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To  Correspondents. 

"VVe  are  obliged  io.Pereyrinus  for  his  eommunication  of  the  letter  of  the 
Bishop  of  Gap,  referred  to  in  our  last.  We  have  written  to  the  Vicar- 
General  of  Grenoble  on  the  subject,  and  cannot  do  better  than  insert  his 
reply.  "  L'Eveque  de  Gap  publia  en  ottohre  1850  une  circulaire  a  ses 
cures,  assez  inconvenante  pour  son  collegue  de  Grenoble,  mais  cependant 
pas  assez  explicite  contre  le  fait  de  la  Salette,  dont  il  disait  ne  pouvoir, 
ne  devoir,  ne  vouloir  s'occuper  ;  ce  qui  voulait  dire,  que  le  fait  ne  le  re- 
gardant pas,  il  ne  voulait  pas  s'en  occuper.  Or  cette  annee-cimeine  il  a 
fait  verbalement  des  excuses  a  Mgr.  de  Grenoble,  et  a  pretendu  que  par 
sa  circulaire  il  n^avait  pas  voulu  attaquer  le  fait  lui-meme.  Dans  le 
fond,  il  ne  croit  pas  ou  croit  peu  a  la  Salette.  Au  reste,  I'incredulite  de 
deux  Prelats — (who  the  second  is,  we  do  not  know  ;  our  correspondent 
does  not  mention) — qui  n'ont  pas  etudie  le  fait,  n'a  rien  qui  doive  sur- 
prendre.  Ni  I'un  ni  I'autre  n'ont  donne  par  ecrit  les  raisons  de  leur  in- 
credulite.'^  This  circumstance  presents  a  very  striking  contrast  between 
Mons.  Depery  of  Gap  on  the  one  hand,  and  Mons.  Dupanloup  of  Orleans 
on  the  other,  whose  letter  Mr.  Northcote  has  published.  With  regard 
to  the  second  point  in  the  Bishop  of  Gap's  letter,  Peregrinus  will  observe 
that  Mr.  Northcote's  pamphlet  does  not  sin  against  the  canon  there  laid 
down ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  most  scrupulously  confines  itself  to  such 
cures  as  have  been  constatees  par  des  enquetes  scrupuleuses  et  prudentes 
de  la  part  de  Vautorite  ecclesiastique. 

We  must  apologise  to  our  subscribers  for  being  obliged  to  postpone 
the  Title  and  Index  of  Vol.  X.  W^e  have  given  an  extra  half-sheet  with 
the  present  Number,  but  have  not  been  able  even  by  this  means  to  find 
room  for  it.     It  shall  be  given  without  fail  in  our  next. 

Correspondents  who  require  answers  in  private  are  requested  to  send 
their  complete  address,  a  precaution  not  always  observed. 

We  cannot  undertake  to  return  rejected  communications. 

All  communications  must  be  postpaid.  Communications  respecting 
Advertisements  must  be  addressed  to  the  publishers,  Messrs.  Burns  and 
Lavbert;  but  communications  intended  for  the  Editor  himself  should  be 
addressed  to  the  care  of  Mr.  Reader,  9  Park  Street,  Bristol. 


A  CATHOLIC  JOURNAL  AND  EEVIEW. 
Vol.  XI.  JANUARY  1853.  Part  LXI. 

OUR  POSITION  AND  PROSPECTS. 

There  are  certain  homely  but  very  pertinent  questions  which 
it  is  good  that  we  should  ask  ourselves  from  time  to  time, 
and  which  the  opening  of  a  new  year  suggests  as  peculiarly 
appropriate  :  Where  are  we  ?  What  have  we  done  ?  What 
do  we  mean  to  do  next  ?  Before  these  pages  meet  the  eyes 
of  our  readers,  numbers  of  them  will  certainly  have  reviewed 
the  past,  and  cast  their  glances  forward  into  the  coming  year, 
in  order  to  fix  their  position,  to  ascertain  their  progress,  to 
note  the  perils  they  have  either  avoided  or  overcome,  and  to 
cast  about  for  the  best  means  of  defence  which  they  can  provide 
against  the  dangers  that  may  seem  to  beset  their  onward  path. 
What  each  of  us  has  just  done  for  his  private  good,  let  us 
now  endeavour  to  do  for  the  general.  We  cannot,  indeed, 
strike  the  balance  of  history  with  the  precision  of  a  merchant 
or  householder  overhauling  a  debtoi -and -creditor  account. 
We  may  proceed  by  analogy,  but  we  must  adapt  ourselves  to 
our  subject-matter.  The  life  of  a  nation  is  a  chain  of  events, 
like  the  life  of  an  individual ;  but  its  links  are  proportionably 
wider,  and  its  structure  more  complex.  If,  then,  in  connecting 
the  incidents  of  our  own  life,  and  examining  the  tendency  of 
our  own  actions,  we  are  perpetually  mistaken,  we  may  well 
express  our  diffidence  on  venturing  into  the  field  of  contempo- 
raneous history.  For  a  far  wider  range  of  observation  we  are 
compelled  to  use  less  trustworthy  instruments  ;  and  while  we 
only  aim  at  an  approximation  to  the  truth,  we  are  compelled 
to  make  a  large  deduction  for  error  at  each  step  of  the  inquiry. 
The  recent  history,  however,  of  Catholicism  in  England  cer- 
tainly offers  unusual  facilities  for  review.  It  has  written  itself 
in  large  characters  upon  the  minds  of  all.  The  leading  facts  are 
of  a  notoriety  which  precludes  the  possibility  of  dispute.  More- 
over, in  all  probability,  we  shall  never  have  a  fairer  oppor- 
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tunity  for  retrospective  gratulation.  It  is  a  proceeding  too  apt 
to  engender  a  boastful  and  vainglorious  frame  of  mind,  which, 
besides  being  wrong  in  itself,  is  usually  productive  of  the  most 
fatal  consequences  in  the  false  feeling  of  security  which  it 
engenders.  But  the  Catholics  of  England  are  preserved  from 
this  danger.  The  intoxicating  qualities  of  their  cup  of  triumph 
are  neutralised  by  many  a  sobering  ingredient.  They  may 
safely  review  the  past  and  rejoice  in  the  good  it  has  brought 
them,  because  the  result  has  been  too  disproportioned  to  their 
own  power  and  exertions  to  allow  of  their  attributing  it  to 
any  counsels  but  those  of  Divine  Wisdom.  The  faintest  effort 
of  memory  will  recall  too  many  instances  of  error,  defection, 
and  timidity,  to  permit  the  spirit  of  thankfulness  to  degene- 
rate into  that  of  pride;  whilst,  on  the  other  hand,  the  dangers 
and  difficulties  which  beset  us  are  far  too  numerous  and 
pressing  to  allow  of  our  resting  on  our  oars  and  dreaming  that 
w^e  have  reached  the  haven  at  last. 

The  whole  question  of  Catholic  progress  naturally  divides 
itself  into  two  parts,  and  the  old  distinction  between  temporals 
and  spirituals  is  the  most  convenient  for  our  purpose.  Under 
the  head  of  temporal  progress  we  include  the  status  of  Ca- 
tholics in  public  opinion  both  as  individuals  and  as  a  body, 
their  civil  rights  and  liberties,  their  relations  with  the  state 
and  with  their  fellow-citizens  ;  and  under  the  head  of  spiritual 
progress  we  include  the  extension  of  Catholicity  in  the  coun- 
try, the  increase  of  churches,  schools,  and  religious  houses, 
and  the  growth  of  moral,  devotional,  and  Catholic  life  among 
the  members  of  the  faith  themselves.  We  will  speak  first  of 
the  spiritual  progress,  and  then  of  the  temporal. 

The  statistics  of  the  English  Catholics  are,'  to  the  last  de- 
gree meagre  and  unsatisfactory.  Considering  the  facilities 
which  we  possess,  we  think  it  is  somewhat  surprising  that  so 
little  should  have  been  done  in  this  direction.  In  the  decen- 
nial census  compiled  by  the  Government  all  distinctions  of 
religion  are  ignored ;  but  we  wonder  that  so  little  authentic 
information  should  be  generally  accessible  from  other  sources 
exclusively  Catholic.  The  number  of  baptisms,  confirmations, 
marriages,  and  burials,  continued  through  any  series  of  years, 
would  be  an  interesting  study.  Separate  records  of  these 
facts  exist,  we  imagine,  in  the  hands  of  the  clergy ;  but  we 
are  not  aware  that  any  attempt  has  yet  been  made  to  collect 
and  publish  the  totals.  If,  according  to  what  seems  to  us  a  very 
excellent  suggestion  that  has  lately  been  made,*  the  Catholic 
Directory  should  ever  be  withdrawn  from  the  private  enter- 

*  By  some  priest  writing  anonymously  ii  the  Catholic  Standard  a  few  weeks 
ago. 
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prise  of  individuals,  and  published  under  the  immediate  super- 
intendence of  our  ecclesiastical  superiors  and  for  the  benefit 
of  some  Catholic  charity,  perhaps  it  might  not  be  found  im- 
practicable to  add  this  very  interesting  intelligence.  After  all, 
however,  mere  numerical  increase  is  tlie  least  important  item 
to  be  taken  account  of  in  any  estimate  of  the  recent  growth 
of  Catholicism  in  this  country.  An  increase  in  the  number 
of  the  clergy,  whether  religious  or  secular,  of  churclies,  of  re- 
ligious houses,  and  of  schools,  is  of  course  a  real  and  undoubted 
gain  ;  but  any  tonsiderable  increase  of  numbers  on  the  part  of 
the  laity,  without  a  corresponding  increase  in  tliese  particulars, 
would  be  rather  a  cause  of  uneasiness,  and  perhaps  of  serious 
mischief.  How,  then,  does  our  account  stand  in  these  matters, 
as  far  as  the  statistics  within  our  reach  will  enable  us  to  speak 
with  accuracy  ?  The  following  figures  are  taken  from  the  old 
numbers  of  the  Catholic  Directory,  beginning  with  the  year 
of  our  emancipation,  1829: 


Year. 

Priests 
in  Great 

Chapels  in 
Great 

Religious 

Houses. 

Britain. 

Britain. 

Men. 

Women. 

1829 

477 

449 





18;S5 

490 

458 

— 

— 

1839 

610 

513 



17 

1840 

615 

522 

_ 

20 

1841 

6t2 

540 



20 

18^5 

757 

582 

3 

31 

184o 

776 

602 

6 

34 

1847 

818 

622 

8 

34 

1818 

806* 

630 

11 

38 

1849 

897 

672 

13 

41 

1851 

972 

694 

17 

53 

1852 

1,032 

708 

17 

62 

1853 

l,03f)t 

781 

17 

75 

It  appears  that  the  increase  from  1845  to  1853,  a  period 
of  eight  years,  is  more  than  equal  to  the  increase  during  the 
sixteen  years  between  18^9  and  1845. 

But  even  these  returns  are  only  a  faint  indication  of  the 
real  change  that  has  taken  place.  We  cannot,  indeed,  appeal 
to  figures,  but  we  can  appeal  to  the  senses  and  to  the  memory 
of  our  readers.  What  are  the  increased  numbers  of  our  clergy 
or  our  churches  compared  to  the  increased  demand  upon  their 
labours,  and  the  increased  frequentation  of  the  sacraments  by 


*  During  the  year  18t7  twenty-four  priests  and  one  bishop  died  of  typhus- 
feyer,  causing  the  decrease  for  the  year  1848. 

f  'Ihe  CuthoUc  Directory,  being  published  earlier  this  year  than  usual,  does 
not  contain  the  result  of  the  latest  ordinations. 
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their  flocks  ?  Who  can  think  without  astonishment  upon  the 
vast  increase  of  puhlic  devotions  and  church-services,  of  con- 
fraternities and  pious  associations,  of  a  demand  for  books  of 
prayer  and  meditation,  which  we  have  witnessed  in  the  last 
twelve  or  fifteen  years?  Who  can  estimate  the  change  that 
has  been  wrought  by  spiritual  retreats  preached  to  the  con- 
gregations of  large  towns?  We  witnessed  the  first  of  them 
but  a  few  years  ago ;  we  Jiave  already  learned  to  look  for  their 
return  as  an  ordinary  feature  of  the  penitential  seasons.  No 
doubt  the  improvement  that  has  taken  place*  is  small  com- 
pared with  that  wliich  may  yet  remain  to  be  effected.  No 
doubt  that  the  work  has  been  but  begun  ;  and  indeed  we  must 
remember,  tliat,  as  it  is  a  work  requiring  the  continuance  of 
Divine  grace  and  of  human  co-operation,  it  is  in  truth  ever 
beginning  afresh,  and  we  must  ever  hope  and  fear  and  strive 
and  pray,  lest  **  that  which  we  seem  to  have"  may  be  with- 
drawn. The  spiritual  destitution  of  thousands  of  our  poorer 
brethren  in  the  faith  is  appalling;  the  losses  from  the  fold 
among  the  young  by  the  want  of  schools,  the  neglect  of  parents, 
and  the  efforts  of  proselytism,  are  immense ;  but  it  must  be 
borne  in  m'nd  that  in  this  branch  of  our  subject  we  are  not 
speaking  of  human  agency;  we  are  not  inquiring  now  what 
we  Enghsh  Catliolics  have  done,  but  what  God  has  done  for 
us ;  and  w  ith  no  irreverential  scrutiny  into  the  ways  of  Pro- 
vidence, we  are  arguing  from  what  we  see  around  us,  that  the 
hand  of  God  has  been  stretched  out  to  help  us,  that  He  has 
visited  us  in  His  mercy,  and  that  having  begun  the  work  in 
His  bounty,  He  will  complete  it,  if  only  His  grace  be  not 
slighted.  And  if  what  has  been  said  wanted  any  confirmation, 
we  would  adduce  one  more  reason  for  this  hope,  one  more 
ground  for  this  conviction,  in  the  increased  devotion  of  English 
Catholics  towards  His  Blessed  Mother.  Not  indeed  that  there 
ever  was  a  time  in  England  in  which  Mary  was  not  loved  and 
honoured  by  the  best  and  holiest  of  the  nation,  nor  that  the 
time  will  ever  be  when  her  servants  will  acknowledge  that 
the  utmost  homage  tliey  have  paid  to  her  is  more  than  an 
inadequate  expression  of  the  inward  feelings  of  their  hearts ; 
but  who  could  have  foreseen  some  twenty  years  ago  that  the 
devotion  to  our  Blessed  Lady  would  have  extended  and  in- 
tensified itself  in  the  Catholic  comnnn.ity  of  this  country  in 
the  way  and  to  the  degree  that  we  have  lived  to  witness  ?  Who, 
for  instance,  that  recollects  the  day  when, from  deference  to  Pro- 
testants, the  Eitany  of  Loretto  was  omitted  from  new  editions 
of  prayer-books,  but  must  wonder  at  the  present  frequency, 
publicity,  and  universality  of  her  invocation?  When  the 
"  Catholic  Dissenters"  deposited  their  "  Protestation"  in  the 
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British  Museum,  who  would  have  believed  that  at  the  time 
when  we  are  writing,  the  statue  of  Mary  would  be  found  in 
so  many  of  our  churches,  her  image  in  every  chamber,  her 
name  on  every  lip,  her  throne  in  every  heart  ? 

But  let  us  turn  now  to  that  branch  of  our  subject  which 
concerns  us  most  in  our  capacity  of  pubUc  journalists,  and  let 
us  inquire  whether  we  shall  be  justified  in  using  the  same 
language  of  congratulation  on  a  review  of  the  temporal  posi- 
tion of  our  Catholic  countrymen.  Without  any  misgivings, 
we  make  answer  in  the  affirmative.  We  do  not  dissemble  the 
dangers  that  tlireaten  us,  though  we  might  maintain  that  as 
they  arise  from  causes  over  which  we  have  no  control,  the 
only  question  in  their  regard  is,  whether  we  have  gained  or 
lost  strength  for  the  purposes  of  self-defence;  but  we  shall 
not  confine  ourselves  to  this  view.  Our  conception  of  the  part 
assigned  to  the  Catholics  of  England  forbids  us  to  measure 
their  pos'tion  by  so  low  a  standard. 

In  endeavouring  to  estimate  and  account  for  the  feelings 
and  conduct  of  our  Protestant  countrymen  towards  us,  both 
as  regards  the  past  and  the  future,  we  are  constantly  referred 
back  to  two  leading  principles  which  will  scarcely  ever  fail 
us — their  hatred  of  our  religion,  and  their  anger  and  alarm  at 
its  spread.  In  these  feelings  we  have  the  key  to  the  history 
of  the  last  two  years,  and  to  the  whole  story  of  the  so-called 
Papal  aggression.  To  estimate  at  their  true  value  the  results 
of  the  restoration  of  the  hierarchy,  let  us  view  it  in  the  light 
in  which  it  appeared  to  our  adversaries.  A  step  was  taken 
which  oifended  them,  and  they  said  the  offence  was  aggravated 
by  the  manner  adopted.  But,  in  fact,  what  added  a  provoking 
stimulus  to  their  wrath  was  that  they  had  no  reason  to  be 
offended,  and  had  engaged  in  a  quarrel  in  which  they  were 
wholly  wrong.  It  was  this,  and  this  only,  that  gave  the 
hierarchy  the  character  of  "  insidiousness"  so  much  com- 
mented on  at  the  time,  if  indeed  those  who  first  made  use 
of  that  term  had  any  real  meaning  in  it  at  all.  It  can  only 
have  been  this,  we  say, — that  it  was  discovered  that  an  un- 
doubted step  in  advance  had  been  taken  by  the  Catholics  of 
England,  whilst  yet  no  right  had  been  infringed  by  it,  no  law 
had  been  broken,  and  no  remedy  existed  within  legal  or  con- 
stitutional limits.  If  they  blindly  persisted  in  entering  on  a 
hopeless  struggle,  they  received  ample  warning  of  the  conse- 
quences ;  if  they  now  feel  mortified  at  their  stultification, 
their  pangs  are  increased  by  the  reflection  that  they  might 
have  escaped  disgrace  by  listening  to  the  advice  of  their  ene- 
mies. But  reason  yielded  to  passion,  and  passion  unrestrained 
is  madness.      Then   ensued  that  scene  never  to  be  forgotten 
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by  those  whose  circumstances  secured  them  the  opportunity 
of  calmly  observing  a  great  nation  in  a  fit  of  temporary  in- 
sanity; the  manhood  of  England  gone  forth  to  beat  the  air; 
the  masters  of  the  world  wailing  like  whipped  children,  and 
scolding  like  old  wives ;  bishops  and  ministers  of  state  rack- 
ing the  dictionaries  for  offensive  epithets ;  barristers,  attor- 
neys, physicians,  and  artists  assuming  a  corporate  capacity  to 
proclaim,  in  the  words  of  a  witty  writer,  "  that  the  Pope  had 
been  making  faces  at  them."  The  nation  had  diunk  of  the 
cup  of  enchantment,  and  verily  it  had  changed  them  into 
beasts.  No  class  was  exempted  from  the  doom ;  from  the 
chancellor  stamping  on  the  hat,  and  the  chief-justice  wishing 
he  could  try  the  Pope,  to  the  elderly  gentleman  paying  chil- 
dren to  break  priests'  windows,  and  the  butcher's  boy  chalking 
"  No  Popery"  upon  the  walls.  From  all  quarters,  from  town 
and  county  meetings,  from  corporations,  parish  vestries,  and 
universities  came  forth  one  cry,  **  We  will  not  have  this  hier- 
archy: it  is  an  insult  to  us,  and  we  will  not  suffer  it  to  be." 
We  need  only  turn  to  the  public  journals  of  the  day  to  see 
how  clear,  how  simple^  and  how  definite  was  the  issue.  The 
letters  of  our  bishops,  the  writings  of  our  apologists,  were  met 
by  the  peremptory  answer,  "  Your  pleadings  are  in  vain,  your 
arguments  are  thrown  away.  The  fiat  has  gone  forth,  and 
it  must  be  obeyed."  We  were  told  that  the  whole  nation  was 
arrayed  against  us ;  that  the  national  will  had  been  expressed 
with  more  strength  and  unanimity  than  on  any  occasion  within 
the  memory  of  man  ;  that  the  crown,  the  nobilitj^  the  prelacy, 
the  clergy,  the  municipalities,  and  the  populace,  all  sects,  all 
trades,  and  all  professions,  had  resolved  that  on  this  single 
point  our  will  should  yield  to  theirs.  The  oracle  of  the  press 
proclaimed  the  sentence,  and  invoked  the  omnipotence  of  par- 
liament to  give  it  the  sanction  of  law.  It  is  indeed  the  fact. 
Such  was  the  infatuation  of  the  time,  so  over-confident  in  pre- 
sent strength,  so  blind  to  future  ignominy  were  the  prophets 
of  that  day,  that  our  weakness  and  incapability  of  resistance 
was  actually  their  favourite  topic.  How  the  stump-orators  of 
the  counties,  and  the  able  editors  of  the  Times,  scoffed  at  the 
absurdity  of  any  attempt  at  resistance  !  How  they  derided 
the  impotence  of  an  "  Italian  priest,  kept  on  his  throne  by 
foreign  bayonets !"  How  they  pitied  **  the  miserable  slaves 
of  an  abject  superstition,"  who  had  incautiously  awakened  the 
wrath  of  the  British  lion  !  How  they  loved  to  paint  us  panic- 
stricken  and  trembling,  deploring  the  rashness  of  our  spiritual 
guides,  and  more  inclined  to  break  for  ever  with  our  Church 
than  to  abide  the  consuming  fire  of  Protestant  resentment! 
And  what,  during  this  time,  was  the  conduct  of  Catholics  ? 
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When  their  explanations  and  arguments  and  remonstrances 
were  rejected,  what  course  was  open  but  that  of  simple  de- 
fiance? They  told  the  nation  openly,  '*  This  hierarchy,  which 
offends  you,  pleases  us.  Against  you  who  have  no  right  to 
interfere  with  it,  we  whom  it  concerns  will  defend  it.  Our 
duty  and  our  will  are  united  in  its  favour.  Both  our  religion 
and  our  lionour  forbid  tliat  we  should  yield  an  inch."  And 
if  never  quarrel  was  more  definite,  so  surely  was  never  victory 
more  decisive.  Two  years  have  elapsed  since  then,  and  the 
hierarchy  lives  and  flourishes.  The  enemy  has  exhausted  his 
ammunition,  and  has  fairly  abandoned  the  field.  Not  only  has 
the  hierarchy  been  established  and  completed,  not  only  does 
each  bishop  "  continue  to  govern  the  counties  committed  to 
his  care  as  ordinary  thereof,"  but  the  collective  strength  of 
the  hierarchy  has  been  exerted.  Twelve  chapters,  under 
their  several  provosts,  have  been  constituted.  A  national 
council  1-as  been  held.  The  appalling  phantom  of  "  synodi- 
cal  action"  has  become  a  dread  reality,  and  "  Popish  bishops" 
have  "  made  laws  within  the  realm." 

We  have  been  compelled,  in  considering  our  relations  with 
Protestants,  to  take  a  Protestant  view  of  the  question.  To 
ourselves,  of  course,  it  was  never  doubtful  that  the  battle  was 
not  between  us  and  them,  and  that  in  their  delusion  on  this 
point  lay  the  cause  of  their  discomfiture.  They  were  attack- 
ing an  enemy  against  whom  all  their  power  was  as  nothing. 
While  they  deemed  that  they  were  assailing  an  earthly  foe, 
they  were  wasting  their  strength  upon  a  divine  antagonist. 
But  if  we  do  not  claim  for  ourselves  the  merit  of  the  triumph 
won  by  Divine  Providence  and  the  Chuich  of  God,  yet  its 
fruits  are  not  tlie  less  our  own  ;  the  defeat  is  not  to  them  less 
real ;  and  to  thtir  minds,  which  can  discern  nothing  but  the 
human  and  temporal  elements  of  the  conflict,  the  conscious- 
ness of  their  disgrace  is  not  less  humiliating,  nor  their  resent- 
ment less  profound.  However,  the  agitation  has  now  mate- 
rially subsided,  and  thiiags  are  returning  to  their  ordinary 
course,  so  that  we  are  in  a  position  to  estimate  the  results. 
Among  these  we  must  undoubtedly  include  an  increased  ani- 
mosity towards  ourselves  on  the  part  of  thousands  who  were 
always  our  enemies,  and  whom,  while  their  natures  remained 
unchanged,  we  could  never  have  expected  to  reckon  as  our 
friends.  Undoubtedly,  too,  the  increased  violence  of  the  No- 
Popery  party  has  infected  many  a  weak  mind  not  previously 
ill-disposed  towards  us,  and  induced  many  a  time-serving  politi- 
cian to  range  himself  against  us.  The  late  elections  presented 
many  instances  of  candidates  who,  to  obtain  support  or  stave 
off  opposition,  gave  themselves  out  as  opponents  of  Maynooth 
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and  zealous  enemies  of  Catholicity,  while  in  their  inmost  souls 
they  despised  themselves  for  their  meanness,  and  their  dupes 
for  their  bigotry.  Many  too,  we  sincerely  believe,  have  expe- 
rienced a  real  change  of  sentiment.  Many  a  Whig  who,  till 
1851,  had  believed  himself  a  consistent  advocate  of  Catholic 
rights,  and  a  true  friend  to  civil  and  religious  liberty,  but 
who  at  that  time,  either  carried  away  by  excitement,  or  not 
daring  to  sever  himself  from  party  ties,  or  overawed  by  the 
wishes  of  his  constituents,  suffered  himself  to  be  entangled  in 
the  meshes  of  that  net  from  which  so  few  escaped,  is  now  as 
much  our  foe  as  any  bigot  in  the  land.  The  loss  of  self- 
respect,  the  forfeiture  of  Catholic  support,  the  exposure  of  the 
utter  hollowness  and  falsity  of  all  the  pledges  and  professions 
of  his  past  life  in  favour  of  religious  liberty,  the  thought  of 
the  punishment  incurred — his  party  ejected  from  office,  him- 
self perhaps  from  place, — have  filled  him  with  rancour  and 
disgust.  If  men  hate  those  whom  they  have  injured,  we  must 
calculate  on  some  accessions  from  the  Whig  party  to  the  ultra- 
Protestant  faction. 

Again,  whatever  be  our  view  of  the  fruits  of  the  agitation, 
we  cannot  deny  that  it  has  produced  much  individual  suffer- 
ing, of  which  we  would  be  the  last  to  speak  slightingly.  Ca- 
tholic professional  men  have  lost  clients,  tradesmen  have  lost 
customers,  servants  have  lost  situations,  or  been  refused  when 
they  applied  for  them.  Our  chapels  have  been  assaihd,  our 
clergy  have  been  insulted ;  nay  to  such  a  depth  of  brutality 
has  leligious  rancour  sunk  the  zealots  of  Protestantism,  that 
even  those  whom  the  furies  of  tlie  guillotine  treated  with  re- 
verence have  endured  outrage,  and  Sisters  of  Mercy  have  been 
insulted  and  struck  in  the  public  streets.  We  have  not  for- 
gotten one  out  of  the  long  catalogue  of  offences  by  which  our 
adversaries  have  consummated  their  degradation  in  tlie  attempt 
to  satisfy  the  cravings  of  their  petty  spite.  Not  the  act  con- 
cerning Ecclesiastical  Titles,  nor  the  Convent  Bill,  nor  the 
Mortmain  Committee,  nor  the  Maynooth  agitation,  nor  the 
Derby  proclamation,  nor  the  Stockport  and  the  Gravesend 
riots.  All  of  them  are  registered  and  remembered.  We 
fully  appreciate  the  inconveniences  of  having  the  law  em- 
ployed against  us  as  an  instrument  of  bigotry.  We  remember 
the  case  of  the  perjured  outcast  of  Hammersmith,  and  of  the 
scrofulous  or[)han  of  Norwood.  Judge,  jury,  counsel,  and 
secretary  of  state  are  all  remembered  in  connexion  with  the 
boy  whipped  for  lying  at  Islington.  The  jury  in  the  Achilli 
case  are  still  gibbeted  in  our  recollections  ;  while  the  chief- 
justice  is  embalmed  in  our  memory,  both  for  his  striking 
impartiality  on  that  occasion,  as  also  for  his  courteous  and 
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dignified  demeanour  on  the  momentous  question  of  a  sberifF's 
chaplain  in  Buckinghamshire.  Let  the  name  of  Broughton 
shew  that  the  exhibitions  of  No-Popery  magistrates  have  not 
been  overlooked,  any  more  than  the  anile  rabidity  of  the 
Herald  or  the  darker  atrocity  of  the  Times.  But  our  enu- 
meration is  becoming  tedious,  and  our  only  aim  is  to  evince 
that  in  estimating  the  consequences  cf  the  agitation  we  have 
had  the  facts  on  botli  sides  before  our  mind.  To  those,  then, 
who  would  dwell  upon  its  bad  results,  we  make  a  present 
of  the  countless  books,  pamphlets,  and  articles  against  us 
with  which  the  press  has  teemed,  from  the  chaste-minded 
effusions  of  our  lady-novelists  to  the  dreary  dullness  of  poor 
doleful  Punch.  But  even  after  allowing  full  weight  to  all 
these  topics,  ranging  as  they  do  from  facts  of  gravest  signifi- 
cance to  trifles  which  only  serve  to  shew  the  direction  of  the 
current,  we  are  still  ready  to  maintain  that  the  improvement 
in  our  position  is  so  great,  and  the  beneficial  results  of  the 
No-Popery  agitation  so  many  and  so  vast,  that  they  would 
have  been  cheaply  purchased  even  at  the  price  of  tenfold 
greater  inconvenience  and  risk.  We  have  tried  to  make  a 
fair  statement  of  the  facts  which  militate  against  this  theory, 
but  we  find  we  have  only  succeeded  in  accumulating  materials 
for  its  proof.  The  inconvenience  to  individuals  has  been 
great,  but  the  gain  to  our  cause  has  been  immense.  It  has 
grown  in  strength  by  the  very  efforts  made  to  injure  it.  It 
has  been  a  peculiarity  of  this  conflict,  that  the  engineer  has 
been  so  often  hoisted  with  his  own  petard,  and  the  sword  of 
the  smiter  so  often  turned  against  himself.  In  many  instances 
the  failure  has  been  so  complete  and  tlie  chastisement  so 
prompt,  that  a  deterring  influence  of  the  most  salutary  kind 
has  been  exerted.  Has  any  one  forgotten  the  lesson  taught 
by  the  Durham  letter  and  the  Ecclesiastical  Titles  Bill  ?  Will 
any  minister  be  eager  to  imitate  the  example  of  Lord  John 
Russell,  whilst  that  victim  of  his  own  perfidy  sits  with  his 
fellow  recreants  in  the  Hades  of  Opposition  ? 

"  Miserrimus 

Et  magna  testatur  voce  per  umbras, 

Discite  justitiam  moniti  et  non  temnere  Divos  :" 

"  Learn  to  be  honest,  and  leave  Catholics  alone."  Will  not 
even  bigotry  learn  something  from  the  Achilli  trial  ?  Was 
the  scene  in  the  Queen's  Bencli  the  other  day  calculated  to 
invite  a  repetition  of  such  a  case?  Who  have  been  the  gainers 
by  that  memorable  process  ?  Did  the  fanatics  of  Exeter 
Hall  who  instigated  the  prosecution,  or  the  unfortunate  man 
who  was  their  tool,  or  the  judge,  or  the  jury,  or  the  audience 
who  achieved  that  short-lived  victory  at  such  a  price,  feel  en- 
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couraged  to  similar  experiments  by  the  universal  outburst  of 
reprobation  with  which  the  report  of  the  trial  and  the  verdict 
was  received?  It  is  impossible  to  overlook  the  effect  which 
these  and  similar  incidents  have  produced  upon  the  minds 
of  generous  and  enlightened  men.  Thousands  of  Englishmen 
have  revolted  from  the  excesses  into  which  they  saw  their 
countrymen  hurried ;  a  positive  sympathy  for  our  cause  has 
been  excited  in  many  minds  previously  prejudiced  against  us. 
The  reaction  has  been  great;  and  its  importance  must  be 
measured  not  so  much  by  the  number  as  by  the  character, 
talents,  and  position  of  those  reacted  on.  What,  again,  has 
been  the  result  of  tlie  Convent  Bill?  It  was  not  for  nothing 
that  more  than  ninety  Members  of  the  House  of  Commons 
supported  the  legislation  of  a  Lacy.  They  thought  to  injure 
us;  they  pilloried  themselves.  But  they  did  more  than  this. 
They  roused  the  indignation  of  men  who  then,  for  the  first 
time,  opened  their  eyes  to  the  disgrace  which  the  No-Popery 
madness  was  bringing  upon  them.  We  certainly  do  not  un- 
derrate the  importance  of  the  Times,  nor  can  we  afford  to 
hold  cheap  an  enemy  so  fell  in  purpose,  so  formidable  in 
strength,  and  so  unscrupulous  in  the  use  of  its  weapons ;  but 
we  question  much  if  any  injury  ever  inflicted  on  us  by  its 
slanderous  invectives  has  been  equal  to  the  service  rendered  by 
that  leading  article  upon  the  Derby  proclamation  ;  an  article 
which  not  one  gentleman  in  England  could  read  without  a 
shudder  of  disgust  at  the  writer,  and  a  feeling  of  sympathy 
for  the  objects  of  his  brutal  insults. 

But  there  has  been  another  lesson  also  taught  by  these 
events,  of  incalculable  value  to  our  cause.  Men  whose  preju- 
dices have  stifled  all  generous  feeling  are  not  always  deaf  to 
the  suggestions  of  self-interest  and  the  warnings  of  prudence. 
Will  any  government  for  some  time  to  come  voluntarily  em- 
bark on  another  six  months'  voyage  on  the  sea  of  theology  ? 
Will  the  people  again  endure  t!ie  waste  of  time  and  the  post- 
ponement of  all  valuable  measures  wiiich  are  the  attendants  of 
these  interminable  discussions?  Will  the  Church  of  England 
readily  forget  one  of  the  incidents  of  a  No-Popery  hunt,  the 
danger  she  runs  c»f  being  herself  torn  to  pieces  by  her  own 
dogs?  Surely  she  has  learnt  by  this  time  that  many  of  them 
would  as  soon  lap  the  blood  of  the  panther  as  of  the  milk- 
white  hind.  We  suppose  we  must  admit,  upon  the  evidence 
of  history,  that  to  Protestant  perceptions  there  is  something 
tempting  and  exhilarating  in  burning  a  Popish  Mass-house 
and  plundering  the  dwelling  of  a  priest;  but  it  may  be  safely 
asserted,  that  in  addition  to  the  other  benefits  which  the  Ca- 
tholic cause  derived  from  the  events  at  Stockport,  was  their 
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effect  upon  a  commercial  and  property-loving  people,  who 
remembered  the  Gordon  riots,  and  who  knew  that  when  their 
co-religionists  commence  by  firing  a  chapel,  they  are  not  un- 
likely to  end  by  destroying  private  houses,  breaking  open 
gaols,  and  plundering  the  Bank. 

If  the  events   of  the  last  two  or  three  years  have   thus 
affected   Protestants,   let  us   next  inquire   into    their  direct 
working   upon  ourselves.     A   common  danger  binds  friends 
closer,  and  makes  allies  of  enemies.     Under  the  pressure  of 
attack  our  intestine  divisions  have  been  forgotten.     Never  at 
any  time  were  English  Catholics  more  closely  united  —  long 
may  they  continue  so ! — but  in  any  case,  that  the  opportunity 
is  afforded  them  is  a  benefit  for  which  they  should  feel  grate- 
ful to  the  No-Popery  agitation.     But  not  only  have  Catholics 
been  united ;  their  union  has  been  effected  not  by  that  weak- 
est and  most  treacherous  of  bonds,  mutual  compromise,  but 
rather  by  all  agreeing  to  act  together  upon  principle  and  upon 
the  highest  principle.     Where  are  now  the  Whig  Catholics, 
the   Cisalpine  Catholics,  the  Catholics    of  the  Emancipation 
Club  ?     Where  are  the  Catholics  who  thought  that  religion 
and  politics  should  be  kept  entirely  separate  in  the  mind,  and 
that  their  belief  on  one  subject  should  not  in  the  least  inter- 
fere with  their  conduct  on  the  other  ?     For  all  practical  pur- 
poses they  are  extinct.     And  in  effecting  this  happy  consum- 
mation, the  events  of  the  last  two  years  have  been  powerfully 
instrumental.     It  is  true  that  many  other  agents  have  assisted 
in  the  work,  and  that  the  late  crisis  has  only  completed  what 
without  it  was  in  the  fair  way  to  be  accomplished.     Twenty- 
three  years  have  elapsed  since  the  Emancipation  Act.     The 
traditions  of  our  civil  degradation  are  becoming  fainter  in  the 
mind.     The  enjoyment  of  freedom  for  so  long  a  term  has  not 
been  without  a  moral  influence  upon  the  oldest  men,  whilst 
its  effects  upon  the  younger  have  been  proportionably  greater. 
Each  year  witnesses  the  advent  on  the  busy  stage  of  life  of  a 
fresh  host,  in  whose  early  recollections  the  evil  days  of  our 
fathers  have  an  ever  smaller  share.     A  large  portion  of  the 
population  has  passed  from  boyhood  into  manhood  since  Ke- 
nelm  Digby  wrote  the  Ages  of  Faith ^  and  since  Frederic  Lucas 
began  that  career  which,  whatever  may  have  been  its  occasional 
defects,  or  whatever  may  be  its  future  goal,  has  already  had 
a  greater  effect  in   bracing  and   elevating  Catholic  courage, 
in   teaching  Catholics   their  political  rudiments,  and  in  pre- 
paring them  for  that  important  and  independent  position  in 
this  country  which  it  is  their  right  to  claim  and  their  duty  to 
assume,  than  all  care  to  acknowledge,  or  we  have  here  space 
to  insist  upon. 
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But  the  name  of  Mr.  Lucas  naturally  reminds  us  of  the 
congratulations  due  to  the  Catholic  body  on  another  great 
fruit  of  Protestant  aggression  —  the  formation  of  an  indepen- 
dent Catholic  party  in  the  House  of  Commons.    A  portion  of 
our  representatives  have  positively  resolved  to  act  and  vote 
according  to  their  own  previously  declared  and  publicly  ex- 
pressed principles  and  policy,  instead  of  being  marched  and 
countermarched    between   the  House  and  the  lobby  at   the 
bidding  of  a  Treasury  whip,  or  the  nod  of  a  Whig  leader  of 
Opposition.     It  matters  not  for  our  present  purpose,  wliether 
the  predictions  of  their  enemies,  or  the  hopes  of  their  friends, 
be  in  the  end  fulfilled ;  whether  their  numbers  be  reduced  on 
petition,  or  their  strength  wasted  by  discussion.    The  attempt 
has  been  made,  and  the  principle  recognised.     We  see  the 
commencement  (it  matters  not  how  small   nor  how  remote 
the  fruits)  of  the  realisation  of  that  hope  which  every  truly 
loyal,   truly  patriotic,   and  truly  religious  Catholic  has  che- 
rished long — that  the  time  would  come  when  the  traditions 
of  Catholic  policy,  the  wisdom  of  Catholic  philosophy,  and 
the  dictates  of  Catholic  morality,  would  obtain  a  hearing  in 
the  great  council  of  the  nation,    would  be  brought  at  least 
to  the  knowledge  of  the  Legislature,  and  left  to  make  their 
own  impression.     It  is  a  favourite  theory  with  Protestants, 
that  we  are  an  anti-national  body,  with  a  sympathy  and  inte- 
rest in  our  country's  welfare  something  less  than  they  attri- 
bute to  the  Jew,  and  little  greater  than  they  acknowledge  in 
the  Gipsy.     When  will  they  be  told,  and  in  a  manner  to  im- 
press them  with  the  fact,  that  Catholics  do  not  merely  claim  to 
be  national,  but  to  be  the  national  party  ?  We  speak,  of  course, 
not  with  reference  to  numbers,  but  to  principles.     When  will 
they  be  reminded  that  the  Catholic  party  is  the  natural  guar- 
dian and  champion  of  the  fundamental  principles  of  the  Consti- 
tution, which  were  established  in  times  when  Protestantism 
did   not  exist  to  prevent   their  application  or  impede  their 
working  ?     Were  all  memory  of  the  Constitution  to  perish,  it 
might  revive  again  amongst  us  and  grow  naturally  to  its  legi- 
timate development ;    for,  in   retaining  the  religion   of  our 
ancestors  and  its  founders,  we  have  retained  the  principles 
from  which  it  sprung.     But  never  could  the  British  Consti- 
tution, with  its  liberties,   its  moderation,  and  its  enduring 
vitality,  have  arisen  among  a  Protestant  people.    The  greatest 
injury  the  Constitution  ever  received  was  the  establishment  of 
Protestantism;  and  from  the  time  when  Protestants  assumed 
its  custody,  it  has  never  been  itself.     Indeed,  so  antagonistic 
are  the  principles  of  Protestantism  to  the  life  of  the  Constitu- 
tion, that  it  is  only  by  the  good  sense  and  good  fortune  which 
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have  withheld  them  from  applying  their  own  principles  more 
freely  and  more  consistently  to  it,  that  they  continue  in  pos- 
session of  any  of  its  blessings. 

True  it  is,  that  as  the  proper  functions  of  the  Catholic 
party  are  thus  elevated,  much  time  and  toil  and  self-denial 
will  be  required  before  they  can  be  deemed  altogether  fitted 
for  their  task.  But  here  again  it  is  gratifying  to  reflect  that 
their  enemies  are  their  truest  friends  and  teachers.  The 
Catholic  party  will  not  be  condemned  to  study  in  silence  and 
retirement  the  part  they  have  to  play.  They  may  at  once 
enter  upon  their  duties  as  guardians  of  the  Constitution  and 
exponents  of  Catholic  policy,  and  work  will  be  ready  to  their 
hands.  For  as  it  has  been  chiefly  in  the  treatment  of  Catholics 
that  the  Constitution  has  hitherto  been  violated,  so  now  the 
conspiracy  against  us  assumes  the  old  form  of  an  attack  upon 
constitutional  rights,  and  we  cannot  defend  ourselves  without 
at  the  same  time  defending  the  best  interests  of  our  country. 
And,  again,  as  it  has  been  in  the  treatment  of  Ireland  that 
the  worst  outrages  on  the  Constitution  have  been  committed, 
as  it  is  through  the  side  of  that  ill-fated  sister  that  the  worst 
blows  against  justice  and  liberty  are  still  threatened  by  the 
dominant  faction  ;  so  the  Catholic  party  in  the  Legislature 
have  an  additional  security  in  their  course  by  their  special 
connexion  with  that  portion  of  the  empire.  We  are  here 
reminded  of  one  fruit  of  the  Papal  aggression,  often  quoted 
against  us,  viz.  that  only  one  English  constituency  has  re- 
turned a  Catholic  member.  We  admit  both  the  fact  and  the 
inference.  It  is  a  temporary  misfortune.  But  let  us  see  if 
we  can  profit  by  any  of  the  uses  of  adversity, 

**  Which  like  a  toad,  ugly  and  venomous, 
Oft  wears  a  precious  jewel  in  her  head." 

We  sincerely  declare  that  the  fact  gave  us  unmistakeable 
pleasure.  We  hope  to  turn  it  to  a  good  account.  We  rejoice 
that  the  Catholics  of  England  are  thrown  so  unreservedly 
upon  Irish  magnanimity.  We  trust  that  it  may  prove  a  lesson 
to  our  self-conceit.  We  have  obligations  to  Ireland  which  we 
can  never  repay,  but  which  we  have  not  alwaj^s  been  suf- 
ficiently ready  to  acknowledge.  Under  God,  we  owe  to  Ire- 
land our  emancipation,  our  present  safety,  and  the  best  por- 
tion of  our  future  prospects.  It  is  not  too  much  to  say,  that, 
under  God,  we  owe  also,  in  great  measure,  to  her  example 
and  support  even  our  perseverance  in  the  faith.  And  if  there 
are  any  who  in  times  past  have  shewn  themselves  forgetful 
of  these  facts,  it  is  well  that  the  lesson  of  our  dependence 
upon  Ireland  should  be  thus  pointedly  enforced,  so  that  self- 
interest  may  suggest  what  honour  has  failed  to  impress. 
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We  have  spoken  of  Catholic  union  ;  let  us  advert  to  what 
we  prize  yet  more  highly,  Catholic  isolation.  For  three-and- 
twenty  years  Catholics  have  been  members  of  parliament.  It 
was  reserved  for  the  present  year  to  see  them  in  a  position  to 
work  according  to  their  ability.  Even  under  that  mighty 
leader  who,  having  broken  down  the  barriers  which  excluded 
them,  led  them  triumphantly  within  the  pale  of  the  Constitu- 
tion, they  were  never  absolutely  free.  Some  compact  with 
the  Whigs,  some  apprehended  danger  from  the  Tories,  kept 
them  always  in  the  leading-strings  of  faction.  But  no  Catho- 
lic need  now  refuse  to  bring  forward  a  grievance  lest  it  should 
embarrass  the  Government,  or  to  denounce  an  anti-social  and 
destructive  policy  for  fear  of  helping  the  Opposition.  On 
international  questions,  on  our  foreign  policy,  but  above  all, 
on  the  condition  of  the  people,  on  poor-laws,  on  education,  on 
penal  or  reformatory  measures,  on  the  rights  of  labourers, 
tenants,  landlords,  soldiers,  sailors,  prisoners,  and  paupers,  a 
Catholic  can  now  labour  for  the  honour  and  happiness  of  his 
country,  with  all  the  advantages  which  he  derives  from  the 
teachings  of  his  religion,  and  without  any  reference  to  the 
effect  of  his  vote  upon  the  stability  of  a  Whig  adminis- 
tration. 

We  hope  we  shall  not  be  suspected  of  anticipating  too 
much  from  the  formation  of  an  independent  Catholic  party  in 
the  House  of  Commons ;  we  are  well  aware  of  the  difficulties 
and  dangers  which  beset  their  path,  and  which  may  hinder 
them  from  effecting  much  real  good,  not  in  this  parliament 
only,  but  in  the  next,  and  in  a  third  or  fourth  it  may  be : 
and  if  we  do  not  dwell  on  this  dark  side  of  the  picture  as  fully 
as  we  have  done  on  the  brighter,  it  is  not  because  we  are 
blind  to  it,  but  because  we  are  satisfied  that  our  readers  are 
sufficiently  familiar  with  it  already.  We  have  no  need,  like 
the  Egyptians  of  old,  to  introduce  a  skeleton  into  our  ban- 
queting-halls  by  way  of  tempering  our  festivit3\  There  is 
always  an  abundance  of  them  ready  to  our  hands ;  they  fol- 
low us  as  faithfully  as  our  own  shadows.  We  cannot  take  up 
a  daily  newspaper  but  that  we  find  one  staring  us  in  the  face. 
If  it  is  not  in  the  parliamentary  debates,  it  will  be  found  in 
the  police-reports ;  if  it  is  not  a  prominent  feature  in  the 
leading  article,  we  may  reckon  upon  it  with  certainty  in  the 
columns  of  "  our  own  correspondent." 

We  shall  probably  return  to  the  subject  of  our  duties,  and 
the  special  work  which  it  behoves  us  to  undertake,  on  another 
occasion  ;  at  present  our  space  is  exhausted,  and  we  will  only 
say  a  few  words,  in  conclusion,  against  a  very  common,  but, 
as  we  think,  capital  error,  which  would  treat  the  No-Popery 
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agitation  as  a  consequence  of  tlie  bull  of  Pope  Pius  IX.  or 
the  pastoral  of  his  Eminence  Cardinal  Wiseman.  The  truth 
is,  the  causes  and  real  springs  of  these  outbreaks  are  quite 
independent  of  the  occasions  on  which  they  shew  themselves. 
When  a  man  goes  into  convulsions  at  the  offer  of  a  cup  of 
water,  we  do  not  say  that  the  water  has  caused  the  hydro- 
phobia, of  which  it  has  evoked  the  symptoms,  any  more  than 
we  blame  the  windmill  as  the  cause  of  the  madness  which  in- 
duced the  kniglit  to  treat  it  as  a  giant.  What  the  bite  of  a 
mad  dog  or  a  disease  of  the  brain  are  in  these  cases,  hatred  of 
our  religion  and  anger  at  its  spread  were  in  the  late  agitation. 
When  the  disease  has  arrived  at  a  certain  stage,  it  must  evince 
itself,  and  accident  decides  the  immediate  occasion  of  its  ap- 
pearance. The  No-Popery  madness  of  England  is  an  ever- 
smouldering  fire,  which  may  break  out  at  any  moment,  but 
which  is  never  so  dangerous  as  lohen  men  have  forgotten  its 
existence.  It  is  a  great  blessing,  that  not  only  our  own  eyes, 
but  those  of  all  the  wise  and  good  men  of  the  nation,  have 
been  opened  to  its  existence  and  its  dangers ;  and  it  is  a  great 
satisfaction  to  reflect,  that  if  in  the  late  sudden  outburst, 
when  every  body  was  taken  by  surprise  and  when  every  thing 
seemed  in  its  favour,  it  was  yet  got  under  without  doing  us 
any  material  injury,  we  have  still  less  to  fear  from  a  relapse. 
We  will  a-dd  too,  that  we  cannot  help  thinking  it  very  for- 
tunate that  it  happened  when  it  did  ;  fortunate  that  that  wise 
and  necessary  step,  the  restoration  of  our  hierarchy,  v.'hich,  in 
medical  phrase,  served  to  "  bring  out"  the  disorder,  was  not 
delayed  till  the  progress  of  our  faith  had  made  the  wrath  of 
our  enemies  still  more  furious,  or  our  own  numbers  more  im- 
posing. Had  the  numerical  force  of  English  Catholics  been 
greater,  the  insults  and  injuries  to  which  they  were  subjected 
might  have  provoked  retaliation,  and  the  fires  of  Stockport 
might  have  blazed  in  every  town.  That  it  was  not  so,  we  have 
every  reason  to  be  thankful.  Those  thanks,  however,  are  cer- 
tainly not  due  to  the  English  Government,  whether  of  Lord 
John  Russell  or  Lord  Derby. 


VOL.  XI. 


16  D ea I h-hed  Bequests  ;  or, 


DEATH-BED  BEQUESTS;  OE,  CATHOLIC  TESTATORS 
AND  PROTESTANT  CONSPIRATORS. 

A  TRUE  STORY. 

Sixty  years  ago,  a  young  man,  named  Mathuiin  Carre,  who 
had  been  intended  for  holy  orders,  and  had  already  received  the 
tonsure,  escaped  for  his  life  from  France,  then  raging  under 
the  horrors  of  revolution,  and  happily  reached  England  in 
safety.  He  took  up  his  residence  in  London,  of  course  in 
utter  penur}',  and  for  his  support  adopted  the  course  which 
so  many  emigrant  Frenchmen,  clerical  or  lay,  at  that  time 
pursued,  of  teaching  his  native  language  in  schools  or  private 
families.  A  certain  air  of  dignity  which  he  possessed,  with  a 
tall,  commanding  form,  and  all  the  courtesy  of  his  country, 
with  something  too  of  that  subdued  tone  which  he  would 
have  naturally  contracted  from  intercourse  with  the  French 
clergy,  caused  him  to  be  called  Abbe  ;  and  we  can  easily  con- 
ceive the  associations  and  recollections  which  the  little  word 
must  have  often  awakened  in  his  mind. 

On  his  arrival  in  England,  he  appears  to  have  applied  him- 
self with  energy  to  the  vocation  he  had  adopted ;  and  with 
unwearied  industry  he  went  to  and  fro  to  the  various  places 
where  he  was  engaged,  usually  for  a  paltry  pittance,  to  in- 
struct children  or  others  in  his  native  tongue.  Very  naturally 
and  properly,  commencing  in  poverty  and  working  so  hardly 
for  his  living,  he  practised  the  utmost  economy ;  and  in  pro- 
cess of  time,  quite  as  naturally,  this  became  a  habit  of  extreme 
parsimony.  He  lodged  in  the  poorest  of  rooms,  lived  on  the 
meanest  of  fare,  and  never  allowed  himself  the  slightest 
superfluity  of  any  sort.  Thus  he  lived  and  laboured,  and 
as  he  saved  small  sums,  hoarded  them  until  they  had  accu- 
mulated to  an  amount  with  which  he  was  enabled  to  buy  a 
little  stock.  Having  invested  it  in  the  Three  per  Cents, 
he  still  went  on  saving  from  what  he  earned,  and  adding 
savings  and  dividends  together,  and  investing  them  in  the 
same  way,  until  he  had  at  first  hundreds,  and  then  in  the 
course  of  years  thousands  standing  in  his  name  in  the  Consols 
accounts  at  the  Bank  of  England.  For  the  greater  part  of 
his  life  he  resided  at  Somers  Town,  near  the  Catholic  chapel 
of  St.  Aloysius,  of  which  the  Rev.  J.  Holdstock  was  for 
twenty-five  years  one  of  the  priests.  M.  Gasquet,  a  French 
Catholic,  who  has  practised  there  as  a  medical  man  for  nearly 
thirty  years,  remembered  Carre  all  that  time,  and  could  recal 
curious  traits  of  his  character.     About  twenty-five  years  ago, 
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two  French  Abbes,  brothers,  named  De  Coudray  (both  long 
since  dead),  officiated  at  the  chapel;  and  he  remembers  they 
spoke  of  him  as  un  avare.  In  1830,  after  Charles  X.  was 
expelled  from  France,  one  of  them  was  stopped  by  Carre  (in 
coming  out  from  the  chapel),  who  said,  with  an  air  of  kind- 
ness, that  he  must  be  much  inconvenienced  from  his  pension 
as  a  French  emigre  being  stopped,  and  that  he  (Carre)  would 
be  happy  to  assist  him.  The  Abbe  at  once  accepted  the  offer, 
and  borrowed  bl.  of  him.  But  in  a  day  or  two  Carre  repented 
of  his  generosity,  and  came  to  askthe  Abbe  for  the  money, 
saying  that  the  loan  entailed  a  loss  of  interest.  The  Abbe 
told  the  story  to  M.  Gasquet,  who  advanced  the  money  to 
repay  Carre,  whom  they  made  very  much  ashamed  of  himself 
by  offering  him  the  interest  accurately  calculated,  which  came 
to  about  a  farthing.  The  allusion  to  the  emigrants  reminds 
us  that  Carre,  although  during  the  last  twenty  years  of  his 
life  really  a  rich  man,  continued  down  to  the  very  last  to 
receive  an  allowance  of  15/.  per  annum  from  a  public  fund 
provided  for  the  support  oi poor  French  emigrants,  to  receive 
which  he  was  compelled  to  siv ear  to  poverty.  He  certainly 
lived  in  poverty;  the  few  coals  he  used  to  have  in  winter 
were  kept  in  a  corner  of  his  single  room,  which  served  for 
sitting-room  and  parlour,  bed-chamber,  pantry,  and  coal- 
cellar.  For  the  last  eighteen  years  of  his  life  Carre  lodged 
at  the  house  of  a  man  named  Hamilton,  who  of  course  became 
aware  that  he  had  a  miser  for  a  lodger,  and  paid  him  great  atten- 
tion, entertaining  expectations  of  having  his  money  bequeathed 
to  him,  more  especially  since  no  intercourse  was  carried  on 
between  the  old  man  and  his  relations.  They  lived  at  Lava}'-, 
in  the  department  of  La  Mayence,  and  about  ten  j^ears  ago 
comprised  a  brother  and  two  married  sisters.  He  had  heard 
nothing  of  them  until  1845,  when,  hearing  that  he  was  rich, 
they  began  to  make  inquiries  after  him ;  but  he  repulsed  all 
efforts  on  their  part  to  renew  any  intercourse,  satisfied  of  their 
selfishness,  and  often  saying  that  he  knew  they  only  cared 
for  his  money.  He  used  to  attend  the  Catholic  chapel,  but 
always  sat  in  the  free  seats,  behind  the  poor  girls'  school 
founded  by  the  late  venerable  Abbe  Carron,  and  on  some 
occasions  expressed  an  interest  in  the  schools.  When  asked 
sometimes  by  a  friend  as  to  what  he  meant  to  do  with  his 
money,  he  would  say  that  he  hoped  to  leave  a  lam.p  to  burn 
behind  him,  and  would  now^  and  then  refer  specifically  to  the 
schools.  For  the  last  three  or  four  years  of  his  life,  when  he 
went  to  confession,  it  was  to  Mr.  Holdstock. 

In  February  1847  this  old  man  had  attained  the  age  of 
seventy-seven,  having  lived  half  a  century  of  incessant  indus- 
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try  and  rigid  economy.  The  result,  so  far  as  his  savings  were 
concerned,  was,  that  he  had  not  less  than  10,000/.  in  the 
Three  per  Cents,  in  two  sums, — one  of  7000/.,  and  the  other 
of  3000/.  But  liis  strength  now  began  to  fail  him ;  not  so 
much  by  reason  of  the  work,  as  on  account  of  weakness  occa- 
sioned by  want  of  sufficient  nourishment.  Towards  the. end 
of  the  month,  the  old  man  had  walked  from  home  at  Somers 
Town  to  attend  a  school  at  Clerkenwell,  for  the  first  time 
after  the  Christmas  vacation,  and  had  reached  King's  Cross, 
but  there  felt  faint,  and  was  obliged  to  return  home,  saying 
to  the  landlord  that  he  was  too  weak  to  go  to  the  school,  or 
to  go  to  the  Bank  for  his  January  dividend  on  the  sum  of 
3000/.,  which  was  payable  in  that  month ;  whereupon  the 
landlord  proposed  that  he  should  go  for  him.  The  old  man 
lay  for  several  days  in  a  state  of  exhaustion,  yet  unwilling, 
from  his  habitual  avarice,  to  have  a  doctor  sent  for ;  but  at 
last  Hamilton,  the  landlord,  called  in  M.  Gasquet,  who  at 
once  saw  that  the  chief  cause  of  his  weakness  was  defect  of 
food,  and  ordered  nourishing  diet,  especially  beef-tea,  to  be 
taken  several  times  a  day. 

It  is  necessary  that  the  reader  should  well  consider  the 
total  dependence  of  an  aged  man  in  this  condition  upon  his 
landlord ;  lying  in  bed  exhausted  with  weakness,  and  unable 
to  move,  depending  for  life  upon  nourishment  being  adminis- 
tered to  him  several  times  a  day,  and  his  death  certain  quickly 
to  ensue  if  that  nourishment  were  withheld.  It  is  impossible 
to  imagine  a  position  of  more  utter  and  abject  dependence 
upon  another ;  and  it  is  most  material  to  remark  this  with 
reference  to  what  follows  in  the  narrative. 

It  was  on  Friday  the  26th  February  that  M.  Gasquet 
saw  Carre  first  on  this  occasion  ;  having  (be  it  observed) 
known  him  for  nearly  thirty  years,  and  being  well  acquainted 
with  his^  habits  and  his  reputed  wealth.  He  saw  him  the  next 
morning,  Saturday,  when  he  seemed  better;  but  in  the  course 
of  the  conversation  which,  as  a  countryman  and  fellow-Catho- 
lic and  old  acquaintance,  he  naturally  had  with  him,  M. 
Gasquet  recommended  him  to  seek  spiritual  aid,  which  he 
said  he  would  do.  M.  Gasquet  observed  with  disgust  the  dirty 
and  poverty-stricken  state  of  the  room  (with  hardly  any  fire 
in  the  grate),  and  remarked  upon  it  to  Carre,  who  said  it  was 
not  from  necessity  but  choice,  as  he  could  have  abundance  if 
he  pleased.  M.  Gasquet  then  suggested  that  he  should  leave 
some  of  his  money  for  charity  {pour  les  pauvres) ;  and  he  said 
it  was  his  intention  to  leave  something  handsome  {quelqiie 
chose  dejolie)  to  the  charities  connected  with  the  chapel. 

On  Sunday  morning  M.  Gasquet  again  called  on  Carre; 
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and  as  he  found  liim  rather  weaker,  he  repeated  his  directions 
as   to   nourishing   diet,  and  inquired  if  Mr.   Holdstock  had 
been  sent  for.     Finding  that  he  had  not  been,  he  deemed  it 
his  duty  to  tell  him  of  Carre's  condition  (the  old  man  having 
named  Mr.  Holdstock  to  M.  Gasquet  as  his  director),  and  at 
the  same  time   he   mentioned   Carre's    intentions    as   to   the 
schools.     Mr.  Holdstock  accordingly  saw  him,  and  of  course 
saw  him   alone,  and  it   may  be  reasonably  conjectured  that 
Carre  made  his  confession.     He  also  mentioned  to  the  priest 
the  intention  he  had  already  expressed  to  the  medical  man, 
and  wished  him  to  prepare  his  will.     To  this  Mr.  Holdstock 
objected,  but  he  offered  to  introduce  a  legal  gentleman  who 
should  do  it.     It  may  easily  be  imagined  that  an  aged  miser 
wlio  grudged  himself  food  and  fuel,  and  with  difficulty  was 
induced  to  call  for  a  doctor  when  he  had  been  lying  for  days 
prostrate  with  weakness,  did  not  much  relish  the  idea  of  hav- 
ing a  lawyer  running  up  "  a  little  bill"  in  respect  to  the  pre- 
paration of  a  will.     This  Mr.  Ploldstock  understood  to  be  the 
reason  that  he  was  asked  to  make  the  will ;  added  to  which, 
most  Catholics  would  have  greater  confidence  in  a  priest  than 
in  a  lawyer,  and  in  a  Catholic  lawyer  than  in  a  Protestant. 
Mr.  Holdstock,  therefore,  at  last  consented  to  take  instruc- 
tions for  the  will,  and  noted  them   down  in  pencil  for  the 
gentleman  who  was  to  draw  it  up  in  legal  form  ;   the  effect 
being,  that  the  7000/.  were  to  go  to  the  school,  and  the  3000/. 
to  the  relatives,  except  50/.  to  Hamilton  the  landlord,  and 
50/.  to  Mr.  Holdstock  for  masses.     On  the  same  evening  Mr. 
Holdstock  saw  Mr.  Cooke,  a  gentleman  who  for  twenty-five 
years  has  practised  at  the  Chancery  bar,  and  has  always  borne 
an  unexceptionable  character,  and  is  a  most  estimable  and  ami- 
able man  ;   who  for  sixteen  years  has  been  a  convert  to  the 
Catholic  faith,  and  for  nine  years  had  regularly  attended  the 
same  chapel  with  Carre,  and  was  therefore  well  known  to  all 
the  congregation.      The  next  day,  Monday,  this  gentleman 
prepared  the  will  according  to  the  instructions  he  had  re- 
ceived, and  in  the  afternoon  they  went  together  to  call  on 
Carre.     Mr.  Cooke  now  heard  from  his  own  lips  his  inten- 
tions, which  were  slightly  altered,  but  substantially  the  same 
as  he  had  intimated  at  first.     Mr.  Cooke,  however,  suggested 
that  the  7000/.  for  the  charity  should  be  disposed  of  by  deed, 
in  this  way:  vesting  it  in  three  trustees,  of  whom  Carre  himself 
was  to  be  one,  for  his  own  use  during  life,  and  for  the  schools 
at  his  death,  with  a  power  of  revoking  it  at  his  pleasure  at 
any  time  before  death.     This  latter  provision,  of  course,  was 
made  in   the   event  of  his  recovering  and  living  some  time 
longer,  in  which  case  he  might  desire  to  alter  the  disposition  of 
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his  property;  wliicli  it  was  hardly  likely  he  would  wish  to  do, 
after  such  mature  deliberation,  in  a  day  or  two.  The  reader 
is  requested  to  remark  this :  the  difference  between  a  deed  and 
a  will  was,  that  while  the  deed,  which  was  to  take  effect  at 
death,  had  substantially  the  saUiC  effect,  it  saved  legacy-duty, 
which  at  ten  per  cent  would  have  amounted  to  700/. ;  and  it 
was  not  revokable,  as  a  will  is,  by  the  mere  making  of  any 
other  instrument  by  way  of  will,  but  would  require  a  deed 
referring  to  and  revoking  the  previous  deed.  The  practical 
result  of  this,  therefore,  was  to  protect  Carr^  from  undue  in- 
fluence or  importunity  on  the  part  of  any  person  desiring  to 
have  a  greater  interest  in  the  disposition  of  his  property,  by 
rendering  necessary,  in  order  to  alter  its  disposition,  the  inter- 
vention of  a  legal  practitioner  and  the  production  of  the  pre- 
vious deed. 

Another  object,  or  at  least  another  effect,  of  Mr.  Cooke's 
suggestion  of  a  deed  instead  of  a  will  was,  that  the  disposition 
of  the  property  might  be  made  with  more  deliberation,  for 
the  preparation  of  the  deed  would  require  longer  delay  and 
another  interview  for  its  execution  ;  and,  in  fact,  the  Thursday 
following  was  fixed  for  the  purpose,  thus  interposing  a  further 
interval  of  three  days. 

Meanwhile  the  landlord  had  not  been  an  inattentive  or 
uninterested  observer  of  the  intentions  and  actions  of  his 
lodger;  he  was  keenly  alive  to  what  was  going  on,  and  na- 
turally jealous  of  the  interposition  of  other  parties.  When 
Mr.  Holdstock  had  left,  he  had  a  conversation  with  Carre, 
and  soon  found  out  what  was  in  contemplation,  and  that  all 
he  was  to  have  was  fifty  pounds.  This  displeased  and  dis- 
appointed him,  and  he  was  disposed  to  obstruct  all  further 
proceedings  that  were  necessary  for  the  carrying  out  of  the 
testator's  design.  Accordingly,  when  Mr.  Holdstock  and 
Mr.  Cooke  attended,  according  to  their  engagement,  with  the 
will  and  the  deed,  Hamilton,  aided  by  a  friend  of  his,  a  Mr. 
Brown,  endeavoured  to  prevent  their  seeing  Carr^.  Mr.  H., 
however,  persisted  in  seeing  him,  and  found  he  was  perfectly 
willing  that  the  business  should  proceed  when  he  understood 
that  the  parties  were  waiting  according  to  his  own  appoint- 
ment; and  it  was  proceeded  with  accordingly.  Mr.  Cooke 
was  called  in,  with  the  witnesses.  Miss  Clarke,  a  most  respect- 
able lady  who  has  for  a  long  course  of  years  been  engaged  in 
education,  and  Mr.  Hay,  a  highly  respected  clerk  in  Wright's 
bank.  Hamilton  and  his  friend  Brown  were  present  all  the 
time.  The  deed  transferring  the  7000/.  to  the  trustees,  the 
will  leaving  the  3000/.  to  the  family  and  the  legacies  to  the 
executors  and  the  landlord,  and  the  "  power  of  attorney"  to 
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enable  the  trustees  to  transfer  the  stock  into  their  names  at 
the  Bank  in  order  to  give  effect  to  the  deed,  were  then  read 
over  distinctly  by  Mr.  Cooke  and  explained  to  Carre,  who 
appeared  to  understand  every  thing,  and  suggested  a  codicil 
giving  all  the  furniture  to  Hamilton  and  the  dividends  then 
due,  amounting  to  about  fifty  pounds.  The  instruments  were 
then  duly  executed,  the  landlord's  friend  Brown  signing  as 
one  of  the  attesting  zvitnesses. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  imagine  a  transaction  more  natural, 
more  unimpeachable,  and,  under  the  circumstances,  more  laud- 
able. The  old  miser  in  his  last  days  leaves  a  large  amount  to 
his  relatives,  whom  he  did  not  even  know  by  sight ;  a  con- 
siderable legacy  to  his  landlord  ;  a  small  sum  for  masses  and 
to  each  of  his  executors;  the  residue,  the  largest  poition  of 
his  property,  he  leaves  for  the  benefit  of  a  very  deserving 
charity  attached  to  the  chapel  in  which  he  had  for  a  quarter 
of  a  century  worshipped,  and  founded  by  a  venerable  French 
priest  who,  like  himself,  had  been  an  emigrant  at  the  same 
dreadful  period,  some  "  sixty  years  since."  It  cannot  be  sur- 
prising, then,  that  when  the  parties  withdrew,  all  agreed,  in- 
cluding the  landlord  and  his  friend,  that  "  nothing  could  be 
more  satisfactory."  The  landlord  might  have  had  his  private 
reasons  for  dissatisfaction  ;  it  afterwards  turned  out  that  he 
had  ;  a  sense  of  disappointment  so  vivid  as  to  affect  him  even 
to  tears  (so  it  was  sworn) :  but  these  were  feelings  so  purely 
selfish,  that  he  could  scarcely  presume  to  express  them  ;  so  he 
appeared  to  be  satisfied.  And  thus  the  priest  and  the  lawyer 
and  the  rest  retired,  and  left  Hamilton  alone  with  the  old  man. 

All  this  had  happened  on  Friday,  the  3d  of  March.  TJie 
next  morning  Hamilton  saw  Mr.  Cooke,  and  expressed  the 
disappointment  he  felt  at  the  smallness  of  the  amount  left 
to  him  ;  although  it  was  just  double  of  what  was  left  to  the 
priest,  and  considering  that  he  was  an  utter  stranger  in  blood, 
and  was  paid  for  every  thing  he  had  ever  done  for  the  old  man, 
was  certainly  large  enough.  It  is  clear  that  he  had  been  using 
his  best  endeavours  to  persuade  Carre  himself  to  make  a  far- 
ther provision  for  him  ;  and  having  failed  in  this,  he  now  sought 
to  effect  his  object  through  the  influence  of  one  of  the  exe- 
cutors. In  reply,  Mr.  Cooke  merely  asked  if  Carre  had  inti- 
mated any  intention  to  alter  the  disposition  of  his  property  ? 
To  this  searching  question  Hamilton  could  only  answer  *'No;" 
and  the  reader's  particular  attention  is  requested  to  this  fact. 
Mr.  C.  then  desired  him,  if  such  a  wish  should  be  intimated, 
at  once  to  send  for  him  (he  lived  close  by),  and  he  would  attend 
Carre  for  the  purpose  of  efl^ecting  the  alteration.  Disappointed 
and  baffled  again,  the  landlord  withdrew,  and  forthwith  did 
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the  best  that  could  be  done  to  secure  at  least  what  was  left  to 
him.  He  got  Carre  to  sign  a  power  of  attorney  to  enable 
him  to  receive  the  50/.  dividend  on  the  3000/.,  and  he  did 
receive  them  on  that  day,  Saturday,  and  returned  to  his  house, 
where  the  old  man  lay,  weak  and  exhausted,  and  utterly  de- 
pendent on  his  discontented  landlord.  This  landlord,  be  it 
recollected,  had  now  in  his  possession  the  above  sum,  and  the 
no.ncnt  the  old  man  died  would  be  the  owner  of  it,  ar.d  of 
whatever  property  of  his  might  be  in  the  apartments.  What 
passed  that  day  with  the  old  man  no  witness  can  tell.  Four 
things  are  certain:  the  priest  was  not  sent  for,  the  medical 
man  was  not  sent  for,  Mr.  Cooke  was  not  sent  for,  and  the 
old  man  died.  At  four  o'clock  that  afternoon  Mr.  Cooke 
returned  home,  having  transferred  the  7000/.  stock  into  the 
names  of  Carre  and  the  other  trustees,  and  called  at  the  house 
of  Hamilton.  He  was  not  a  little  surprised  to  hear  of  Carre's 
death.  That  very  morning  he  had  seen  the  landlord,  who  did 
not  in  the  least  intimate  any  change  for  the  worse.  And  if 
there  had  been,  why  had  not  the  medical  man  been  sent  for? 
The  medical  man,  too,  was  no  less  surprised  to  hear  of  a 
death  which  seemed  to  him  very  sudden  under  the  circum- 
stances, more  especially  since  the  day  before  he  had  observed 
"  a  marked  improvement"  in  his  patient.  Mr.  Holdstock  was 
shocked.  Neither  of  them  had  heard  a  word,  although  close 
at  hand.  Again  we  ask,  why  had  they  not  been  sent  for  ? 
So  it  was,  however ;  Carre  was  dead. 

Again  on  this  occasion,  the  landlord  expressed  to  Mr. 
Cooke  his  disappointment  at  not  having  obtained  greater 
benefit  from  the  old  man's  will.  Again  Mr.  C.  inquired  if 
Carre  had  expressed  any  desire  to  alter  his  intentions,  either 
with  reference  to  the  charity  or  any  thing  else.  The  answer 
was  ill  the  negative. 

Foiled  on  this  tack,  Hamilton  tried  another,  and  expressed 
a  hope  that  the  trustees  would  consider  him.  Mr.  C.  ex- 
pUiined  that  they  had  no  power  to  apply  the  charity-fund  to 
any  private  purpose.  Hamilton  went  on  to  talk  of  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Nerinckx,  the  senior  priest  of  the  chapel,  whom  he  called 
"  a  good  old  gentleman,"  and  said  "  there  were  so  many  good 
things  in  the  Catholic  religion,  that  some  day  he  might  think 
seriously  on  tlie  subject."  This  made  an  unpleasant  impres- 
sion upon  Mr.  Cooke's  mind;  it  struck  him  at  once  that  the 
landlord  was  trying  alternately  by  throwing  out  hints  in  the 
way  of  threat,  and  by  holding  out  hopes  as  to  a  contemplated 
conversion,  to  influence  the  trustees  to  do  something  for  him. 
Repeatedly  afterwards  Hamilton  pressed  Mr.  Cooke  to  use  his 
influence  with  the  relatives  of  the  deceased.    At  last,  however, 
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Mr.  C.  effectually  put  a  stop  to  these  importunities  by  re- 
questing liim  to  prepare  a  written  statement  of  his  supposed 
claims,  to  be  laid  before  the  relatives  when  they  should  arrive. 
From  that  time  the  landlord  said  no  more  about  them,  except- 
ing  that  once,  when  the  relatives  were  actually  coming,  he 
again  urged  Mr.  Cooke  to  press  his  claims  upon  them,  adding, 
"  It  v/ill  be  for  your  interest  to  do  so."  Mr.  C.  indignantly 
inquired  what  he  meant  by  this  insinuation,  upon  which 
flamilton  apologised. 

Immediately  after  Carre's  death,  Mr.  Cooke  wrote  to  the 
relatives  in  France,  to  inform  them  of  the  will  made  in  their 
favour ;  and  in  the  month  of  April,  Hamilton  too,  who  had 
by  that  time  exhausted  all  his  importunity  with  the  trustees, 
and  to  no  purpose,  wrote  to  these  same  relatives,  in  which  he 
professes  to  give  *'  a  full  statement"  of  all  the  circumstances 
of  his  lodger's  decease.  This  statement  is  in  exact  conformity 
with  every  thing  that  has  here  been  told,  excepting  only  on 
the  one  ]3oint  of  Carre's  intentions  with  regard  to  himself,  on 
which  he  declared  (contrary  to  his  repeated  acknowledgments 
to  Mr.  Cooke)  that  Carre  was  not  satisfied  with  v>hat  he  had 
done,  and  had  expressed  a  hope  that  the  relatives  would  make 
a  better  provision  for  him,  on  the  strength  of  which  he  now 
coolly  proposed  that  he  should  share  in  the  money  left  to  them. 
In  June  two  of  these  relatives  arrived  in  England ;  Fran9ois 
Metairie  and  his  wife,  the  niece  of  Carre.  When  Hamilton 
found  that  they  did  not  credit  his  story  about  Carre's  alleged 
intention  to  leave  him  a  larger  legacy,  or  at  least  that  they 
were  not  going  to  act  upon  it,  he  gave  vent  to  his  bitter  dis- 
appointment, not  only  in  words,  but  tears ;  and  then  for  the 
-first  time  alluded  to  the  influence  of  Mr.  Holdstock  in  a  way 
calculated  to  excite  suspicion,  and  accused  him  of  having 
violently  interfered.  During  four  months  in  which  he  had 
been  writing  and  speaking  on  the  subject,  this  was  the  first 
word  on  his  part  tending  to  impugn  a  transaction  at  which 
he  had  been  present,  which  a  friend  of  his  had  attested,  and 
wdiich  he  had  himself  afterwards  aided  in  carrying  out;  and 
he  now  spoke  these  words  in  a  passion  of  tears  at  his  own 
bitter  disappointment.  The  relatives  went  to  see  Mr.  Cooke, 
and  received  from  him  a  copy  of  the  deed  conveying  the  7000/. 
to  the  charity.  Of  course  they  did  not  like  it.  People  don't 
usually  like  to  lose  money ;  and  relatives  of  a  deceased  person 
are  apt  to  consider  money  as  lost  which  they  had  expected, 
and  which  goes  to  somebody  else,  more  especially  if  it  goes  to 
a  charity.  Hence  they  now  at  least  so  far  sympathised  with 
Hamilton  that  they  were  disappointed,  and  they  had  now  to 
brood  over  their  disappointment  as  he  had  brooded  over  his. 
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But  they  could  neither  find  from  his  account  of  the  matter, 
nor  from  the  nature  of  the  transaction  itself,  any  foundation 
for  impeaching  it;  so  they  returned  to  France  again,  after 
having  settled  with  the  executors,  and  received  the  3000/.  (less 
legacies  and  expenses)  to  be  divided  among  them.  It  appears, 
however,  that  the  relatives  quarrelled  among  themselves;  and 
those  who  had  settled  the  business  in  London  were  grievously 
suspected  and  reproached.  The  result  was  several  journeys 
to  England  ;  but  nothing  could  be  made  of  the  affair  :  law^-ers 
were  appealed  to ;  but  there  was  not  the  least  ground  or  pre- 
tence for  impeaching  a  transaction  which  had  been  conducted 
with  such  care  and  deliberation,  and  moreover  had  taken 
place  in  the  presence  of  one  who  had  the  strongest  interest  in 
obstructing  it,  namely,  the  landlord.  It  appeared  hopeless, 
and  in  ordinary  times  would  have  been  hopeless,  to  attempt 
to  impeach  it ;  so  ultimately  the  relatives  returned  finally  to 
France,  there  *'  to  digest  the  venom  of  their  spleen  ;"  and  the 
Somers  Town  school  went  on  prosperously  under  the  income 
supplied  from  the  gift  of  Carre.  All  this  occurred  in  1847; 
and  in  1819  Mr.  Nerinckx,  the  senior  chaplain,  published  a 
statement  in  the  Tablet  of  their  position,  and  of  the  circum- 
stances of  the  gift. 

In  1850,  however,  occurred  an  event  which  occasioned  an 
anti-Catholic  excitement  unprecedented  since  the  period  of 
the  Gordon  riots;  and  in  the  next  year  the  agitation  about 
"  Papal  Aggression"  aroused  the  excitement  to  an  intensity  of 
virulence  unparalleled  since  the  time  of  Titus  Oates.  Every 
affair  which  could  be  laid  hold  of  as  a  means  either  of  adding 
to  the  excitement  or  of  gratif}'ing  the  animosity  which  it 
aroused  was  eagerly  taken  advantage  of.  In  the  mean  time 
Lord  Bn>ugham,  whose  anti-catholic  aversions  had  not  been 
mitigated  by  the  munificence  of  more  than  one  Catholic  tes- 
tator, happened  to  hear  of  the  case,  and  mentioned  it  to 
his  learned  friends  the  Whig  law-officers  of  the  Crown. 
They  at  once  saw  and  said  that  it  was  too  good  a  thing 
to  be  lost  sight  of;  especially  as  the  Catholic  Bishop  of 
the  London  District  was  one  of  the  trustees  under  the  deed, 
and  he  was  now  Cardinal  Wiseman,  the  very  prelate  who 
had  been  the  innocent  cause,  or  rather  the  pretence,  of  all 
the  excitement  which  the  Ministry  were  just  then  making 
use  of  for  the  purpose  of  raising  political  capital.  It  was 
seen  at  once  that  the  appearance  of  the  Cardinal's  name  in 
print  as  defendant  in  a  secular  suit  would  add  fresh  fuel 
to  the  fire.  It  was  true  he  could  only  be  a  nominal  defendant, 
seeing  that  he  had  nothing  at  all  to  do  with  the  transaction, 
which  occurred  in  1847,  before  he  was  Bishop  of  the  London 
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District.     But  it  would,  of  course,  be  easy  to  set  his  name 
before  the  public  in  the  papers  as  a  defendant ;  and  the  public 
would  not  easily  discriminate  between  the  re«/ defendant,  Mr. 
Cooke,  and  the  nominal  one,  the  Cardinal.     Such  was  the  Pro- 
testant plot.    The  question  was,  how  to  work  it.    The  problem 
was  to  get  it  before  the  public  as  soon  and  in  as  exciting  a 
w^iy  as  possible.     A  motion  was  given  notice  of  to  bring  the 
fund  into  court;   a  purely  immaterial  proceeding,  to  which 
the  defendant  was  prepared  to  assent.     This,  of  course,  would 
have  occasioned  no  discussion,  and  presented  no  opportunity 
for  an  exciting  parade  of  the  case.     Here  a  conspiracy  was 
concocted  of  the  most  cruel  and  cowardly  character  ever  con- 
ceived.    Suddenly  there  appeared  in  the   Observer  copies  of 
long  affidavits  made  by  Ham.ilton  and  his  friend  Brown,  con- 
veying the  foulest  imputations  against  Mr.  Holdstock  and  Mr. 
Cooke.     This,  of  course,  was  an  aggravated  libel,  without  the 
least  pretence  for  palliation,  and  exposed  the  responsible  party 
not  only  to  the  risk  of  an  action  for  libel,  but  also  of  com- 
mittal hy  the  Court  of  Chancery  for  contempt  of  court,  for 
persons  have  repeatedly  been  committed  for  conduct  of  this 
kind.     The   defendants'  attorney,  therefore,  was  justified   in 
attempting  to  trace  the  agents  of  this  malicious  and  libellous 
publication.     He  traced  it  to  the  man  Brown,  the  deponent 
of  one  of  the   affidavits   thus  published.     He,  the  attesting 
witness  to  the  deed,  who  had  for  years  never  dreamt  of  im- 
pugning it,  now  makes  a  most  offensive  affidavit  containing 
the  foulest   imputations  against   the  respectable  parties  con- 
cerned in  it,  and  carries  the  affidavit  to  a  weekly  newspaper 
directly  he  has  sworn  it.     Who  set  him  on  to  do  this  ?     The 
reader  will  form  his  own  opinion  upon  this  point,  when  we 
inform  him  that  Brown  was  traced  to  Lord  Brougham,  and 
found  to  be  in  communication  with  him.      And  what  was  the 
account  which  this  man  and  his  friend,  the  landlord,  now  gave 
of  the  transaction   they  had  witnessed,  and  attested,  and  for 
years  acquiesced  in  ?     It  will  hardly  be   credited   that  their 
representation  was,  that  Carre   did   not   know  what  he   had 
signed;  that  he  did  not  intend  to  dispose  of  the  7000/.  to  the 
charity ;  and  that  he  thought  the  deed  he  had  executed  for 
that  purpose  was  merely  a  power  of  attorney  to  enable  the 
landlord  to  receive  the  dividends  due  on  the  oOOO/.     This  was 
what  Hamilton  solemnly  swore,  and  in  the  face  of  the  fact 
that  there  were  three  instruments  executed — one  a  deed,  one 
a  will,  and  one  a  power  of  attorney  (a  power  not  to  receive, 
but  transfer  stock,  and  to  transfer  it  into  the  names  of  the 
trustees  under  the  deed — all  parts  of  one  transaction);  and 
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in  the  face  of  the  fact  that  Mr.  Cooke  had  twice  attended 
the  testator  on  the  subject,  first  for  instructions,  and  next 
with  the  three  documents  for  the  purpose  of  explanation  and 
execution ;  and  further,  in  the  face  of  the  fact  that  Hamilton 
had  actually  written  a  letter   to  the  relatives  distinctly  de- 
claring that  the  testator  had,  on  the  occasion  of  executing 
those  documents,  disposed  of  his  property,  and  made  his  final 
disposition  of  it ! — a  letter  which  he  had  forgotten  when  he 
made  his  affidavit,  and  the  preservation  of  which  was  one  of 
those  interpositions  of  Providence  by  which  we  so  often,  in 
judicial  investigations,  find  the  darkest  and  deepest  schemes 
defeated  and  exposed.     When  it  was  produced  in  court,  the 
countenance    of  Lord    Cranworth    underwent    a    remarkable 
change  of  expression.     It  may  suffice,  as  a  further  description 
of  the  landlord's  affidavit,  to  say  that  he  swore  Mr.   Cooke 
had   drawn  the   documents  without  any  instructions!     It  is 
only  to   be  added,  that  the  landlord's  friend  swore,  for  the 
most  part,  in  the  same  terms ;  although  all  he  knew  of  the 
transaction  was,  that  he  had  been  present  at  the  execution  of 
the  documents,  and  had  attested  them.     Any  lawyer  knows 
with  what  suspicion  such  evidence  of  an  attesting  witness,  im- 
pugning a  transaction  he  had  attested,  has  always  been  received 
in  any  court,  and  how  indignant  some  of  our  greatest  judges 
have  been  at  the  idea  of  such  a  course ;  sometimes  actually 
committing  the  witness  for  the  manifest  fraud  or  falsehood. 

These  affidavits  being  published,  of  course  the  defendants 
had  now  no  alternative  but  to  meet  them,  and  they  went  into 
court  solely  for  that  reason  ;  although,  as  already  observed,  the 
cause  was  not  ripe  for  hearing,  and  the  motion  before  the  court 
was  such  as  77iust  be  assented  to.  There  was  an  unscrupulous 
astuteness  in  all  this  which  is  very  striking,  taken  in  connection 
with  the  fact,  that  as  one  of  the  two  witnesses.  Brown,  was 
found  to  have  been  in  communication  with  Lord  Brougham, 
so  also  the  plaintiffs'  attorney  was  afterwards  shewn  to  have 
been  not  only  under  the  same  influence,  but  to  have  been  ori- 
ginally set  in  motion  by  him,  the  ex- chancellor  having  ac- 
tually introduced  the  plaintiffs  to  him.  Under  such  exalted 
and  excellent  auspices,  and  with  such  tactics,  the  case  came 
into  court;  and  Mr.  Bethell,  a  Queen's  counsel,  the  leading 
counsel  at  the  Chancery  Bar,  was  retained  as  the  most  able  to 
dress  it  up.  and  put  it  forth  in  the  most  exciting  manner. 
And  well  he  did  his  work.  One  would  have  thought  that  in  a 
case  resting  on  affidavits  so  questionable,  and  opposed  to  in- 
consistencies so  palpable  and  to  evidence  so  convincing,  there 
would  have  been  some  forbearance  on  the  part  of  an  advocate 
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of  high  standing  in  doing  the  utmost  lie  could  towards  destroy- 
ing the  reputation  of  an  exemplary  clergyman  of  nearly  thirty 
years'  standing,  and  a  fellow-counsel  of  more  than  twenty. 
One  would  have  supposed,  we  say,  that  the  least  sensitive 
mind  might  have  scrupled  to  assail  such  men,  upon  such  tes- 
timony, in  terms  the  most  truculent  and  offensive.  Not  so, 
however.  No  greater  forbearance  was  displayed  by  Mr.  Bethell 
on  this  occasion  than  by  Sir  F.  Thesiger  on  another  and  more 
recent  one.  As,  in  the  latter  case,  the  leader  of  the  bar  hesi- 
tated not  to  insinuate  against  such  men  as  Cardinal  Antonelli 
a  complicity  in  forgery  and  perjury  which  he  could  not  have 
believed  to  be  true ;  so,  in  this  case,  the  leader  of  the  Chan- 
cery Bar  did  not  scruple  to  impute  to  a  priest  so  exemplary 
as  Mr.  Holdstock,  and  a  barrister  so  unimpeachable  as  Mr. 
Cooke,  an  implication  in  fraud  and  conspiracy  which  he 
must  have  believed  to  be  false.  Such  is  the  morality  of  the 
English  bar  in  the  nineteenth  century.  Such  conduct  is  vin- 
dicated by  a  conventionalis77i ;  as  perjury  was  formerly  vindi- 
cated, it  appears,  by  members  of  the  House  of  Commons 
sitting  on  Election  Committees.  It  is  said  that  it  is  enough 
if  counsel  speak  according  to  instructions,  however  false,  and 
however  little  he  himself  may  credit  them.  This  is  Protestant 
nioralit}^  No  trace  of  it  can  be  found  before  the  age  of  Eli- 
zabeth, when  the  current  of  immorality  began  to  set  in  along 
with  the  tide  of  heresy  upon  this  unhappy  country!  It  is 
setting  up  a  human  usage  against  a  divine  command.  Thou 
shalt  not  speak  slander,  says  the  Decalogue  ;  and  the  Protestant 
counsel  says,  "Not,  excepting  when  I  find  it  in  my  brief!" 
A  Catholic  moralist  would  ask,  "  Did  you  believe  it  ?"  and  if 
conscience  answered  no,  would  convict  the  man  of  the  sin  of 
slander.  In  such  a  case  as  this — of  mortal  sin — Mr.  Bethell's 
conscience  asked  no  such  question.  It  is  painful  to  recal 
all  that  he  allowed  himself  to  say  of  Mr.  Holdstock  and  Mr. 
Cooke.  "VVe  must  hurry  on  to  the  termination  of  the  transac- 
tion. The  newspapers  gave  the  most  flaming  accounts  of  his 
statements,  continued  as  they  were  elaborately  for  several  succes- 
sive days.  When  Mr.  Cooke's  counsel,  the  present  Vice-Chan- 
cellor  Stuart,  commenced  the  defence,  the  reports  were  re- 
duced and  cut  down,  and  daily  became  "small  by  degrees 
and  ungenerously  less,"  until  there  was  at  last  a  bare  notice 
of  "  case  proceeding,"  and  a  complete  burking  of  the  defend- 
ants' case,  not  one  of  their  affidavits  being  published! 

All  that  was  said  against  them  had  gone  forth ;  what  was 
said  in  their  favour  was  withheld  :  where  was  the  use,  then,  of 
going  on  ?  They  felt  it  vain  to  struggle  for  justice  under  such 
circumstances :  they  had  full  confidence  in  the  judge ;  Lord 
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Crainvorth  is  a  man  of  honesty  and  integrity ;  and  if  he  had 
had  the  decision,  the  defendants  would  have  demanded  it,  and 
had  no  doubt  as  to  what  it  would  have  been.  But,  alas,  the 
validity  of  the  transaction  would  have  to  be  decided  by  a  jury, 
and  a  jury  chosen  out  of  that  very  public  whose  prejudices 
had  been  diligently  fed  day  after  day  with  the  most  exciting 
statements  made  on  behalf  of  the  plaintiff,  but  from  whom 
every  word  of  the  defence  was  being  carefully  withheld.  They 
felt,  therefore,  that  justice  had  no  chance.  Their  counsel  ad- 
vised a  compromise.  The  other  side,  knowing  they  had  no  case, 
(or  otherwise  why  should  they  have  given  in  ?)  gladly  acceded  ; 
but  the  defendants  would  not  agree  to  it,  unless  the  plaintiffs 
withdrew  the  charges  of  fraudulent  conduct,  and  took  those 
foul  affidavits  off  the  file.  This  was  done;  the  plaintiffs  re- 
ceived half  the  property ;  and  Lord  Brougham,  Mr.  Bt^thell, 
and  Mr.  Brown  could  congratulate  themselves  upon  having 
been  concerned  in  depriving  a  deserving  Catholic  charity  of 
half  an  endowment,  obtained  under  circumstances  which  they 
all  three  well  knew,  and  one  of  them  had  d  libera tely  de- 
clared, w^ere  "  perfectly  fair  and  satisfactory." 

Such  was  English  justice  in  the  case  of  Carr^  ;  and  such 
are  the  cases  which,  in  the  hands  of  Protestant  law3'ers  and 
with  the  help  of  an  unprincipled  Protestant  press,  are  made 
to  assume  certain  false  colours  and  proportions,  by  means  of 
which  not  only  is  the  popular  prejudice  against  our  clergy 
strengthened  and  increased,  but  the  Headlams,  the  Spooners, 
and  the  Newdeo:ates  of  our  lesfislature  feel  themselves  en- 
couraged  to  propose,  and  may  not  improbably  be  actually  en- 
abled to  carry,  new  laws  which  shall  still  further  impede  the 
exercise  of  Christian  charity.  In  the  present  instance,  indeed, 
the  libellous  affidavits  imputing  undue  influence,  and  even 
violence,  to  the  priest,  were  afterwards  withdrawn  ;  but  the 
impression  upon  the  public  mind  which  those  affidavits  had 
created,  and  which  they  were  intended  to  create^  are  not  so 
easily  removed.  The  case  of  Metairie  v.  Wiseman  has  now 
become  jiart  of  the  regular  "  stock  in  trade"  of  the  platform- 
orators  of  Exeter  Hall,  and  will  be  quoted  again  and  again  as 
a  striking  instance  of  the  "  rapacity  of  the  Popish  clergy," 
availing  themselves  of  "  the  terrors  of  dying  men."  With  what 
justice,  the  preceding  narrative  (which  is  compiled  from  the 
sworn  affidavits  of  all  the  parties  concerned)  sufficiently  shews. 
On  the  one  hand,  the  priest  against  whom  all  this  obloquy 
has  been  directed  had  only  seen  the  dying  man  twice,  and  only 
once  alone,  and  then  only  for  a  very  short  time ;  and  the 
landlord  swore  that,  wlien  the  priest  was  gone,  Carr^  repeated 
to  him  what  had  passed  between  them,  so  that,  if  the  landlord's 
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evidence  were  true,  the  influence  of  the  priest  could  not  have 
been  very  s^reat.  The  hmdlord,  on  the  other  hand,  from  the 
moment  the  poor  old  man  lay  prostrate  on  his  bed,  dependent 
for  his  support  on  the  almost  hourly  ministration  of  nourishing 
food,  had  him  absolutely  in  his  own  power;  moreover,  by  his 
own  confession,  he  was  continually  and  incessantly  urgent  with 
the  dying  man  that  he  would  make  a  better  provision  for  him 
in  his  will ;  and  yet  not  a  syllable  of  reproach  is  heard  as  to 
any  *'  undue  influence"  that  had  been  exercised  by  this  man, 
notwithstanding  that  his  case  comes  precisely  within  the  defi- 
nition which  we  quoted  in  our  last  from  the  great  Protestant 
authority  in  this  matter,  Swinborne ;  "  when  the  testator  is 
under  the  government  of  the  persuader,  and  in  his  danger" 
{i.e.  in  peril  of  his  power).  *'  And  therefore  if  the  physitian, 
during  the  time  of  sickness,  he  instant  with  the  testator  to  give 
him  his  goods,  the  testament  is  not  good;  for  the  law presumeth 
that  the  testator  did  it  lest  the  pthysitian  should  forsake  him,  or 
negligently  cure  him.'"  This  landlord  stood  in  the  case  of  the 
physician  ;  by  "forsaking  or  negligently  curing  him,"  the  tes- 
tator's death  would  have  been  accelerated  ;  he  acknowledged 
that  he  was  "  instant  with  the  testator  to  give  him  his 
goods,"  and  the  testator  gave  them;  yet  his  influence  is  not 
complained  of,  the  legacies  left  to  him  are  not  impeached. 
Truly,  the  moral  of  the  case  seems  to  be  this,  tiiat  ac- 
cording to  the  standard  of  ethics  recognised  by  public  opi- 
nion in  a  Protestant  country,  a  man  may  lawfully  use  any 
influence  on  a  dying  man  for  the  benefit  of  his  own  pocket ; 
but  that  influence  exercised  for  the  benefit  of  a  charity  is 
"  undue  influence,"  more  especially  if  it  has  been  exercised 
by  a  priest. 


A  CHAPTER  IN  THE  HISTORY  OF  THE  REFORMATION 
IN  IRELAND. 

Elizabeth'' s  first  Irish  Parliament. 

In  discussions  on  the  re-settlement  of  Church  property  in  Ire- 
land, advocates  of  the  Established  Church  frequently  assert 
that  this  property  was  transferred  to  its  present  uses  by  an 
act  of  the  Irish  nation  assembled  in  Parliament  in  the  second 
year  of  Elizabeth,  January  12,  1559-60.  The  Irish  Bishops, 
it  is  maintained,  were  present;  and  not  only  did  not  oppose 
the  spoliation  of  the  Catholic  Church,  but  conformed  very 
generally  to  the  Anglican  heresy.     A  settlement  of  this  his- 
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torical  question  can  influence  very  slightly,  we  fear,  the  con- 
flicting claims  of  the  rival  Churches  at  the  present  day.  If 
one  hundred  Irish  legislators  voted  the  establishment  of  Pro- 
testantism three  hundred  years  ago,  their  votes  cannot  prove 
that  the  Irish  Church  has  not  been  ever  since  an  injustice 
unparalleled  in  the  annals  of  nations,  civilised  or  savage ;  if 
these  legislators  did  not  vote  its  establishment,  if  the  Irish 
statutes  of  1560  never  received  their  assent,  Drs.  Whately 
and  Beresford  would  not,  therefore,  be  more  easily  induced  to 
resign  their  princely  palaces  and  broad  acres  to  the  nation, 
much  less  to  Archbishops  Cullen  and  Dixon.  If,  then,  we 
undertake  to  discuss  the  point,  it  is  purely  as  a  matter  of  his- 
tory ;  and  we  shall  the  more  carefully  abstain  from  exaggera- 
tion or  vituperation,  as  we  think  we  have  something  important 
to  communicate,  not  generall}^  known  to  our  readers. 

An  act  of  Parliament,  old  or  new,  is  a  very  good  thing 
when  it  falls  in  with  our  prejudices,  and  fills  our  pockets 
with  money ;  and  Anglicans,  therefore,  very  naturally  cherish 
Elizabeth's  first  Irish  Parliament  as  being  the  very  keystone  of 
their  Church  in  that  country.  But  they  can  throw  a  veil  over 
the  proceedings  of  that  Church  when  opposed  to  acts  of  Par- 
liament. They  had  no  act  of  Parliament  for  their  heresies 
introduced  into  the  Irish  Church  by  Edward  VI. ;  their  first 
Bishops,  Brown  of  Dublin,  Staples  of  Meath,  Bale  ofOssory, 
and  Casey  of  Limerick,  took  wives,  not  only  against  the  canons 
of  the  Church,  but  also  against  an  existing  act  of  Parliament; 
Edward's  heretical  liturgy  was  introduced  into  a  few  Irish 
cathedrals  in  spite  of  all  law  both  civil  and  ecclesiastical.  All 
these  innovations  were  brought  about  solely  by  the  autho- 
rity of  a  king's  letter  in  council ;  nor  has  any  Anglican  writer 
ever  attempted  to  assign  any  other  sanction  for  them.*  Eliza- 
beth herself,  before  she  ever  summoned  an  Irish  Parliament, 
commanded  her  English  servants  in  Ireland  to  use  her  liturgy 
in  their  houses,  and  by  her  high  prerogative  exempted  them 
from  impeachment  for  thus  violating  acts  of  Parliament  and 
the  laws  of  the  Churchf ;  and  even  though  she  had  pursued 
this  line  of  conduct  uniformly  to  the  end,  though  she  had 
never  .summoned  an  Irish  Parliament  at  all,  but  had  robbed  the 
Church  by  a  letter  in  council  or  by  royal  proclamation,  we 
feel  confident  that  her  measures  and  her  memory  would  have 
been  just  as  zealously  defended  by  those  who  now  plead  her 

*  Dr.  Mant's  History  of  the  Church  of  Ireland,  vol.  i.  pp.  1S8-192. 

t  Shirley's  Original  Letters,  p.  1)0.  These  Letters,  lately  published  (London, 
18.')1),  confirm  all  that  was  generally  believed  of  the  uncanonical  and  purely 
secular  means  adopted  by  Edward  VL  to  suppress  the  Catholic  religion  in 
Ireland. 
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acts  of  Parliament.  And,  for  our  own  part,  we  think  that  the 
bolder  would  have  been  the  better  course ;  for  her  Parliament, 
such  as  it  was,  only  added  fraud  to  force,  treachery  to  tyranny. 
It  represented  neither  the  nobility,  nor  the  commonalty,  nor 
the  clergy  of  Ireland  ;  the  great  majority  of  those  who  are  s  id 
to  have  assisted  at  it  never  approved  its  enactments,  or  cer- 
tainly never  observed  them ;  it  was  not  an  act  of  the  Irish 
nation ;  and  it  left  the  Protestant  clergy,  what,  for  the  most 
part,  they  have  been  ever  since,  chaplains  to  a  garrison  of 
English  adventurers  and  landlords.  Never,  even  for  one  hour 
during  Elizabeth's  reign,  could  they  be  called  the  clergy  of  the 
Irish  people.  Our  adversaries  themselves  admit  the  truth  of 
this  assertion  with  regard  to  the  last  thirty  years  of  her  reign. 
In  the  following  paper,  therefore,  we  shall  restrict  ourselves 
to  the  first  years,  and  shew  that  it  is  equally  true  of  them  also. 

And  first,  let  us  speak  of  the  House  of  Commons  in  this 
vaunted  Irish  Parliament,  which  is  said  to  have  voted  for  the 
establishment  of  Protestantism.  According  to  the  published 
list,*  it  consisted  of  seventy -six  members ;  twenty  from  ten 
counties,  and  fifty-six  from  twenty-eight  cities  or  boroughs. 
There  was  no  county  member  for  any  part  of  Ulster  or  Con- 
naught,  though  parts  of  both  provinces  had  been  represented 
in  preceding  Parliaments.  These  provinces,  comprising  fully 
one-half  of  Ireland,  had  only  six  borough  members ;  two  from 
Carrickfergus,  and  two  each  from  Galway  and  Atherry.  Of 
the  six  counties  of  Munster,  two  only  were  represented, 
namely,  Tipperary  and  Waterford ;  and  even  in  Leinster,  four 
of  the  present  counties,  namely,  the  King's  and  Queen's 
Counties,  Longford,  and  Wicklow,  were  not  represented. 
Thus  the  county  representation  in  this  Parliament  included 
little  more  than  one-fourth  of  the  island.  Of  the  borough 
members  the  great  majority  were  returned  from  places  in 
eight  Leinster  counties.  Munster  sent  only  sixteen  mem- 
bers,.from  Cork,  Waterford,  Limerick,  Dungarvan,  Youghall, 
Fethard,  Clonmel,  and  Kinsale  ;  while  Leinster  sent  thirty- 
four  members  from  seventeen  boroughs  or  cities.  Thus,  of 
the  whole  representatives  in  the  Commons,  two-thirds  were 
returned  from  a  part  only  of  the  present  province  of  Lein- 
ster. Will  any  one  pretend  that  the  votes  of  such  a  Par- 
liament can  with  any  propriety  be  considered  the  will  of  the 
Commons  of  Ireland  ? 

Moreover,  if  it  is  true  that  these  members  consented  to  the 
establishment  of  the  Protestant  religion,  it  can  only  have  been 
in  order  that  both  themselves  and  their  constituents  might 
have  the  luJcury  of  violating  all  the  enactments  which  they 

•  Tracts  relating  to  Ireland,  vol.  ii.  p.  135.     Irish  Archaeological.  Socisty. 
VOL.  XT.  D 
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are  said  to  have  made;  for,  according  to  these  enactments, 
attendance  at  the  Protestant  worship  was  prescribed  under 
penalty  of  fine,  the  Catholic  worship  was  prohibited,  and  the 
oath  of  supremacy  required  as  a  qualification  for  all  offices, 
both  civil  and  religious.  Now,  in  the  first  place,  attendance 
at  Protestant  worship  was  simply  an  impossibility  in  all  the 
counties,  except  half  the  counties  of  Louth,  Meath^  Dublin, 
and  Kildare,  beyond  which  the  Irish  language  alone  was  un- 
derstood.* The  Protestant  Prayer-book  was  not  translated 
into  that  language.f  The  reform :rs,  it  is  true,  convicted 
themselves  of  dishonesty  by  dispensing  in  what  they  said  was 
God's  law ;  they  sanctioned  the  ti'anslation  of  the  Prayer-book 
into  Latin  (an  unknown  tongue)  for  the  use  of  those  places  in 
which  the  English  was  not  understood ;  but  even  tliis  self- 
convicted  imposture  was  not  carried  into  effect. J  If,  then, 
the  county  members  voted  for  this  Protestant  Prayer-book, 
they  voted  for  what  they  knew  was  at  the  time  an  impossi- 
bility for  their  constituents,  and  which  continued  so  during 
the  whole  reign  of  Elizabeth.  This  argument  does  not  apply 
with  equal  force  to  the  boroughs,  in  some  of  which,  especiall}^ 
in  Leinster,  the  English  language  was  understood;  and  the 
Protestant  service  therefore  was  possible,  if  the  people  wished 
to  attend  it.  That  they  had  no  such  wish,  however,  is  per- 
fectly clear  from  the  unexceptionable  evidence  of  the  first  re- 
formers themselves,  who  declaim  against  the  blindness  and  ob- 
duracy of  the  Irish,  with  as  much  pathos  and  violence  as  the 
most  accredited  organs  of  English  bigotry  at  the  present  day. 
Brown,  Bishop  of  Dublin,  complained  that  the  Irish  were  as 
zealous  for  the  Papacy  as  the  saints  and  martyrs  ever  were 
for  the  truth. §  Cromwell's  name  was  as  odious  to  their  ears 
as  that  of  his  too-famous  namesake  Oliver  was  to  their  de- 
scendants ;  and  they  gave  an  unequivocal  testimony  of  their 
detestation  of  his  measures  by  preserving  the  Church  and 
monastic  lands  of  three  provinces  for  their  lawful  owners,  not- 
withstanding Henry's  confiscations  and  grants.||  Bale  of  Ossory, 

•  These  half -counties  were  the  English  pale  in  1515.  The  pale  was  becoming 
even  more  Irish  in  the  course  of  Elizabeth's  reign,  if  we  may  believe  English 
writers,  Craik,  first  Protestant  bishop  of  Kildare,  complains  that  even  in  that 
diocese  "  neither  I  can  preach  to  the  people,  nor  the  people  understand  me," 
Shirley,  Original  Letters,  &c.  p  95. 

t  Irish  types  were  sent  over  in  1571 ;  but  the  Irish  Testament  was  not 
printed  until  1603. 

X  Shirley  has  proved  that  the  "whole  service  of  the  Communion"  had  been 
translated  into  Latin,  by  order  of  the  Lord  Deputy,  in  the  year  1549  or  1550; 
and  that  it  was  his  intention  to  have  it  speedily  printed.  Original  Letters,  p.  47. 
But  there  is  no  proof  that  this  intention  was  carried  into  effect. 

g  Cox,  Hibernia  Anglicana,  vol.  iv.  pp.  24C-257. 

II  '•  How  many  frere  (friar)  bowses  and  others  remayne  using  the  old  Papiste 
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another  of  those  so-called  reformers,  who  was  sustained  in  Kil- 
kenny during  Edward's  reign  by  the  trimming  Ormondes  and 
the  influence  of  government,  was  hunted  from  the  city  as  soon 
as  Edward's  death  was  known.  The  old  canons  of  St.  Canice 
purified  the  cathedral,  "  flung  up  their  caps  to  the  battlements 
of  the  great  temple"  in  the  exuberance  of  their  joy,  and  issuing 
in  procession  from  its  portals,  cheered  the  hearts  of  the  citizens 
in  the  thronged  streets  with  the  Catholic  melody,  "  Sancta 
Maria,  ora  pro  nobis."*  Staples,  first  Protestant  Bishop  of 
Meath,  strikes  the  key-note  of  that  lugubrious  howl  which  his 
brethren  have  sustained  during  three  centuries  against  the 
martyr-fidelity  of  the  Irish  Catholics :  "  A  beneficed  man  of 
mine  own  promotion,"  he  writes,  "  came  unto  me  weeping,  and 
desired  me  that  he  might  declare  his  mind  unto  me  without  my 
displeasure.     I  said  I  was  well  content.     *  My  lord,'  said  he, 

*  before  ye  went  last  to  Dublin  you  were  the  best-beloved 
man  in  your  diocese  that  ever  came  into  it,  and  now  you 
are  tlie  worst-beloved   that  ever  came  here.'     I  asked,  why. 

*  Why,'  said  he,  *  for  ye  have  taken  open  part  with  the 
state,  that  false  heretic,  and  preached  against  the  Sacrament 
of  the  Altar,  and  deny  Saints,  and  will  make  us  worse  than 
Jews :  if  the  countiy  wiste  (knew)  how,  they  would  eat  you ; 
you  have,'  he  said,  *  more  curses  than  ye  have  hairs  of  your 
head ;  and  I  advise  you,  for  Christ's  sake,  not  to  preach  at 
Navan,  as  I  hear  you  will  do.'"-!"  This  letter  was  written  before 
Christmas  in  the  year  1548.  If  Staples  did  preach  at  Navan, 
it  was  his  first  and  last  Protestant  sermon.  To  the  day  of  his 
death  he  had  more  curses  from  his  flock  than  hairs  on  his  head. 
The  national  hostility  to  the  reformed  doctrines  had  in  no 
degree  been  mitigated.  The  Lord  Deputy,  Sept.  27,  1550, 
**  never  saw  the  land  so  far  out  of  good  order ;  for  there  is 
this  three  years  no  kind  of  divine  service,  neither  Communion 
nor  yet  other  service  ;  having  but  one  sermon  made  in  that  time, 
which  the  Bishop  of  Meath  made,  who  had  so  little  reverence 
at  that  time,  as  he  had  no  great  haste  eftsones  to  preach  there.''^ 
From  numerous  other  evidences,  too  copious  to  be  cited  here, 

sort?" — Answer,  "  All  Mounster,  in  effect ;  Thomond,  Connaght,  and  Ulster." 
State  Papers,  15  IS,  Append.  Shirley,  p.  22. 

*  Bale's  Vocation,  "  They  rang  all  the  bells  in  the  cathedral,  minster,  and 
parish  churches  ;  they  flung  up  their  caps  to  the  battlements  of  the  great  temple, 
with  smilings  and  laughings  most  dissolutely;  they  brought  out  their  copes, 
candlesticks,  holy-water  stocks,  crosses,  and  censers;  they  mustered  forth  in 
general  procession,  most  gorgeously,  all  the  town  over,  with  "  Sancta  Maria,  ora 
pro  nobis,"  and  the  rest  of  the  Latin  Litany.  They  chattered  it,  they  chaunted  it 
with  great  noise  and  devotion ;  they  banqueted  all  the  day  after,  for  that  they 
were  delivered  from  the  grace  of  God  to  a  warm  sun." — Mant,  ii.  p.  238. 

t  Shirley,  Original  Lett  rs,  p.  21. 

I  Ibid.  p.  41. 
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it  is  manifest  that  through  the  whole  of  Edward's  reign  the 
Anglo-Irish  spurned  the  Reformation,  and  with  no  exception. 
If,  therefore,  a  great  change  had  not  taken  place,  their  repre- 
sentatives from  the  twenty-eight  boroughs  in  the  Parliament 
of  1560  must  have  known  that  in  voting  the  abolition  of  the 
Catholic  worship  they  were  acting  against  the  will  of  their 
constituents.  But  there  is  no  evidence  of  any  such  change; 
rather  there  is  abundant  evidence  of  the  contrary;  and  we 
shall  see  that  the  reformation  effected  by  Elizabeth  was  that 
of  Robespierre  and  Marat, — the  suppression  of  all  public  wor- 
ship in  some  parts  of  Ireland. 

We  have  said  that  the  three  principal  enactments  of  the 
Parliament  of  1560  concerned  the  oath  of  supremacy,  attend- 
ance at  Protestant  service,  and  the  abolition  of  the  Catholic 
worship.  We  will  speak  of  each  of  these  in  turn ;  and  first 
with  regard  to  the  oath  of  supremacy.  So  far  from  compl}^- 
ing  with  this  leading  point  of  the  reformed  enactments,  the 
boroughs  continued  during  the  whole  reign  of  Elizabeth  to 
retain  the  old  Catholic  oath ;  it  alone,  and  no  other,  was  ad- 
ministered to  their  cbnc  officers.  And  it  must  be  remem- 
bered that  that  oath  was  not  a  mere  profession  of  civil  alle- 
giance ;  it  was  also  a  profession  of  the  Catholic  faith,  and 
renounced  and  execrated  all  heresies  and  schisms  contrary  to 
that  faith.  We  do  not  deny  but  that  now  and  then  some 
slippery  aspirant  for  corporate  honours  may  not  have  paid  his 
court  to  the  crown  by  taking  the  oath  of  supremacy  against 
his  conscience  ;  but  we  repeat  what  was  asserted  at  the  time, 
without  contradiction,  by  Catholic  writers,*  and  what  the  bo- 
roughs themselves  asserted  when  James  I.  required  the  same 
oath,  namely,  that  during  the  whole  reign  of  Elizabeth  the 
oath  of  civic  officers  was  the  old  Catholic  oath  that  had  been 
in  use  before  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  The  truth  is,  that 
Elizabeth  more  than  once  checked  the  imprudence  of  some  of 
her  over-zealous  officers  when  they  wished  to  enforce  the  new 
oath;f  for  all  the  boroughs  and  cities,  without  exception,  were 
loyal  to  her  throne,  against  the  old,  or,  as  they  were  called, 
the  "  wylde"  Irish,  and  she  could  not  afford  to  drive  them  to 
desperation,  and  was  compelled  therefore,  for  the  time,  to  be 
satisfied. 

The  enactment  which  enjoined  attendance  on  the  Protes- 
tant service  met  with  no  better  fate  than  that  which  concerned 

•  Peter  Lombard,  Archbishop  of  Armagh,  Commentarius  de  Regno  Hiber- 
niee,  p.  286.  This  work  was  composed  about  the  year  1601,  though  not  pub- 
lished till  many  years  later.  O'Sullivan,  Historiee  Catholicee  Compendium, 
p.  281,  Dublin,  18/50. 

t  Cambrensii  Eversus,  vol.  i.  p.  32,  note. 
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the  oath  of  supremacy.  From  the  temper  of  the  public  mmd 
in  reh'gious  matters,  as  shewn  already,  during  the  reign  of 
Edward  VI.  ;  from  the  bitter  complaints  of  the  English 
governors  against  the  Irish  bishops,  as  "  blynd  and  obstinate 
bishops,"  for  not  introducing  the  English  Prayer-book, — it  is 
antecedently  in  the  highest  degree  improbable  that  the  Parlia- 
ment of  1560  could  at  once  work  so  great  a  miracle  as  to 
draw  the  people  to  the  Protestant  service.  Were  there  no 
evidence  on  the  point  at  all,  it  might  still  be  safely  assumed 
that  they  would  not  go  to  such  a  service  unless  the  law  were 
strictly  enforced.  This  could  not  be  without  the  machinery 
of  an  ecclesiastical  commission.  No  such  commission  was 
appointed  until  May  23,  1561,  and  even  then  for  the  county 
of  Westmeath  alone.  In  the  December  of  the  following  year 
a  second  commission  was  appointed  for  the  province  of  Ar- 
magh, including  the  diocese  of  Meath ;  and  in  October  1564 
it  was  extended  to  the  whole  kingdom.*  These  commissions 
were  signal  and  miserable  failures,  as  the  commissioners  them- 
selves admit ;  there  is  not  the  least  evidence  that  even  a  seri- 
ous attempt  was  made  to  enforce  them,  except  in  parts  of  the 
three  dioceses  of  Armagh,  Meath,  and  Dublin.  In  July  1565, 
"  instructions"  were  drawn  up  for  Sir  Henry  Sydney,  order- 
ing him  to  report  on  the  state  of  religion.  Two  draughts 
of  these  instructions  are  extant.  Both  directed  him  to  in- 
quire into  the  state  of  the  clergy  of  the  realm  in  general ; 
both  refer  to  the  ecclesiastical  commission  lately  issued,  and 
give  orders  about  it,  but  of  a  very  difierent  kind.  The  first 
draught  states  that  within  the  English  pale,  both  in  private 
places  and  in  the  churches,  the  Catholic  worship  was  exer- 
cised ;  and  it  peremptorily  prohibits  such  toleration  in  future. 
The  second  draught,  corrected  by  Cecil's  hand,  is  by  no  means 
so  confident ;  it  leaves  the  execution  of  the  commission  en- 
tirely to  Sydney's  discretion. f  A  report  was  presented  the 
following  year,  April  15,  1566,  in  which  Sydney  and  the  three 
reforming  bishops  virtually  confess  that  they  know  nothing  of 
any  dioceses  except  Meath,  Dublin,  and  Armagh,  for  that 
"  with  the  residue  order  cannot  yet  so  well  be  taken,  until 
the  countree  be  first  brought  into  more  civil  and  dutiful  obe- 
dience."J  Now  this  civil  obedience,  which  was  an  indispens- 
able preliminary  to  the  church  reformation,  was  not  attempted 
till  four  or  five  years  later ;  that  is,  until  the  appointment  of 
English  presidents  for  the  provinces  of  Munster  and  Con- 
naught.     Moreover,  they  confess  that  even  "  within  the  three 

*  Liber  Hibernise,  vol.  i.  part  2,  pp.  181,  182. 
t  Shirley,  pp.  206,  209,  211,  213. 
X  Ibid.  p.  233. 
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said  dioceses  the  work  goeth  slowly  forward,  by  reason  of  the 
former  errors  and  superstitions  inveterated  and  leavened  in  the 
people's  hartes."  This  is  merely  a  repetition  of  the  report 
presented  by  the  commissioners  of  1562,  who  stated  that  the 
people  were  *'  unwilling  to  be  taught"  the  Reformation,  and 
ordered  the  judges  not  to  meddle  with  "  the  simple  multi- 
tude," but  to  punish  a  "  few  boasting  massmen"  in  every  shire 
of  the  pale.  As  for  the  Reformation  beyond  the  pale,  "  the 
bishops,"  they  add,  "  be  all  Irish ;  we  need  say  no  more;"*  that 
is,  they  were  not  Protestant  reformers. 

But  we  may  go  still  further,  and  justly  question  the  truth 
of  the  report  that  the  Reformation  was  making  any  real  pro- 
gress even  in  these  three  dioceses  of  Armagh,  Dublin,  and 
Meath.  It  is  true,  indeed,  that  the  official  report  says  so ; 
but  then  the  bishops  of  these  dioceses  signed  the  report, -[•  and 
of  course  they  would  give  a  good  account  to  the  queen  of 
their  own  proceedings.  This  testimony,  however,  will  appear 
still  more  suspicious  when  we  examine  more  closely  who  these 
bishops  were.  On  the  repeated  evidence  of  two  of  them,  we 
know  that  the  third,  Curwen  Archbishop  of  Dublin,  was  *'  an 
unprofitable  old  workman  ;"J  that  he  hardly  ever  preached 
the  reformed  doctrines  ;§  that  he  frequently  did  not  require 
the  oath  of  supremacy  from  the  clergy  whom  he  promoted  to 
benefices  ;||  that  he  and  all  his  canons  of  St.  Patrick,  wha 
were  also  parochial  clergy,^  "  were  old  bottles,  and  could  not 
hold  this  new  wine"  of  the  Reformation,  "  dumb  dogs,  neither 
teaching  nor  feeding  save  themselves  ;"**  that  he  liever  ex- 
acted conformity  from  many  of  those  canons,  who  retained 
their  places  to  their  death  ;-!")-  and  that,  in  fine,  Sydney  deemed 
it  absurd  to  think  of  reforming  the  rest  of  the  land  so  long  as 
the  city  of  Dublin  itself  remained  unreformed,  under  the  go- 
vernment of  such  a  bishop.  When  he  was  removed  at  his 
own  request  to  the  see  of  Oxford,  in  1567,  and  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Armagh  had  been  brought  to  Dublin,  then  only  do 

*  Shirley,  p.  140.  f  Ibid  p.  237. 

i  Ibid.  p.  201.  §   Ibid  pp.275,  162,  136. 

II  "  17 e  placeth  in  sufficient  livings  those  that  he  never  saw,  nor  never  come 
there,  o;;en  enenrien.''     Loftus  to  Sir  William  Cecil;  Shirley,  p   275. 

^  bhirley,  p.  152  :  '•  The  prebends  be  paroch  churches,  having  cure  of  souls."' 
Their  churches  were  all  within  five  miles  of  Dublin.     Ibid.  p.  2J8. 

•♦   Shirley,  p.  162. 

ff  The  ecclesiastical  commissioners,  appointed  in  1562,  requested  the  Lords 
of  the  Privy  Council,  March  16,  1563-4,  to  devise  some  plan  "  how  tlie  prebender* 
that  will  not  be  conformable  may  be,  without  wrong,  by  law  compelled."  Shirlej', 
p.  141.  They  suggested  a  special  commission  to  visit  both  St.  I'atrick's  and 
Christ  Church,  but  obtained  neither.  Tor,  in  1565,  Cecil  writes,  "  I  am  sorry 
to  hear  no  good  done  in  the  survey  of  St.  Patrick's,  which  now  servcth  for  lurk- 
ing Papists.  '     Ibid.  p.  160. 
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we  find  the  Lord-Deputy  Sydney  closing  one  of  his  letters 
with  the  significant  words,  *'  now  comes  the  hour  for  re- 
forming tlie  Church  ;"*  the  hour  that  has  been  coming  lor 
three  hundred  years,  and  in  expectation  of  vvliich  English  go- 
vernors keep  Ireland  still  in  agony.  From  the  new  Bishop  of 
Oxford's  letters  it  is,  in  fact,  evident  that  he  troubled  himself 
very  little  about  matters  of  doctrine  ;  he  never  says  one  word 
about  them,  except  inasmuch  as  they  were  the  royal  will  \r^ 
his  sole  petition  is  for  a  pension,  or  a  bishopric  equal  in  re- 
venue to  that  of  Dublin,  which  would  support  his  family  and 
enable  him  to  keep  as  good  a  table  as  before.  So  much,  then, 
for  the  Protestant  Archbishop  of  Dublin.  We  come  next  to 
the  Archbishop  of  Armagh.  All  accounts  ac>ree  in  represent- 
ing Loftus  as  having  been  zealous  for  the  Reformation  from 
the  time  of  his  promotion  to  the  see  of  Armagh  in  1562  to 
his  removal  to  Dublin  in  1567.  But  what  progress  could  he 
make  in  the  former  diocese,  whilst  far  the  greater  part  of  it 
was  under  the  dominion  of  John  O'Neil,  who,  for  a  large  por- 
tion of  the  time,  had  with  him  the  true  Catholic  Primate  of 
Ireland  ?J  Loftus  himself  expressly  acknowledges  his  failure. 
He  petitioned  to  be  removed  from  Armagh,  "  because  it  was 
neither  worth  any  tiling  to  him,  nor  luas  he  able  to  do  any  good 
in  it,  as  it  altogether  lay  among  the  Irish  ;'^  a  fact  of  which  he 
does  not  appear  to  have  made  the  discovery  until  John  O'Neil 
deprived  him  of  the  little  reverence  which  he  had  previously 
received.  There  yet  remains  to  be  considered  the  diocese  of 
Meath.  In  this  diocese  resided  most  of  the  lords  of  the  pale, 
who,  as  we  shall  presently  see,  adhered  to  the  old  religion. 
They  were  sustained  also  in  their  fidelity  by  the  example 
of  their  bishop,  Walsh,  who  had  been  present  in  the  Parlia- 
ment of  1560,  but  certainly  did  not  vote  for  the  Reformation, 
and  who  a  few  months  afterwards  was  deprived  of  his  see  for 
preaching  against  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer.  On  the  13th 
of  July,  1565,  he  was  committed  to  the  castle  of  Dublin  by 
Loftus :  "  he  refused  the  oath,  and  to  answer  such  articles  as 
we  required  of  him;  and  besides  that,  ever  since  the  last  Par- 
liament he  had  manifestly  contemned  and  openly  shewed  him- 
self to  be  a  misliker  of  all  the  queen's  majesty's  proceedings ; 

*  Shirley,  p   294.. 

t  See  his  Letters  in  Shirley,  pp.  US,  It?,  &c.  &c.  They  breathe  very  little 
indeed  of  the  spirit  of  a  Christian  reformer.  He  prided  himself  on  being  a  faith- 
ful servant  of  the  crown;  and,  singular  enough  in  a  bishop,  reminds  Queen  Eliza- 
beth of  his  fidelity  to  Queen  Mary.  Loftus,  Archbishop  of  Armagh,  gives  a  bad 
character  of  him.  "  In  open  judgment  [he  was  Lord  GhancellorJ,  loth  I  am  to 
say  it,  and  I  say  it  not  but  constrainedly, — in  open  judgment  he  will  swear  ter- 
ribly, and  that  not  once  nor  twice."     Shirley,  p.  275. 

X  Primate  Creogh,  whose  interesting  examination,  taken  in  the  Tower  of 
London,  has  been  published,  for  the  first  time,  in  Shirley's  "  Original  Letters." 
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he  openly  protested  before  all  the  people  the  same  day  he  was 
before  us,  that  he  would  never  communicate  or  be  present 
(by  his  will)  where  the  service  should  be  ministered,  for  it 
was  against  his  conscience,  and  (as  he  thought)  against  God's 
word ;  he  is  one  of  great  credit  among  his  countrymen,  and 
upon  ivhom,  as  touching  causes  of  religion,  they  wholly  de- 
pend.'"'^ Brady,  the  intruded  Protestant  bishop,  who  had  not 
been  appointed,  however,  until  the  see  had  been  (professedly) 
vacant  for  two  years  and  a  half,  confesses  that  the  people  imi- 
tated this  example.  In  a  letter  dated  March  14,  1563-4,  he 
protests  that  he  would  rather  be  a  stipendiary  priest  in  Eng- 
land than  Bishop  of  Meath  in  Ireland  ;  that  the  lawyers  were 
the  sworn  enemies  of  the  truth,  and  the  ruin  of  the  country 
by  not  executing  the  laws;  that  the  clergy  were  stubborn  and 
ignorantly  blind ;  that  he  had  little  hopes  of  their  conforming; 
that  the  simple  multitude  were  *'  hardly  to  be  won  ;"  and  that 
though  some  of  them,  especially  at  his  native  place  Dun- 
boyne,  were  "greedy  hearers,"  his  success  had  as  yet  only 
amounted  to  a  hope  "  that  they  will  be  unfainedly  won."-}- 
Two  years  later,  May  16,  1565,  his  hopes  are  disappearing; 
"  things  are  rather  worse  than  otherwise,  and  without  speedy 
redress  the  whole  body  will  be  so  sick,  that  it  shall  with  diffi- 
culty recover,  so  frowardly  be  men  disposed  here."  He  was 
able  to  hold  his  ground  solely  by  keeping  an  open  house  and 
a  good  table ;  *'  for  these  people,"  he  says,  "  will  have  the  one 
or  the  other ;  I  mean,  they  will  either  eat  my  meat  and  drink 
or  else  myself, ""%  So  critical  was  his  position,  that  in  1566  he 
excuses  himself  on  prudential  grounds  for  not  having  exe- 
cuted the  ecclesiastical  commission  as  zealously  as  his  col- 
league Loftus  expected. §  Down  to  this  period,  August  19, 
1566,  these  two  men  were  the  only  persons  "  willing  to  re- 
form the  clergy,  or  able  to  teach  any  wholesome  (Protestant) 
doctrine."|| 

Thus,  on  the  evidence  of  the  reformers  themselves,  on  the 
same  evidence  by  which  we  know  that  the  Reformation  was 
attempted  in  Ireland,  we  know  that  it  was  from  the  commence- 
ment a  total  failure,  even  in  the  towns  and  among  the  Anglo- 
Irish  of  the  pale,  and  in  those  three  dioceses  in  which  alone  it 
could   be   said   to  have  been   attempted.     We    acknowledge, 

•  Shirley,  p.  220.  f  Ibid.  p.  135. 

X  Ibid.  p.  1S9.  Is  not  this  the  same  system  of  proselytism  which  has  been 
attempted  during  these  few  jears  past  in  tlie  west  and  south  of  Ireland.' 

§  Ibid,  p  272.  "  If  he  say,  I  have  drawn  backward  ;  I  only  say  again,  he 
(Loftus)  hath  drawn  too  fast  forward,  as  the  circumstancfs  shall  well  declare." 
Meath  was  becoming  too  hot,  even  for  a  hospitable  Parliament  bishop,  after 
Walsh's  banishment. 

II   Ibid.  p.  2G5. 
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indeed,  that  in  tlie  first  five  years  of  Elizabeth's  reign  some  of 
the  Anglo-Irish  frequented  the  Protestant  churches,  but  it  was 
in  ignorance  of  the  change  of  religion,  and  with  all  the  usual 
externals  of  Catholic  faith,  Catholic  crosses,  Catholic  rosaries. 
Catholic  litanies  and  images ;  *  but  as  soon  as  they  learnt  that 
it  was  unlawful,  they  universally  refused  to  go  any  longer ;  or 
some  went  to  church  for  mere  sport,  or  at  least  made  sport 
when  they  were  compelled  to  go.f  With  these  facts  before 
him,  Sussex  early  foresaw  the  impossibility  of  reforming  Ire- 
land except  by  penal  laws.  "  The  people  without  discipline, 
utterly  void  of  religion  (Protestant),  come  to  divine  service  as 
to  a  May  game.  The  ministers,  for  dishability  and  greediness, 
be  had  in  contempt ;  and  the  wise  fear  more  the  impiety  of 
the  licentious  professors  than  the  superstition  of  the  erroneous 
Papists.  These  matters  be  so  far  come,  as  they  be  not,  I  think, 
to  be  helped  by  private  commissions,  but  rather  by  Parliament, 
wherein  limits  in  religion  and  discipline  may  be  appointed, 
with  such  severe  orders  for  the  punishment  of  the  breakers 
thereof,  as  men  may  fear  to  go  beyond  or  come  short.  God 
hold  His  hand  over  us,  that  our  licentious  disorders  and  lack  of 
religious  hearts  do  not  bring  in  the  mean  time  His  wrath  and 
revenge  upon  us!"  (July  22,  1562. J)  This  is  not  the  report 
of  a  man  who  saw,  as  Protestants  pretend,  the  churches  crowded 
with  people  during  the  first  years  of  Elizabeth.  The  Pope's 
nuncio,  who  was  then  residing  at  Limerick,  intimates,  it  is  true, 
that  in  some  parts  of  Leinster  some  persons  stood  in  need  of 
the  extraordinary  faculties  which  he  had  received  from  the 
Pope ;  and  as  they  could  not  come  to  him  in  person,  he  dele- 
gated his  jurisdiction,  in  December  1563,  to  Father  Newman, 
who  was  residing  in  Leinster.  But  in  that  delegation  there 
is  not  the  least  confirmation  of  the  assertion  so  confidently 
reported  by  some  writers,  that  there  had  been  in  Leinster  a 
considerable  secession  from  the  Catholic  Church. || 

With  this  evidence  of  the  state  of  Ireland,  both  before  and 
immediately  after  the  first  Parliament  of  Elizabeth,  regarding 
two  af  the  most  practical  and  prominent  features  of  the  new 
religion,  namely,  the  oath  of  supremacy  and  attendance  at 
Protestant  worship,  it  is  hard  to  believe  that  the  Commons  of 
that  Parliament,  representing  the  wishes  of  their  constituents, 

*  Peter  Lombard,  Comment,  de  Regno  Hibern.  p.  282. 

f  Sometimes  they  put  their  fingers  in  their  ears,  and  raised  a  general  shout 
in  the  church.     See  O'SuUivan,  Hist.  Cat.  Comp,  p    135. 

X  Shirley,  p.  117.  It  is  strange  to  find  this  Lord  Deputy,  who  had  held  the 
Parliament  of  1560,  now  calling  for  another. 

II  The  Pope's  nuncio,  David  Woif,  arrived  in  Ireland  in  August  1560,  and 
resided  there,  especially  at  Lis  native  city,  Limerick,  until  his  death.  Shirley, 
p.  171. 
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had  voted  for  the  proscription  of  the  ancient  faith.  It  is  hard 
to  believe  that  in  one  session,  ahnost  without  adjournment 
and  without  debate,*  members  from  different  parts  of  Ireland, 
who  had  never  availed  themselves  even  of  the  enactments  of 
Henry  VI II.,  the  most  tempting  to  human  cupidit}^,  would 
now  unanimously  vote,  without  one  word  of  remonstrance,  the 
suppression  of  the  ancient  worship ;  a  measure  which,  unlike 
the  oath  of  supremacy,  affected  all  their  constituents  alike, 
from  the  richest  citizen  to  the  meanest  beggar.  There  are 
records  of  the  debates  of  preceding  and  following  Parliaments, 
but  none  of  this ;  and  there  is  an  old  tradition  that  the  great 
majority  of  this  Parliament  were  opposed  to  these  enactments: 
that  by  the  artifice  of  the  speaker,  Richard  Stamhurst  of  Cor- 
duff,  a  clandestine  session  was  managed,  in  which  a  few  only 
were  present  who  were  known  to  be  favourable  to  the  reform; 
that  the  others,  on  discovering  the  cheat  next  day,  vehemently 
protested,  and  were  not  pacified  until  they  had  received  a 
solemn  assurance  that  the  enactments  would  never  be  en- 
forced, f  That  Elizabeth's  Irish  advisers  were  capable  of 
such  a  manoeuvre,  no  man  can  doubt ;  that  they  really  con- 
trived it  is  exceedingly  probable,  both  from  the  prevalence  of 
the  tradition  even  in  her  own  reign,  and  from  its  being  con- 
fidently cited  before  James  I.  by  the  Irish  delegates  J  as  a 
plea  against  his  persecution,  as  well  as  from  there  having  been 
no  attempt  in  either  of  her  subsequent  Parliaments  either  to 
pass  new  penal  statutes,  or  to  exact  the  oath  of  supremacy 
from  the  members. 

In  one  point  alone  do  the  statutes  of  1560  appear  to  have 
been  invariably  executed;  that  is,  in  the  prohibition  of  public 
Catholic  worsliip  wherever  and  whenever  the  government  be- 
lieved it  safe  to  enforce  such  a  prohibition. §  This  was  within 
their  power ;  for  it  is  far  easier  to  destroy  than  to  build  up. 
The  parish  churches  ||  in  the  towns  and  in  the  country  of  the 
pale  were  gradually  closed.     As  in  the  reign  of  Edward  VI., 

•  The  Parliament  was  held  on  the  12th  of  January,  according  to  Liber  ITiber- 
nise,  vol  ii.  part  (i,  p.  10;  but  on  the  11th  of  that  month,  according  to  the 
record  above  referred  to  (Tracts  relating  to  Ireland,  vol.  ii.  p.  13-5)  ;  it  was  pro- 
rogued to  February  1st,  and  dissolved  on  same  day. 

t  See  some  of  the  authorities  for  this  tradition,  cited  in  OConnell's  Memoir 
of  Ireland,  p.  141. 

X  Analecta  Sacra,  by  David  Rothe,  Bi^iop  of  Ossory,  p.  431.  He  lived  near 
enough  to  the  time  to  attest  the  prevalence  of  the  tradition. 

§  In  the  English  town  of  Gaiway,  however,  public  Mass  was  not  suppressed 
until  the  year  15tl9. 

(1  Under  the  short  administration  of  the  famous  Farl  of  Essex,  Mass  was 
allowed  in  chaptls  (sacellis),  but  never  in  public  churches.  Lombard,  Comment, 
de  R.  Ilibern.  p.  4J3.  llie  Anglo-Irish  civic  and  military  officers  accompanied 
the  English  governors  to  the  cliurcb-dcors.  and  "then  run,"  li^ays  an  English 
eye-witness,  "  like  wild  cats."     Hardim;  n's  Jar  Connau^ht,  p.  395. 
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there  was  no  public  divine  service,  the  churches  fell  to  ruin, 
and  in  a  few  years,  according  to  the  unvarying  reports  of  lord 
deputies,  roofless  and  desecrated  cJiurches  saddened  the  eye  in 
all  quarters  of  the  pale,  even  in  those  which  had  escaped  the 
ravages  of  war,  but  not  the  zeal  of  the  reformers.  It  was  a 
great  triumph  to  the  Evil  One  to  suppress  the  Christian  sacri- 
fice ;  a  triumph,  as  an  Irish  preacher  of  the  day  pathetically 
laments,  which  converted  many  churches  of  God  into  haunts 
of  prostitutes  and  robbers.  When  the  towns  of  Cork,  Water- 
ford,  Kilkenny,  &c.  &c.  rose  at  the  death  of  Elizabeth  and 
opened  the  churches  for  Catholic  worship,  such  of  them  as  had 
survived  the  decay  of  those  dreary  forty  years  of  her  reign 
were  found  to  be  loathsome  dens  of  filth.* 

Such  is  a  true  account  of  the  Reformation  effected  by 
Elizabeth  in  her  Irish  dominions ;  and  it  sufficiently  demon- 
strates the  falsehood  of  the  received  Protestant  account  of  the 
vote  of  the  Irish  Parliament  by  which  it  professes  to  have  been 
established.  Had  her  first  Parliament  really  been  so  obsequious 
as  is  pretended,  she  would  not  have  evinced  so  marked  a  repug- 
nance to  summon  another. f  Neither  would  such  care  have 
been  taken  to  pack  her  second  Parliament,  a.d.  1569.  The 
Catholic  members  in  that  Parliament  complained  that  some 
persons  had  been  return  d  to  the  house  for  places  not  incor- 
porated, that  in  others  mayors  and  sheriffs  had  returned  them- 
selves, and  for  others  non-residents  had  been  returned,  contrary 
to  law.  After  four  days'  warm  debate,  the  matter  w-as  referred 
to  the  judges,  who  decided  in  favour  of  the  Catholics  on  the 
first  two  points,  and  ruled  on  the  third  that  the  returning 
officers  had  subjected  themselves  to  penalty,  but  that  the  non- 
residents could  take  their  seats. J 

On  a  future  occasion  we  may  examine  what  was  the  con- 
duct of  the  lords  spiritual  and  temporal  in  that  same  Parlia- 
ment of  15C0,  s'nce  it  has  been  said  of  these  too  that  they 
voted  in  favour  of  the  Reformation. 

*  The  writer  published  in  Duffy's  Catholic  Magazine  a  manuscript  account, 
by  a  contemporary,  of  the  rising  of  the  Catholic  ;o\vns,  especially  Waterford, 
after  Elizabeth's  death.  It  gives  a  good  key  to  the  feelings  of  the  Anglo-Irish 
during  her  reign.  See  Duffy's  Catholic  Magazine  .'or  November  and  December, 
1848. 

f  Hardiman's  Statute  of  Kilkenny,  Intro 'ucticn,  p.  xvi. 

X  Cox,  Hibernia  Anglicana,  i.  p.  329. 
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THE  CHANCELLORS  OF  ENGLAND. 

Lives  of  the  Lord   Chancellors.     By  John  Lord   CampbelL 

Murray. 
The  Chancellors  and  Judges  of  England.     By  Edward  Foss, 

Esq.  F.S.A.,  of  the  Inner  Temple.     Vols.   L-IV.    (from 

the  Conquest  to  1485.)     Longmans. 
Life  of  Lord  Langdale.     By  T.  D.  Hardy.     Bentley. 

Lives  of  Lord  Chancellors  must  be  a  subject  of  interest  to 
Catholics,  since  almost  all  our  chancellors  up  to  the  period  of 
the  Reformation  were  ecclesiastics;  the  most  eminent  of  them 
archbishops,  and  many  of  the  greatest  of  them  cardinals  and 
papal  legates;  and  among  them  have  been  numbered  not 
merely  such  splendid  geniuses  as  Wolsey,  but  the  illustrious 
martyr  More,  and  the  canonised  martyr,  St.  Thomas  of  Canter- 
bury. For  this  very  reason  it  is  not  to  be  expected  that  *  lives ' 
of  our  old  Catholic  chancellors  should  be  written  with  imparti- 
ality by  Protestant  authors.  Moreover,  the  chancellors  were  in 
ancient  times  really  prime  ministers ;  their  history  is  the  history 
of  the  country,  and  to  do  justice  to  them  is  to  do  justice  to 
their  policy  and  to  the  Church.  To  do  this — to  do  justice  to 
the  premier  and  to  the  primate,  to  the  chancellor  and  to  the 
cardinal  archbishop  of  Catholic  England — is  too  much  to  expect 
from  Protestant  biographers.  To  conceive  of  it  being  done 
by  the  Presbyterian  Lord  Campbell  is  of  course  purely  chi- 
merical. But  prejudice  and  partiality  are  really  the  least  of 
his  disqualifications.  It  is  impossible  to  express  his  unfitness 
for  the  task.  For  Lord  Campbell  to  portray  the  characters 
of  the  Langtons  and  the  Mortons,  the  Wykehams  and  the 
Waynefleetes,  has  really  almost  the  aspect  of  an  insult  to  those 
magnificent  men  ;  we  are  persuaded  they  would,  if  aware  of 
it,  resent  it  as  an  unpardonable  indignity.  We  consider  his 
book  as  utterly  unworthy  of  the  subject,  and  should  not  have 
mentioned  it  (as  it  has  been  some  time  published)  except  by 
way  of  contrast  to  the  work  of  Mr.  Foss,  which  is  still  incom- 
plete, but  which,  so  far  as  it  is  at  present  carried  down,  is  the 
only  one  which  is  at  all  to  be  relied  on.  Its  pretensions  are  not 
so  high  as  Lord  Campbell's;  it  does  not  profess  to  give  '  lives,' 
but  only  sketches  of  lives  :  but  the  sketches  of  Mr.  Foss  are 
far  more  correct  and  interesting  than  the  lives  of  his  noble 
and  learned  rival ;  indeed,  the  carefulness  of  the  one  as  to 
facts  is  as  remarkable  as  the  recklessness  of  the   other.     It 
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is  really  ludicrous  to  remark  how  monstrous  are  the  mis- 
statements of  Lord  Campbell;  and  Mr.  Foss  corrects  them 
in  a  caustic  and  sarcastic  style,  which  renders  these  por- 
tions of  his  hook  particularly  racy  and  piquant ;  especially 
as  Lord  Campbell's  mis-statements,  while  having  all  the  un- 
scrupulousness  of  invention,  have  less  ingenuity  than  stupidity.* 

From  the  subjoined  specimens,  we  conceive  few  Catholic 
readers  will  have  any  desire  to  read  more  of  Lord  Camp- 
bell's book  than  they  find  in  that  of  Mr.  Foss,  who  we  hope 
will  not  fail  to  continue  and  conclude  his  valuable  labours. 
At  present  he  has  only  just  reached  the  era  of  the  Reforma- 
tion. That,  however,  brings  us  to  More,  whose  character 
even  Protestants  revere ;  and  after  him  no  chaixcellor  was  so 
morally  great  as  to  render  his  life  very  important. 

Before  reviewing  the  history  of  our  Catholic  chancellors, 
we  will  recur  to  Lord  Campbell's  book  for  the  purpose  of 
shewing  in  a  striking  way  not  only  the  merits  of  their  Pres- 
byterian biographer,  but  to  exhibit  a  choice  specimen  of  that 
species  of  misrepresentation  or  invention  of  which  Protestant 
history  is  made  up.  Speaking  of  a  judge  named  Billing 
(temp.  Henry  YL),  Mr.  Foss  says,  in  a  passage  which  may 
serve  as  a  specimen  of  his  style  as  well  as  Lord  Campbell's : 

"Fuller  inserts  Sir  F.  Billing  among  his  ^worthies;'  adding, 
that  *he  had  his  habitation  in  great  state.'  Unsupported  by  any 
authority,  Lord  Campbell,  in  his  biography  of  the  judge,  repre- 
sents him  as  in  every  respect  a  contemptible  and  worthless  person. 
He  remarks,  that  Fuller  is  silent  as  to  his  ancestors  and  descend- 
ants ;  but  this  omission  is  not  uncommon  with  Fuller;  nor  is  there 
any  thing  in  his  account  of  Billing  to  indicate,  as  Lord  Campbell 

*  Writinoj  of  the  reign  of  Henry  I.,  Mr.  Foss  says  :  '*  Flambard,  afterwards 
Bishop  of  Durham,  is  introduced  into  Spelraan's  list  of  Chancellors.  That 
author  refers  to  William  of  Malmsbury  and  Bishop  Godwin,  neither  of  whom, 
however,  say  any  thing  of  him  that  will  bear  that  interpretation.  Lord  Campbell, 
the  last  authority,  repeats  the  name,  but  says  nothing  to  justify  its  adoption;" 
unless  the  addition  of  the  minute  detail  of  Flambard's  amazing  his  enemies  by 
appearing  at  court  "with  the  great  seal  in  his  hands"  may  be  so  considered. 
Lord  Campbell,  in  telling  the  story,  has  copied  the  language  of  Lingai-d,  with 
the  slight  addition  of  these  words  !  If  his  lordship  had  kindly  referred  to  the 
author  from  whom  he  culled  this  interesting  incident,  which  has  more  the  ap- 
pearance of  modern  colouring  than  antiquarian  truth,  some  reliance  might  have 
been  placed  upon  his  subsequent  assertion,  that  "  at  all  events  he  appears  to 
have  held  the  great  seal  till  the  end  of  this  reign;"  an  assertion  of  which  the 
audacity  may  be  estimated,  from  the  fact  that  there  is  no  trace  of  his  ever  having 
held  it  at  all. 

In  speaking  of  a  chancellor  of  the  reign  of  Edward  II,,  Lord  Campbell  notices 
a  grant  of  safe  conduct  to  "  the  chancellor's  poulterers,"  whom  he  had  appointed 
to  provide  poultry  for  him  and  his  clerks ;  and  he  draws  attention  to  it  by  a  pro- 
minent marginal  note,  "  Epicurism  of  the  Lord  Chancellor."  Upon  this  stupid 
and  laboured  levity  the  piquant  comment  of  Mr.  Foss  is  :  "  This  is  scarcely  fair. 
Would  Lord  Campbell  deem  himself  liable  to  this  accusation  for  eating  a  pullet?" 
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asserts,  that  he  is  evidently  ashamed  of  introducing  such  a  cha- 
racter among  his  worthies.  In  truth,  no  memorial  of  Billing's 
ancestors,  or  of  the  personal  history  of  his  early  years,  has  been 
found  ;  nor  does  any  authority  exist  for  the  supposition  made  by 
Lord  Campbell,  that  he  had  been  clerk  of  an  attorney.  A  letter 
in  the  Paston  Correspondence  speaks  of  him  as  a  Fellow  of 
Gray's  Inn;  and  it  appears  that  he  not  merely  'contrived  to  be 
called  to  the  bar,'  as  Lord  Campbell  insinuates,  but  that  he  was  so 
well  reputed  as  to  be  made  lecturer  in  that  society.  And  we  must 
suppose  that  he  distinguished  himself  in  his  early  professional  career, 
since  he  was  returned  by  the  citizens  of  London  as  their  representa- 
tive, and  was  elected  recorder.  If  this  do  not  raise  a  sufficient  doubt 
of  Lord  Campbell's  assertion,  that  his  business  was  not  of  the  most 
creditable  descT-iption,  we  may  find  further  proof  in  the  Paston  Cor- 
respondence that  he  had  already  acquired  a  high  reputation,  and  that 
his  personal  position  was  such  as  to  produce  an  intimate  intercourse 
with  the  families  of  Paston  and  Lord  Grey  de  Ruthyn.  As  we  have 
never  seen  nor  heard  of  Billing's  treatise  on  the  subjrrt  of  the  claims 
of  the  royal  antagonists,  which  Lord  Campbell  quott  ;,  but  does  not 
enable  us  to  refer  to"  (we  need  hardly  say,  it  raver  (  listed,  and  that 
this  is  a  delicate  but  sarcastic  accusation  of  a  barefaced  fabrication), 
"  we  are  prevented  from  judging  of  his  private  aspirations  or  his  poli- 
tical sentiments.  Having  lived  from  his  infancy  under  the  mild  sway 
of  an  amiable  monarch,  we  hope  he  was  *  outrageously  loyal '  (as 
Lord  Campbell  calls  him).  We  do  not  find,  however,  that  the  Rolls  of 
Parliament  mention  his  name  as  appearing  at  the  bar  of  the  House  of 
Lords  as  counsel  for  Henry  VT.,  leading  the  attorney  and  solicitor 
general"  (Lord  Campbell  had  forgotten  that  it  is  doubtful  whether 
there  was  at  this  time  any  such  office  as  that  of  solicitor-general !) 
*'  and  on  that  occasion  '  it  was  remarked  that  his  fire  had  slackened 
much,  and  that  he  was  very  complimentary  to  the  Duke  of  York,  who 
was  virtually  master  of  the  kingdom.'  We  acknowledge  our  igno- 
rance of  any  work  (except  Lord  Campbell's)  in  which  the  observation 
is  recorded.  On  tlie  contrary,  it  appears  by  the  Rolls,  that  not  only 
the  judges,  but  the  king's  Serjeants  and  attornoys  (none  of  whom  are 
mentioned  by  name),  excused  themselves  altogether  from  giving  any 
opinion  on  the  question.  It  would  have  been  more  satisfactory  to  his 
readers  if  Lord  Campbell  had  stated  his  authority  for  saying  that  on 
the  accession  of  Edward  IV.,  'instantly  Sir  Thomas  Billing  sent  in  his 
adhesion;  and  such  zeal  did  he  express  in  favour  ofthe  new  dynasty, 
that  his  patent  of  king's  Serjeant  was  renewed,  and  he  became  prin- 
cipal law-adviser  to  Edward  IV.'  We  might  then,  perhaps,  have  com- 
prehended why  his  lordship  designates  him  as  '  this  unprincipled  ad- 
venturer;'  tliough  Coke  speaks  of  him  '  as  among  other  excellent  men 
who  flourished  at  tlie  time.'  But  it  does  seem  imjust"  (and  absurd)  "  to 
single  out  Serjeant  Billing  from  hisbrethren  with  such  harsh  terms, 
when  the  only  evidence  of  his  '  turning'  is,  that  he  did  exactly  what  not 
only  the  Serjeants,  but  every  one  of  the  judges  except  Fortescue,  very 
naturally  and  very  properly  did  on  the  change  of  dynasty — he  re- 
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tained  his  legal  position  in  the  courts  of  law.  In  the  very  first  par- 
liament of  Edward  TV.,  we  find  that  besides  Billing,  the  famous  Lit- 
tleton and  Laken,  Serjeants  in  precisely  the  same  position,  were  no- 
minated by  Parliament  as  referees  in  a  case  between  the  Bishop"  of 
Winchester  and  his  tenants  ;  but  the  Rolls  do  not  supply  us  with  any 
authority  for  the  very  improbable  fact  which  Lord  Campbell  intro- 
duces, that  '  Serjeant  Billing  assisted  in  framing  the  acts  by  which 
Sir  John  Fortescue  and  the  principal  Lancastrians,  his  patrons,  were 
attainted  ;'  or  that  he  '  took  an  active  part  in  the  subsequent  measures 
of  hostility  against  King  Henry  and  Queen  Margaret.'  We  have  no 
materials  which  would  justify  us  in  ascribing  to  Billing  the  private 
suggestions  of  which  Lord  Campbell  makes  him  the  author,  or  in 
judging  of  die  correctness  of  the  motives  assigned  for  his  elevation  to 
the  bench.  Neither  can  we  find  any  evidence  of  his  presumed  dis- 
satisfaction with  the  office  of  pnisine  judge,  nor  of  his  resolution  that 
*  mere  scruples  of  conscience  should  not  hold  him  back  from  the 
woolsack.'  Discarding  every  thing  but  the  simple  fact,  it  is 
enough  to  say,  that  on  August  9,  1464,  he  was  added  to  the  three 
judges  of  whom  the  court  of  King's  Bench  then  consisted.  Lord 
Campbell,  quoting  from  Baker's  Chronicle  and  Hale's  Pleas  of  the 
Croum,  mentions  Billing  as  the  judge  who  tried  one  Walter  Walker 
for  saying  that  he  would  make  his  son  *  heir  to  the  Crown,'  meaning 
his  inn  so  called  ;  and  gives  the  judge's  ruling  on  the  case,  w^ith  the 
conviction  and  execution  of  the  unfortunate  prisoner.  It  is  curious, 
however,  that  his  lordship,  when  citing  Sir  N.  Throgmorton's  address 
to  Lord  Chief- Justice  Bromley,  omits  the  chief-justice's  answer,  re- 
ferring to  tliis  very  case,  by  which  it  appears  that  Markham  was  the 
judge,  and  that  an  acquittal  was  the  consequence  of  his  honest  ruling. 
But  if  this  omission  is  curious,  what  will  our  readers  think  when  it 
turns  out  that  neither  Baker  nor  Hale  state  the  case  as  occurring  in 
Billing's  time  ;  and  further,  that  Stow  gives  the  time  of  the  trial 
(March  12,  1460)  four  years  before  Billing  was  on  the  bench  ! 
Billing  was  selected  for  Markham's  successor  as  chief-justice,  and 
received  his  patent  January  1468-9.  The  trial  and  conviction  of  Sir 
Thomas  Burdet,  for  wishing  a  favourite  buck  of  his  (which  the  king 
had  killed  in  hunting)  'horns  and  all,  was  in  the  king's  belly,'  is  said 
by  Lord  Campbell  to  have  taken  place  before  Chief-Justice  Billing 
in  the  very  next  term,  after  his  appointment,  and  that  a  rumour  was 
propagated  that  the  late  virtuous  chief-justice  had  been  displaced  be- 
cause he  had  refused  to  concur  in  it.  We  cannot  discover  whence  Lord 
Campbell  has  extracted  the  ruling  of  Billing  in  this  or  Walker's  case, 
which  he  has  printed  as  quotations;  but  we  are  surprised  that  with  his 
lordship's  known  experience  and  great  knowledge,  he  was  not  aware 
that  Burdet's  case  had  been  lately  referred  to  in  Westminster  Hall ; 
and  that  the  record  of  his  attainder  was  searched  for  and  found  in 
the  Baga  de  Secretis ;  and  that  this  labour  might  have  been  spared  by 
looking  into  Cooke's  reports,  where  the  proceedings  against  him  are 
published.  Tiie  result  of  all  w^ould  have  proved  that  the  whole  story 
of  the  buck  and  the  belly  was  a  figment;  and  that  tlie  charge  against 
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Burdet  was  for  conspiring  to  kill  the  king  and  the  prince,  by  foretel- 
ling the  speedy  death  of  both,  and  scattering  papers  containing  the  pro- 
phecy among  the  people.  By  the  record  it  appears  also,  that  instead 
of  the  trial  taking  place  in  the  '  very  next  term'  after  Billing  became 
chief-justice,  no  part  of  Burdet's  crime  was  committed  before  1474; 
he  was  not  tried  until  1477.  What,  then,  becomes  of  Lord  Campbell's 
charge  against  Billing,  of  justifying  his  promotion  by  the  renegade 
zeal  he  displayed  for  his  new  friends  ?  What  becomes  of  the  *  ru- 
mour,' that  Markham,  who  had  retired  nearly  ten  years  before,  was 
*  displaced  for  not  concurring  in  tlie  conviction  V  Little  more  tlian 
two  years  after  Billing  had  attained  the  chief  judicial  seat,  Henry  VL 
was  restored  to  the  crown,  which  he  retained  for  about  six  months, 
when  he  was  again  expelled  by  his  successful  rival.  It  is  a  strong 
proof  of  the  seat  of  justice  being  considered  exempt  from  the  con- 
sequences of  the  civil  strife,  that  on  both  these  occasions  the  judges, 
with  few  exceptions,  were  replaced  in  their  seats  by  new  patents, 
issued  immediately  after  each  of  these  kings  had  gained  the  ascend- 
ancy; so  that  all  the  conjectures  as  to  Billing's  deportment,  at  either 
crisis,  in  which  Lord  Campbell  indulges,  must  be  deemed  applicable, 
if  at  all,  to  his  brethren  as  well  as  to  himself;  and  it  seems  more 
natural  to  infer,  from  Billing's  double  reinstatement,  that  he  had 
not  made  himself  obnoxious  to  either  party  by  'extreme  partiality' 
or  'outrageous  loyalty.'  Lord  Campbell  states  the  latter  re-appoint- 
ment took  place  *  about  a  twelvemonth  after  Edward's  return  in 
1471;'  but  the  patent  is  dated  June  17,  1471,  a  few  weeks,  instead 
of  a  year,  after  Edward's  return.  Thus  Lord  Campbell's  statements, 
that  Billing  '  found  great  difficulty  in  making  his  peace,'  that  '  he 
was  dismissed  from  his  office,  which  was  allowed  to  remain  vacant 
about  a  year,'  and  that  'he  is  supposed  to  have  been  hiding  during 
the  interval,'  are  at  once  depriv^ed  of  the  groundwork  on  uhich  they 
rested.  For  the  one  good  deed  he  did,  in  advising  Edward  IV.  to 
pardon  Sir  JohnFortescue,  we  should  feel  obliged  for  Lord  Campbell's 
authority,  with  an  explanation  why  he  attributes  to  Billing  the  im- 
position upon  Sir  John  of  the  condition  to  publish  a  retractation  of 
his  former  sentiments,  which  he  had  in  his  previous  life  of  Fortescue 
ascribed  to  the  king  himself.  Sir  Thomas  Billing  presided  in  his 
court  up  to  the  day  of  his  death,  which  took  place  in  1481;  and  he 
was  buried  in  Bittlesden  Abbey,  under  a  large  blue  marble  slab,  on 
which  are  the  figures  of  the  chief-justice  and  his  lady, — he  being  re- 
presented in  his  official  robes,  and  she  in  a  plain  dress  with  short 
waist.  This  slab,  after  the  dissolution  of  the  monasteries,  was  re- 
moved to  the  church  of  Weppenham,  in  Northamptonshire,  where  it 
now  remains." 

This  extract  is  long,  but  is  really  worth  inserting  at 
length,  as  an  instance  of  the  way  in  which  Protestant  histories 
are  written.  It  is,  however,  we  confess,  an  outrageous  in- 
stance, and  we  cite  it  particularly  as  a  specimen  of  the  cha- 
racter of  Lord  Campbell,  and  an   interesting  illusf  ration    of 
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that  plastic  power  of  dealing  with  facts  which  he  displayed  in 
the  case  of  Achilli.  It  is  evident  that  these  are  not  accidental 
blunders  or  vagaries  ;  they  are  characteristic  of  the  mm  ;  and 
probably  no  more  severe  or  discrediting  exposure  was  ever 
inflicted  on  any  writer  with  more  justice  than  in  the  passage 
we  have  quoted.* 

The  names  of  chancellors  are  not  mentioned  until  after 
the  Conquest.  They  were  at  first  always  ecclesiastics,  and 
usually  men  who  attained  episcopal  rank;  but  it  was  not  then 
usual  for  them  to  hold  the  offices  of  bishop  and  chancellor 
together.  Hence,  in  the  list  of  William  the  Conqueror's 
chancellors,  all  are  mentioned  as  "  afterwards"  bishops.  So 
of  the  reigns  of  William  II.  and  Henry  I.  One  of  William's 
chancellors,  Bloet,  "  afterwards  Bishop  of  Lincoln,"  is  de- 
scribed by  Henry  of  Huntingdon  as  mild  and  humble,  a  raiser  of 
many,  a  depressor  of  none,  the  orphan's  father,  and  the  delight 
of  his  family.  And  Matthew  Paris  testifies  to  the  beauty  of 
his  person  and  the  sweetness  and  affLibility  of  his  manners  and 
conversation.  One  of  Henry's  chancellors,  Gifford,  "  after- 
wards Bishop  of  Winchester,"  when  nominated  to  that  see, 
at  the  time  when  St.  Anselni  was  expelled  the  country  by  the 
king,  nobly  encountered  the  royal  wrath  by  refusing  to  be 
consecrated  by  the  Archbishop  of  York,  and  had  the  honour 
of  not  only  being  deprived  of  his  office,  but  banished  from  the 
kingdom.  However,  he  had  his  reward  in  this  world  as  well 
as  the  next  for  preferring  the  wrath  of  an  earthly  sovereign 
to  the  displeasure  of  Christ's  Vicar  and  the  anger  of  the  Hea- 
venly King ;  for  he  was  a  few  years  afterwards  consecrated  by 
St.  Anselm,  and  held  his  see  twenty-one  years,  during  which 
he  introduced  the  Cistercian  order  into  England,  and  founded 
an  abbey  for  them  at  Waverley,  Surrey.  He  also  erected  a 
priory  at  Taunton,  and  was  founder  of  the  priory  of  St.  Marv 
Overy,  Southwark. 

The  King's  Chancellor  {Caneellarius  Regis),  says  Mr.  Foss, 
was  an  officer  of  the  Curia  Regis,  an  office  traceable  to  the 
time  of  Ethelbert,  the  first  Anglo-Saxon  king  who  embraced 
Christianity.  He  was  originally  always  an  ecclesiastical  per- 
son, and,  Madox  says,  was  in  truth  "  the  king's  chief  chap- 

*  Yet  though  Lord  Campbell's  is  an  extreme  case,  the  character  it  exem- 
plifies is  not  confined  to  him,  but  pertains  to  all  Protestant  writers  ;  and  curi- 
ously enough,  his  sarcastic  censor  and  critic,  Mr.  Foss,  falls  into  the  very  fault 
(though  in  a  far  less  degree)  he  so  severely  exposes  in  hie  learned  rival.  To  use 
his  own  expressions  as  applied  to  Lord  Campbell,  we  should  like  his  authority 
for  the  assertion  (a  specimen  of  many  similar),  '*  that  Pope  Paschal  granted  abso- 
lution to  a  prelate  on  condition  of  his  proving  his  penitence  by  enriching  the 
Church."  We  might  then  be  better  able  to  judge  whether  the  "  condition" 
were  not  simply  one  of  restitution,  and  precisely  of  the  same  kind  as  Mr.  Foss 
would  apply  to  one  of  his  footmen  who  had  stolen  his  plate. 
VOL.  X[.  E 
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lain;"  which  looks  remarkably  like  a  confessor,  and  reminds 
one  of  the  familiar  phrase  of  our  own  time,  which  merely  em- 
bodies an  ancient  tradition,  as  to  the  office  of  "  keeper  of  the 
king's  conscience." 

The  first  really  bad  chancellor  of  whom  we  have  any  record 
appears  to  have  been  Ranulph  (temp.  Henry  I.).  He  was  a 
king's  chaplain,  but  seems  to  have  been  far  more  of  a  layman 
than  a  priest,  and  we  do  not  read,  indeed,  of  liis  holding  any 
benefice  or  bishopric.  Even  he,  however,  was  a  benefactor  to 
the  abbey  of  Reading.  Roger  de  Wendover  describes  him  as 
ready  for  all  kinds  of  wickedness ;  and  Henry  of  Huntingdon 
speaks  of  his  impiety,  oppression,  and  avarice.  The  first 
truly  great  chancellor  we  find  mention  of  was  Roger,  after- 
wards Bishop  of  Salisbury  (temp.  Henry  I.).  He  was  chan- 
cellor at  the  beginning  of  the  reign,  and  until  1103.  He  was 
appointed  bishop  110r3;  but  as  he  was  one  of  those  whose 
consecrations  were  in  abeyance  pending  the  contest  between 
the  king  and  St.  Anselm,  and  his  scruples  could  not  be  re- 
moved till  that  dispute  was  accommodated,  he  was  not  conse- 
crated until  1107.  He  retained  his  see  for  thirty-two  years, 
and  at  last  aflforded  an  example  of  the  true  worth  of  the 
favour  of  a  king,  for  he  died  of  grief  or  fatigue  suflfered  in 
some  piece  of  royal  outrage  and  oppression.  His  memory 
was  regarded  with  such  estimation,  that  he  is  usually  named 
with  the  addition  of  Magnus.* 

The  great  chancellor,  however,  of  this,  and  indeed  of  any 
other  age,  and  the  one  whose  history  and  name  sheds  most 
lustre  upon  it,  is  St.  Thomas  of  Canterbury.  And  Fitzstephen, 
in  his  life  of  St.  Thomas,  archbishop  and  martyr,  says,  "  he 
was  remembrancer  in  his  chancery,  and  when  he  sat  to  hear 
causes,  reader  of  the  bills  and  petitions,"  the  very  phraseology 
now  employed  in  chancery  proceedings.  Our  readers  need 
hardly  be  reminded  that  St.  Thomas  resigned  his  chancellor- 
ship when  elected  archbishop,  and  that  this  was  the  first 
occasion  of  oflfence  to  the  king.  In  the  schools  of  London  and 
Paris  he  acquired  scholastic  education;  in  those  of  Bologna 
and  Auxerre  a  knowledge  of  civil  and  canon  law ;  and  his 
high  abilities  were  at  once  exhibited  and  exercised  in  several 
important  embassies.  In  a  merely  human  sense,  it  is  perfectly 
plain  that  no  one  ever  sat  in  chancery  with  a  greater  diversity 
of  knowledge  or  a  higher  degree  of  ability ;  and  perhaps  it 
would  be  difficult  to  name  any  holder  of  the  great  seal  so  well 
qualified  for  the  office.  It  is  amusing  to  see  how  even  an 
unusually  enlightened  Protestant  like  Mr.  Foss  is  puzzled  to 

•  Foss,  vol.  i.  p.  159,  citing  Madox's  Ex.  ch.  i.  p.  33;  Godwin  de  Prasul. 
37  ;  Wendover,  vol.  ii.  p.  1S3. 
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discover  the  explanation  —  to  a  Catholic  perfectly  easy  and 
plain — of  that  alteration  and  elevation  of  character  which  took 
place  upon  St.  Thomas's  elevation  to  the  episcopate.     "  The 
king  had   reason  to  consider  himself  deceived  when  Becket 
sent  in  his  resignation  of  the  chancellorship,  on  the  pretence 
of  his  incompetence  to  discharge  the  duties  of  the  two  offices."* 
"As  this  doubt  of  his  own  powers  could  not  have  been  the  result 
of  experience,  inasmuch  as  sufficient  time  had  not  elapsed  to 
try  them,  and  as  the  two  offices  could  not  be  considered  in- 
compatible" (how  easily  this  is  assumed !),  "  Henry  might  be 
justly  indignant  at  a  primate  declining  to  be  premier."     For 
Mr.  Foss  had  previously  informed  his  readers  most  truly,  that 
in   those   days  the   chancellor  was  virtually   prime   minister. 
How  essentially  secular  the  Protestant  Church-system  must 
be,  which  thus  positively  disables  an  intelligent  member  of  that 
Church  from  perceiving  any  incompatibility  in  such  offices, 
and  prevents  his  seeing  the  monstrosity  of  one  person  assuming 
to  exercise  the  entire  charge  of  the  whole  spiritual  and  tem- 
poral interests  of  the  nation  !     But  above  all,  how  utterly  does 
it  appear   to   disqualify  a  man  from  appreciating   the  awful 
character  of  the  episcopal  office,  and  from  understanding  the 
deep  humility  and  sense  of  responsibility  with  which  it  ought 
to  be  assumed,  and  by  Catholic  prelates  ordinarily  has  been 
assumed  !    Very  diiferent  from  St.  Thomas  was  his  successor  in 
the  chancellorship,  Geoffrey  Plantagenet,  Henry's  gay  and  gal- 
lant illegitimate  son,  who  gave  up  his  bishopric  for  the  chancel- 
lorship, as  his  sainted  predecessor  had  given  up  the  chancellor- 
ship for  the  bishopric.     He,  at  all  events,  understood  his  voca- 
tion was  not  spiritual ;  for  when  compelled  by  the  Pope  to 
elect  between  being  ordained  and  abandoning  the  See  of  Lin- 
coln (the  temporalities  of  which  he  held),  he  chose  the  latter 
alternative.     His  military  propensities  were  so  overpowering, 
that  he  appears  to  have  been  almost  as  unsuited  for  the  office 
of  chancellor  as  bishop.    A  still  greater  contrast  to  St.  Thomas 
is  to  be  found  in  the  celebrated  Longchamps,  Bishop  of  Ely, 
the  first  remarkable  instance  we  have  of  a  bishop  retaining  the 
chancellorship.    Here,  at  least,  was  a  man  who  had  no  distrust 
of  his  own  powers,  and  no  pretended  scruples  as  to  the  incom- 
patibility of  temporal  and  spiritual  offices ;  the  precursor  of 
men  like  Beaufort  and  Wolsey.     Longchamps  held  together 
the  offices  of  chancellorship,  chief  justiciary,  and  papal  legate, 
thus  uniting  in  his  own  person  the  whole  civil  and  spiritual 
jurisdiction  of  the  realm!     What  was  the  result?     "He  en- 
grossed all  the  ecclesiastical  patronage,  and  accumulated  vast 
sums  by  appropriating  the  rents  of  the   vacant  abbeys  and 
*  Foss,  vo\  i.  p.  202. 
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bishoprics.  He  affected  royal  state,  never  travelled  without  an 
enormous  attendance,  and  the  churches  and  monasteries  where 
he  was  entertained  were  nearly  ruined.  The  people  suffered 
severely  from  the  taxes  he  imposed,  the  clergy  were  oppressed, 
the  nobility  disgusted,  and  all  classes  eager  to  rid  them- 
selves of  so  tyrannous  a  ruler."*  Well,  will  any  pious  Pro- 
testant prefer  such  a  man  to  St.  Thomas?  Will  any  sensible 
person  suppose  he  made  a  better  chancellor  or  a  better  bishop? 

Up  to,  and  until  the  end  of,  the  reign  of  Edward  I.,  which 
forms  an  era  in  the  legal  history  of  England  (as  that  of  Ed- 
ward III.  does  in  its  ecclesiastical  history),  the  chancellors,  or 
keepers  of  the  great  seal,  were  almost  exclusively  ecclesiastics. 
And  so  of  the  Masters  of  the  Rolls,  whose  office  is  mentioned 
in  that  reign  as  ancient.  The  preference  for  ecclesiastics  was, 
however,  purely  politic,  on  account  of  their  being  the  only 
persons  possessed  of  the  requisite  qualifications  in  point  of 
education ;  and  unhappily  there  was  no  difficulty  in  finding 
plenty  of  them  sufficiently  secular  in  spirit,  though  it  is  to  be 
observed  that  still  the  instances  were  rare  of  bishops  holding 
the  office  of  chancellor. 

Throughout  the  greater  part  of  the  long  reign  of  Edward 
III.  bishops  held  the  great  seal;  but  while  it  was  in  the  hands 
of  the  illustrious  William  of  Wykeham,  the  Commons  objected 
to  the  great  offices  of  the  State  being  held  by  the  clergy,  and 
he  was  displaced.  This  was  after  the  statutes  of  praemunire  ; 
and  there  can  be  no  question  that  the  motives  of  the  Commons 
in  this  representation  were  as  mean  and  as  miserable  as  those 
which  dictated  those  celebrated  statutes:  motives  of  mere 
mercenary  jealousy;  jealousy  in  the  one  case  of  natives  for 
foreigners,  in  the  other  of  laymen  for  clerks.  The  ecclesias- 
tical chancellors  were,  as  a  body,  admirably  qualified  for  the 
office;  possessing,  of  course,  a  good  acquaintance  with  the 
civil  law,  which  some  of  the  best  equity  lawyers  of  our  own 
day  are  known  to  regard  as  the  best  possible  teaching  of 
equity. 

However,  at  the  end  of  the  reign  of  Edward  III.  there 
were  substituted  for  a  short  time  lay  chancellors, — the  first 
being  Thorpe,  chief  justice  of  the  Common  Pleas.  We  shall 
see  whether  the  lawyer  chancellors  were  as  good  as  the  eccle- 
siastical. One  thing  is  clear, —  the  ecclesiastics  were  almost 
universally  liberal  and  generous  in  the  disposal  of  their  wealth, 
and  there  were  few  of  them  who  did  not  found  colleges  or 
convents  or  churches  :f  and  let  it  be  recollected,  that  in  an 

*  Foss,  vol.  i.  p.  390. 

t  Walter  de  Merton,  afterwards  Bishop  of  Rochester,  was  created  chancellor 
in  1261;  and  in  1274  he  was  elected  Bishop  of  Rochester,  and  thereupon  resigned 
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age  when  the  Church  was  the  Church  of  the  people,  liberality 
to  the  Church  was  charity  to  the  poor.  The  very  names  of 
"William  of  Wykeham  and  William  of  Wa^nefleete  (who  are 
only  specimens,  albeit  illustrious  ones,  of  our  ecclesiastical 
chancellors),  may  suggest  to  us  the  sort  of  men  they  were. 
Let  us  take  at  random  another  instance — Richard  de  Bury, 
Bishop  of  Durham,  made  chancellor  (temp.  Edward  III.)  in 
1^35.  It  is  true  that,  finding  the  chancellorship  with- 
draw him  from  the  duties  of  his  diocese,  he  resigned  it 
in  less  than  nine  months  (without  in  the  least  forfeiting, 
by  the  by,  the  favour  of  his  sovereign,  who  seems  to  have 
been  far  more  reasonable  in  this  respect  than  Henry  II.); 
thus,  after  the  lapse  of  two  centuries,  imitating  the  ex- 
ample and  vindicating  the  conduct  of  St.  Thomas.  But, 
as  we  liave  seen,  originally  it  was  not  usual  to  hold  the  epis- 
copal office  with  the  chancellorship  ;  and  such  an  instance  as 
this  rather  shews  the  unfitness  of  the  chancellorship  for  a 
bishop,  than  of  a  bishop  for  the  chancellorship.  Richard  de 
Bury  neglected  none  of  the  duties  of  his  diocese,  and  turned 
all  his  time  to  account.  He  occupied  his  leisure  in  form- 
ing what  became  the  largest  library  in  Europe,  which  he 
bequeathed  to  Trinity  College,  Oxford,  and  was  the  first 
public  library  founded  in  that  University.  Mr.  Foss  thus 
describes  his  character :  *'  His  virtues  and  charity  were 
equal  to  his  talents  and  learning.  He  was  beloved  by 
his  neighbours,  with  whom  he  lived  on  terms  of  reci- 
procal affection ;  to  his  clergy  he  was  an  indulgent  su- 
perior; to  his  tenants  and  domestics  a  considerate  master. 
He  was  most  bountiful  to  the  poor,  distributing  eight  quarters 
of  wheat  every  week  for  the  relief  of  those  around  him,  and 
never  omitting  in  his  journeys  to  appropriate  large  sums  for 
the  indigent  in  those  places  through  which  he  passed.  The 
memory  of  few  names,  and  of  none  in  that  age,  is  more  en- 
deared than  that  of  Richard  de  Bury.  His  income  was  so 
much  exhausted  by  his  liberality,  that  his  representatives  at 
his  death  found  little  to  divide."  In  this  last  trait,  we  fear, 
little  resemblance  will  be  found  either  to  modern  bishops  or 
chancellors.  Of  course,  when  bishops  have  children,  it  would 
hardly  be  a  virtue  to  carry  liberality  to  such  an  extent ;  and 
whether  chancellors  have  children  or  not,  they  are  sure  to 
have  prudence  enough  to  preserve  them  from  such  an  extreme. 

his  chancellorship.  He  held  the  see  only  three  years,  but  founded  Merton  College 
at  Oxford,  the  most  ancient  establishment  of  its  kind,  and  incorporated  by 
charters  so  wise,  that  they  were  consulted  as  precedents  in  the  foundation  of 
Peter  House,  the  earliest  existing  college  of  the  sister  University. — Foas,  vol.  iii. 
pp.  130,  131.  This  is  one  out  of  innumerable  instances  which  make  this  work  of 
great  interest. 
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But  there  are  limits  to  prudence  as  well  as  to  charity,  and 
even  a  proper  provision  for  children  has  its  bounds.  We 
believe  it  is  some  centuries  since  chancellors  founded  libraries, 
and  many  generations  since  bishops  founded  any  thing  but 
families.  The  last  two  primates  of  the  State  Church  left  each 
something  like  a  milhon  behind  them ;  so  that  their  represen- 
tatives, unlike  Richard  de  Bury's,  found  plenty  "  to  divide,"* 
and  their  children  moreover  were  amply  provided  for. 

It  is  a  remarkable  fact,  that  the  first  lay  chancellor  (like  the 
great  Protestant  chancellor  Bacon)  was  degraded  for  bribery. 
And  corruption  had  soon  so  increased  in  Chancery,  that  in  the 
reign  of  Richard  II.  we  find  a  complaint  exhibited  against  the 
Masters  (of  whom,  as  already  observed,  the  Master  of  the 
Rolls  was  one),  that  they  were  "  over  fatte  both  in  bodie  and 
purse,  and  over- well  furred  in  their  benefices."f  The  practice 
of  bishops  holding  the  great  seal  now  revived  ;  and  Simon  de 
Sudbury,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  was  chancellor  at  the 
outbreak  of  Wat  Tyler's  riots,  in  which  he  was  brutally 
murdered,  having  resigned  the  chancellorship  only  two  days 
before,  with  the  vain  hope  of  appeasing  the  populace,  who  had 
doubtless  taken  offence  at  some  political  or  secular  proceeding 
of  the  primate  :  had  he  never  taken  the  great  seal,  he  would 
not  have  lost  his  head.  In  this  reign,  however,  the  illustrious 
William  of  Wykeham  again  had  it ;  and  during  the  two  years 
and  a  half  for  which  he  held  it,  he  restored  public  tranquillity 
so  effectually,  that  the  parliament  thanked  the  king  for  his 
good  government;  and  could  he  have  been  induced  to  remain 
in  office,  it  is  probable  (Mr.  Foss  says)  that  his  wise  counsels 
might  have  checked  the  king's  intemperance,  and  prevented  the 
fatal  consequences  that  followed.  We  need  hardly  remind 
our  readers  of  the  foundation  of  Winchester  School,  and  of 
New  College,  Oxford — the  great  works  of  this  celebrated  pre- 
late. Of  him,  as  of  so  many  other  illustrious  ecclesiastics, 
we  may  well  say,  that  it  was  not  they  who  were  unsuited 
for  the  chancellorship,  but  the  chancellorship  which  was  un- 
worthy of  them.  In  the  reign  of  Henry  IV.,  out  of  six  chan- 
cellors all  but  one  were  not  only  ecclesiastics  but  bishops ; 
and  though  this  was  bad  for  the  Church,  it  was  not  deemed 
bad  for  the  country,  since  Henry  was  particularly  careful  to 
comply  with  any  representations  of  the  Commons,  especially 
as  to  the  administration  of  justice,  and  none  can  be  discovered 
to  have  been  made  upon  this  point ;  which  is  very  observable, 
and  seems  to  shew  that  since  the  Commons  complained  on  this 
score  in  the  reign  of  Edward  HI.,  the  public  experience  had 
proved  the  superiority  of  ecclesiastics  in  the  office.     Certain 

•  See  Speculum  Episcopi.  f  Mr.  Hargrave's  Law  Tracii, 
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it  is,  that  lawyeis  were  now  in  bad  odour.  Thomas  de  Arun- 
del.  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  was  in  this  reign  chancellor 
for  the  fifth  time :  which  appears  to  indicate,  on  the  one  hand, 
that  his  administration  of  the  office  was  appreciated ;  and  on 
the  other,  that  he  was  not  well  satisfied  with  himself  for  under- 
taking it.     What  a  contrast  to  St.  Thomas  ! 

This  brings  us  to  the  age  of  Cardinal  Beaufort,  whose 
name  will  readily  occur  to  our  readers  as  one  of  the  most 
illustrious  holders  of  the  great  seal,  and  as  the  predecessor, 
and  in  many  respects  perhaps  the  exemplar,  of  Wolsey.  To 
those  who  have  formed  their  ideas  of  history  upon  Protestant 
authorities,  or  who  have  not  disabused  their  minds  of  the 
mendacious  and  calumnious  misrepresentations  of  Shakspeare, 
the  great  cardinal  of  Henry  V.  will  be  as  much,  or  more,  an  ob- 
ject of  prejudiced  dislike  as  the  great  cardinal  of  Henry  VIII.; 
and  both  will  very  much  be  associated  in  their  minds  with 
aversion  to  Catholic  ecclesiastics  in  general,  and  to  cardinals 
in  particular.  But  though  verj'  likely  Beaufort  was  not  scru- 
pulously careful  as  to  his  episcopal  duties,  no  complaint  was 
ever  made  of  neglect  in  his  judicial,  and  none  can  be  substan- 
tiated of  misconduct  in  his  political  duties.  He  was  unques- 
tionably faithful  to  the  country  and  the  crown;  and  if  failing 
in  fidelity,  it  was  rather  to  the  Pope  than  to  his  prince,  and 
it  was  the  Church,  not  the  State,  that  had  a  right  to  complain. 
Mr.  Foss  does  this  illustrious  ecclesiastic  no  more  than  justice; 
but  in  a  Protestant  it  displays  a  praiseworthy  freedom  from 
prejudice  when  he  declares,  that  *'  though  more  attentive  to 
his  political  than  his  episcopal  duties,  there  is  little  that  can 
affect  his  character  as  a  man  anxious  at  once  to  serve  his  sove- 
reign and  promote  his  country's  welfare;"  and  he  says,  that 
the  imputations  against  him  of  being  a  party  to  the  Duke 
of  Gloucester's  death  are  not  supported  even  by  probability. 
The  cardinal  had  for  some  years  retired  from  court,  and  at 
the  time  his  own  dissolution  was  rapidly  approaching,  taking 
place  in  six  weeks  afterwards.  His  personal  neglect  of  epis- 
copal duties  was  only  during  the  time  he  was  occupied  with 
others  of  greater  importance,  perhaps,  to  the  country  at  large; 
and  it  does  not  at  all  appear  that  he  forgot  to  make  full  pro- 
vision for  the  management  of  his  diocese  by  vicars-general. 
Beaufort  was  not  a  Borromeo;  but  taking  the  whole  of  his  long 
episcopal  career  of  half  a  century,  he  was  not  a  bad  bishop. 
The  time  during  which  he  was  engaged  in  duties  not  episcopal 
he  was  exerting  himself  for  the  benefit  of  his  country  (and 
we  may  observe,  in  passing,  that  these  illustrious  ecclesiastics 
constantly  did  the  state  good  service  by  embassies  of  peace), 
and  he   expended  vast  sums  in   works  of  piety  ar.d  charity  : 
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in  completing  the  cathedral  of  Winchester  ;  in  the  endow- 
ment of  the  hospital  of  St.  Cross ;  and  in  gifts  to  the  poor, 
for  whom  he  made  abundant  provision  in  his  will.  This  is  the 
man  whom  Shakspeare  represents  as  dying  a  murderer  and 
a  maniac  !  No  more  monstrous  instance  could  be  adduced  of 
the  false  traditions  by  which — as  Sir  F.  Palgrave  and  Dr. 
Newman  have  shewn  —  the  people  of  this  country  are  duped 
and  deluded.  Cardinal  Beaufort  was  never  chancellor,  hav- 
ing resigned  the  great  seal  before  he  received  the  hat.  Some 
oi  his  predecessors  and  successors  in  the  chancellorship,  with 
abilities  not  so  striking,  yet  attained  to  higher  rank.  Langlcy, 
Archbishop  of  York,  was  chancellor,  and  afterwards  car- 
dinal (temp.  Henry  IV.),  and  resembled  Beaufort,  if  not  in 
ability,  in  liberality.  He  resigned  all  secular  offices  towards 
the  close  of  his  life  to  attend  to  his  episcopal  duties,  and  occu- 
pied himself  in  many  magnificent  and  charitable  works  in  his 
diocese,  founding  schools  and  enriching  colleges.  The  suc- 
cessor of  Beaufort  was  Kempe,  who  was  Archbishop  of  York, 
chancellor,  and  cardinal.  He  was  a  man  of  such  extraordi- 
nary oneroy  and  ability,  that  after  resigning  the  chancellorship, 
he  was,  when  past  the  age  of  seventy,  entreated  to  resume  it, 
and  exercised  the  office  at  the  time  of  his  death,  on  hearing 
of  which  his  sovereign  said,  "  One  of  the  wisest  lords  in  this 
land  is  dead  !"  And  he,  at  least,  is  an  instance  of  an  ecclesiastic 
holding  these  high  offices  irreproachably,  for  Mr.  Foss  informs 
us  that  "  his  character  was  unblemished."  His  name  is  re- 
membered in  the  University  of  Oxford,  to  the  schools  of 
which,  as  well  as  to  his  own  college  (Merton),  he  was  a  muni- 
ficent benefactor.  He  also  beautified  the  collegiate  church 
of  Southwell;  and  in  1447  founded  a  college  of  secular  priests, 
for  the  celebration  of  divine  service  and  the  instruction  of 
youth ;  the  idea  of  which  seems  somewhat  of  an  anticipation 
of  the  vocation  of  the  Jesuits  and  Oratorians. 

We  now  naturally  pass  to  the  age  of  Wolsey,  the  last  in 
the  long  line  of  illustrious  ecclesiastics  who  held  the  chancel- 
lorship. Of  him  we  need  not  say  much.  No  historian  denies 
the  ability  with  which  he  exercised  the  offices  he  held,  or  dis- 
putes the  sincerity  of  his  dying  exclamation,  "  Had  I  but  served 
my  God  as  faithfully  as  I  have  served  my  prince !"  an  exclama- 
tion clearly  implying  a  consciousness  of  fidelity  to  his  sovereign 
and  his  country ;  and  amply  confirming  what  we  contend  is  a 
summary  of  the  history  of  the  great  seal  up  to  this  time, 
that  the  possession  of  it  by  ecclesiastics  was  good  for  the 
country,  though  bad  for  themselves  and  for  the  Church.  Pre- 
judiced must  that  man  be,  who,  in  spite  of  the  magnificent 
catalogue  of  ecclesiastical  chancellors — illustrious  with  such 
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names  as  Wykeham  and  Waynefleete  and  Wolsey,  Beaufort 
and  Kempe  and  Langley,  —  can  cherish  the  vulgar  idea,  that 
ecclesiastical  rule  is  injurious  to  a  nation.  England  was  never 
better  ruled  than  by  these  Premier-Primates — or  rather  Pri- 
mate-Premiers—  whose  magnificent  minds  were  equal  to  the 
overwhelming  duties  of  prime  minister,  primate,  papal  legate, 
and  chancellor.  Truly  there  were  giants  in  those  days.  These 
men  were  great  not  merely  intellectually,  but  morally.  Wealth 
they  valued  only  as  the  means  of  a  magnificent  liberality  and 
a  large-minded  charity ;  and  colleges,  churches,  cathedrals, 
and  schools  are  monuments  of  the  princely  and  pious  charac- 
ter of  our  ecclesiastical  chancellors. 

The  successor  of  Wolsey  in  the  chancellorship  was,  how- 
ever, Sir  Thomas  More;  and  the  first  of  our  line  of  lay  chan- 
cellors was  the  first  of  martyrs  to  the  Papal  Supremacy.  What 
manner  of  man  he  was,  no  Catholic  need  be  told.  He  was 
one  of  the  few  chancellors  whose  life  and  character  is  well 
known  and  worth  knowing.  More  was,  when  a  youth,  in  the 
household  of  Cardinal  Morton,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  a 
splendid  specimen  of  the  old  race  of  ecclesiastical  chancellors. 
He  had  been  an  eminent  civilian  and  canonist,  and  was  primate 
and  premier  during  most  of  the  reign  of  Henry  VH.,  and  until 
his  own  death,  which  happened  at  the  advanced  age  of  ninety. 
He  lived  to  perceive  and  predict  the  coming  greatness  of 
More,  who  thus  described  his  venerable  predecessor  in  the 
chancellor's  cliair :  "  He  was  a  man  of  great  natural  wit,  very 
well  learned,  and  honourable  in  behaviour."*  **  He  was 
venerable  for  his  wisdom  and  virtues,  and  for  the  high  cha- 
racter he  bore.  His  looks  begot  reverence  rather  than  fear ; 
his  conversation  was  easy,  but  serious  and  grave  ;  he  spoke 
gracefully  and  weightily ;  he  was  eminently  skilled  in  the  law, 
and  had  a  vast  understanding  and  a  prodigious  memory ;  and 
those  talents  with  which  nature  had  furnished  him  were  im- 
proved by  study  and  experience.  The  king  depended  much 
on  his  counsels,  and  the  government  seemed  chiefly  supported 
by  him."f 

It  is  to  be  noted  that  More,  infinitely  the  most  illustrious 
of  the  long  series  of  lawyer-chancellors  which  commenced 
with  him,  was  in  early  youth  brought  up  in  the  house  of  the 
venerable  Morton,  and  was  the  immediate  successor  of  Wolsey. 
He  seems  to  have  imbibed  something  of  the  grandeur  of 
character  which  belonged  to  these  cardinal-chancellors  and  the 
age  they  had  adorned.  He  was  certainly  very  unlike  his  suc- 
cessors, not  one  of  whom  can  compare  with  him.  His  im- 
mediate successor,  Audley, — who  was  such  a  striking  contrast 
*  More's  Hist.  Rich.  iii.  f  Flore's  Utopia. 
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to  him,  and  who  is  remembered  merely  on  that  account,  —  far 
more  fairly  represents  them,  marked  as  they  are  by  selfish 
servility  and  clever  mediocrity. 

It  is  interesting  to  observe  how  the  first  of  lay-chancellors 
spoke  of  the  last  of  ecclesiastical.  On  his  installation.  More 
said  of  Wolsey,  "  When  I  looke  upon  this  seate;  when  I  thinke 
how  great  and  what  kind  of  personages  have  possessed  this 
place  before  me ;  when  I  call  to  mind  who  he  was  that  sate 
in  it  last  of  all — a  man  of  what  singular  wisdome,  of  what 
notable  experience  ;  what  a  prosperous  and  favourable  fortune 
he  had  for  a  great  space,  and  how  at  the  last  he  had  a  most 
grievous  fall,  and  died  inglorious,  —  I  have  cause  enough  to 
think  dignity  not  so  grateful  to  me  as  it  may  seem  to  others; 
for  it  is  a  hard  matter  to  follow  with  like  grace  or  praises  a 
man  of  such  admirable  wit,  prudence,  authority,  and  splendour, 
to  whom  I  may  seem  but  as  the  lighting  of  a  candle  when  the 
sun  is  down."* 

The  class  of  men  of  whom  such  a  one  as  More  could  thus 
speak  could  not  but  have  merited  eulogium  and  admiration ; 
and  a  modern  Protestant  biographer  thus  speaks  of  Wolsey 's 
chancellorship  :  "  We  possess  unquestionable  evidence  of  the 
ability  and  general  impartiality  of  the  Cardinal's  administration 
in  the  Court  of  Chancery,  in  which  he  spared  neither  high  nor 
low,  but  judged  every  one  according  to  their  merits  and  deserts. 
He  established  courts  for  protecting  the  poor  against  the  op- 
pression of  the  rich  ;  and  his  ingenuity  and  influence  were 
sedulously  applied  during  his  entire  career  in  rendering  the 
laws  intelligible,  simple,  cheap,  and  respected. "f 

Of  the  successor  of  More,  the  infamous  Audley,  it  is  enough 
to  say,  that  he  (with  such  a  man  as  Spelman,  to  his  shame 
be  it  recorded)  sat  on  the  commission  which  condemned  the 
illustrious  lawyer  as  a  traitor  for  not  submitting  to  the  blas- 
phemy of  the  royal  supremacy.  And  it  is  the  most  simple, 
though  the  most  severe  way  of  describing  the  moral  calibre  of 
the  successors  of  Audley,  to  say  that  they  resembled  him  rather 
than  More,  and  have  upheld  that  blasphemy  and  all  its  hide- 
ous consequences  with  courtly  servility,  and  down  to  our 
own  days  with  crafty  cruelty.  This  is  true  of  them  all;  from 
Bacon  to  Hardwicke,  from  Hardwicke  to  Eldon,  from  Eldon 
to  Cottenham  and  Langdalc,  —  all  have  remorselessly  carried 
out  the  penal  policy  of  the  royal  supremacy,  so  long  as  public 
opinion  would  permit  them,  by  proscription,  and  even  in  our 

•  In  a  letter  to  Erasmus,  More  speaks  of  "the  Cardinal  of  York"  (Wolsey) 
ilificbarging  the  duties  of  the  chancellorship  so  admirahly,  as  to  surpass  tiie  hopes 
ofalL 

f  I.ardner's  Lives  of  Brit  is  Ji  Stotcamcn. 
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own  times  by  confiscation.  A  new  system  had  now  sprung  up  ; 
the  great  seal  now  became  the  prize  of  the  ablest  practising 
lawyers  of  the  day,  men  whose  hearts  were  hardened  by  the 
keen  pursuit  of  wealth  in  the  practice  of  the  profession,  and 
generally  depraved  by  the  bloody  training  which  the  holding 
of  office  as  crown-lawyers  under  the  Tudors  and  Stuarts  too 
often  involved.  Under  such  men  Chancery  became  corrupted 
into  that  execrable  and  abominable  system  which  for  genera- 
tions has  been  a  curse,  a  scandal,  and  a  shame  to  the  country; 
and  to  which  the  public  hope  (perhaps  vainly)  that  a  death-blow 
has  been  dealt  in  the  Chancery  Reform  Act  of  last  session. 
Such  a  system  could  never  have  been  the  growth  of  true 
greatness.  It  never  could  have  been  constructed  under  the 
auspices  of  men  either  intellectually  or  morally  meriting  the 
epithet  of  great.  The  popular  idea,  the  notorious  truth,  as 
to  the  Court  of  Chancery,  must  be  in  itself  a  monument  and 
epitaph  for  the  Protestant  chancellors  who  made  it  what 
it  was. 

Let  all  our  readers  remark  this  plain  historical  fact,  that 
all  this  system  grew  up  under  Protestant  governments  and 
Protestant  judges,  and  ripened  into  its  rank  luxuriance  of 
injustice  and  iniquity  under  the  fostering  care  of  the  House 
of  Hanover.  This  might  dispense  with  any  further  notice  of 
the  Protestant  chancellors  in  the  interval.  Truly,  indeed,  if 
we  wished  to  say  much  of  them,  it  would  scarcely  be  possible ; 
and  if  it  were  possible,  they  would  not  be  w^orthy  of  it.  For 
they  were  for  the  most  part — almost  universally — a  mercenary 
race :  narrow-minded  among  statesmen  (even  such  as  were 
counted  large-minded  among  lawyers),  insomuch  that  they  soon 
ceased  to  be  premiers,  and  often  were  not  even  leading 
ministers, — indeed,  not  unfrequently  were  the  least  influential 
members  of  the  Cabinet.  In  a  word,  so  soon  as  England 
ceased  to  be  Catholic,  her  chancellors  ceased  to  be  statesmen, 
and  sank  into  mere  lawyers.  No  trace  can  be  found  of  the 
magnificence  of  character  which  marked  our  ecclesiastical 
chancellors.  The  Protestant  lawyer-chancellors  have  lived  but 
for  themselves,  "  to  put  money  in  their  purse,"  or  at  the  ut- 
most dispense  patronage.  They  left  no  monuments  behind 
them  of  a  grand  and  princely  charity.  The  only  one  among 
them  intellectually  great  was  morally  mean  ;  and  the  name  of 
Bacon  is  degraded  by  bribery. 

The  old  English  chancellors  were  remarkable  for  their 
princely  charity,  and  spent  the  wealth  they  acquired  upon 
the  country.  The  modern  race  of  chancellors  spent  their 
money  only  on  their  own  families,  and  not  only  were  the 
loss  of  charity  themselves,  but  caused  the  loss  of  it  in  others. 
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Let  us  look  how  they  dealt  with  one  branch,  one  of  the  most 
important  branches,  of  the  jurisdiction  of  the  laws — charity. 
The  Court  of  Chancery  is  guardian  of  charity.  How  have 
Protestant  chancellors  dealt  with  charity  ?  We  have  seen  how 
Catholic  chancellors  practised  it,  and  it  maj^  be  conceived 
how  they  cherished  it.  And  even  for  a  century  or  so  after  the 
Reformation  (as  Catholicism  did  not  die  out  suddenly  in  the 
land,  but  left  some  leaven  in  its  laws),  the  chancellors,  at  all 
events,  encouraged  charity. 

In  the  age  of  Bacon,  parliament  passed  the  celebrated  act 
3f  Elizabeth  as  to  gifts  for  charitable  uses ;  an  act  (in  the 
words  of  Chief-Justice  Wilmot)  "  wdth  such  medicinal  proper- 
ties in  it,  as  to  heal  every  imperfection  in  a  charitable  dona- 
tion ;"  and  the  chancellors  construed  it  most  largely  and  most 
liberally  in  favour  of  charity,  and  in  furtherance  of  the  liberal 
policy  of  the  legislature.  Such  was  tlie  course  taken  by  the 
Protestant  chancellors  of  that  age,  who  in  some  degree  lived 
under  those  Catholic  influences  whicli  continued  until  the  Re- 
volution. It  was  the  course  taken  by  Bacon,  who  was  a  giant 
compared  with  his  successors,  as  he  was — at  all  events  morally 
—  a  dwarf  compared  with  his  predecessors.  He  encouraged 
charity,  if  he  did  not  practise  it.* 

Lord  Bacon  accordingly  held,  in  1617,  that  a  devise  void 
at  common  law  should  be  valid  for  charitable  uses.  A  cen- 
tury afterwards,  however,  when  the  corrupting  influences  of 
Protestantism  had  perverted  the  judicial  conscience.  Lord 
Cowper  held  the  contrary,  observing  that  "  the  judges  had 
carried  several  cases  on  the  act  of  Elizabeth  to  very  great 
lengths  in  favour  of  charity." 

So  again,  in  1714,  Lord  Harcourt  reversed  a  decision  of  the 
commissioners  of  charitable  uses,  declaring  a  devise  good  "  to 
pious  purposes  under  the  act  of  Elizabeth,  although  void  as  a 
will  at  common  law,"  The  doctrine  laid  down  by  Bacon  was 
thus  reversed  and  repudiated  by  Cowper  and  Harcourt;  so  much 
had  the  national  and  judicial  mind  become  deteriorated  and 
narrowed  in  the  interval  between  the  reigns  of  Elizabeth  and 
Anne. 

In  1720  a  case  occurred,  shewing  that  the  chancellors  de- 
cided on  questions  of  charity  rather  in  accordance  with  the 
coarse,  selfish  spirit  of  the  laity,  than  with  the  feelings  of  the 
clergy  and  the  more  religious  portion  of  the  community.  A 
court  of  law  had  upset  a  decree  of  the  commissioners  of  cha- 
ritable uses  (in  favour  of  charity)  on  some  purely  legal  point, 
and  the  case  came  by  appeal  into  the  House  of  Lords,  where 
Lord  Harcourt  presided  as  chancellor.  The  law-lords  differed, 
•  Of  course  we  are  speaking  of  Protestant  charities  ;  "  Popish  "were  proscribed. 
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and  the  bishops  made  a  majority  for  reversing  the  judgment  of 
the  court  below,  and  affirming  that  of  the  commissioners  in 
favour  of  charity.  Lord  Harcourt  shewed  the  bent  and  bias  of 
his  mind  by  citing  an  expression  of  Mr.  Justice  Twisden  (a 
puritan  judge),  who,  when  pressed  on  behalf  of  a  claim  for  a 
charity  which  he  thought  against  law,  said,  "I  like  charity  well, 
but  will  not  steal  leather  to  make  poor  men's  shoes;"  a  saying 
the  value  of  which  depends,  of  course,  upon  its  application  in 
any  particular  case,  but  which  has  passed  into  a  judicial  pro- 
verb, of  very  easy  application,  by  a  class  of  judges  who  are 
more  disposed  to  rob  charities  than  to  run  any  danger  of 
countenancing  stealing  for  their  benefit.  Indeed,  it  is  a  con- 
fessed fact,  that  since  the  Revolution  our  chancellors  have  be- 
come more  and  more  hostile  to  charity,  although  their  court  is 
by  theory  its  guardian.  Alas,  the  very  juxtaposition  of  the 
terms  now  appears  a  sarcasm  !  Chancery  and  charity  !  The 
ancient  race  of  chancellors  were  magnificent  examples  of  cha- 
rity ;  their  successors  of  the  Elizabethan  age  at  least  encou- 
raged it ;  the  modern  chancellors  have  done  their  best  to 
destroy  it.  Catholic  chancellors  were  rivals  in  charity.  Pro- 
testant chancellors  have  been  robbers  of  charity.  They  have 
been  so  upon  principle,  and  have  even  passed  new  laws  for  the 
purpose.  Lord  Hardwicke  carried  the  first  law  ever  passed  in 
this  country  against  charitable  gifts. 

In  his  evidence  before  the  committee  of  1844,  Sir  F.  Pal- 
grave  said :  "  Sutton'^  case  (relative  to  that  fine  charity,  the 
Charter-House),  as  reported  by  Coke,  testifies  the  joy  which 
Coke  felt  in  overturning  the  technicalities  by  which  that  gift 
was  attempted  to  be  set  aside.  He  considered  that  charit- 
able donations  were  as  beneficial  to  the  commonwealth  as  his 
successors  have  thought  them  injurious.  Coke's  feelings  and 
language  form  a  singular  contrast  with  the  opinions  of  Lord 
Hardwicke, — a  great  judge,  but  one  whose  narrowed,  nay 
bigoted  views,  have  caused  so  much  mischief  to  charitable 
uses."* 

Hardwicke  was  a  fair  specimen  of  Protestant  chancellors. 

♦  In  1754  Lord  Hardwicke  pronounced  a  judgment  so  essentially  and  shame- 
lessly unchristian,  that  it  seems,  long  afterwards,  his  si^ccessor,  Lord  Eldon,  was 
half  ashamed  of  it.  A  Jew  had  established  a  fund  for  the  propagation  of  Ju- 
daism ;  and  the  question  was,  whether  the  sum  should  go  to  the  heir  (the  legacy 
bemg  void),  or  be  distributed  by  the  court,  according  to  the  rule  recognised  in 
the  reign  of  Queen  Anne,  for  purposes  as  nearly  analogous  as  possible.  Lord 
Hardwicke  held  that  the  latter  course  should  be  pursued ;  that  is,  that  the  testa- 
tor's design  should  be  carried  out  as  far  as  it  could  be  consistently  with  law, 
and  that  there  should  not  be  a  clean  confiscation  of  his  legacy ;  and  on  this  prin- 
ciple the  fund  would  be  applicable  for  a  Jewish  almshouse  or  secular  school. 
But  this  Christian  chancellor  said  he  should  hold  othei-wise  of  a  legacy  void  under 
the  statute  of  superstitious  uses,  and  confiscate  it ;  that  is  to  say,  the  Court  of 
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The  late  Mr.  Burge,  an  eminent  lawyer,  stated  in  his  evidence 
before  the  Mortmain  Committee  of  1844^,  that  the  first  cases 
under  the  act  against  charities  came  before  Lord  Hardwicke, 
who  gave  it  a  strict  construction  against  charities,  and  that  this 
construction  "  has  been  followed  by  all  his  successors ;"  which 
simple  fact  suffices  to  shew  that  they  were  all,  morally  speak- 
ing, little-minded,  low-minded,  narrow-minded  men,  as  Sir 
Francis  Palgrave  most  justly  describes  Hardwicke  to  have  been. 
The  followers  of  a  narrow-minded  man  must  have  been  narrow- 
minded  ;  and  a  melancholy  contrast  do  they  present  to  the 
magnificent  chancellors  of  Catholic  times.  The  holders  of  the 
great  seal  in  olden  times  felt  it  equally  their  duty,  their  plea- 
sure, and  their  pride,  to  encourage  charity  to  the  utmost: 
modern  chancellors  have  done  their  utmost  to  rob  charity ; 
and  have  not  scrupled  not  only  to  pass  bad  laws  for  the  pur- 
pose, but  to  press  these  laws  to  the  strictest  possible  inter- 
pretation, ay  and  beyond  it.  They  have  even  warped  and 
altered  the  law,  to  make  it  work  more  hardly  against  religion 
and  charity. 

As  to  Lord  Eldon,  the  most  eminent  chancellor  since 
Hardwicke  (as  he  was  after  Bacon),  what  need  we  say  of  him  ? 
As  to  Chancery,  but  that  he  was  the  upholder  of  all  its  abuses ; 
or  as  to  charity,  further  than  that  he  carried  out  to  the  utmost 
the  narrow-minded  policy  of  his  predecessors?  As  to  the  more 
political  portion  of  the  chancellor's  functions,  what  need  we 
say  more  than  the  simple  fact,  that  Eldon  was  the  most  bigoted 
opponent  of  the  emancipation  of  those  who  held  the  faith  of 
William  of  Wykeham  and  WiUiam  of  Waynefleete,  of  Langton 
and  Morton  and  More,  and  all  the  other  of  his  innumerable  and 
illustrious  Catholic  predecessors  in  the  chancellorship  ?  Lastly, 
of  the  whole  series  of  Protestant  chancellors,  we  may  ask, 
not  so  much  in  scorn  as  in  melancholy,  where  are  their  monu- 
ments? If  we  asked  their  epitaphs,  alas,  we  should  read  them 
in  the  curses  of  ruined  suitors,  sick  at  heart  with  *'  hope  de- 
ferred," and  crushed  by  worse  than  "  law's  delays." 

The  lives  of  Eldon  and  Hardwicke  have  been  written  within 
the  last  few  years,  forming  the  only  important  contributions 
to  the  biography  of  our  modern  chancellors.  The  "  Life  of 
Lord  Langdale"  is  the  life  of  a  modern  Master  of  the  Rolls,* 

Chancery  wovdd  do  all  it  could  to  favour  a  Jewish  legacy,  and  to  confiscate  a  Popish 
one.  (Da  Costa  v.  De  Pas,  Ambler's  Reports.)  Lord  Eldon  once,  in  adverting 
to  this  decision,  tried  to  do  away  with  this  detestable  feature  in  it,  but  with  no  suc- 
cess.     (Moggridge  v.  Thackwell,  7  Vezey  junior,  76.) 

♦  The  Master  of  the  Rolls  was  originally  only  one  of  the  clerks  in  chancery, 
and  is  often  in  old  records  £o  described,  long  after  their  appomtment  to  their 
present  judicial  office.     (Foss,  vol.  iv.  p.  327.) 

Duriiig  the  time  of  William  de  Barstall,  who  was  Master  in  1371,  the  office 
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of  course  much  of  the  same  character  as  a  modern  chancellor. 
The  main  merit  of  Lord  Langdale — the  only  sign  of  greatness 
in  him  —  was  his  declining  the  chancellorship,  partly  because 
he  was  convinced  he  should  not  be  able  to  carry  the  reforms 
he  saw  to  be  required  in  the  court.  For  this  alone  his  memory 
deserves  respect.  There  is  little  else  in  his  history  or  cha- 
racter possessing  any  interest.  His  was  the  life  of  a  hard- 
headed  practising  lawyer  realising  at  last  a  great  prize  in  the  pro- 
fession, with  a  certain  stern  honesty,  which  prevented  him  from 
clutching  at  the  richest  prize  he  could  get.  With  the  exception 
of  that  honesty,  there  is  nothing  in  his  history  worthy  of  men- 
tion, at  least  by  way  of  admiration.  One  could  mention  many 
things  in  his  judicial  career  indicating  that  he  zealously  carried 
out  the  narrow-minded  policy  commenced  by  Hardwicke — a 
policy  hostile  to  charity,  and  especially  to  *'  Popery  ;"  and 
though  he  had  a  seat  in  the  House  of  Lords  for  all  the  years 
he  was  on  the  bench,  he  never  made  any  effort  to  alter  the 
law  on  either  subject;  so  doubtless  he  approved  of  it.  Cases 
decided  by  Lord  Langdale  could  be  cited  to  shew  how  the 
Court  of  Chancery  connives  at  robbery  of  charity,  and  which, 
without  presuming  to  dispute  that  they  were  determined  ac- 
cording to  the  modern  idea  of  "  equity,'^  prove  that  this  is  an 
idea  which  would  have  revolted  the  minds  of  our  Catholic 
ancestors. 

We  must,  however,  here  close.  Our  object  has  been  attained 
if  we  have  conveyed  a  general  idea  of  the  contrast  between 
the  character  of  Catholic  and  Protestant  chancellors,  and  the 
diiference  of  their  conduct  and  their  decisions,  above  all,  as  to 
charity. 
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Imaginative  literature  is  a  great  revealer  of  social  secrets. 
The  speed  with  which  society  advances  prevents  it  frequently 
from  knowing  in  what  direction  it  has  been  running,  until, 
casting  its  eyes  back,  it  retraces  its  devious  course  by  observing 
the  trophies  which  the  imagination  reared  from  time  to  time 
beside  the  way.     The  remark  applies  especially  to  the  litera- 

of  Keeper  of  the  House  of  Converts  (Domus  Conversorum)  in  Chancery  Lane 
was  permanently  annexed  to  the  Mastership  of  the  Rolls.  This  establishment 
was  founded  by  Henry  III.  as  an  asylum  for  such  Jews  as  embraced  the  Catholic 
religion.  The  charter  grants  700  marks  for  their  support,  &c., until  more  largely 
provided  for  in  lands  and  rents,  and  a  certain  place  assigned  them  whereby  they 
might  be  able  to  sustain  themselves  decently  to  the  honour  of  God  and  the  Blessed 
Virgin.  The  church  of  St.  Dunstan's,  Fleet  Street,  was  assigned  in  1237  as  a 
further  endowment  for  the  house.     (Foss,  vol.  iv.  p.  328.) 
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ture  of  travel.  The  English  have  for  many  years  been  the 
"  nation  of  travellers,"  their  insular  position  having  had  appa- 
rently the  effect  rather  of  stimulating  to  such  enterprise  than 
of  deterring  from  it,  even  at  a  period  when  neither  coaches 
nor  railroads  assisted  the  explorer.  In  early  as  in  recent 
times,  it  was  as  natural  to  record  observations  as  to  make  them; 
and  there  is  nothing  surprising  in  the  fact,  that  such  records 
cast  no  trivial  light  upon  the  history  of  the  national  mind. 
Whether  our  travel  be  physical  or  mental  merely,  whether  we 
wander  through  new  countries  or  fight  our  way  through  new 
studies,  what  we  take  in  will  ever  depend  upon  the  habits  of 
mind  which  we  bring  with  us  to  the  task  of  observation. 
Those  habits  will  belong  not  to  us  merely,  whatever  our  spe- 
cial opinions  may  be,  but  more  or  less  to  the  spirit  of  the  age 
likewise.  The  tone,  therefore,  of  books  of  travel,  in  so  far  as 
it  indicates  the  traveller's  association  of  ideas  and  law  of  per- 
ception, will  ever  illustrate,  though  without  any  intention  on 
his  part,  the  character  of  his  country  and  time. 

These  remarks  apply  yet  more  to  poetic  travel  than  to  the 
more  superficial  narrative  of  the  prose  writer.  Poetry  draws 
from  deeper  wells  than  prose ;  and  the  imagination,  like  the 
Hermes  of  Greek  mythology,  passes  in  music  from  place  to 
place,  a  herald  spirit,  interpreting  and  revealing.  The  prose 
writer  commits  himself  to  the  guidance  of  particular  faculties ; 
whereas  poetry  is  the  voice  of  the  whole  being,  united  by  the 
genial  influence  of  a  pervading  imagination.  The  prose  writer 
adopts  also  some  special  method  of  thought,  logical,  scientific, 
or  historical ;  the  poet  uses  all  such  methods  at  will,  but  dis- 
cards each  when  it  has  served  his  purpose.  The  poet  has 
more  both  of  inward  spontaneousness  and  of  outward  freedom  ; 
and  the  largeness  of  his  sympathies  enabling  him  to  touch  his 
age  at  more  points,  it  is  not  wonderful  that  he  interprets  it 
more  widely  and  deeply,  though  by  necessity  rather  than  de- 
sign. Goldsmith,  when  he  made  the  "  grand  tour,"  carried  as 
little  luggage  as  a  pilgrim  of  olden  time :  his  violin,  however, 
instead  of  rosary  and  scallop-shell,  being  the  companion  of  his 
way.  Yet  the  spirit  of  the  age  was  in  him ;  and  notwith- 
standing some  descriptions  of  scenery  rather  ably  executed 
than  profoundly  felt,  his  song  was  in  the  main  of  men  and 
manners,  of  social  institutes  and  political  destinies.  In  the 
earlier  part  of  this  century,  Nature  was  all  in  all  to  the  poetic 
traveller.  The  scales  had  fallen  from  his  eyes,  and  nature 
burst  upon  him.  with  the  suddenness  of  an  apparition,  and 
challenged  his  heart  with  the  might  of  a  revelation.  This  was 
the  spirit  which,  in  his  **  Descriptive  Sketches,"  moulded  the 
early  genius  of  Wordsworth,  which  Shelley  caught  from  him, 
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and  which  Byron  learned  from  Shelley.  Sensibilities  which 
centuries  of  half-belief  had  frozen  over  began  to  uncongeal ; 
and  nature,  which,  however  far  beneatli  the  world  of  grace, 
rises  high  above  that  of  hollow  conventionalities  and  dusty 
secularities,  was  sufficiently  near  their  level  to  make  its  appeal 
to  them.  They  worshipped  her  in  her  seeming  infinitude  with 
Pantheistic  enthusiasm  and  a  bewildered  affection,  "perplexed 
in  the  extreme ;"  but  at  least  in  some  sense  they  worshipped, 
and  the  change  was  an  advance.  Nature  looked  down  upon 
them  from  snowy  peaks  flashing  through  chasms  of  azure  sky ; 
Nature  beckoned  to  them  from  precipices  skirted  by  waving 
pine  ;  Nature  muttered  beside  them  from  dewy  crags,  or  whis- 
pered to  them  where  the  olive-woods  climbed  high  enough  to 
meet  the  fir-forest;  or  in  lower  regions,  by  the  Arno  or  the  Baian 
waves,  she  spread  out  all  her  genial  powers  before  them  "  like 
a  vine-leaf  in  the  sun." 

The  omen  was  good,  not  only  for  the  poet  but  for  his 
country.  Better  times  were  coming  on.  Old  things  recovered 
their  significance.  Wesley  and  the  Evangelicals  had  already 
re-discovered  a  supernatural  world  in  the  authorised  transla- 
tion of  the  Bible ;  and  from  its  long  lethargy  the  national 
Establishment  was  waking  up  —  to  die.  The  love  of  antiquity, 
and  the  ecclesiastical  principle,  awoke  also.  Cathedrals  were 
repaired  ;  the  demolition  of  ruins  was  abated ;  and  some  very 
vile  transparencies,  called  painted  windows,  were  placed  over 
the  tomb  of  the  squire  in  the  chancel  which  had  been  his  pew 
from  an  antiquity  immemorial  in  the  village  reckoning.  The 
dust  was  removed  from  a  font,  which  a  dozen  years  afterwards 
found  its  way  back  from  the  transept  to  the  porch.  Now  and 
then  a  desecrated  chalice  was  remanded  from  the  nobleman's 
sideboard  to  the  sacristy.  New  churches  were  built,  and  were 
allowed  at  least  to  share  with  nature  the  supremacy  of  the 
vale. 

"  How  fondly  will  the  woods  embrace 

This  daughter  of  their  guardian  care, 
Lifting  her  front  with  modest  grace, 

To  make  a  fair  recess  more  fair  T"^' 

The  same  great  poet,  nature's  high-priest,  could  find  room 
also  for  minster-towers  that  knew  how  to  keep  their  distance, 
and  exhorted  his  countrymen  to 

"  Perceive 
What  in  those  holy  structures  ye  possess 
Of  ornamental  interest,  and  the  charm 
Of  pious  sentiment,  diffused  afar, 

And  human  charity,  and  sociaHove." 

"  The  plague  had  begun.*'    The  safety  of  torpor  was  over, 

*  Wordsworth. 
VOL.  XT.  F 
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and  the  safety  of  bolts  and  bars  was  drawing  to  an  end. 
"  Peter  Pljniley"  had  looked  at  an  unlicensed  map  of  ihe 
world,  and  informed  his  brethren,  clerical  and  lay,  that  what- 
ever they  might  think  of  transnbstantiation,  Ireland,  as  a  mat- 
ter of  fact,  was  larger  than  the  Isle  of  Man,  and  that  a  third 
part  of  the  king's  subjects  could  not  much  longer  be  de- 
prived of  the  benefits  of  the  constitution.  The  development 
of  this  discovery  was  the  Emancipation  Act.  The  resusci- 
tation of  the  intellectual,  imaginative,  and  spiritual  faculties 
advanced  also  towards  its  development.  Learned  recluses 
aspired  to  unite  "  evangelical  truth  with  apostolical  order." 
The  man  of  books  promulgated  the  ^^  via  medial  the  man  of 
logic  discovered  that  as  either  of  the  extremes  was  pushed  out, 
the  mid  point  must  vary  its  position  also.  An  innocent  theory 
in  favour  of  fasting  was  suddenly  supplanted  by  a  wrong- 
headed  relinquishment  of  food  ;  and  it  was  evident  that  the 
thing  was  growing  serious.  A  great  teacher,  whose  high 
poetic  gift  is  only  eclipsed  by  still  higher  faculties  of  a  har- 
dier sort,  wrote  that  memorable  line, 

"  Lead  Thou  me  on." 

Instructors  began  to  inquire ;  and  to  inquire  not  for  prin- 
ciples at  once  thoroughly  High  Church  and  the  best  possible 
security  against  Rome,  but  for  the  truth.  The  plague  went 
on  ;  and  books  of  poetry  and  travel  underwent  the  same  change 
which  theology  had  previously  undergone.  Mr.  Keble  had 
addressed  our  Lady  as  "  Lily  of  Eden's  fragrant  shade ;"  but 
the  circumstance  escaped  the  observation  of  his  evangelical 
admirers,  who,  when  the  dtnouement  came,  gave  him  small 
thanks  for  administering  the  medicine  in  the  milk.  Mr.  Fa- 
ber,  on  the  other  hand,  in  his  exquisite  Sir  Lancelot,  sings 
in  far  bolder  strain  of  her  whose  light  lies  like  an  illumination 
on  every  regenerate  art,  as  well  as  on  the  christianised  affec- 
tions of  man. 

So  it  was  also  in  the  traveller's  lore.  A  religious  spirit 
gradually  superseded  aesthetic  enthusiasm.  Its  expressions 
were  at  first  guarded  by  the  traditions  of  the  *'  good  old 
times.'  The  stout-hearted  Anglican  traversed  the  whole  of 
Europe  apparently  for  the  sole  purpose  of  holding  in  perfect 
equipoise  his  scorn  of  Rome  and  of  Geneva.  From  Dover  to 
the  extreme  promontory  of  Calabria  he  met  with  nothing  to 
excite  his  sensibilities,  except  the  blood  of  St.  Januarius. 
The  African  coast  would  suggest  to  him  a  sad  remembrance 
of  St.  Cyprian  and  St.  Augustine ;  and  w^ith  a  devout  desire 
that  the  blinded  orhis  terrarum  would  but  think  with  the  for- 
mer on  the  unity  of  the  Church,  and  with  the  latter  on  pur- 
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gatory,  the  wanderer  returned  to  his  domestic  hermitage,  or 
to  the  asceticism  of  the  "  common  room,"  more  certain  than 
ever  that  a  Donatist  position  must  be  true  Catholicity,  since 
it  includes  an  episcopate;  and  that  an  Establishment  on  which 
all  the  good  things  of  this  life  are  heaped,  whose  hands  are 
only  tied  lest  she  do  herself  a  mischief,  and  whose  synodical 
voice  is  silenced  only  lest  Babel  should  again  break  forth ; 
that  an  Establishment  which  receives  from  the  nation  every 
tiling  except  respect,  and  which  surrenders  nothing  except 
its  witness  to  the  truth, —  unites  in  itself  all  the  honours  of 
supremacy  and  all  the  merits  of  martyrdom.  The  wittiest 
of  French  satirists,  assailing  a  still  more  dangerous  contem- 
porary, observes,  '*  his  philosophic  lover  makes  the  complete 
tour  of  the  world,  and  returns  having  seen  nothing."  Such 
is  the  invariable  eifect  not  only  of  passion,  but  of  preconcep- 
tion. Gradually,  however,  religious  travellers  began  to  open 
their  eyes ;  new  discoveries  greeted  them  every  day.  Colleges 
in  which  a  state,  quite  powerful  enough  to  chop  off  the  heads 
of  all  the  professors,  could  yet  not  cause  a  single  article  of 
theology  to  be  taught  with  the  slightest  vagueness ;  hospitals 
in  which,  in  place  of  a  hired  nurse  scolding  her  patient  for 
dying  so  tediously,  the  Sister  of  Charity  prays  for  one  who 
can  now  be  aided  by  prayer  only ;  processions  in  commemo- 
ration of  some  holy  deed  done  fifteen  hundred  years  ago ; 
market-places  in  which  assembled  crowds  kneel  down  to  pray 
that  the  criminal  led  forth  to  execution  may  receive  the  gift 
of  perfect  contrition ;  above  all,  churches  in  which  that  pure 
oblation  which  is  offered  from  the  rising  to  the  setting  sun, 
and  to  be  remembered  at  which  was  the  sole  dying  wish  of 
St.  Augustine's  mother,  ascends  daily,  carrying  up  with  it  the 
heart  of  humanity,  and  drawing  down  Heaven  itself  in  bene- 
diction upon  men ; —  these  are  the  things  now  observed  by 
the  merely  considerate  traveller,  where  once  nothing  would 
have  arrested  his  attention  except  scandals,  in  three  cases  out 
of  four  proceeding  from  misconception. 

The  little  poem  before  us  is  at  once  a  very  beautiful  and  a 
singularly  interesting  illustration  of  this  happy  change.  It  is 
rich  in  poetic  beauty,  both  of  thought  and  expression  ;  and  is 
wholly  free  from  the  bad  taste  and  affectation  which  so  often 
neutralise  the  effect  of  even  high  poetry.  The  style  is  as  na- 
tural as  the  thoughts  are  elevating;  and  feelings  steeped  in 
tenderness  are  unalloyed  by  the  morbid  or  the  fantastic.  The 
earnestness  with  which  they  brood  over  objects  which  to  the 
secular  sense  are  nothing,  will,  of  course,  be  a  reproach  in 
the  estimate  of  those  who  "  care  for  none  of  these  things ;" 
those  who,  infinitely  captious  themselves  about  trifles  which, 
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whether  true  or  false,  are  irrelevant  to  all  grave  considerations, 
can  yet  afford  no  toleration  to  sympathy  with  the  humhler 
memorials  of  greatness  and  goodness  passed  from  our  sight. 
Reproach,  however,  from  such  a  quarter  is  the  truest  praise. 
But  the  merit  of  this  work  is  by  no  means  exclusively 
poetical.  It  illustrates,  even  more  perhaps  than  the  author 
intended,  the  relations  of  religious  truth  with  the  whole  moral 
and  imajjinative  bein<]f  of  man. 

The  poem  describes  a  pilgrimage  to  Rome.  We  have  of 
late  had  pilgrimages  even  to  Jerusalem  ;  and  the  practice 
seems  not  unlikely  to  advance.  Plato  and  other  philosophers 
of  the  old  world  made  pilgrimages,  and  recommended  such 
to  inquirers ;  not  because  they  desired  to  worship  at  especial 
shrines,  but  because  they  knew  that,  if  the  mind  be  open  and 
the  faculties  apprehensive,  a  wider  horizon  of  truth  opens  out 
before  one  imprisoned  no  longer  within  the  circle  of  home 
associations.  The  purpose  of  the  poem  is  thus  stated  in  the 
preface  : 

"The  object  of  this  little  work  is  to  describe  the  progress  of  conviction 
and  conversion,  and  then  the  gradual  reception  of  Catholic  habits  and 
teaching  in  the  mind  of  a  Protestant ;  and  though  an  individual  Pilgrim 
is  described,  in  order  that  this  mental  progress  should  be  more  intelligible, 
yet  all  individual  resemblances  have  been  carefully  avoided.  The  state 
of  mind  which  is  described  must  indeed  appear  fictitious  to  any  who  have 
not  experienced  the  incapacity  of  Reason,  unaided  by  Faith,  to  see  its  own 
inconsistencies ;  and  yet  in  this  respect  the  greatest  fidelity  has  been  ob- 
served. Among  the  many  obstacles  to  conversion,  those  are  here  selected 
which  arise  from  the  apparent  contradiction  between  the  social  duties 
and  the  convictions  of  religious  truth." 

The  first  section  of  the  poem,  entitled  "  Anglicanism," 
introduces  us  thus  to  the  Pilgrim : 

"  The  sun  declined  above  a  glittering  bay. 
Upon  whose  shore  Augustin  rear'd  the  cross, 
Below  the  Roman  towers  of  Richborough.     Now 
The  yellow  radiance  pierced  a  glade  of  elms, 
And  cast  their  shadows  over  moss-grown  roofs 
And  narrow  gables,  once  monastic  barns  : 
Now  other  hands  within  those  granaries 
Heap'd  the  full  wheat-sheaves :  other  herdsmen  drove 
At  milking-time  the  spotted  kine  across 
The  knee-deep  pastures  from  the  shady  grove 
Where  they  had  stood  for  coolness.     With  their  songs 
The  birds  were  busy,  and  the  bees  were  loud 
Upon  the  violets ;  and  amid  their  charm 
Voices  were  heard,  as  if  an  elder  spoke, 
A  younger  answer'd. 
♦  •  *  *  •  • 

The  young  may  feel  the  happiness  of  spring, 
Which  wakes  to  life  thy  woods  and  flowery  fields, 
My  country ;  and  thy  harvests  ripen  still, 
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As  when  the  blessing  of  Augusthi  fell 

On  sunny  Thanet.     But  a  change  has  pass'd 

Upon  the  land;  Augustin's  faith  is  gone. 

»^  *  *  *  ♦  » 

Tell  not  me 
Of  England's  ancient  minsters,  and  her  sees 
Fill'd  with  unbroken  Apostolic  line. 
If  they  are  so,  why  not  with  Christendom 
Share  one  communion?     Either  those  or  these 
Must  from  the  faith  dissent.     Do  altars  stand 
Within  those  minsters?     Is  the  Sacrifice 
Still  daily  made  ?  or  do  a  few  poor  souls    ; 
Offer  disjointed  worship,  fragments  torn 
From  the  full  ritual  of  holy  Church? 
Witness  the  goodly  fane  Saint  Oswald  built 
Upon  the  banks  of  Severn,  where  we  kept 
The  festival  of  the  Nativity. 
Many  there  were  who  hail'd  the  blessed  time 
In  kindly  feastings  :  not  a  hearth  but  blazed 
More  brightly  for  those  'tidings  of  great  joy.* 
Alas,  I  said,  for  thee,  my  native  Church, 
My  mother,  who  baptised  me,  that  no  joy 
Sounds  in  thy  courts :  the  desolate  long  aisles, 
Fill'd  by  no  gay  procession  ;  one  by  one 
Thy  priests  steal  silently  along,  as  though 
Seeking  for  something  long  departed  thence. 
That  anthem  is  not  for  the  festival; 
With  strange  indifference  to  times,  it  speaks 
The  Prophet's  Lamentation.     Captive  now, 
The  Church  seems  mourning  as  by  Babel's  streams. 

*  Oh,  is  it  nought  to  you,'  she  fondly  cries, 

'  To  you  who  pass  in  thoughtless  triumph  by, 
That  Zion's  highways  mourn? 

*  *  *  *  Is  any  grief 
Like  unto  mine?'  A  poet  might  have  thought 
Our  Mother  lay  upon  her  dying  bed. 

And  call'd  her  children  with  a  falt'ring  voice, 
Swanlike,  most  musical." 

A  stranger  by  the  lady's  side  exhorts  the  mourner  to  rise 
from  the  phantom-wdrld,  and  enter  the  region  of  true  joys 
and  ennobling  sorrows ;  that  region  of  which  the  poet  might 
well  have  said,  with  more  truth  than  of  the  fabled  Elysium, 
"  Calm  pleasures  there  abide — majestic  pains;" 

that  region,  the  joy  of  which  is  the  presence  of  the  Spirit 
and  of  the  Incarnate  Lord,  and  in  which  mourning  is  for  sin, 
for  the  loss  of  souls,  and  for  the  despite  done  to  Christ  and 
His  Cross.  As  well  might  a  man  put  on  mourning  because 
the  English  language  has  no  second-aorist  tense,  or  sit  in 
sackcloth  because  the  digamma  is  lost,  as  nurse  a  lamentation 
that  rubrics  and  processions  are  not  as  Augustin  left  them,  if 
he  does  not  hold  the  faith  which  Augustin  held.  If  ever  the 
Church  of  England  should  hold  that  faith  which  w^as  held  by  the 
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founder  of  Anglo-Saxon  Christianity  concerning  the  Sacrifice 
of  the  Mass,  the  veneration  of  the  Saints,  confession  and  pen- 
ance, the  unity  of  the  Church,  and  the  Papal  Supremacy, — 
rubric  and  ritual  will  revive  of  themselves;  and  in  answer 
to  the  question,  "  Can  these  dead  bones  live  ?"  the  old  monas- 
teries \vill,  as  in  a  moment,  re-clothe  themselves  with  the 
glory  of  their  old  marbles,  and  send  forth  the  voice  of 
thanksgiving.  But  if  those  doctrines  and  practices  continue 
to  be  denounced  as  "  blasphemous  fables,"  "  fond  imagina- 
tions," idolatrous  if  not  idolatry,  "  soul-destroying  errors,"  and 
**  monstrous  aggressions,"  what  could  be  gained  by  making 
fair  the  outside  of  the  platter?  Such  aspirations,  cherished 
by  those  who  alternate  with  them  a  complaint  that  even  the 
doctrine  of  *  one  baptism  for  the  remission  of  sins'  is  no 
longer  authoritatively  witnessed  to,  and  that  the  authority  of 
the  whole  creed  is  therefore  superseded,  indicate  that  un- 
real state  of  mind  in  which  we  may  indeed  have  religious 
opinions  and  feelings,  but  in  which  we  have  not  faith. 

The  passage  we  have  quoted  furnishes  a  clue  to  much  in 
the  sequel  of  the  poem.  A  superficial  reader  might  often  say, 
*'  Here  is  a  person  professing  to  inquire  into  the  truth  of  Ca- 
tholicism, and  yet  at  heart  a  Roman  Catholic  from  the  begin- 
ning of  her  pilgrimage  to  the  end."  Many  are,  indeed.  Ca- 
tholics without  knowing  it ;  just  as  many  who  profess  to  be 
Catholics  are  yet  such  in  name  alone.  It  is  thus,  also,  that 
one  \^ho  inquires,  with  right  dispositions,  into  the  truth  of 
Christianity  is  already  half  a  Christian  at  heart  and  in  will. 
The  Pilgrim  is  a  Catholic  in  her  impressions  and  aspirations, 
from  the  moment  she  leaves  the  English  shore,  and  the  spell 
of  nationalism  is  broken.  But  she  has  not  faith;  and  the 
interest  of  the  poem  is  derived  from  the  skill  with  which  it 
traces  the  transition  of  opinion  into  faith.  Faith  advances 
over  the  soul,  as  spring  over  the  world ;  quickening  its  growth, 
softening  what  was  crude,  and  hardening  what  was  too  weak 
to  bear  fruit.  The  previous  love  of  the  Pilgrim  for  the 
"  Mother  Church,"  whom  no  art  and  no  invocation  could 
make  a  mother,  probably  in  the  long-run  directed  the  inquirer 
to  the  true  Mother  of  souls,  because  it  was  sound  in  its  cha- 
racter, so  far  as  it  could  be  while  directed  to  a  false  object. 
There  are  those  who  love  their  Church  because  they  believe  it 
to  be  part  of  the  Universal  Church.  There  are  others  who 
love  the  Universal  Church  because  that  venerable  name  gives 
more  of  historical  dignity  to  their  own.  The  Body  of  Christ 
has  a  place  in  the  genealogical  table  of  a  national  Establish- 
ment ;  and  as  such  they  revere  w  hat  they  would  otherwise 
reject  as  mysticism.     The  latter  affection  is  based  ultimately 
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on  self;  its  tendency,  therefore,  is  to  isolate.  The  other  is  an 
expansive  afiection,  enlarging  the  heart,  and  scattering  seeds 
which  must  needs  burst  any  narrow  confine  in  which  they 
chance  to  be  dropped.  Above  all,  it  is  an  affection  which 
has  courage :  it  can  take  faith  as  its  guide,  and  find  its  way 
to  its  home. 

In  the  absence  of  that  clear  light  which  faith  bestows,  the 
Pilgrim  remains  long  tossed  on  the  troubled  sea  of  doubt. 
She  has  human  enthralments,  and  inaction  seems  the  safer 
course. 

"  Reason  bids  me  go  ; 

A  thousand  duties  urge  me  to  remain. 

Shall  I,  when  wiser  stay  content,  forsake 

All  whom  I  love,  and  all  whom  I  obey. 

For  an  opinion  ?     None  have  bid  me  go ; 

None  have  invited  me  to  come.     Shall  1 

Leave  all  the  charities  of  home,  and  worst, 

The  fellowship  of  prayer  from  childhood  sweet, 

To  cast  my  lot  with  strangers?" 

After  a  weary  struggle,  she  comes  at  last  to  a  resolution. 
The  festival  of  the  Conversion  of  St.  Paul  comes  round: 

*'  The  lesson  struck 
Full  on  the  heart  of  that  afflicted  one ; 
And  she  at  length  resisted  not  the  grace. 
Then,  like  a  wreath  of  vapours  in  the  sun, 
The  dreams  and  phantoms  of  so  many  years 
Vanish'd  at  once.     Then  prostrate  and  alone, 
She  vow'd  (but  not  as  yet  in  simple  trust. 
For  sophistry  was  strong,)  she  would  obey 
Each  indication  of  God's  providence; 
And,  should  all  fail,  submit  to  holy  Church 
Before  the  Feast  of  the  Nativity." 

Forth,  then,  the  Pilgrim  fares  on  her  way  to  the  threshold  of 
the  Apostles  : 

'•  Not  beneath  russet  frock  and  hooded  cloak, 

But  in  the  deep  disguise  of  common  life. 

»«*♦*♦ 

And  now  within  the  silence  of  her  heart 
She  inly  smiled,  for  of  the  sophistries 
Long-whisper'd  round  her,  wiliest  far  was  one 
That  England  yet  had  priests,  and  that  in  schism 
The  Roman  altar  stood  upon  her  shores." 

She  crosses  the  Channel,  and  is  delivered  from  this  night- 
mare. The  Church  in  which  she  finds  herself  is  at  last,  even 
on  Tractarian  principles,  the  Church  of  the  country,  though 
it  acknowledges  the  supremacy  of  the  Pope  ;  and  allegiance 
to  it  is  therefore  the  simple  duty  of  all  whom  she  sees.  She 
joins  in  their  worship,  being  already  a  firm  believer  in  the 
Real  Presence,  and  consequently  not  reluctant  to  worship  a 
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present  God.  But  she  cannot  again  imagine  that  a  belief 
and  practices  to  which  a  man  is  bound  at  one  side  of  the  water 
can  be  false  or  schismatical  at  the  other.  Ecclesiastical  ties, 
she  perceives,  must  be  universal  in  their  nature,  like  domestic 
ties,  since  they  belong  to  our  complete  humanity  ;  and  there- 
fore cannot,  like  political  relations,  find  a  centre  in  national 
governments,  or  derive  their  sanction  from  the  state.  In  a 
word,  she  discovers,  what  after  the  lapse  of  three  centuries  so 
many  have  not  learned,  viz.  that  geography  and  theology  are 
distinct  sciences  ;  and  henceforth  she  feels  free  to  revere  and 
love  whatever  claims  those  affections. 

She  travels  through  Belgium,  and  visits  Bruges,  the  chapel 
of  Saint  Sang,  and  the  convent  of  the  Pauvres  Claires. 

"  She  could  have  knelt  her  down  as  there  they  stood 
For  absolution ;  but  she  was  as  one 
Bound  by  the  meshes  of  most  intricate 
And  strong  but  silken  chains  of  human  love." 

Next  she  proceeds  to  Ghent;  her  description  of  which 
may  be  given  as  an  instance  of  that  very  remarkable  graphic 
power  which  constitutes  one  of  the  chief  merits  of  the  poem. 

"  The  poetry  of  Nature  long  had  slept 
Amid  the  din  of  words ;  with  sweet  surprise 
The  Pilgrim  saw  forgotten  beauty  tinge 
The  earth  with  hues  as  bright  as  those  of  youth. 
The  merchant  palaces  of  Ghent  were  steep'd 
In  the  rich  sunshine  of  a  summer  day ; 
The  deep  red  tiles  and  azure  pinnacles 
Glow'd  brighter  as  the  shadows  grew  beneath, 
Ascending  the  tall  houses ;  while  the  sun 
Sunk  glorious,  and  the  full  uprising  moon 
,  Cast  silver  lights,  'twixt  shades  of  ebony, 

On  the  rich  Gothic  buttresses  and  towers. 
One  convent  roof  there  was,  whence  lawless  might 
Had  driven  the  poor  Dominicans :  its  length 
Sloped  darkly  downwards,  and  above  it  rose 
Their  lofty  church  with  all  its  battlements  ; 
The  moon  behind,  within  her  yellow  sky, 
*  Cast  her  tail  image  on  the  smooth  canal. 

Loaded  with  merchant  ships,  where  lay  confused, 
Lights  dancing  from  the  windows,  masts  and  roofs 
Commingled  in  a  depth  of  solid  hues, 
Shed  rarely  on  this  work-day  world  from  Heaven." 

The  next  shrine  at  which  the  Pilgrim  offers  vows  for  herself, 
her  country,  and  all  who  are  dear  to  her,  is  at  Antwerp.  Its 
cathedral  is  not  lost  on  her.  The  great  picture  of  the  Cruci- 
fixion makes  a  double  appeal,  pleading  at  once  for  the  faith 
and  worship  in  which  it  finds  a  congenial  place,  and  for  those 
old  friends  who  had  taught  her  in  early  days  to  love  it.  Such 
human  feelings  can  never  be  destroyed  so  long  as  the  religious 
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sense  remains ;  but  their  influence  must  ever  be  determined  in 
one  direction  or  the  other,  accordin*^  as  things  human  or  divine 
preponderate  in  the  heart  and  as  we  live  for  this  world  or  the 
next.  There  is  a  love  which  shrinks  from  giving  pain  to  our 
friends,  a  love  not  unconnected  with  self-love.  There  is  also 
a  love  which  shrinks  from  defrauding  them  of  aught  that  might 
contribute  to  their  spiritual  weal,  and  this  is  to  love  them  in 
God.  Such  is  the  love  to  which  the  Pilgrim  attains  ;  and  a 
temptation  is  instantly  transformed  into  a  protection. 

"  She  thought  she  could  have  died  for  those  she  loved, 
So  she  might  bring  them  there  to  worship  thus ; 
But  she  look'd  round  upon  the  Church :  she  saw 
All  that  the  earth  holds  precious,  marbles,  gold, 
All  that  man's  art  can  offer  ;  sculpture  carved 
To  utter  all  devotion  ;  paintings,  dyed 
All  hues,  embodying  histories  divine  ; 
Chapels  instinct  with  worship ;  and  o'er  all 
The  Crucifix  supreme. 
«*«»♦« 

The  meanest  found  a  place ;  the  bare-foot  child 
Knelt  fearlessly  upon  the  altar-step  ; 
The  market-woman  laid  her  basket  down, 
To  kneel  awhile  upon  the  marble  floor 
With  the  rough  waggoner ;  the  aged  sire 
Touches  his  children  with  a  finger  dipt 
In  holy  water,  and  the  husband  gives 
The  blessed  token  to  his  wife." 

She  proceeds  next  to  the  church  of  St.  Paul's. 

"  There,  strange  yet  peaceful,  was  a  Calvary  : 
Upon  the  Virgin's  knees  the  Saviour  lay ; 
Beside  the  Sepulchre  the  Maries  wept ; 
Saints  and  Apostles  stood  in  marble  round, 
Life-like  in  size  and  form,  but  white  and  cold : 
An  aged  man  among  them  sat,  and  smiled ; 
For  she  was  awe-struck  at  the  images 
Of  those  who  were  to  her  as  heavenly  dreams. 
Too  shadowy  to  have  a  form  defined. 
Too  distant  to  be  loved  with  all  the  heart." 

Our  Pilgrim  has  here  escaped  a  common  snare.  Prejudice  is 
generally  more  successful  in  forestalling  healthful  impressions 
than  in  answering  arguments.  Who,  for  instance,  can  calcu- 
late the  amount  of  injury  done  by  that  sophism  of  the  imagi- 
nation which  brands  as  "  theatrical"  those  touching  ceremonies 
which  the  great  Mother  of  our  civilisation,  as  well  as  of  bur 
faith,  had  practised  for  a  thousand  years  before  the  theatre 
which  plagiarised  from  her  was  heard  of  ?  If  a  procession  is 
scandalous,  how  can  a  cathedral  be  lawful  ?  If  the  beautiful 
and  expressive  in  movement  be  prohibited,  how  can  it  be 
edifying  in  the  motionless  marble  of  aisles  and  suspended 
arches,  or  in  the  sequence  of  sweet  sounds  ?     Is  it,  or  is  it 
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not,  among  the  offices  of  religion  to  stamp  with  the  seal  of 
Christ  whatever  this  earth  holds  of  fairest  and  most  precious, 
and  to  consecrate  to  Him  and  His  our  imagination,  as  well  as 
every  other  faculty  ?  It  is  hard  to  understand  how  any  one 
except  a  Puritan  (who  is  not  inconsistent,  except  so  far  as  he 
admits  of  splendour  in  secular  matters)  can  fail  to  recognise, 
intellectually  at  least,  the  application  of  so  simple  and  deep- 
rooted  a  principle — that  principle  which  from  the  beginning 
of  the  world  has  made  the  religious  instinct  the  tutelary  genius 
of  the  humanities,  dedicating  to  God  the  first-fruits  of  all 
labour,  and  uplifting  on  high  the  type  of  all  terrestrial  mag- 
nificence. Yet  it  may  well  be  conceded  that  for  too  many 
among  the  upper  classes  the  moral  influence  of  religious  cere- 
monial is  not  a  little  diminished  by  the  associations  with  which, 
in  an  age  of  glitter  and  pride,  they  are  apt  to  connect  all  gran- 
deur except  that  of  nature.  In  this  respect,  as  in  so  many 
others,  the  habits  of  the  poor  give  them  a  great  advantage 
over  the  rich,  enabling  them  to  discern  immediately,  and  as 
through  an  atmosphere  of  perfect  clearness,  the  symbolic  mean- 
ing of  outward  forms.  Sense  was  intended  to  be  a  language 
revealing  the  unseen  ;  and  for  the  simple  that  language  has 
neither  been  broken  up  into  dialects  nor  sophisticated  by 
double  meanings.  As  for  those  in  a  more  vitiated  state,  they 
ought  surely  to  think  twice  before  they  decide  on  abolishing 
the  form,  rather  than  supplying  the  spirit  and  the  meaning 
that  support  it.  A  face  wasted  by  sickness  falls  into  wrin- 
kles ;  but  to  fill  them  out  again  by  means  of  good  diet  and 
healthy  exercise  is  generally  thought  better  than  to  cut  them 
off.  Less  intelligible  still  is  the  prejudice  which,  though  it 
recognises  the  office  of  art  in  the  sphere  of  religion,  shrinks 
back  in  an  excess  of  pious  susceptibility  from  pictures  coarsely 
painted,  and  figures  bedizened  with  muslin  and  gold.  What- 
ever appeals  to  the  heart  of  the  masses  and  helps  them  to 
realise  sacred  things,  must  do  them  good,  whether  or  not  it 
suit  the  fastidious  imagination  of  one  who  yet  sees  no  sole- 
cism in  hanging  up  a  crucifixion  of  Francia's  in  his  dining*^ 
room,  between  the  poultry-picture  of  some  Dutch  master 
and  the  market  Venus  of  an  academical  student.  Who  would 
object  to  the  portrait  of  a  departed  parent  fastened  to  a  cot- 
tage-wall because  it  was  a  daub  ?  If  the  poor  have  bad  taste 
(which  is  by  no  means  proved  by  its  being  rude,  large,  and 
easily  pleased),  we  should  endeavour  to  elevate  it.  But  to 
look,  down  upon  works  of  art  in  their  religious  bearings,  be- 
cause they  are  tawdry,  is  as  perverse  as  to  admit  that  miracles 
are  likely  to  remain  ever  in  the  Church,  and  yet  to  denounce 
this  miracle  or  that  merely  on  account  of  its  bad  taste. 
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The  Pilgrim  travels  onward  through  Mechlin,  Liege,  Aix, 
and  Cologne.  She  witnesses  festivals  in  honour  of  various 
patron  saints,  and  calls  to  mind  that  when  England  celebrated 
such,  she  was  less  assiduous  than  now  in  the  service  of  Plutus, 
and  that  the  working  man  had  not  only  more  time  for  relaxa- 
tion, but  also  more  "  leisure  to  be  wise."  She  meets,  how- 
ever, scandals  as  well  as  edification.  Myrtles  and  oranges  in 
a  church,  and  the  terrible  announcement  of  "  indulgence  ple- 
nary" startle  her  a  little ;  but  she  has  the  grace  to  think  that 
her  ignorance,  as  well  as  her  coldness,  are  as  likely  to  be  at 
fault  as  the  judgment  of  the  Church.  At  Aix-la-Chapelle  a  fair 
is  going  on,  and  the  booths  are  allowed  to  lean  irreverently 
for  support  against  the  cathedral  of  Charlemagne.  A  pre- 
cious relic  is  held  up ;  yet  it  excites  the  reverence  only  of 
those  who  stand  near.  The  Pilgrim,  however,  has  not  yet 
learned  to  be  "plus  catholique  que  le  Pape,'*  and  is  not 
touchy  on  the  subject.  At  Cologne  she  sees  the  giant  min- 
ster, after  ages  of  sleep,  lifting  on  high  its  clifF-like  walls  and 
forest  of  pinnacles,  according  to  the  original  plan  lately  dis- 
covered; and  she  thinks  of  the  permanence  and  perpetual  ad- 
vance of  that  one  Institute  which  sleeps  but  to  wake,  like  a 
giant  refreshed  from  sleep. 

The  Pilgrim  pursues  her  way  toward  the  Alps,  taking  the 
Rhine  for  her  guide  ;  and  the  cliffs,  old  towers,  and  minster- 
spires  which  lean  above  that  '*  father  of  streams"  are  vividly 
and  faithfully  mirrored  in  her  song.  She  turns  from  the  old 
feudal  keeps  to  read  a  page  more  plain  than  any  antiquarian 
lore  : 

"  Half  hid  in  foliage,  the  huge  Crucifix, 
The  emblems  of  the  Passion,  and  the  wounds 
Familiar  to  the  peasant." 

She  passes  the  Drachenfels,  and  is  not  sufficiently  enlight- 
ened to  approve  of  the  metamorphosis  of  the  "  desecrated 
Nonnenvert."  The  impregnable  Ehrenbretzstein  has  less 
attractions  for  her  than  the  old  cathedral  of  Mayence,  the 
statues  of  the  prince-bishops  ranged  along  the  nave,  and 
especially  that 

"  Of  Boniface,  who  erst  from  England  went. 
Moved  by  the  mighty  love  of  souls,  to  gain 
The  natives  of  these  woods  ;   *  Alas !'  she  cried, 
*  If  such  his  love  for  strangers,  what  if  now 
He  doth  behold  his  country!'  " 

She  passes  the  old  minsters  of  Spires  and  Worms,  the  moun- 
tain boundaries  of  the  azure  Vosges,  and  the  forest  heights 
of  Odenwald,  and  visits  Heidelberg  with  its  lordly  ruins; 
but  she  does  not  derive  much  comfort  from  Protestantism  on 
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its  native  soil,  where,  unadorned  by  the  spoil  of  old  Catholic 
usages,  it  has  been  allowed  to  run  its  course,  and  now 

"  Sits  within  the  naked  walls,  beneath 
A  meagre  pulpit  in  an  empty  nave  : 
Most  chilling  comfort  to  a  heart  bereaved !" 

The  touch  of  reality  chilled  the  Pilgrim,  because  she  was 
not  used  to  it.  When  the  ascetics  of  the  sixteenth  century 
went  to  feast  with  kings,  but  commanded  their  church  to  fast 
from  chant  and  ritual,  the  most  conservative  and  the  most 
respectable  of  the  separated  bodies  accommodated  herself  to 
the  exigencies  of  a  time  in  which,  though  the  nobles  liked 
Church  plunder,  the  people  for  the  most  part  loved  the  ancient 
faith.  It  carried  off,  therefore,  many  Catholic  usages  under  a 
fence  of  apologetic  rubrics  and  a  strong  guard  of  protesting 
articles.  By  a  transubstantiation  sad  and  strange,  the  external 
appearances  were  allowed  to  maintain  themselves  with  little 
change,  while  the  substance  of  Church  and  ritual  alike  was 
metamorphosed  from  the  ecclesiastical  to  the  national,  from 
the  transmitted  to  the  discovered,  from  the  divine  to  the  hu- 
man ;  thus  putting  on  mortality  and  clothing  itself  with  cor- 
ruption. The  throne,  not  the  see  of  Peter,  became  the  visible 
centre  of  the  Church ;  and  the  congregational  principle,  not 
the  unbloody  sacrifice,  became  the  centre  of  united  worship. 
Equivocal  phrases,  however,  remained,  as  though  equivocation 
were  "  comprehension ;"  and  the  Pilgrim  was  one  of  those 
whose  devout  imagination  had  supplied  a  quasi  centre  for  the 
pageantry  of  a  worship,  formal  indeed  in  the  absence  of  that 
centre.  German  Protestantism,  on  the  other  hand,  had  never 
pursued  her  whose  prophetic  mission  she  disallowed  with  the 
cry,  "  I  will  run  after  her  and  take  somewhat  of  her."  She 
was  sincerely  and  unmixedly  Protestant.  No  sacred  bond  con- 
tinued to  unite  her  to  the  past.  In  her  the  revolt  had  been 
in  the  main  an  enthusiasm  of  destruction,  a  Maenad  frenzy 
raging  along  the  hills  of  the  Church,  a  false  ideal  hardening  into 
fanaticism.  It  had  ascended  from  the  populace  to  the  rulers, 
not  descended  from  the  latter  to  the  former.  Like  the  first 
French  revolution,  the  loudest  of  its  many  echoes  which  still 
shake  Europe,  the  storm  did  its  work  completely  ;  and  in  that 
work  lies  bare  the  history  of  Protestantism,  which  may  be  said 
to  have  had  its  day ;  the  revolt  of  the  nineteenth  century  being 
in  Germany  against  the  Bible,  as  that  of  the  sixteenth  was 
against  the  Church.  It  is  not  unnatural  that  in  Germany, 
where  the  Pilgrim  discovered  the  true  character  of  Protestant- 
ism, she  should  also  have  learned  by  contrast  to  appreciate  the 
Catholic  worship.    In  no  radiant  cathedral  of  Italy,  "a  moun- 
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tain  of  gold  turned  into  a  mountain  of  marble,"  but  in  a  Ger- 
man village  chapel  "  smothered  in  the  woods,"  she  attends  a 
low  Mass  without  music,  thurible,  or  incense-cloud,  and  its 
spirit  enters  into  her  heart. 

"  She  whisper'd  as  the  priest  put  on  the  alb, 

'  It  was  the  garb  of  heavenly  innocence, 

Girt  by  the  rugged  cord  of  purity; 

The  stole  the  yoke  of  Christ  upon  his  neck. 

See  on  his  shoulders  how  he  bears  the  Cross ; 

He  offers  in  the  person  of  his  Lord 

The  sacrifice  adorable, — the  Mass. 

Now  bending  at  the  altar's  foot,  he  owns 

Before  his  God  and  all  the  saints  in  heaven, 

And  before  man,  his  own  surpassing  guilt.' 

The  silver  bell  resounded  yet  again  : 

It  was  not  loud,  and  yet  it  thrill'd  the  heart, 

And  her  brow  touch'd  the  pavement  as  she  bent 

While  there  was  silence.     Breathless  was  the  pause, 

For  on  the  altar  now  the  Victim  lies  ; 

And,  raised  as  on  the  Cross  by  human  hands, 

The  Sacrifice  of  Calvary  is  made. 

What  are  the  words  that  break  the  silence  ?  His  : 

The  Pater  Noster  taught  by  lips  divine  :  ' 

And  then  a  pause, — the  Lord  is  present  still  ; 

And  with  a  cry  as  of  the  perishing, 

The  Agnus  Dei  sounds." 

The  Pilgrim  journeys  on.     She  sees 

"  Friburg's  Domkirk,  like  a  jewell'd  cross, 
Enchased  in  the  Black  Forest." 

She  passes  the  gorge  of  Hellenthal,  and  Bondorf  s  "  blighted 
solitude,"  and  finds  herself  beside  the  blue  waters  and  laugh- 
ing shores  of  Zurich.  The  city  of  Zwinglius  is  not  able  to 
detain  her ;  and  ere  long  she  is  in  the  mountain  home  of  Ca- 
tholicism— Lucerne.  There  she  sails  beside  the  shores  which 
patriotism  and  heroism  have  consecrated  from  age  to  age, 
themselves  consecrated  by  religion.  On  one  side  of  that  lake, 
which  extends  itself  in  the  shape  of  a  cross,  like  the  crystal 
pavement  of  the  Alpine  temple,  she  treads  the  plain  on  which 
the  Deliverers  of  the  twelfth  century  repulsed  the  Austrian 
invader;  on  the  other,  that  on  which,  seven  hundred  years 
later,  the  army  of  the  French  Revolution  was  for  three  suc- 
cessive days  kept  at  bay  by  a  small  band  of  peasants,  a  large 
proportion  of  whom,  including  a  hundred  and  twenty  women, 
were  found  dead  before  the  walls  for  which  they  had  fought. 
The  citadel  of  the  faith  is  as  faithfully  defended  there  still. 
The  Pilgrim  visits  the  chapel  of  Tell,  whose  memory  is  so 
faithfully  preserved  from  age  to  age  without  the  aid  of  writ- 
ten records — one  of  the  most  singular  instances  of  faithful 
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tradition.  She  visits  Grutli  and  its  three  fountains,  beside 
which  the  peasant-lords  so  lately  refused  to  allow  a  monu- 
ment to  be  erected  by  a  munificent  amateur;  replying,  that 
for  centuries  the  Three  Deliverers  had  found  their  monument 
in  the  heart  of  the  Swiss  people,  and  that  they  required  no 
meaner  shrine.     She  saw  the 

,       "  Insuperable  height 
Of  woods  decaying,  never  to  be  decayed,"* 

and  thought  of  her  who  daily  "  renews  her  strength  like  an 
eagle ;"  tracked  the  torrents,  beneficent,  though  an  accident 
of  the  elements  may  cause  them  to  spread  ruin  over  a  dale ; 
and  the  valleys  above  valleys,  where  every  season  at  once  re- 
poses, though  neglect  may  cause  malaria  to  haunt  the  meadow- 
border  of  the  fertilising  stream.  It  was  not  a  spot  on  which 
to  be  reconverted  to  the  proprieties  of  the  "golden  mean." 
An  Anglican  friend,  however,  undertakes  the  task,  assuring 
her  that  though  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  abroad  is  not 
exactly  in  schism,  it  includes,  notwithstanding,  many  things 
which  are  far  from  primitive,  and  that  in  the  early  times  the 
popes  were  not  princes.  The  Pilgrim  seems  to  have  remem- 
bered that  in  the  early  times  the  laity  also  lived,  not  in  the 
pride  of  place,  but  in  persecution ;  and  that  in  those  days  it 
would  have  been  thought  more  strange  that  one  of  the  suc- 
cessors of  the  Apostles  should  be  a  nobleman  with  fifteen 
thousand  a  year,  the  creature  of  a  minister,  than  that  he 
should  be  a  prince  or  an  exile.  She  evidently  believed  that 
the  outward  manifestations  of  the  Church  must  change  as  the 
world  changes ;  nay  that,  even  as  to  the  faith,  articles  are  not 
likely  to  be  carefully  dt^fined  till  they  have  been  disputed,  or 
privileges  insisted  on  till  the  need  for  them  has  arisen.  Per- 
manence, the  Pilgrim  insists  on  it,  is  quite  consistent  with 
progression : 

"  The  infant  has  the  attributes  of  Heaven, — 

Faith  in  his  eyes,  and  truth  upon  his  tongue  ; 

His  father's  voice,  his  mother's  hand  to  him 

Is  all  in  all :  he  leaves  his  happy  home; 

The  heavenly  sweetness  passes  from  his  brow  ; 

He  meets  the  world,  and,  as  a  statesman  wise. 

He  guards  the  precious  treasure  of  his  faith, 

Or,  as  a  soldier,  soii'd  with  blood  and  dust, 

He  fights  for  duty  ;  is  he  not  the  same? 

True,  thou  hast  loved  the  Church's  youthful  mien, 

When  she  came  forth  from  Egypt  as  a  bride, 

All  radiant  in  espousals.     Thou  hast  seen 

Her  portrait  traced  by  saints  who  saw  her  face; 

Thou  seekst  in  vain  the  living  counterpart. 

No  longer  outcast  in  a  heathen  world. 

She  bears  the  queenly  jewels  of  her  state, 

Mix'd  with  the  bloody  palms  of  martyrdom." 
*  Wordsworth. 
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Her  friend  replies  by  asking  her  whether  she  has  "  read  all 
the  old  authors."     Her  answer  is  more  to  the  purpose  : 
"  Where  are  the  poor  of  Christ, 

If  only  learned  men  can  find  the  Church?" 

We  wish  that  we  had  room  for  the  Pilgrim's  beautiful  de- 
scription of  the  lake  of  the  four  Cantons,  and  the  Benedictine 
monastery  of  Engelberg,  the  hill  of  angels.  These,  however, 
we  must  pass  by,  as  well  as  her  pilgrimage  to  Einsidlen,  and 
advance  with  her  into  a  warmer  clime.  She  treads  the  mar- 
vellous Via  Mala,  and  passes  by  Chiavenna.  The  following 
passage  will  give  a  pleasure  equally  cordial  to  those  in  whom 
it  calls  up  Alpine  recollections,  and  those  whom  it  introduces 
for  the  first  time  to  the  scene  it  describes : 

"  The  path 
Winds  with  its  waters  down  the  awful  vale, 
Bestrewn  with  shatter'd  rocks  ;  yet  chestnuts  spring 
E'en  from  the  clefts  of  their  chaotic  fall, 
And  on  each  jutting  crag  or  mountain  ledge 
Hangs,  as  in  air,  the  whiten'd  Campanile. 
The  sun  shone  brightly  when  the  Pilgrim  pass'd 
The  deep  defile  of  San  Giacomo, 
Kindling  the  mountain-tops ;  and  where  the  snow 
Sprinkled  their  hoary  ledges,  there  were  hues. 
Half  rosy,  half  of  gold  ;  the  curving  shades 
Wrapp'd  the  grey  vale ;  amid  the  mighty  rocks 
The  chestnut  tnmks  Ipok'd  pallid  in  the  gloom. 
Yet  autumn  tinged  their  reddening  boughs  with  gold; 
And  the  stream  whiten'd  into  many  a  fall. 
Sparkling  amid  the  verdure." 

The  Italian  sunshine  dispels,  as  she  descends  into  the  holy 
land  of  the  new  law,  our  Pilgi'im's  remaining  chillness,  and 
ripens  all  her  braver  and  nobler  impulses.  At  Milan  she 
passes  from  the  shrines  of  St.  xAugustin  and  St.  Ambrose 
only  to  kneel  before  that  of  the  great  modern  saint.  Carlo 
Borromeo.  She  ascends  to  the  aerial  roofs  of  the  mighty 
Duomo ;  and  gazing  from  its  marble  pavement  through  an 
army  of  saints  that  seem  to  have  dropped  from  heaven  upon 
pinnacle  and  spire,  the  snowy  ranges  of  the  Alps  stand  be- 
tween her  and  the  far  north.  What  wonder  if  the  provincial 
popes  of  her  native  land  lose  something  of  those  colossal  pro- 
portions which  propinquity  and  old  associations  bestow,  and 
if  she  feels  daily  more  that  those  who  love  and  fear  God  are 
delivered  from  the  fear  of  man  ?  She  passes  Reggio,  Modena, 
and  Bologna ;  and  Florence  challenges  her  heart  not  less 
strongly  by  its  arts  than  Lucerne  had  done  by  its  mountain 
sanctuaries.  Her  heart  has  that  warmth  in  the  absence  of 
which  the  imagination  may  be  moved,  but  the  soul  receives 
with  difficulty  impressions  deep  enough  to  be  permanent. 
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*'  When  she  saw  the  mournful  Pieta, 
Carved  by  a  hand  of  most  surpassing  skill, 
And  full  of  holy  grief,  she  wept;  and  oft 
Amid  the  galleries  she  stood  to  gaze 
On  Raphael's  Mother  of  Fair  Love  ;  and  oft 
On  Heaven,  as  painted  by  Angelico, 
Fresh  from  his  prayers." 

But  the  Pilgrim  had  another  gift  more  precious  even  than  that 
of  sensibility  ;  she  had  humility : 

"  She  loved  to  kneel 
On  the  cold  floor,  and  when  some  peasant's  hand 
Raised  her  to  share  the  rugged  bench  with  her, 
She  felt  defrauded  of  a  suppliant's  right, 
The  lowest  place.     None  there  had  claims  like  hers ; 
They  trembled  not  for  country  and  for  friends ; 
She  blest  their  happiness,  and  oft  her  eyes 
'  Fix'd  wistfully  upon  the  weeping  soul 
Who  crept  to  the  confessional." 

The  result  of  such  dispositions  could  scarcely  be  doubtful. 
She  had  learned  that  there  was  such  a  thing  as  a  Church,  and 
she  had  humility,  zeal,  sincerity,  and  stedfastness  of  purpose. 
She  had  also,  as  every  page  of  this  pilgrimage  proves,  an  eye 
that  could  see,  a  mind  more  disposed  to  grasp  noble  ideas 
than  to  cavil  at  trifles,  and  an  understanding  heart.  Courage 
comes  in  due  time ;  for  courage  comes  of  faith,  and  a  slum- 
bering faith  is  enkindled  by  love. 

"  Love  slowly  touched  her  heart ;  she  strove  no  more. 
And  yielded  to  conversion's  grace  at  last." 

She  reaches  Rome,  and  kneels  before  the  tombs  of  the 
Apostles : 

"  Tongue  cannot  tell,  nor  heart  of  living  man 
Can  ever  guess  the  mysteries  of  peace. 
When  o'er  the  head  of  one  thus  reconcil'd, 
In  majesty  pontifical  are  rais'd 
St.  Peter's  keys  to  loose  and  to  absolve." 

We  know  not  to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  this  very 
beautiful  and  interesting  work.  Its  title-page  bears  no  name  ; 
and  its  author,  unless  very  unlike  the  Pilgrim  described,  has 
higher  objects  of  pursuit  than  poetic  fame.  That  it  is  full, 
however,  of  poetic  merit,  the  extracts  which  we  have  given 
prove  in  a  manner  more  convincing  than  any  critical  remarks 
of  ours  could  do.  Those  extracts  have  been  selected  less  with 
the  view  of  illustrating  the  poetic  beauty  of  the  work  than  its 
moral  purpose.  The  design  is  as  original  as  it  is  excellent ; 
and  a  hundred  passages,  equally  faithful  in  the  delineation  of 
nature  and  description  of  art,  derive  an  interest  in  which  de- 
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scriptive  poetry  is  generally  deficient  from  the  continuity  afforded 
to  them  by  the  connecting  thread  of  the  religious  narrative.  Many 
a  future  traveller  may  learn  from  this  little  book  how  to  observe 
and  how  to  reflect ;  and  a  deeper  lesson  still  may  be  found  in  it 
by  those  (and  how  many  such  there  are  !)  who,  like  the  Pilgrim 
while  still  a  prisoner  in  the  charmed  circle  of  Anglicanism, 
have  already  learned  to  adore  their  Lord  in  the  Holy  Eucha- 
rist, and  to  love  His  saints,  and  to  aspire  after  His  cross  and 
His  rest,  and  yet  know  not  how  to  distinguish  between  a 
Church  and  an  Establishment.  Their  obstacles  are 'probably, 
in  most  cases,  substantially  what  hers  were  ;  and  it  is  well  that 
such  should  exist.  They  are  but  the  trial  of  faith  and  the 
test  of  sincerity.  Tf  no  such  test  existed,  there  would  be 
danger,  in  these  excited  times,  of  Catholicism  becoming  "  the 
fashion,"  and  of  the  camp-followers  destroying  the  discipline 
of  the  army.  "  Ye  are  too  many  to  conquer"  is  no  paradox 
when  addressed  to  that  host  whose  strength  is  faith,  and 
whose  arms  are  those  of  the  Spirit.  Many  a  traveller  among 
the  scenes  depicted  in  this  poem  will  thank  the  Pilgrim  for 
recalling  in  her  "  pictured  page"  and  musical  verse  recollec- 
tions which  no  one  would  willingly  let  die,  and  entwining 
them  with  associations  higher  than  any  which  mere  nature 
can  supply.  He  will  also  look  forward  with  deep  interest  to 
the  promised  second  part,  descriptive  of  Rome  and  its  holy 
places. 
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Lives  of  the  Queens  of  Scotland ,  and  English  Princesses  con- 
nected with  the  Regal  Succession  of  Great  Britain,  Vol, 
III.  Life  of  Mary  Stuart,  Queen  of  Scotland,  By  Miss 
Agnes  Strickland.  W.  Blackwood  and  Sons,  Edinburgh 
and  London. 

Miss  Strickland  needs  no  introduction  to  any  of  our  read- 
ers. Her  reputation  as  a  most  lively  and  faithful  biographer 
was  sufHciently  established  by  her  Lives  of  the  Queens  of  Eng- 
land ;  and  the  literary  world  has  been  long  since  anxiously 
awaiting  the  fulfilment  of  the  promise  given  in  that  series, 
viz.  that  she  would  write  the  life  of  that  "  maist  bonnie  sove- 
reign" Mary  Stuart,  as  a  sort  of  companion  picture  to  that  of 
her  bloody  rival,  Elizabeth  Tudor.  In  the  present  volume 
we  have  only  the  beginning  of  the  execution  of  this  promise  ; 
lut  if  the  sequel  of  the  story  be  told  with  the  same  strict  im- 
partiality and  in  the  same  fascinating  style  as  the  commence- 
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ment,  the  whole  will  luim  (for  us  Catliolics  at  least)  a  more 
pleasing  an<J  valuable  contribution  to  our  historical  literature 
than  even  Miss  Strickland  herself  has  yet  made.  We  need 
hardly  say  that  Miss  S.  is  no  Catholic  ;  but  this  only  makes 
us  welcome  the  more  gladly  these  brilliant  yet  truthful  bio- 
graphical sketches,  which  will  be  greedily  devoured  in  a  thou- 
sand different  quarters,  where  the  same  truths  enforced  by  a 
Catholic  pen  would  have  been  read  with  distrust,  or  more 
probably  never  have  been  read  at  all.  But  it  is  not  merely 
the  general  fairness  of  Miss  Strickland's  narratives,  and  the 
animation  of  her  style,  which  makes  each  new  work  that  she 
issues  so  welcome  to  us  ;  they  are  equally  remarkable  for  the 
very  diligent  research  which  they  every  where  exhibit  into 
the  original  authorities  from  whence  her  materials  are  derived. 
She  is  not  one  of  those  writers,  of  whom  there  are  but  too 
many  amongst  us,  who  merely  turn  over  the  pages  of  former 
historians,  select  the  most  striking  incidents,  and  clothe  them 
in  attractive  language.  She  is  essentially  an  original  writer ; 
she  does  not,  of  course,  despise  the  labours  of  her  predeces- 
sors, but  she  is  far  from  following  them  blindlj-.  She  has 
recourse  to  the  most  ancient  and  authentic  documents,  whe- 
ther existing  among  the  private  records  of  some  noble  family, 
in  the  public  archives  of  the  state,  or  already  printed  in  the 
bulky  folios  of  former  chroniclers  ;  and  her  industry  has  ena- 
bled her  to  glean  many  an  interesting  fact  which  has  escaped 
the  notice  of  those  who  have  gone  before  her. 

Nowhere  can  this  diligence  of  inquiry,  this  nicely-balanced 
judgment,  and  this  devoted  love  of  historical  truth,  be  more 
essentially  necessaiy  to  the  success  of  an  undertaking,  than  it 
is  to  one  who  desires  to  write  a  really  trustworthy  account  of 
"Mary  Queen  of  Scots;"  and,  as  far  as  we  have  hitherto 
had  an  opportunity  of  judging.  Miss  Strickland  displays  these 
admirable  qualities  quite  as  strikingly  in  the  volume  before 
us  as  in  any  of  her  former  series.  *'  More  books  have  been 
written  about  Mary  Stuart,"  says  her  present  biographer, 
"  than  all  tlie  queens  in  the  world  put  together ;  yet  after  all 
the  literary  gladiatorship  that  has  been  exercised  on  this  sub- 
ject for  nearly  three  centuries,  the  point  of  her  guilt  or  inno- 
cence remains  undecided,  and  as  much  open  to  discussion  as 
ever."  And  she  proceeds  to  assign  as  one  cause  of  this  pro- 
tracted dispute  the  absence,  in  former  times,  "  of  those  docu- 
ments which  furnish  the  most  interesting  portion  of  the  mate- 
rials, as  well  as  the  most  important." 

"  Every  one  who  has  tried  to  put  one  of  those  mathematical  toys 
called  a  Chinese  puzzle  together,  from  which  any  of  the  sections,  no 
matter  how  minute,  are  missing,  has  found  his  labour  thrown  away  ; 
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so  has  it  been  witli  the  historian  who  has  endeavoured  to  write  a 
faithful  life  of  Mary  Stuart  before  the  recovery  of  the  lost  links  in 
the  broken  and  tangled  chain  of  conflicting  evidences.  Such  pro- 
ductions— although  among  them  we  recognise  some  of  the  most  bril- 
liant argumentative  essays  in  the  language — are  necessarily  imperfect 
and  fragmentary;  for  it  is  only  now,  in  the  fulness  of  time,  that  a 
succinct  narrative  of  personal  facts  and  characteristic  traits  could  be 
arranged,  containing  particulars  of  every  period  of  her  life,  from  the 
hour  of  lier  birth  to  the  dark  closing  of  the  tragedy  in  the  hall  of 
Fotheringay  Castle.  Mary  Stuart  has  been  styled  by  one  of  her 
recent  French  biographers  the  eternal  *  enigma  of  history,'  and  'the 
most  problematical  of  all  historic  personages.'  To  writers  who  en- 
deavour, like  him,  to  combine  the  characteristics  of  an  angel  with  the 
actions  of  a  fiend,  such  she  must  ever  be.  She  cannot  be  described 
by  argumentative  essays  ;  she  must  be  portrayed  by  facts — facts  not 
imputed,  but  proven  ;  for  there  is  nothing  enigmatical,  nothing  incon- 
sistent in  the  Mary  Stuart  of  reality.  But  where  the  colourings  of 
self-interested  falsehood  are  adopted  by  unreasoning  credulity,  pre- 
judice, or  ignorance,  she  appears  a  strange  anomaly,  as  discrepant 
with  herself  as  a  dove  with  the  ensanguined  talons  of  a  vulture ;  or  a 
fair  sheet  of  paper  written  with  goodly  sentences,  in  the  midst  of 
which  some  coarse  hand  has  interpolated  foul  words  of  sin  and  shame, 
which  bear  no  analogy  either  to  the  beginning  or  the  end." 

Miss  Strickland,  then,  undertakes  to  give  us  the  veal  fads 
of  Mary  Stuart's  life,  and  entreats  us  to  form  our  estimate  of 
her  character  from  these  facts,  and  not  from  rhetoric  ;  and 
certainly  a  more  natural,  amiable,  and  engaging  character 
can  scarcely  be  conceived  than  that  which  is  presented  to 
us  in  the  facts  recorded  in  the  present  volume,  which  does 
not  extend,  however,  beyond  the  first  twenty  years  of  her 
life.  As  this  period  does  not  embrace  any  of  the  more  con- 
troverted events  in  her  history,  we  need  merely  give  our  read- 
ers a  few  of  the  leading  points  in  the  narrative,  reserving  the 
more  difficult  and  less  pleasing  task  of  correcting  misstate- 
ments, refuting  false  and  calumnious  charges,  and  the  like, 
till  the  appearance  of  the  second  volume,  which  we  trust  will 
not  be  long  delayed. 

Mary  Stuart  was  fatherless  and  a  queen  almost  as  soon  as 
she  was  born  ;  and  her  first  exercise  of  regal  power  is  dated 
December  13,  1542,  when  she  certainly  was  not  more  than 
three  days  old.  Her  hand  was  sought  in  marriage  by  more 
than  one  royal  suitor  whilst  yet  she  lay  an  unconscious  infant 
in  her  cradle,  and  those  whose  hands  were  thus  proposed  to 
her  had  attained  a  similar  maturity  in  their  nurseries  at  home. 
She  had  barely  completed  her  ninth  month,  when  she  was 
enveloped  in  regal  robes,  and  borne  from  her  nurserj^  sanc- 
tuary into  the  stately  church  adjacent,  where  Cardinal  Beton 
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placed  the  crown  upon  her  infant  brow,  and  the  sceptre  in 
the  tiny  hand  which  could  not  grasp  it,  and  girded  her  with 
the  sword  of  state,  as  the  representative  of  the  warlike  mon- 
archs  of  Scotland  ;  the  said  representative,  in  the  present 
instance,  never  ceasing  to  cry  for  a  moment  during  the  whole 
ceremony.  At  the  age  of  five  years  she  was  obliged  to  be 
removed  from  her  royal  palace  at  Stirling  to  a  more  secure 
place  of  retirement  in  the  picturesque  isle  of  Inchmahome, 
in  the  lake  of  Menteith,  Whilst  she  was  learning  her  lessons, 
or  hunting  butterflies,  or  engaged  in  some  other  sports  with 
her  juvenile  companions  on  the  shores  of  this  peaceful  lake, 
the  articles  of  her  marriage-settlement  with  the  Dauphin, 
Francis  de  Valois,  were  being  concluded  by  her  mother  and 
the  governor  and  estates  of  Scotland ;  and,  as  a  consequence 
of  this  arrangement,  she  was  conducted  in  the  following  year, 
together  with  her  tutors,  nurse,  governess,  and  pigmy  maids 
of  honour,  to  the  palace  of  St.  Germain  in  France,  there  to 
be  educated  with  her  future  consort,  under  the  immediate 
eye  of  the  king  and  queen.  At  this  time  she  was  only  six 
years  old  ;  but  the  royal  family  of  France  wrote  word  to  her 
mother  in  Scotland,  "  that  she  was  so  wise  and  good  for  a 
child  of  her  tender  age,  that  they  saw  nothing  they  could 
wish  altered.*'  She  astonished  her  French  companions  by  the 
taste  and  skill  which  she  displayed  in  all  sylvan  sports.  Not 
only  did  she  exhibit  the  greatest  glee  when  she  saw  the  dogs 
issue  from  their  kennels,  and  all  other  preparations  for  the 
chase,  in  that  noble  hunting-place  of  the  French  kings,  but 
she  even  "  dressed  her  own  pet  falcon,  cast  her  off"  and  re- 
claimed her  with  her  own  hands."  Four  years  later,  Cardinal 
Lorraine  sends  the  following  pleasing  account  of  her  to  her 
royal  mother : 

*'  The  said  lady,  your  daughter,  improves  and  increases  e very- 
day  in  stature,  goodness,  beauty,  wisdom,  and  worth.  She  is  so  per- 
fect and  accomplished  in  all  things,  honourable  and  virtuous,  that  the 
like  of  her  is  not  to  be  seen  in  this  realm,  whether  noble  damsel, 
maiden  of  low  degree,  or  in  middle  station  ;  and  I  must  tell  you, 
madam,  that  the  king  has  taken  such  a  liking  for  her,  that  he  spends 
much  of  his  time  in  chatting  with  her,  sometimes  by  the  hour  to- 
gether ;  and  she  knows  as  well  how  to  entertain  him  with  pleasant 
and  sensible  subjects  of  conversation  as  if  she  were  a  woman  of 
five-and-twenty." 

At  the  age  of  twelve  or  thirteen  "  she  both  spoke  and 
understood  Latin  admirably  well,"  says  Brantome ;  and  the 
court  of  France  and  all  the  foreign  ambassadors  witnessed  with 
amazement  the  case  and  grace  with  which  she  recited  to  the 
king  in  the  great  gallery  of  the  Louvre,  in  the  presence  of  that 
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distinguished  company,  a  Latin  oration  of  her  own  composition. 
"  It  was  really  beautiful,"  says  the  same  authority,  "  to  observe 
her  manner  of  speaking,  whether  to  the  high  or  low.  There 
were  few  sciences  even  on  which  she  could  not  converse,  and 
she  always  expressed  herself  gracefully  and  w^ell ;  but  she  de- 
lighted in  poetry  above  every  thing."  Moreover,  in  addition 
to  the  elaborate  and  numerous  lessons  and  exercises  which  the 
young  Queen  had  to  go  through  in  ancient  and  modern  lan- 
guages, science,  and  accomplishments,  her  mind  was  also  pre- 
maturely harassed  with  cares  of  state,  in  all  of  which  she 
uniformly  acquitted  herself  with  the  utmost  discretion  and 
judgment.  It  is  no  wonder,  then,  that  her  beauty,  fine  talents, 
and  endearing  manners  made  her  the  pet  and  idol  of  the 
glittering  court  of  Valois,  where  she  was  known  only  by  the 
caressing  title  of  notre  petite  Reinette  cfEscosse,  Nevertheless, 
she  had  her  troubles  even  in  these  young  days,  and  troubles 
severe  enough  seriously  to  afiect  both  her  health  and  spirits. 
They  arose  from  the  tyranny  of  an  ill-conditioned  governess, 
of  whom  the  kind  and  gentle  Mary  never  dared  to  complain, 
until  closely  questioned  by  her  uncle.  Cardinal  de  Lorraine, 
who  was  alarmed  at  the  altered  appearance  of  his  precious 
charge.  A  few  years  later  she  was  emancipated  from  the 
control  of  governesses  altogether,  by  her  marriage  with  the 
Dauphin  Francis.  This  engagement  of  their  unconscious 
infancy  was  brought  to  its  happy  conclusion  on  Sunday, 
April  24,  1558,  the  bride  being  then  only  in  her  sixteenth 
year,  and  the  bridegroom  more  than  thirteen  months  her 
junior.  He  was  delicate  in  health  and  timid  in  deportment, 
yet  learned,  kind,  and  good ;  and  it  is  certain  that,  as  he 
was  the  first,  so  also  was  he  in  truth  the  only  object  of  Mary's 
afi'ections.  He  reigned  in  her  heart  without  a  rival;  and 
although  it  is  scarcely  possible  but  that  she  should  have  been 
conscious  of  his  inferiority  to  herself,  yet,  like  a  wise  and  loving- 
wife,  she  never  betrayed  this  consciousness,  but  always  treated 
him,  both  in  public  and  private,  with  the  utmost  deference. 

"  She  requested  his  presence  at  all  her  councils  on  the  affairs  of 
her  realm,  and  listened  with  marked  attention  to  his  opinion  when  he 
spoke.  It  was  hoped  that  by  her  judicious  manner  she  would  suc- 
ceed in  inspiring  him  with  self-confidence  and  drawing  out  his  mental 
powers,  as  a  sunbeam  animates  with  warmth  and  reflected  brightness 
the  object  on  which  it  shines." 

We  have  said  that  Mary  was  now  emancipated  from  the 
control  of  governesses;  she  continued,  however,  to  read  Latin 
with  Buchanan,  history  with  De  Pasquien,  and  poetry  with 
Ronsard,  from  the  deliglit  her  cultivated  mind  took  in  these 
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pursuits.  The  young  spouses  were  too  happy  in  each  other's 
society  to  desire  to  mix  in  the  public  gaieties  of  the  Louvre, 
except  at  those  seasons  which  etiquette  prescribed ;  and,  alto- 
gether, they  supported  their  royal  dignity,  spite  of  their  ex- 
treme youth,  with  the  most  edifying  propriety.  This  wedded 
happiness,  however,  was  destined  to  be  of  short  duration, 
Henry  II.  died  on  the  10th  of  July,  1559,  having  received  a 
mortal  wound  from  the  lance  of  the  Count  de  Montgomery, 
broken  in  a  friendly  encounter  in  the  lists  of  a  grand  tourna- 
ment at  Paris.  The  young  Francis  now  succeeded  to  his 
father's  thorny  crown  ;  and  immediately  he  increased  in  height 
so  rapidly,  that  a  contemporary  historian.  La  Popelinere,  de- 
clares that  he  might  be  almost  seen  to  grow.  There  was  no 
corresponding  increase  of  strength,  however ;  on  the  contrary, 
he  became  more  and  more  slender,  almost  to  attenuation ;  and 
his  pale  countenance  indicated  both  an  increase  of  weakness  and 
of  suffering.  On  the  15th  of  November  in  the  following  year, 
he  was  attacked  with  the  illness  which  proved  fatal  to  him. 
His  faithful  consort  never  left  his  side  till  all  was  over. 

"  This  complaint  was  an  abscess  in  the  ear,  attended  widi  such 
acute  inflammation  in  the  brain,  that  the  physicians  talked  of  trepan- 
ning him,  in  the  hope  of  relieving  the  agony;  but  he  was  too  weak  to 
bear  the  operation,  even  if  sucli  an  experiment  would  have  been  per- 
mitted. When  the  last  offices  of  the  Church  were  administered  to  him 
by  Cardinal  Lorraine,  the  dying  youtli  entreated  '  absolution  for  all 
the  wicked  deeds  which  had  been  done  in  his  name  by  his  ministers 
of  state;'  a  request  which  created  great  sensation  among  the  noble 
crowd  Avho  surrounded  his  bed,  for  the  officiating  cardinal  was  his 
premier.  Aware  that  the  hand  of  death  was  upon  him,  Francis 
appeared  to  regret  nothing  but  his  separation  from  her  who  was  the 
only  true  mourner  among  those  by  whom  his  dying-bed  was  sur- 
rounded. She  had  been  the  angel  of  his  life,  and  with  grateful  fond- 
ness he  lifted  up  his  dying  voice  to  bless  her,  and  to  bear  testimony 
to  her  virtues  and  devoted  love  to  him.  With  his  last  feeble  accents 
he  recommended  her  to  his  mother,  *  to  whom  he  bequeathed  her,' 
he  said,  '  as  a  daughter  ;  also  to  his  brothers  and  sisters,  whom  he 
entreated  to  regard  her  as  a  sister,  and  always  to  have  a  care  of  her 
for  his  sake.'  The  fever  and  agony  in  his  head  and  ear  returning 
with  redoubled  violence,  he  became  speechless,  all  but  a  soft  low 
whispering  of  inarticulate  words,  addressed  to  the  faithful  conjugal 
nurse,  who  never  stirred  from  his  pillow  till  tlie  agonising  struggle 
closed.  *  On  the  5th  of  December,  at  eleven  o'clock  in  the  night,' 
says  Throckmorton,  '  he  departed  to  God,  leaving  as  heavy  and 
dolorous  a  wife  as  of  good  right  she  had  reason  to  be,  who,  by  long 
watching  with  him  during  his  sickness  (which,  from  the  first  attack, 
November  15,  lasted  nineteen  days)  and  by  painful  diligence  about 
him,  especially  the  issue  thereof,  is  not  in  the  best  time  of  her  body, 
but  without  danircr.' " 
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Mary's  mother  had  died  not  six  months  before ;  and  now 
the  decease  of  her  beloved  husband  made  the  deepest  im- 
pression upon  her  young  and  tender  heart.  She  caused  a 
medal  to  be  engraved  in  comraeaioration  of  her  love  and  grief, 
having  the  following  simple  but  quaint  device,  emblematical 
of  her  buried  consort  and  herself:  namely,  a  liquorice-plant, 
the  stem  of  which  is  bitter,  bending  mournfully  towards  the 
root,  with  this  motto,  "Earth  hides  my  sweetness."  For  fifteen 
days  she  allowed  none  but  her  own  gentlewomen  to  come  into 
her  chamber,  excepting  the  new  king  (Charles  IX.,  a  boy  of 
■ten  years  old,  who  was  excessively  fond  of  her),  his  brothers, 
the  King  of  Navarre  (her  first  cousin),  the  constable,  and  her 
uncles.  Whilst  Mary,  however,  was  mourning  in  retirement, 
errant  fame  was  busy  in  providing  her  with  a  second  husband; 
and  not  mere  fame  only,  but  living  diplomatists  also  were 
similarly  engaged. 

"  At  this  juncture,  however,  her  inclinations  were  so  averse  from 
matrimony,  that  it  required  all  the  influence  of  her  uncles,  aunts, 
cousins,  and  grandmother,  to  prevent  her  from  burying  herself  in  tlie 
convent  at  Rheims,  of  which  her  aunt,  Renee  of  Lorraine,  was  the 
abbess.  Though  only  eighteen,  Mary  was  world-weary,  having  al- 
ready received  sharp  lessons  on  the  unsatisfactory  nature  of  earthly 
greatness  ;  and  she  shrank  widi  natural  alarm  from  the  uncongenial 
lot  that  awaited  her  in  her  fatal  vocation  as  the  sovereign  of  a 
divided  realm.  She  had,  within  the  last  few  months,  wept  over  a 
mother's  broken  heart  and  a  husband's  premature  deathbed  —  both 
victims  to  the  pains  and  penalties  of  royalty,  under  circumstances  of 
precisely  the  same  character  as  those  with  which  she,  in  her  youth 
and  inexperience,  was  expected  to  struggle.  Who  can  wonder  that  she 
was  anxious  to  exchange  the  crown  of  tiiorns  diat  awaited  her  for  the 
veil  of  a. peaceful  recluse?  The  sacrifice,  as  it  was  called,  was  not 
permitted.  She  was  persuaded,  against  her  own  prophetic  misgiv- 
ings, that  a  high  and  glorious  destiny  awaited  her  ;  and  that  it  was 
her  duty,  both  to  God  and  her  country,  to  fill  the  throne  which  had 
descended  to  her  from  a  hundred  monarchs  of  her  line." 

But  although  she  was  not  allowed  to  indulge  the  wishes  of 
her  heart,  and  to  follow  the  example  of  so  many  other  crowned 
heads,  princes,  nobles,  and  innumerable  saints,  in  voluntarily 
abandoning  her  high  position  and  becoming  the  permanent  in- 
mate of  a  cloister,  yet  she  remained  for  many  weeks  in  the 
conventual  seclusion  which  she  coveted ;  and  it  was  with  diffi- 
culty that  the  persuasions  of  her  uncles  could  induce  her 
*'  to  quit  this  peaceful  haven,  to  launch  her  lonely  bark 
amidst  the  same  stormy  waves  which  had  overwhelmed  that  of 
her  heart-broken  mother."  Mary,  however,  was  not  one  who 
preferred  a  life  of  ease  and  indolence  to  the  fulfilment  of  her 
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duties,  however  difficult  and  dangerous ;  and  when  once  she 
was  satisfied  that  it  was  her  duty  to  take  in  hand  the  reins  of 
government  in  her  own  country,  she  lost  no  time  in  proceeding 
to  the  task  ;  not  without  the  most  bitter  regrets  at  leaving  her 
beloved  France,  and  the  most  melancholy  forebodings  as  to 
what  awaited  her  in  Scotland.  Bad  healtli  and  want  of  money 
detained  her  in  France  several  weeks  longer  than  she  had  in- 
tended ;  but  at  last  the  dreaded  hour  came,  and  with  a  grief 
too  great  for  utterance,  she  took  a  silent  leave  of  her  uncles, 
and  a  numerous  company  of  weeping  friends  and  servants,  and 
went  on  board  the  vessel  prepared  for  her  accommodation. 
She  was  followed  by  the  passionate  regrets  of  all  ranks  of  the 
French  people ;  and  the  general  feeling  on  the  occasion 

*'  found  a  voice  in  the  graceful  stanzas  of  Ronsard,  who  thus  ex- 
presses himself:  '  As  a  lovely  mead  despoiled  of  its  flowers,  as  a 
picture  deprived  of  its  colours,  as  the  heavens  in  the  absence  of  stars, 
the  sea  of  its  waves,  a  ship  of  its  sails,  a  palace  of  royal  pomp,  or  a 
ring  bereft  of  its  precious  pearl — thus  will  France  grieve,  bereft  of 
her  ornament,  losing  that  royalty  which  was  her  flower,  her  colour, 

her  beauty Ha !  Scotland,  I  would  that  thou  mightest 

wander  like  Delos  on  the  face  of  the  sea,  or  sink  to  its  profoundest 
depths,  so  that  the  sails  of  thy  bright  queen,  vainly  striving  to  seek 
her  realm,  might  suddenly  turn  and  bear  her  back  to  her  fair  duchy 
of  Tourraine.'  " 

And  here  we  must  take  our  leave  for  the  present  of  this 
very  interesting  biography,  for  it  will  be  more  convenient  to 
consider  Mary's  career  in  Scotland  as  a  whole,  when  the  second 
volume  has  appeared;  what  has  yet  been  published  only  gives 
us  the  commencement  of  the  troubles  which  terminated  so 
fatally.  We  will  not  conclude,  however,  without  laying  before 
our  readers  one  or  two  extracts,  that  may  enable  them  to  form 
a  true  estimate  of  Mary's  moral  and  rehgious  character.'  We 
have  seen  that  she  was  a  wise  woman  and  a  dutiful  wife;  but 
she  had  also  something  infinitely  superior  to  mere  amiableness 
of  temper  or  mere  natural  talent :  she  was  a  good  Christian ; 
and  this  enabled  her  to  bear  many  a  trial,  and  to  cut  many  a 
Gordian  knot  by  which  other  princes  of  more  brilliant  talent 
but  less  principle  would  have  been  hopelessly  perplexed.  The 
short  but  emphatic  answer  which  she  gave  to  one  of  her  in- 
fatuated suitors  who  offered  to  divorce  his  wife  in  order  that 
he  might  be  free  to  marry  her,  was  the  rule  of  her  life :  "  Sir, 
I  have  a  soul,  and  I  would  not  endanger  it  by  breaking  God's 
laws  for  all  the  world  could  offer."  There  is  something  beauti- 
fully touching  and  simple  also,  and  at  the  same  time  most 
powerful,  in  the  short  sentence  with  which  she  once  silenced 
seme  theological  controversy  tliat  was  being  disputed  in  her 
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presence  :  "  I  cannot  reason  ;  but  I  know  what  I  ought  to  be- 
lieve." It  was  this  firm  and  undoubting  faith  which  stood  her 
in  such  good  stead  in  the  hour  of  her  severest  trial,  and  which 
enabled  her  from  the  first  to  look  unflinchingly  to  the  end, 
and  be  prepared  for  the  very  worst. 

"  I  trust  the  wind  will  be  so  favourable,"  she  said  to  the  English 
ambassador,  when  she  was  preparing  to  return  to  her  native  land, 
"  that  I  shall  not  come  upon  the  coast  of  England;  but  if  I  do,  then. 
Monsieur  I'Ambassadeur,  the  queen  your  mistress  will  have  me  in  her 
hands  to  do  her  will  of  me  ;  and  if  she  be  so  hard-hearted  as  to  desire 
my  end,  peradventure  she  may  then  do  her  pleasure  and  make  sacri- 
fice of  me  ;  peradventure  that  casualty  might  be  better  for  me  than 
to  live.     In  this  matter  God's  will  be  fulfilled." 

The  Christian  heroism  which  she  displayed  at  the  moment 
when  the  dark  doom  which  she  thus  anticipated  actually  came 
upon  her,  shews  that  these  were  no  idle  words  of  a  thoughtless 
woman,  but  the  inmost  sentiments  of  her  soul.  After  such 
noble  passages  as  these,  it  is  perhaps  scarcely  necessary  to 
quote  Miss  Strickland's  testimony  on  minor  points  of  conduct; 
we  cannot  refrain,  however,  from  quoting  the  following : 

"  In  refinement  of  manners,  at  least,  she  was  much  in  advance  ot 
the  princesses  of  that  era.  There  are  no  traits  of  personal  vanity 
recorded  of  her  ;  no  instances  of  foolish  coquetry  with  foreign  princes 
or  their  envoys  ;  no  demands  of  compliments,  nor  conceited  com- 
parison of  herself  with  the  Queen  of  England,  although  youth  and 
beauty  were  both  on  her  side.  As  for  oaths,  and  profane  and  vulgar 
expletives,  in  mirth  or  anger,  such  as  were  familiar  as  household 
words  with  the  mighty  Elizabeth,  nothing  of  the  kind  has  ever  been 
chronicled  as  defiling  the  lips  of  Mary  Stuart." 
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The  Tablet  and  Telegraph,  Dec.  25,  1852. 

For  the  second  time  during  the  last  half-century,  genius  had  triumphed 
in  the  theatre  of  politics ;  the  essayist  had  risen  to  the  statesman,  and 
stood  in  the  first  place  on  the  floor  of  the  House  of  Commons,  opposed 
by  all  the  talent  of  the  age.  The  fate  of  Canning  was  now  to  be  that  of 
Disraeli :  each  had  risen,  and  hoth  were  doomed  to  fall,  by  the  supe- 
riority of  his  genius — that  fatal  gift  which  seems  ever  to  isolate,  to 
estrange,  and  to  destroy  its  possessor.     Of  each  it  might  be  said, 

"  His  soul  was  hke  a  star,  and  dwelt  apart  J' 

Each  was  first  victor  and  then  victim  by  virtue  of  this  perilous  endow- 
ment; and  of  each  it  might  be  written, 

"  'Twas  thine  own  genins  gave  the  fatal  blow, 
And  helped  to  plant  the  wound  that  laid  thee  low.'* 
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By  a  curious  coincidence  Disrueli  bad  visited  a  signal  retribution 
upon  those  who  had  deserted  and  persecuted  Canning  from  jealousy 
and  envy  of  his  surpassing  gifts;  and  now  he  who  had  been  the  avenger 
was  in  his  turn  to  be  the  sufferer.  He  had  *'  achieved  greatness,"  as 
Canning  had  done,  hy  genius  alone.  Without  connexion,  influence,  or 
family,  he  had  wrested  the  leadership  of  one  great  party  from  the  hands 
of  an  illustrious  and  sagacious  statesman,  and  had  for  ten  years  de- 
nounced the  organised  hypocrisy  of  the  other.  He  had  won  the  prize 
of  his  high  aims,  and  by  his  "vaulting  ambition"  had  reached  a  proud 
pre-eminence.  But  he  had  won  it  only  to  commence,  like  Canning,  a 
hopeless  sti-uggle  witli  relentless  opponents.  Ex^ery  single  statesman  of 
eii  Iter  party  icas  arrayed  against  him; — there  they  sat,  col<J,  keen,  and 
stern,  waiting  for  their  time.  And  now  their  time  was  come.  They  had 
forced  him — him,  untried  and  utterlj'  inexperieiiced  as  he  was,  holding 
the  high  office  which  had  tasked  the  talents  of  Pitt  and  Peel  —  they 
had  forced  him  to  a  premature  exposition  of  his  policy,  and  then  they 
had  united  their  utmost  abilities  to  dissect  and  to  defeat  it;  to  discover 
fallacies  and  detect  flaws;  to  expose,  criticise,  and  to  denounce.  During 
a  whole  week  they  had  baited  him  ;  night  after  night  they  had  derided 
and  ridiculed  him,  taunted  and  twitted  him,  scoffed  and  scouted  him. 
They  had  scornfully  bidden  him  ''take  back  his  budget"  and  "mend 
ir,"  and  "  try  again."  They  had  done  this  with  cruel  craft,  at  once  to 
torture  him  and  secure  their  triumph;  for  he  had  proudly  said,  in  that 
marvellous  oration  of  nearly  six  hours'  duration  in  which  he  had  opened 
his  policy,  "  I  will  not  be  a  minister  on  suffeiance;"  and  he  had  also 
said,  in  the  same  lofty  spirit,  '*  I  will  not  condescend  to  plead  for  a  win- 
istry,  but  I  will  advocate  a  policy."  They  had  an  instinctive  couscioua- 
ness  of  the  pride  of  genius;  they  wished  to  provoke  it  to  the  utuiost,  to 
make  their  victory  sure.  They  knew  he  could  only  make  a  final  reply  ; 
he  had  hardly  one  colleague  to-  assist  him  even  with  the  aid  of  medio- 
crity^  There  he  sat,  in  the  loneliness  of  genius,  conscious  that  scarcely 
from  one  there  could  he  expect  that  sympathy  which  similarity  of  soiU 
inspires,  and  from  7wne  any  assistance  he  cared  to  receive ;  with  an  air 
at  once  of  haughty  apathy  and  lofty  abstraction,  he  scarcely  seemed  to 
hear,  and  not  at  all  to  feel.  .  The  scoffs  of  statesmen  keen  and  acute, 
like  Goulburn  and  Graham  ;  the  petty  shafts  of  each  light  witling,  or 
the  laboured  efforts  of  each  heavy  dunce;  —  all  passed  seemingly  un- 
heeded, his  face  bearing  that  cold,  changeless  look  which  in  natures  such 
as  his,  covers  depths  of  smouldering  emotion,  like  snow  upon  a  volcano. 
So  he  sat,  hour  after  hour,  night  after  night,  the  full  black  eye  gazing 
upon  vacancy,  his  pale  face  veiled  in  apathy. 

But  his  hour  at  last  arrived.  The  fourth  night  was  waning  rapidly^ 
away — it  wanted  less  than  two  hours  of  midnight — the  exhausted  ener- 
gies of  the  House  were  instantly  awakened.  His  rising  was  the  signal 
for  an  eager  rush  for  places;  and  as  he  rose,  the  memory  of  the  chival- 
rous spirit  in  which  he  had  waged  the  unequal  warfare — the  conscious- 
ness of  all  that  he  had  encruntered  and  endured  —  a  sense  of  the  fearful 
odds  against  which  he  had  to  contend  —  and  admiration  of  the  quiet 
courage  with  which  he  bore  up  so  biavely,  all  this  called  ibrth  a  burst 
of  cheers,  which  rarely  greets  an  orator  before  he  has  spoken. 

From  tie  first,  although  his  usual  air,  half-easy  and  half-haughty,  did 
not  desert  him,  they  saw  'that  feelings  long  restrained  and  painfully 
excited  were  struggling  to  escape  and  panting  for  expression.  Nor  was 
it  difficult  to  imagine  what  those  feelings  were, — emotions  not  of  morti- 
fication at  his  defeat,  but  oi  scorn  for  his  Joes.  Althoujih  he  so  far  sub- 
dued his  Tec^in^s  as  to  ^ra|']le  fop  an  lionr  w*;li  an  nrgi:mfi;t  of  Graham, 
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with  such  cool  collectedness  and  surpassing  skill  as  secured  complete 
success,  yet  ever  and  anon  the  lightning  of  his  scorn  flashed  forth,  play- 
ing over  the  heads  of  his  enemies  like  casual  coruscations  of  the  electric 
current  which  precede  a  fearful  outburst.  At  length  that  scorn  broke 
out  in  all  its  scathing  fire  upon  his  foes.  He  knew  his  fate,  but  his 
was  not  the  mere  energy  of  despair ;  it  was  not  anger  at  being  van- 
quished, but  hatred  of  the  hypocrisy  of  the  victors.  Indignation  at  the 
accusations  that  had  been  made  against  him  struggled  with  scorn  for  his^ 
assailants  ;  he  retorted  upon  them  a  sarcasm  which  was  crushing.  His 
voice  rang  out  like  a  trumpet:  "The  statesman  who  charges  me  with 
recklessly  increasing  the  amount  of  direct  taxation  proposed  a  house- 
tax  larger  in  amount  than  the  one  I  have  proposed.^'  Hardly  heeding 
the  cheers  which  broke  from  his  now  excited  adherents,  he  proceeded  in 
a  higher  key  :  "  But  is  this  all? — is  this  all  that  has  been  done  by  the 
statesman  who  charges  me  with  proposing  '  recklessly  to  increase  the 
direct  taxation  of  the  country  ?'''  These  latter  words  were  said  with 
cutting  bitteniess ;  and  the  tone  was  electrical  in  which  he  cried  out, 
pointing  his  extended  hand  at  Sir  Charles  Wood  and  turning  round  to 
his  supporters  with  an  expression  of  contempt  that  cannot  be  conceived^ 
"  Why,  there  is  the  Minister  who,  with  a  property-tax  pro Jucing  its  full 
amount,  and  the  window-tax  which  brought  in  two  millions,  came  down 
to  the  House  of  Commons  and  proposed  to  the  startled  assembly  to  double 
the  income-tax."  The  hand  pointed  at  poor  Sir  Charles,  the  look  and 
accents  of  indignant  reproach,  like  the  thunders  of  those  cheers  which 
echoed  its  expression,  all  concurred  to  remind  one  of  a  fatal  flood  of 
lightning  brought  down  upon  some  doomed  head.  But  the  storm  had 
only  commenced;  flash  succeeded  flash  with  rapi  i  succession.  "Is  this 
all?  The  most  curious  thing  is  (such  a  sneering  tone  here!),  that  the 
Minister  at  the  first  whisper  of  an  opposition  unthdrew  his  proposition! 
What  was  the  ground  on  which  he  made  this  monstrous  and  enormous 
proposition,  which  only  the  safety  of  the  state  could  have  justified? 
When  he  was  beaten^  baffied,  humiliated  (inexpressible  the  intense  co:i- 
temptuousness  with  which  these  words  were  slowly  uttered!),  he  came 
forward  and  said  that  he  thought  he  had  suflicient  revenue  without 
resorting  to  it!"  "Talk  oi'  recklessness !  Why,  what  in  the  history 
of  finance  is  equal  to  his  recklessness!  The  future  historian  will  not  be 
believed,  when  he  tells  that  the  Minister  came  down  one  day  to  double 
the  income-tax,  and  the  next  day  came  down  and  said  that  he  found 
the  wags  and  means  wei'e  ample  .'"  Such  an  intensify  of  irony  had  never 
been  heard  as  characterised  the  utterance  of  the  latter  words,  and  the 
effect  of  these  repeated  appeals  to  the  passions  of  the  House  was  now 
tremendous.  Scarcely  had  the  thunders  which  this  passage  provoked 
subsided,  when  the  indignant  irony  suddenly  changed  into  tones  of  a 
deep  and  concentrated  sarcasm.  "  And  then  he  tells  me,  in  language 
not  very  polished  and  scarcely  parliamentary,  ihat  I  do  not  know  my 
business!"  After  a  tremendous  burst  of  cheering,  breathing  all  the 
angry  passion  which  this  sarcasm  inspired,  there  was  a  moment's  pause  j 
Disraeli  seemed  wrestling  with  his  feelings  and  subduing  them  into  a 
deadly  cnlmness,  us  he  said,  looking  downwards  as  one  does  who  is 
suffering  a  fierce  internal  contest,  or  gathering  himself  up  for  a  terrific 
blow:  '-He  may  have  '  learnt  his  business!'  The  House  of  Couirnoi  & 
i^  the  best  judge  of  t!  at  ;  I  care  not  to  be  his  critic.  But  if  he  hfs 
'  learnt  his  business,'  he  has  yet  to  learn  some  other  things — (raising  his 
head,  and  looking  full  in  the  face  of  Sir  VhwrU^-^^-'^Viat  peti/'ancp  is  not 
sarcasm,  ajid  tliut  in^oh-nce  i.<  not  eloquence  T'  The  violeiu-e  i.-f  tlie  cheer- 
ing which  wa^  elicited  by  this  ouibuist  she\^ed  how  t'loroughly  the  bulk 
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of  his  party  sympathised  in  and  shared  his  vehemence  of  feeling,  and 
the  excitement  was  unprecedented.  For  some  time  Disraeli  proceeded, 
as  if  exhausted  by  his  own  emotions,  in  a  milder  tone.  But  towards 
the  close  he  broke  out  again  in  the  same  strain  as  before :  "  I  am  told 
to  take  back  my  budget.  I  was  told  that  Mr.  Pitt  once  withdrew^ 
his  budget,  and  that  more  recently  other  persons  have  done  so  too. 
I  do  not  aspire  to  the  fame  of  Mr.  Pitt ;"  (a  pause,  and  then  with 
crushing  sarcasm),  "but  I  will  not  submit  to  the  degradation  of  others! 
No,  sir,  I  have  seen  budgets  withdrawn,  and  reproduced,  and  rewith- 
drawn ;  and  1  have  teen  the  consequences  of  sucli  a  system — consequences 
not  honourable  to  the  Government,  not  advantageous  to  the  country,  not 
conducive  to  the  reputation  of  the  House.  What  was  the  consequence 
of  a  Government  existing  upon  sufferance?  why,  that  ignoble  transac- 
tion I  have  described  V  Amidst  vehement  cheeiing  he  went  on  in  a 
higher  tone :  *'  When  a  Government  cannot  pass  its  measures,  the 
highest  principles  of  polity  degenerate  into  party  questions."  i\nd  now 
he  came  to  the  close — *'*Yes,  I  know  what  I  have  to  face  :  I  have  to 
face  a  coalition  J'  He  said  these  words  with  look  and  countenance  of 
the  most  scornful  defiance,  as  he  gazed  on  the  closely  serried  ranks  of  his 
assailants  :  ''The  combination  may  be  successful;  but  coalitions,  though 
successful,  have  always  found  this,  that  their  triumphs  have  been  brief  T' 
The  tremendous  cheers  of  his  powerful  j^arty  re-echoed  his  defiance — 
*'This  I  know,  that  the  jicople  of  England  have  never  loved  coalitions'!'' 
Again  the  cheers  came  down  with  deafening  violence.  Elevating  his 
voice,  Disraeli  spoke  in  lofty  tones,  "  I  appeal  from  your  coalition  to 
that  public  opinion  which  rules  this  country,  whose  irresistible  decrees 
can  control  the  decisions  of  party,  and  without  whose  support  the  most 
august  and  most  ancient  institutions" — (here  his  voice  suddenly  sank 
into  a  half  stern  and  half  melancholy) — "are  but  the  baseless  fabric  of  a 
vision  /" 

It  was  amidst  a/Mroy'ofexcitement  that  he  sat  down.  He  had  lashed 
the  passions  of  his  own  party  into  fury,  and  of  their  opponents  into 
frenzy;  and  when  Gladstone  rose,  and  in  tones  of  severe  reprehension 
gave  expression  to  the  resentment  which  the  sarcasms  of  Disraeli  had 
aroused,  the  indignant  cheers  on  one  side  were  met  by  defiant  cheers  on 
the  other,  and  their  united  thunders  completely  drowned  the  voice  of 
the  orator  who  had  risen  to  reply.  As  he  grew  more  angry,  the  other 
side  grew  more  enraged;  and  it  was  amidst  constant  interruption  that  he 
succeeded  in  delivering  his  opening  sentences  of  rebuke  for  the  "  license 
with  which  the  Chancellor  had  spoken  of  public  men."  While  he  spoke, 
the  countenance  of  Disraeli  was  a  studf/  of  scorn — cold,  passionless  scorn  : 
his  head  back,  his  countenance  pallid,  and  settled  into  its  usual  aspect  ot 
apathy ;  you  could  scarcely  see  a  trace  of  the  vehement  emotions  with 
which  he  had  just  been  working  up  the  House  into  a  torrent  and  tem- 
pest of  excitement,  which  now  raged  and  roared  all  around  him,  while 
he  sat  still  and  stern,  as  if  no  human  passions  stirred  his  soul.  He  had 
spoken  from  ten  o'clock  at  night  until  one  in  the  morning;  it  was  amidst 
a  terrific  storm  of  thunder  and  lightning  that  at  that  hour  he  sat  down — 
one  of  those  remarkable  coincidences  which  mark  the  events  of  great 
men's  lives.  The  storm  of  nature  raged  without;  the  storm  of  human 
passions  raged  within.  He  alone,  amidst  all  this  crowded  assembly, 
seemed  to  sit  unmoved.  It  was  the  hour  of  his  fate  ;  he  knew  what  that 
fate  would  be.  He  had  faced  his  enemies;  he  faced  them  still,  proudly 
but  coldly.  He  seemed  as  thou<:h  he  felt  not,  as  if  all  was  passed  with 
liim  :  iind  there  was  someihiiij:  in  his  countenance  which  recalleil  the 
melancholy   cadence  of  those  cent-hiding  words  of  Ms;  words  which 
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struck  with  such  a  solemn  sound  upon  the  ear  of  all  who  heard,  and 
wliich  they  will  hereafter  recal  as  the  knell  of  human  ambition — his  own 
among  the  rest — "  the  baseless  fabric  of  a  vision!'' 
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Mr.  Manning's  long-promised  Sermon  preached  in  the  Synod  of 
Oscott  (London,  Burns  and  Lambert,)  has  at  length  appeared.  Its 
title,  ''  Help  nearest  when  need  greatest,"  sufficiently  indicates  its  sub- 
ject ;  a  truth  which  is  most  happily  and  eloquently  illustrated  by  the  story 
of  the  Gospel  of  the  day  on  which  it  was  preached, — the  multiplication 
of  the  loaves  and  fishes ;  by  the  history  of  the  Church  in  all  ages,  and 
more  especially  of  our  own  branch  of  the  Church,  and  in  the  present 
moment.  If  it  is  not  so  strikingly  beautiful  and  touching  a  discourse 
as  Father  Newman's,  preached  before  the  same  assembly,  yet  there  are 
many  deep  thoughts  and  stirring  words  in  it,  worthy  of  the  speaker 
and  of  the  solemn  occasion  on  which  it  was  delivered. 

We  believe  that  there  are  persons  still  to  be  found  in  the  world  who, 
in  spite  of  Father  Persons  in  olden,  and  Mr.  Maitland  in  modern 
times,  look  upon  Fox's  Book  of  Martyrs  as  a  veritable  history,  and 
not,  as  the  older  of  these  critics  justly  described  it,  "  the  falsest  volume 
that  ever  was  published  in  any  tongue."  To  such  persons  the  new 
edition  of  Mr.  Andrews'  Critical  and  Historical  Revieiv  o^  the  book  in 
question  (London,  M.  Andrews,)  would  be  a  very  wholesome  medicine, 
if  they  could  be  persuaded  to  take  it.  We  think  the  editors  would  have 
done  well,  perhaps,  to  have  omitted  the  first  three  books  of  the  review, 
and  begun  with  the  fourth,  where  Fox's  lying  begins  in  good  earnest. 
In  the  earlier  portion  of  his  work  his  gross  mis-statements  were  mostly 
the  fruit  of  his  intense  ignorance  ;  it  is  only  after  the  year  1000  that  his 
history  becomes  a  tissue  of  malicious  falsehoods.  Mr.  Andrews'  refu- 
tation both  of  the  one  and  the  other  is  complete. 

A  Letter  to  the  Lord  Bishop  of  Chichester,  assigning  his  Reasons 
for  leaving  the  Church  of  England,  by  Robert  Belaney,  M.A.  (London, 
Dolman,)  adds  another  item  to  the  very  interesting  and  continually 
increasing  class  of  publications  to  which  it  belongs.  A  collection  of  pub- 
lications of  this  class  that  have  appeared  during  the  last  ten  years  would 
furnish  most  ample  materials  for  a  very  curious  chapter  in  some  future 
compitum.  Mr.  Belaney,  late  vicar  of  Arlington,  in  Sussex,  appears  to 
have  been  a  zealous  Anglican  clergyman  for  nine  or  ten  years,  and  has 
now  been  a  Catholic  about  six  months,  we  believe.  His  Letter  to 
his  late  (supposed)  diocesan  is  written  in  a  tone  of  true  courtesy  and 
Christian  charity,  and  expounds  with  great  clearness  the  motives  that 
have  persuaded  him,  under  God's  grace,  to  give  up  all  his  worldly 
means,  and  to  submit  to  the  Catholic  Church;  not  with  any  expectation 
that  these  reasons  "  will  prove  satisfactory  to  his  Lordship,  but  simply 
because  they  have  been  satisfactory  to  himself."  They  are  stated  very 
plainly,  but  earnestly,  and  exhibit  in  a  striking  way  the  logical  neces- 
sity by  which  ordinary  High  Churchmen  ought  'to  feel  themselves 
bound,  under  existing  circumstances,  and  consistently  with  their  own 
principles,  to  follow  his  example. 

Mr.  Huntington,  whose  poem  on  the  disco'-^ery  of  America  we 
noticed  in  our  last,  has  just  published  a  work  of  fiction  in  prose.  The 
Forest  (Redfield,  New  York ;  London,  Dolman),  which  is  more  sue- 
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cpssfiil.  It  appears  to  l»e  in  some  sort  a  continuation  of  one  that  lie 
published  some  time  since,  and  which  we  have  not  seen.  It  may  be 
read,  however,  as  an  independent  tale,  and  there  are  parts  of  it  that 
are  very  interesting.  With  the  manners  of  Miss  de  Groot  and  her 
rival,  a^  women,  we  should  often  he  disposed  to  quarrel;  but  the  con- 
trast between  the  firm  and  principled  conduct  of  the  Catholic  lady  and 
the  mere  purposeless,  impulsive  existence  of  the  Protestant,  is  finely 
drawn,  without  being  exaggerated.  We  must  confess,  however,  to  a 
great  dislike  of  the  principal  scene  in  the  book,  the  turning  point  of  the 
tale,  in  w  hich  the  hero  and  heroine  come  to  a  definite  explanation  with 
one  another  ;  and  this  is  not  the  only  passage  in  which  we  should  com- 
plain of  a  want  of  sufficient  delicacy.  The  first  half  of  the  book  hangs 
somewhat  heavily  for  lack  of  incident,  whilst  the  last  fifty  pages  are 
almost  overcrowded  with  them.  The  most  pleasing  and  successful  pic- 
ture is  that  of  the  pilgrimage,  and  every  thing  connected  with  the  settle- 
ment of  the  Catholic  Ii.dians. 

The  Meditations  on  the  Sacred  Heart  of  Jesus,  by  Father  C.  Borgo, 
S.  J.  (London,  Richardson),  which  we  mentioned,  in  our  last,  as  an 
appendix  to  Du  Ponte's  Meditation's,  have  been  republished  in  a  sepa- 
rate form,  much  more  convenient  for  general  use.  They  are  illustrated, 
moreover,  by  a  very  striking  portrait  of  their  saintly  author. 

We  have  seldom  seen  a  book  more  clearly  arranged,  more  ably 
written,  and  more  thoroughly  exhausting  the  subject  of  which  it  treats, 
than  Mr.  Allies'  new  work,  St.  Peter,  his  Name  and  his  Office,  as  set 
forth  in  Hohj  Scripture.  (London,  Richardson  and  S  n.)  It  is  in  some 
parts  a  tran-lation  of  Father  Passaglia's  very  learudl  commentary  on 
the  same  subject ;  but  it  is  a  translation  of  the  kind  that  we  like  best  to 
see, — not  literal,  but  transferring  the  whole  substance  of  the  oritrinal 
work  into  another  dress,  framed  with  a  particular  view  to  the  needs  of 
the  English  reader,  for  whose  benefit  it  is  now  intended.  This,  of 
course,  is  a  v.ork  of  far  grea;er  responsibility  than  mere  literal  trans- 
lation into  another  language;  but  when  well  done,  it  is  proportionably 
more  valuable;  and  Mr.  Allies  has  executed  his  task  with  consummate 
ability.  He  has  produced  a  book  which  is  not  only  invaluable  to  the 
controversialist,  but  also  will  be  read  with  interest  by  every  body  who 
cares  to  see,  in  a  single  and  popular  in^tance,  how  wonderfully  the  key 
of  Catholic  doctrine  unlocks  the  treasures  of  Holy  Scripture.  It  ought 
also  to  attiact  the  attention  even  of  ultra-Protestants;  for  its  argu- 
ment is  strictly  confined  to  w  hat  tiiey  profess  to  be  their  only  guide — 
the  Bible.  From  a  book  v.  hose  arguments  are  so  close  and  condensed 
as  tlie  one  before  us,  it  is  not  easy  to  dij^connect  passages  by  way  of 
specimen.  V,'e  shall  best  do  justice  to  the  author  by  giving  a  sketch  of 
the  plan.  It  presents  the  whole  chain  of  scriptural  evidence  for  the 
])rerogatives  of  St.  Peter  that  is  to  be  found  in  the  New  Testament, 
beginning  from  the  very  first  mention  of  him  in  the  Gospel*,  and  going 
on  in  Older  through  the  Gospels,  Acts,  and  Epistle*.  In  the  first 
chapter  v.e  have  a  full  examination  of  those  passages  in  which  the 
name  of  Peter  was  first  promised,  then  conferred  and  explained.  The 
second  chapter  contains  all  the  intermediate  notices  of  St.  Peter, 
from  this  first  and  fundaniental  one  down  to  the  time  of  our  Lord's 
resurrection  ;  and  these  are  not  inaptly  called  the  education  of  St.  Peter 
for  the  high  post  for  w  hich  he  was  destined.  Next  follows  the  actual 
investiture  of  St.  Peter  with  the  new  dignity;  and  then  a  fourth  chapter 
is  devoted  to  an  examination  of  the  joint  force  of  those  i)as-.ages  which 
liave  been  already  treated  seijaratcly.     In  the  two  next  clMi])ters  the 
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armraent  is  parsueJ  tlirough  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  and  St.  Paul's 
Epistles.  After  this,  the  primacy  of  St.  Peter  is  insisted  uj^on  as 
essentially  involved  in  the  very  idea  of  Christ's  Church,  of  its  unity; 
and  the  remaining  two  chapters  of  the  work  are  taken  up  with  insisting 
upon  the  nature,  multiplicity,  and  combined  force  of  all  the  proof  that 
has  been  thus  brought  together.  Not  the  least  valuable  portion  of  the 
book  is  a  most  carefully  arranged  table  of  contents  and  an  index,  by 
means  of  which  the  student  can  have  no  difficulty  in  finding  whatever 
thread  of  the  argument  he  may  be  in  quest  of;  we  can  promise  him 
that  hewill  find  none  wanting. 

We  have  received  the  Catholic  Directory  and  Ecclesiastical  Register 
for  1853  (London  :  Jones,  Richardson,  Burns,  &c.)  In  addition  to  its 
usual  valuable  information,  it  contains  a  very  interesting  memoir  of  the 
late  Rev.  J.  Kirk,  together  with  a  striking  likeness  of  that  venerable 
ecclesiastic.  The  other  contents  of  this  useful  publication,  being  the 
same  as  usual,  are  too  well  known  to  need  recapitulation  here. 

Tlie  Metropolitan  and  Provincial  Catholic  Almanac  (Booker,  Dol- 
man :  London),  on  the  contrary,  is  a  new  publication  ;  and  as  far  as 
neatness  of  typography  and  general  appearance  is  concerned,  it  cer- 
tainly has  the  advantage  of  its  older  contemporary.  Its  contents  are, 
in  the  main,  the  same  as  those  of  the  Directory  ;  but  a  new  feature  is 
here  introduced  of  a  Catholic  Peerage  and  Baronetage  ;  as  also  a  good 
deal  of  useful  information  for  Catholics  visiting  the  Holy  City,  &c.  &c. 
On  the  other  hand,  we  miss  an  important  item,  the  hours  of  service  in 
all  the  country  missions  ;  also  the  statistical  summary  of  the  number  of 
priests,  chapels,  &e.,  which  are  so  interesting  and  useful  in  the  old 
Directory.  This  Almanac  contains  an  admirable  likeness  of  the  la- 
mented Mr.  Pugin,  together  with  a  sketch  of  his  life.  If  both  these 
publications  aie  persevered  in  no  doubt  each  will  improve,  and  the 
public  will  be  the  gainers. 

We  have  been  particularly  struck  with  the  moderate  tone  of  the 
article  in  the  recent  Number  of  the  Prospective  Review  (Chapman, 
London),  on  Uncle  Tom's  Cabin,  which  contrasts  favourably  with  that 
of  most  other  Protestant  periodicals  that  have  come  across  us.  The 
article  on  Hartley  Coleridge  also  is  very  interesting,  and  seems  to  flow 
from  the  pen  of  a  kindred  spirit.  The  first  and  last  articles,  on  Lalor's 
Money  and  Morals,  and  Wliew^ell's  Lectures  on  Moral  Philosophy,  are 
such  as  one  v/ould  expect  in  a  magazine  whose  very  title  is  intended 
"  to  express  the  desire  and  the  attitude  of  progress,^'  and  which  is  pro- 
fessedly '-  devoted  to  B.free  theology  !" 

We  are  glad  to  see  a  second  edition  of  Mr.  Anderdon's  Lectures  on 
tlie  Roman  Catacombs  (Burns  and  Lambert),  containing  some  addi- 
tional information  both  in  the  text  and  in  the  notes.  It  will  be  found  a 
most  useful  and  valuable  manual  for  those  who  desire  to  gain  an  insight 
into  the  interesting  Christian  antiquities,  without  the  trouble  of  per- 
sonal research. 


HYMN  OF  THE  BLESSED  VIRGIN  AT  THE  CRADLE  OF 

THE  INFANT  JESUS. 

Those  of  our  classical  readers  to  whom  the  following  mediaeval  hymn 
is  new,  will  need  no  apology  for  its  introduction  here  at  the  present 
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season.      We   copy  it  from  an  article  in  the  Annales  de  Philusophie 
Chretienne  for  this  month  last  year,  by  M.  Combeguille. 


Dum  Virgo. vagientem 
Somnumque  cupientera 
Sopire  vult  ocellum. 
Sic  invocat  puellum : 
O  amor!  O  dormi, 
Jesule  mi ! 

O  agne  concupite ! 
O  vita,  Stella  vita? ! 
O  planta  corde  nata ! 
O  gemma  delicata ! 
O  amor!  O  dormi, 
Jesule  mi ! 

O  numen  !  O  puelle ! 
O  nate  plene  melle ! 
O  fons  beatitatis ! 
Aurora  claritatis  ! 
O  amor  !  O  dormi, 
Jesule  mi ! 


O  gaudium  parentis 
Solatiumque  mentis ! 
O  nate,  sponse,  frater, 
Te  cantat  alma  mater ! 
O  amor  !  O  dormi, 
Jesule  mi ! 

Te  bucca  mugientis, 
Te  barbiton  rudentis 
Mecum  chore  tritbrmi 
Rogant ;  Ocelle  dormi ! 
O  amor !  O  dormi, 
Jesule  mi ! 

Vis  coelicos  olores? 
Vis  consonos  amores? 
Vis  musicos  decentes  ? 
Heus  !  angelos  canentes  ! 
O  amor  !  O  dormi, 
Jesule  mi  ! 
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THE  PROTESTANT  INQUISITION ; 

OR,  CATHOLIC  INTERESTS  BEFORE  SELECT  COMMITTEES  OF  THE 
HOUSE  OF  COMMONS. 

vVe  read  in  the  reign  of  Charles  II.,  in  the  time  of  Titus 
3ates,  when  the  ancestor  of  the  Earl  of  Shaftesbury — whose 
lereditary  hatred  of  Catholicism  clings  to  him  like  a  curse — 
vas  employing  every  means,  however  wicked  or  malignant,  to 
veep  up  the  No-Popery  fury,  one  of  the  chief  instruments 
,vhich  he  used  was  the  reports  of  Select  Committees.  Thus 
»ve  are  told  that  when  the  cry  of  the  "  plot "  was  raised,  he 
contrived  that  the  pretended  '' inquiry"  into  it  should  be  man- 
iged  by  himself  and  a  committee  of  the  House  of  Lords  ;  and 
^t  is  stated,  "  the  popular  delirium  had  given  to  his  party  an 
ascendency  in  the  two  Houses  which  they  could  not  other- 
ivise  have  acquired  ;  and  that  he  might  keep  this  alive  and 
ilirect  it  in  accordance  with  his  own  views,  he  cared  little  to 
^vhat  perjuries  he  might  give  occasion  or  what  blood  he  might 
cause  to  be  shed."*  On  another  occasion,  in  order  to  carry 
his  favourite  scheme  of  the  Exclusion  Bill,  he  procured  a  re- 
port from  a  Select  Committee,  stating  to  the  House  some 
absurd  story  of  an  attempt  on  the  part  of  the  Papists  to  pro- 
mote the  ascendency  of  Popery  and  arbitrary  power.f  Again, 
we  find  his  party  once  inflamed  the  House  by  a  long  report  from 
the  Committee  on  Religion,  which  had  discovered  that  the  laws 
which  gave  the  estates  of  "Popish  recusants"  to  the  crown  were 
often  "  evaded  by  means  of  secret  trusts  and  conveyances." 

Political  parallels  are  curious  and  striking,  and  often  in- 
structive ;  and  few  could  be  more  so  than  the  remarkable  re- 
semblance between  the  unscrupulous  Select  Committees  of 
Shaftesbury,  who  strove  to  keep  up  the  excitement  about 
pretended  Popish  plots,  and  the  equally  unscrupulous  Com- 
mittees of  the  last  two  years,  which  sought  to  sustain  the 
detestable  agitation  about  so-called  Papal  aggression,  and  by 
*  Dr.  Lingard's  History,  vol.  xiii.  ch.  v.  p.  85.  t  l^icl.  ch.  vi.  p.  145. 
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a  curious  coincidence  endeavoured  to  lay  the  basis  for  more 
strijigent  measures  against  Catholic  charitable  bequests  b} 
stating  that  the  "  law  was  evaded  by  means  of  secret  trusts." 
But  of  the  character  of  these  Committees  we  have  clearei 
and  more  recent  proofs  than  curious  coincidences  or  histori- 
cal parallels.  They  would  seem  to  be  essential  parts  of  i 
regular  conspiracy  against  the  Catholic  Church  in  these  coun 
tries,  concocted  soon  after  "Emancipation,"  as  it  is  termed 
and  carried  on  ever  since  in  a  remorseless  and  unscrupulou; 
spirit  by  all  agencies  and  every  means,  in  Westminster  Hal 
and  in  Exeter  Hall;  by  proselytism,  by  persecution,  and  b} 
prosecution,  but  chiefly  by  Select  Committees,  whose  busines; 
it  is  to  provide  the  raw  material  of  calumny  for  reverend  o: 
right  honourable  manufacturers  to  "  make  up  "  to  order  ii 
the  form  of  sermons,  speeches,  pamphlets,  or  acts  of  Parlia- 
ment against  "Popery."  In  1844  there  was  the  first  Com 
mittee,  on  "the  law  of  mortmain"  nominally,  but  against  the 
Catholic  religion  really.  The  Protestant  Bishop  of  Londoi 
came  forward  as  a  principal  witness,  his  purpose  being  t( 
blacken  as  much  as  possible  the  character  of  the  Catholii 
clergy  ;  and  this  he  proceeded  to  do  by  means  of  garbled  ex 
tracts  and  malicious  insinuations,  such  as  might  have  brough 
a  blush  to  the  face  of  a  Macghee  or  a  Macguire.  "I  think,' 
said  this  candid  and  charitable  Christian  bishop,  "  that  th( 
policy  of  this  country,  with  respect  to  restricting  the  Romai 
Catholics  in  matters  concerning  the  propagation  of  their  prin 
ciples,  seems  to  be  defensive.  [The  prelate  is  speaking  of  the 
infamous  penal  laws.]  The  difference  between  their  Churcl 
and  ours  is  of  so  essential  a  kind,  that  I  am  not  prepared  t( 
consent  to  any  measure  which  shall  increase  the  fticility  the} 
now  possess  of  advancing  the  boundaries  of  their  Church  ii 
this  country,"  Whereupon  Mr.  Shaw,  the  Orange  Recorde: 
of  Dublin,  eagerly  exclaimed,  "Does  any  possible  way  to  pre 
vent  it  occur  to  your  lordship?"  "Upon  this  hint,"  the  righ 
reverend  prelate  "  spoke,'^  and  shewed  pretty  plainly  that  i* 
had  occurred  to  him  as  at  least  one  "  possible  way  of  prevent 
ing  it,"  to  do  all  that  could  be  done  through  the  agenc} 
of  Select  Committees  to  cast  obloquy  and  odium  upon  th( 
Catholic  clergy.  Accordingly,  he  quoted  Lord  Hardwicke's 
language  about  "watching  the  last  moments  of  dying  persons 
as  insidiously  as  ever  the  monks  and  friars  did  in  the  darkest 
times  of  Popery  and  superstition  ;"  and  actually  dared  to  say 
"  in  respect  to  the  Roman  Catholic  clergy  there  would  bt 
great  reason  to  apprehend  this  influence,  because  the  doctrine 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  is  this:  *  there  are  three  mode? 
of  washing  out  the  stains  of  sin — alms,  prayers,  and  fastings;" 
a  garbled   extract  from  a  French   theologian,  Thomassinus. 
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uppressing  the  context  and  concealing  the  well -understood 
onse  in  wbicli  the  passage  is  to  be  construed,  namely  (in  the 
anguage  of  St.  Augustine),  that  these  are  subsidiary,  not  pri- 
nary,  means  of  washing  out  sin  ;  and  meaning,  moreover,  by 
'  alms,"  not  legacies  of  the  dying,  but  gifts  of  the  living. 
\nd  then,  after  this,  to  aid  the  Protestant  prelate  in  his  cha- 
i  table  work,  of  course  one  or  two  Catholics  were  found  to 
?ome  forward  and  endorse  his  statement  as  to  the  theory  of 
be  Catholic  Church  by  a  few  practical  illustrations.  We  will 
^ive  our  readers  a  specimen  of  one  of  these ;  and  ex  una  disce 
wines.  We  have  ah'eady  had  occasion  to  speak  of  the  cele- 
3rated  Brindle  will  case,*  in  which  a  respectable  Catholic 
clergyman  was  harassed  by  most  expensive  proceedings  at  law 
md  equity  on  the  part  of  a  disappointed  relative  who  was  not 
satisfied  with  the  large  and  liberal  share  he  had  received  of 
lie  property  of  a  testator,  but  thirsted  for  all;  the  issue  being, 
:]iat  his  counsel,  after  hearing  the  statement  of  the  other  side, 
")ublicly  and  emphatically  declared  in  open  court  tliat  there 
lad  been  no  foundation  for  the  proceedings;  and  the  judge, 
Lord  Cranworth,  said  with  equal  emphasis^  "  that  if  such  a 
kvill  could  be  set  aside,  no  will  would  be  safe."  Yet  three 
^^ears  after  these  proceedings  were  ended,  this  Select  Mort- 
main Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  actually  allowed 
the  defeated  suitor  to  come  before  them  and  repeat  the  accu- 
sations which  his  counsel  had  in  open  court  solemnly  declared 
unfounded;  accusations  not  only  against  the  priest,  but  against 
\  prelate  so  pious  and  exemplary  as  the  late  Dr.  Youens ;  and 
accusations  so  foul  as  those  of  falsehood  and  perjury.  It 
should  be  borne  in  mind  that  these  statements  before  a  Se- 
lect Committee  are  unsworn,  so  that  the  state  of  the  case  is 
this :  A  defeated  suitor,  smarting  under  feelings  of  disap- 
pointment, which  have  been  rankling  for  a  period  of  three 
years,  is  allowed  to  come  forward  and  repeat,  unsworn,  most 
serious  accusations  vvhich  he  had,  by  his  counsel,  distinctly 
retracted;  to  charge  with  perjury  a  pious  prelate,  who  had 
given  his  evidence  under  the  obligation  of  an  oath  ;  to  make 
these  accusations  in  secrecy,  behind  the  back  of  the  party 
accused,  without  his  knowledge,  and  without  his  being  af- 
forded an  opportunity  of  answering ;  and  finally,  this  accusa- 
tion is  then  published  to  the  world,  and  for  ten  years  it  has 
been  accessible  to  all  the  world.  Nor  is  this  all.  One  would 
have  thought  the  atrocity  of  this  proceeding  could  scarcely  be 
surpassed.     Butitw^as; 

*' Beneath  the  lowest  depths 

A  lower  still:" 

ticpths    of  injustice   and  tyranny  most    strangely  at  variance 
*  See  Rambler-  for  Decerabsr  18-32. 
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with  our  vaunted  national  character  for  uprightness  and 
esty.  Years  rolled  on,  Dr.  Youens  died,  and  for  aught  we 
know  others  of  the  parties  also  ;  an  anti-Catholic  excitement 
arose  ;  Protestant  bigotry  received  provocation,  and  thirsted 
for  revenge.  How  was  it  to  be  gratified  ?  One  Bray,  the 
Protestant  lawyer  who  had  been  engaged  in  getting  up  this 
Brindle  will  case,  and  who  had  instituted  those  proceedings 
in  law  and  equity  which  his  own  counsel  publicly  declared 
had  been  without  foundation,  was  invited  to  come  before  the 
second  Mortmain  Committee,  ten  years  after  the  suit  had 
closed,  and  after  some  of  the  defendants  had  died;  and  he 
who  had  been  the  attorney  of  the  defeated  suitor  was  allowed, 
unsworn  and  in  secret,  to  repeat  those  accusations  which  his 
own  counsel  had  solemnly  retracted,  and  which  were  directed 
against  a  pious  prelate  whose  voice  was  now  silenced  in  the 
grave.  And  this  also  was  published  to  the  world,  and  has 
now  been  for  two  years  sold  at  so  much  a  sheet,  and  is  being 
circulated  all  over  the  country,  under  the  sanction  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  as  authoritative  and  authentic  accounts 
of  the  wickedness  of  Catholic  clergymen  ! 

High-minded  and  delicate  guardians,  truly,  of  the  rights 
and  interests  of  the  people,  and  of  the  still  higher  interests  of 
truth  and  justice,  are  these  Select  Committees  of  the  House 
of  Commons.     Our  readers  will  not  fail  to  appreciate  them. 

We  must  not,  however,  anticipate.  There  are  circum- 
stances respecting  the  appointment  and  proceedings  of  this 
second  Mortmain  Committee  which  must  not  be  passed  over 
suh  silentio.  Amidst  the  excitement  of  "  Papal  aggression," 
one  Mr.  Headlam  moved  for  a  Committee  on  the  Law  of 
Mortmain,  and  "generally  to  inquire  into  testamentary  and 
other  dispositions  for  pious  purposes."  The  terms  of  the 
motion  had  been  cunningly  Iramed,  and  were  not  carefully 
scanned;  and  while  the  debates  on  the  Titles  Bill  engrossed 
public  attention,  the  motion  was  carried  without  observation, 
the  Committee  comprising  only  one  really  Catholic  member, 
who  was  unable  to  attend;  Mr.  Anstey  being,  as  was  well 
known,  an  active  coadjutor  of  Messrs.  Drummond,  Headlam, 
and  Inglis.  Almost  on  the  very  first  day  of  their  meeting  the 
Committee  began  to  shew  their  a?iimus,  and  to  take  a  course 
hostile  to  the  Catholic  Church  ;  and  some  suspicions  were 
excited,  which  found  expression  in  the  House,  coupled  with 
complaints  as  to  the  unfairness  of  the  constitution  of  the  Com- 
mittee. To  allay  this,  Headlam  solemnly  asserted  that  the 
Committee  was  not  to  be  directed  against  any  particular  reli- 
gious community!  By  what  peculiar  process  of  casuistry  he 
reconciled  it  to  his  conscience  to  make  this  assertion,  it  is  not 
for  us  to  conjecture;  we  cannot  even  imagine:  for,  from  t 
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time  to  the  close  of  the  proceedings,  the  whole  labours  of  the 
Committee  were — with  one  or  two  exceedingly  insignificant 
exceptions — entirely  "directed  against  one  particular  religious 
community,"  and  that  community  of  course  the  Catholic.  Let 
us  give  a  specimen  of  the  mode  of  proceeding. 

Tliere  is  a  certain  Dr.  Whately,  not  unknown  to  fame,  who 
receives  the  revenues  of  the  ancient  Catholic  see  of  Dublin, 
and  performs  certain  acts  by  virtue  of  his  supposed  authority 
as  archbishop  of  that  see.  This  Dr.  Whately  has  a  nephew, 
a  certain  Mr.  Wale,  a  "good  anti-popery  man,"  according  to 
the  comprehensive  definition  of  the  Right  Hon.  William  Be- 
resford,  Secretary-at-War  under  the  late  government  of  Lord 
Derby,  and  author  of  a  certain  delicate  correspondence,  cal- 
culated to  convey  to  foreign  nations  a  very  high  idea  of  the 
standard  of  political  morality  in  this  country.  Well,  Mr. 
Wale,  at  the  suggestion  of  uncle  Whately,  got  the  Regis- 
trar of  the  see  to  select  such  wills  "  as  appeared  on  the  face 
of  them  to  have  any  suspicious  circumstances,"  i.  e.  legacies 
to  priests  or  for  Catholic  charities,  and  so  forth — for  all  this 
is  very  "suspicious'*  to  your  "good  anti-popery  man," — and 
to  give  him  "copies  or  extracts"  of  the  same,  that  he  might 
use  and  produce  before  the  Committee.  Accordingly  he  ob- 
tained a  number  of  such  wills  and  proceeded  to  make  use 
of  them,  all  to  be  duly  registered  and  published  under  the 
auspices  of  the  House  of  Commons,  as  cases  illustrating  the 
rapacity  of  the  Popish  priesthood.  Let  it  be  observed  in 
passing,  that  as  of  course  the  names  of  the  clergymen  would 
be  in  the  wills,  and  many  of  them  were  very  well  known 
(such  as  Dr.  Yore,  Dr.  O'Hanlon,  &c.),  there  could  have  been 
no  difficulty  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Wale  in  referring  to  them, 
were  he  so  disposed,  in  order  to  receive  an  explanation  of  any 
"suspicious  circumstances."  This,  however,  did  not  at  all  suit 
his  purpose,  which  was  not  to  procure  but  to  avoid  explana- 
tion ;  not  to  get  at  the  whole  truth,  but  only  just  so  much 
as  might  by  itself  seem  "suspicious."  Mr.  Wale  therefore — 
who,  we  presume,  professes  to  be  a  Christian  and  a  gentleman 
— never  referred  to  these  clergymen ;  but  comes  to  London 
with  these  "cases"  in  his  pocket,  "ready  cut  and  dried,  and 
fit  for  immediate  use"  by  the  members  of  the  Select  Com- 
mittee. It  somehow  or  other  happened,  however,  that  there 
was  one  Protestant  on  the  Committee  in  whose  breast  bigotry 
had  not  destroyed  charity,  and  who  was  not  so  besotted  by 
hatred  of  Popery  as  to  have  lost  his  common  sense  or  his 
ordinary  ideas  of  justice.  And  it  occurred  to  this  gentleman 
that  it  was  the  most  natural  thing  in  the  world  that  Catholics 
should  leave  money  to  Catholic  priests  or  for  Catholic  chari- 
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ties,  just  as  natural  as  it  was  that  Protestants  sliould  leave 
money  for  Protestant  clergymen  and  for  Protestant  charities ; 
and  that  in  neither  case  could  there  be  the  least  impropriety 
in  so  doing,  provided  only  that  the  just  and  reasonable  claims 
of  relatives  v/ere  not  disregarded.  It  also  occurred  to  him  as  a 
somewhat  "suspicious  circumstance,"  that  all  the  cases  cited 
by  Mr,  Wale  should  be  Catholic  cases,  and  that  for  aught 
that  appeared  they  might  all  be  cases  in  which  there  were  no 
near  relatives  at  all.  So  he  asked  Mr.  Wale  one  or  two  search- 
ing questions  on  these  points,  wliich  Mr.  Wale  did  not  find  it 
easy  to  answer  satisfactorily.  "  Do  you  know  whether  there 
were  any  relations  of  the  testatrix  living?"  "  I  do  not."  "You 
can  give  no  information  upon  that  point  ?"  "  None  what- 
ever." This  was  as  to  the  will  of  one  Marcella  Ayres,  who 
had  left  all  her  money  to  charitable  institutions,  except  500/. 
to  Dr.  Yore,  and  three  legacies  of  100/.  each  to  other  persons. 
Of  course  the  question  as  to  the  propriety  of  this  will  de- 
pended entirely  upon  whether  the  testatrix  had  any  relations 
living,  and  what  relations  ;  and  on  this  poinl  Mr.  Wale  took 
good  care  not  to  inform  himself,  as  he  might  easily  have  done 
by  asking  the  question  of  Dr.  Yore.  Neither  did  he  find  it 
convenient  to  ask  for  any  explanation  as  to  the  date  of  the 
will  being  the  day  of  the  lady*s  death,  although  he  himself 
said  he  selected  the  cases  chiefly  on  account  of  "  suspicious 
circumstances"  such  as  these.  Of  course  the  Committee,  ac- 
cording to  their  usual  practice,  published  this  case  without 
affording  any  opportunity  of  explanation ;  and  next  year  it 
was  given  in  evidence  that  Marcella  Ayres  had  no  relative  or 
friend,  and  that  Dr.  Y^ore  had  acted  as  her  guardian,  and  that 
the  arrangement  in  question  had  been  first  made  twent3^-three 
years  before  her  death;  that  at  that  time  a  will  was  made,  leav- 
ing the  whole  of  her  property  to  Dr.  Yore  for  distribution, 
according  to  his  absolute  discretion,  among  the  different  cha- 
rities; so  that  the  will  that  was  signed  on  the  day  of  her  death, 
at  his  suggestion,  was  a  will  depriving  liirn  of  the  disposal  of 
the  property.  Again,  as  to  the  case  of  a  Mrs.  Ilalpen,  Mr. 
Wale  selected  this  because  of  the  following  "  suspicious  cir- 
cumstances." A  priest,  Dr.  O'Hanlon,  was  executor,  and 
300/.  was  left  to  Dr.  O'H.  in  trust  for  the  niece ;  but  (as  Mr. 
W.  represented)  if  she  married  without  the  executor's  consent, 
it  was  to  go  to  himself.  This  was,  of  course,  a  very  "  sus- 
picious circumstance,"  and  Headlam  and  Drummond  gloated 
upon  it.  "  If  he  refused  his  consent  to  the  marriage,"  said 
the  chairman  eagerly,  "  the  legacy  to  the  lady  would  have 
gone  to  himself?"  "It  would  appear  so,"  said  Mr.  Wale. 
We  stop  to  state  simply  that  it  did  not  "  appear  so ;"  but  that 
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w'lat  did  appear  was,  tliat  if  the  young  lady  chose  to  marry 
under  age  without  the  consent  of  her  guardian,  a  grey-headed 
and  venerable  old  priest,  then  the  legacy  was  to  go  not  "  to 
himself,"  but  for  charitable  purposes.  However,  of  course  it 
did  not  happen  to  Mr.  Wale  to  read  the  will  aright;  it  seemed 
a  capital  case  of  priestly  influence  ;  it  was  seized  hold  of  as 
such,  and  puhlished  as  such.  Lord  Harry  Vane,  with  the 
same  inclination  to  justice  and  charity  as  he  had  before  dis- 
played, again  asked  the  sensible  question,  "  Have  you  any 
knowledge  of  the  degree  of  relationship  of  the  other  lega- 
tees ?"  "  None  whatever."  *'  You  made  no  inquiries  with 
reference  to  the  degree  of  relationship  ?"  "  I  did  not ;  I  found 
it  impracticable'''  Our  readers  will  appreciate  the  veracity  of 
this  reply,  when  they  recollect  that  the  name  of  Dr.  O'Han- 
lon  is  tolerably  well  known  in  Dublin ;  and  of  course  he  would 
have  been  happy  to  give  the  explanation  to  Mr.  Wale  which 
that  gentleman  took  care  not  to  ask  for,  and  which  the  Com- 
mittee took  care  not  to  give  him  an  opportunity  of  affording 
before  they  published  the  injurious  representation  of  the  case 
supplied  by  this  precious  specimen  of  "a  good  anti-popery 
man."  Next  year,  however,  Dr.  O'Hanlon,  finding  that  tliis 
false  representation  had  been  published,  came  forward  to  prove 
that  the  will  had  been  made  behind  his  back,  without  his 
knowledge,  by  a  respectable  solicitor,  who  also  appeared  and 
confirmed  this  statement.  The  solicitor  stated,  that  "the  rea- 
son was,  that  as  the  niece  was  an  orphan,  she  might  be  liable 
to  be  duped  by  some  designing  person,  unless  there  was  some 
control  over  her."  Although  the  venerable  and  pious  priest 
sat  before  the  Committee,  with  his  grey  hairs  and  his  quiet 
look  of  conscious  integrity,  as  this  evidence  was  being  given, 
Drummond  smiled  sarcastically  at  these  words,  and  in  a  tone 
of  irony  the  chairman  instantly  observed  to  the  witness,  "You 
are  a  member  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church?"  The  reader  will 
sympathise  with  the  generous  indignation  which  flashed  from 
the  eyes  of  Mr.  Keogh,  as  he  immediately  retorted,  "  I  do 
not  suppose  that  this  would  induce  you  as  a  professional  man 
to  prepare  a  will  without  proper  instructions?"  But  bad  as 
this  was,  worse  remains  to  be  told.  The  chairman  is  a  Chan- 
cery counsel,  well  acquainted  with  wills,  and  he  had  the  terms 
of  the  will  before  him,  which  distinctly  stated  that  the  money 
was  to  be  paid  to  the  niece  on  her  attaining  her  majority,  un- 
less she  chose  to  marry  before  that  time  without  the  consent 
of  her  guardian.  Yet  he  tried  to  entrap  the  witness  into  an 
assent  to  his  representation  of  it,  viz.  that  if  he  refused  his 
consent  to  the  marriage  at  -any  time,  the  money  would  go  to 
himself;  a  representation  he  must  have  known  to  be  untrue. 
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A  more  obvious  attempt  to  perpetrate  a  cruel  and  deliberate 
misrepresentation  never  came  under  our  notice. 

Then  there  was  the  case  of  a  Mrs.  Keely,  who  left  300Z. 
in  various  legacies  to  charities  and  to  different  persons,  all  of 
whom  were  laymen,  with  the  exception  of  Dr.  O'Hanlon,  to 
whom  50/.  were  left  for  masses.  One  would  not  have  thought 
that  much  could  be  made  of  this ;  but  there  was  one  *'  suspi- 
cious circumstance," — Dr.  O'Hanlon  was  the  executor.  Of 
course  it  was  intended  to  be  inferred  that  he  had  influenced 
the  will,  and  the  case  was  forthwith  published  for  the  purpose 
of  producing  that  impression.  Next  year  he  came  forward 
and  stated  that  he  had  known  nothing  at  all  of  the  will  being 
made  ;  he  had  been  asked  to  be  executor,  but  had  declined, 
and  had  made  no  suggestion  whatever  to  the  testatrix,  except 
that  he  had  told  her  to  have  recourse  to  regular  professional 
assistance  in  drawing  up  her  will. 

One  case  more,  and  we  have  done:  the  case  of  a  Mrs.  Smith, 
who  left  a  few  small  legacies,  including  50/.  to  her  executor, 
the  Rev.  J.  Kavanagh,  and  the  residue  to  the  same  individual 
for  charitable  purposes.  This  was  a  capital  case  ;  very  "  sus- 
picious circumstances"  indeed:  a  priest,  executor  and  residu- 
ary legatee.  True,  it  was  in  trust  for  charitable  purposes  ; 
but  that  made  no  difference ;  it  was  clearly  a  case  of  priestly 
influence,  and  as  such  it  was  published,  witb.out  offering  the 
priest  any  opportunity  of  previously  explaining  it.  Next  year 
it  came  out  that  the  testatrix  had  no  relatives,  that  she  had 
died  suddenly  of  the  cholera,  and  that  the  only  person  present 
capable  of  making  a  will  was  this  Rev.  Mr.  Kavanagh.  More- 
over, he  stated  that  he  had  declined  to  make  the  will  or  to 
act  as  executor,  until  he  found  there  was  r.o  one  else  to  be  got 
who  could  do  so.  What  on  earth  was  the  poor  priest  to  do  ? 
What  was  the  poor  woman  to  do?  W^as  she  to  let  the  pro- 
perty go  to  the  Crown  ;  or  ought  she  to  have  called  in  the 
Protestant  parson,  and  entreat  him  to  receive  the  money  for 
Protestant  purposes?  Probably  he  would  not  have  come,  see- 
ing that  it  was  a  case  of  the  cholera.  This  story  incidentally 
illustrates  the  devotion  to  their  duty  which  distinguishes  the 
Catholic  priesthood,  ever  present,  with  dauntless  courage,  at 
the  death-beds  of  the  victims  even  of  the  most  frightful  dis- 
orders ;  and  their  reward  is,  after  having  shewn  the  piety  and 
the  charity  and  constancy  of  martyrs,  to  be  made  the  marks 
of  malignant  calumny.  So  much,  then,  for  the  cases  of  Mr. 
Wale,  of  which  we  will  only  add,  that  when  he  had  finished. 
Lord  H.  Vane  asked  two  sensible  questions,  supplying  in 
themselves  the  best  comment.  *'The  wills  to  which  you  have 
referred  are  entirely  of  Roman  Catholics;  were  there  any  wills 
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of  Protestants  among  the  wills  that  were  produced  to  you  ?" 
The  witness  made  an  evasive  answer,  the  upshot  of  which 
was,  that  he  had  only  asked  for  wills  on  the  face  of  which 
appeared  any  "  unusual  circumstances  :"  of  which  circum- 
stances we  have  seen  he  toolc  care  to  ask  no  explanation  ; 
and  Lord  H.  Vane  thereupon  observed,  with  some  emphasis, 
"  You  did  not  make  any  further  inquiry  into  those  cases  be- 
yond the  particulars  which  you  have  given  to  the  Commit- 
tee ?"     "No,  I  did  not."     This  will  do  for  Mr.  Wale. 

But  his  were  not  the  worst  specimens  of  anti-popery  evi- 
dence. His  were  only  cases  in  which  injustice  was  done  by 
the  suppression  of  part  of  the  truth.  There  were  others  in 
which  what  was  positively  false  was  stated.  Our  readers  may 
perhaps  remember  that  it  was  stated  before  this  Committee  that 
his  Eminence  Cardinal  Wiseman  had  "  tried  to  absorb  into  liis 
hands  all  the  trust  property  of  the  district ;"  and  that  "  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Rolfe  had  died  in  consequence  of  the  annoyance 
and  mental  anxiety  felt  at  the  demand  of  the  surrender  of 
some  of  the  trusts  from  his  hands :"  the  truth  being,  that  this 
exemplary  priest  died  of  a  sudden  attack  of  pleurisy,  brought 
on  by  getting  wet  in  a  boat,  while  taking  an  excursion  on  the 
water  at  Monmouth ;  and  that  the  Cardinal,  so  far  from  hav- 
ing attempted  to  "  absorb  trusts,"  had,  in  all  the  transfers  of 
trusts  which  had  taken  place,  caused  them  to  be  transferred 
into  the  names  of  other  parties,  including  the  Rev.  Mr.  Rolfe 
himself!  This  is  a  striking  specimen  of  the  false  representa- 
tions put  forward  by  a  Select  Committee  for  the  purpose  of 
creating  or  keeping  up  a  popular  prejudice,  which  it  is  con- 
venient for  political  purposes  to  cherish.  When  these  repre- 
sentations were  received  and  published,  the  Papal  aggression 
excitement  existed,  and  it  was  desired  to  inflame  this  excite- 
ment to  the  utmost  against  his  Eminence. 

We  need  not  repeat  what  has  been  already  told  about  tlie 
Brindle  will  case,  and  the  evidence  of  the  Protestant  attorney 
who  was  employed  on  that  occasion.  This  was  not  the  only 
case  of  the  kind,  however,  in  which  he  was  engaged.  It 
appears  that  he  was  at  another  time  also  making  preparations 
for  the  pious  purpose  of  instituting  a  suit  in  chancery  on  the 
part  of  discontented  Catholic  relatives,  but  "the  party  begged 
him  to  stop  any  further  proceedings,  for  one  of  the  clergy  had 
been  at  him."  We  may  have  our  own  private  opinion  as  to 
the  way  in  which  the  clergy  had  been  "at"  him,  and  may  be 
permitted  to  believe  that  it  was  in  the  very  just  and  proper 
way  of  expostulation  as  to  the  folly,  and  perhaps  the  wicked- 
ness also,  of  embarking  in  protracted  litigation  under  the 
auspices  of  a  Protestant  attorney,  from  feelings  of  discontent 
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at  the  disposition  of  property  which  may  liave  been  very 
wisely  and  justly  left  to  charitable  purposes.  We  can  per- 
fectly appreciate  the  attorney's  disappointment,  and  the  in- 
dignation it  would  excite  in  his  mind  against  the  Popish  clergy 
who  had  thus  marred  his  prospects  of  a  suit  in  chancery.  In 
another  similar  case  he  said  he  was  about  to  file  a  bill  in  chan- 
cery, when  one  of  the  parties  called  upon  him  and  said,  ''  My 
wife  says  it  will  disturb  my  sister's  soul :  that  the  priests  had 
told  her  so."  In  a  tone  extremely  characteristic  the  attorney 
went  on  thus :  "  I  said,  Of  course  if  you  really  believe  that, 
there  is  an  end  of  my  interference  ;  if  it  is  likely  to  disturb  her 
soul,  I  will  not  be  a  party  to  it ;  but  I  do  not  believe  a  word 
of  it.''  He  added,  *' He  said,  *My  wife  has  not  slept  for  a 
month,  because  her  confessor  had  been  to  see  her  1' "  Bear- 
ing in  mind  that  the  statements  of  this  disappointed  attorney, 
smarting  under  a  sense  of  anger  at  the  stoppage  of  his  "  in- 
quiries" (as  he  called  his  little  bills  in  chancery),  were  made 
without  the  obligation  of  an  oath,  and  were  ex  parte  and 
secret,  and  that  the  parties  referred  to  had  no  opportunity 
given  them  either  of  denying  or  explaining;  bearing  in  mind, 
moreover,  that  the  transactions  alluded  to  had  occurred  t:^^n 
years  before, — what  are  we  to  think  of  the  Committee  who 
received  and  published  them  under  such  circumstances  ?  We 
see  the  motives  with  which  it  w\is  done,  and  the  purposes 
which  it  was  intended  to  answer ;  but  this  aggravates  rather 
than  excuses  the  injustice  of  the  proceeding.  It  was  seen 
that  such  statements  would  make  capital  materials  for  anti- 
papal  leading  articles  and  platform  speeches ;  they  w^ere  meant 
to  be  so  used,  and  were  so  used  accordingly. 

So,  again,  the  plaintiff's  attorney,  in  the  case  of  Carre, 
whose  history  was  given  in  our  last,  was  allowed  to  come  be- 
fore this  same  Committee,  and  to  repeat,  unsworn,  and  in  op- 
position to  sworn  evidence,  the  foul  charges  which  at  the  time 
of  tlie  trial  he  had  agreed  to  retract,  by  taking  the  affidavits 
off  the  file  of  the  court. 

Such  were  the  broad  features  of  injustice,  in  all  that  con- 
cerned Catholics,  which  characterised  the  conduct  of  the  Mort- 
main Committee.  We  should  not  be  doing  justice  to  our  sub- 
ject, however,  if  we  did  not  add  one  or  two  specimens  of  the 
insolent  indecency  of  some  of  the  leading  members  of  the  Com- 
mittee; such  as  Mr.  Drummond,  for  instance,  asking  a  Ca- 
tholic gentleman,  "  Supposing  a  sum  of  money  is  left  for  saying 
so  many  masses,  and  tlie  average  price  of  a  low  mass  is  55.,  is 
tl'.ere  not  a  way  of  saying  one  high  mass,  which  is  worth  20^., 
so  as  to  make  one  go  as  far  as  four  ?"  And  Mr.  Ileadlam,  the 
chairman,  asking  with  a  sneer,  in  the  course  of  the  Cardinal's 
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examination,  "Did  not  the  Irish  prelates  protest  against  the 
Catholic  Bequests  Act,  on  the  ground  that  it  prevented  dying 
sinners,  in  their  last  moments,  from  redeeming  the  errors  of 
their  past  lives,  by  giving  an  acre  of  land  for  religious  pur- 
poses?" The  men  who  could  thus  insinuate,  in  insulting 
questions,  calumnious  misrepresentations  of  the  Catholic  faith, 
were  of  course  capable  of  finding  persons  to  calumniate  Ca- 
tholic practice.  Mr.  Mahony,  therefore  (speaking  of  the  en- 
dowments at  Rome  for  portioning  maidens),  after  much  gross 
insinuation,  proceeded  to  say,  "  In  Rome  this  form  of  charity- 
seems  to  have  been  the  one  principally  suggested  to  dying  sin- 
ners, sensualists,  and  persons  who  had  led  a  disreputable  life ; 
and  a  great  means  of  repairing  the  evil  they  had  done  during 
their  life,  in  the  seduction  of  young  girls,  was  to  endow  on 
their  death-beds  portions  for  maidens,  to  enable  them  to  get 
honestly  married."  The  object  of  this  vile  misrepresentation 
was  to  degrade  that  most  beautiful  class  of  charities  into  a 
mere  provision,  bj  dying  sinners,  for  the  victims  of  their  sen- 
suality ;  whereas  it  is  notorious  that  these  institutions  were 
not  founded  by  dying  sinners,  but  rather  by  living  saints,  and 
are  not  for  women  who  had  lost  their  virtue,  but  for  those  who 
have  preserved  it.  This  same  "witness,"  after  having  declared 
that  the  funds  of  the  magnificent  Hospital  of  Santo  Spirito 
were  "jobbed,"  was  asked  by  Drummond,  in  a  suggestive  way 
and  a  sarcastic  tone,  "  But  Santo  Spirito  was  a  great  ana- 
tomy school,  was  it  not  ?"  Mahony,  friend  of  Conolly,  the 
domestic  chaplain  to  the  apostle  of  the  Irvingites,  appeared  at 
once  to  take  the  hint  (perhaps  he  had  previously  rehearsed 
and  arranged  his  evidence  with  these  spiritual  advisers),  and 
made  this  iniquitous  answer :  "  There  is  an  anatomy  school ; 
and  as  to  facilities  for  dissection,  there  is' no  part  of  Europe 
where  subjects  are  more  numerous ;  they  are  to  be  had  for 
the  asking;  the  amount  of  dead  bodies  exposed  on  the  marble 
tables  for  dissection  is  incredible."  Those  who  have  read  or 
heard  of  "  Maria  Monk"  will  perceive  and  appreciate  the 
deadly  venom  of  the  insinuation  attempted  to  be  conveyed  in 
this  sentence. 

Having  collated  these  few  flowers  of  charity  and  modesty, 
purity  and  truth,  from  the  proceedings  of  the  Mortmain  Com- 
mittees, let  us  now  proceed  to  select  a  specimen  or  two  from 
the  proceedings  of  another  Committee,  which,  with  as  little  or 
less  of  colourable  pretext,  made  itself  the  vehicle  for  diffusing 
and  supporting  the  vulgar  calumnious  outcry  against  the  Ca- 
tholic clergy  in  Ireland;  we  refer  to  the  '*  Crime  and  Outrage 
Committee."  Some  parts  of  the  conduct  of  this  Committee 
surpass  in  indecency  and  iniquity  the  atrocities  of  the  others 
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of  which  we  have  hitherto  spoken.  In  every  possible  way  it 
was  attempted  to  insinuate  that  the  Catholic  clergy  were  the 
encouragers  and  associates  of  assassins  !  In  the  charitable  and 
candid  work  of  imputing  to  the  priests  complicity  in  the  san- 
guinary conspiracies  of  Ribbonism,  Lord  Derby's  Irish  law- 
officers,  Messrs.  Whiteside  and  Napier,  strained  every  nerve ; 
and  were  very  ably  supported  by  the  Chief  Secretary,  Lord 
Naas.  For  upwards  of  an  hour  these  gentlemen  bullied  an 
excellent  priest  about  an  extract  which  they  read  from  an 
Irish  paper,  of  which  they  only  gave  a  single  line,  running 
thus, — "  the  murder  of  Mr.  Mauleverer  has  been  attended 
with  good  effects ;"  suppressing  the  context,  which,  it  need 
scarcely  be  said,  modified  the  sense  into  something  quite  dif- 
ferent from  what  would  be  inferred  from  the  one  isolated  ex- 
pression. They  strove  to  entrap  the  priest  into  expressing 
some  opinion  upon  these  words  which  might  be  tortured  into 
an  approval  of  assassination.  Honest  and  manly  conduct  this 
for  noble  lords  and  right  honouiable  gentlemen !  to  strive,  by 
bullying  and  cunning,  to  entrap  a  priest  into  a  constructive 
approval  of  assassination  upon  a  garbled  extract  of  which  the 
context  was  suppressed ! 

Before  this  same  Committee  came  a  Protestant  witness, 
who  stated,  by  way  of  implicating  the  priests  in  the  crimen  of 
Ribbonism,  that  upwards  of  3000^.  were  subscribed  for  the 
purpose  of  apprehending  the  murderer  of  Mr.  Bateson,  but 
that  there  was  not  the  name  of  any  Roman  Catholic  clergy- 
man on  that  list;  but  when  a  sum  of  money  was  raised  for  the 
defence,  the  Roman  Catholic  clergyman  both  subscribed  him- 
self and  exhorted  his  parishioners  to  do  the  same.  When 
cross-examined  by  Mr.  Keogh,  this  witness  admitted  that  all 
this  was  mere  hearsay ;  and  on  being  challenged  to  give  the 
name  of  the  clergyman,  he  shrank  from  so  doing.  Mr.  Keogh's 
indignant  expostulation  will  find  an  echo  in  every  generous 
breast,  and  has  a  general  application  to  all  similar  evidence : 
"  Do  you  consider  that  you  are  justified,  upon  the  hearsay  of 
individuals,  in  bringing  charges  of  this  flagrant  nature  against 
a  Catholic  clergyman,  and  then  to  shelter  yourself  as  you  are 
now  doing  ?"  This  witness  stated  it  as  a  "  natural  inference" 
from  the  fact  he  had  thus  presumed  to  state  on  hearsay,  that 
the  Catholic  clergy  encouraged  Ribbonism;  and  vvhen  asked 
if  he  had  not  seen  Archbishop  Cullen's  pastoral,  denouncing 
such  societies,  he  made  this  mean  and  shuffling  answer,  "  / 
think  I  saw  a  speech  or  document  of  that  nature !"  In  pur- 
suance of  the  same  purpose,  insinuating  that  the  Catholic 
clergy  encouraged  crime,  Lord  Derby's  Solicitor-General  for 
Ireland,  when  a  respectable  priest  had  expressed  an  opinion 
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that  so  long  as  landlords  laid  on  rents  which  could  not  be  paid, 
and  cruelly  disposses&ed  tenants  who  could  not  pay  them,  the 
same  unhappy  system  of  agrarian  outrage  would  continue,  said, 
in  a  sarcastic  tone,  "  And  no  instruction,  no  teaching,  no  ex- 
hortation, will  produce  a  change  for  the  better  ?''  adding  with 
a  sneer,  "  That  is  your  opinion  of  illegal  societies  ?"  Drum- 
mond  actually  had  the  effrontery  to  ask  a  Catholic  clergyman, 
"  Is  it  true  that  persons  intending  to  commit  crimes  go  before 
they  commit  them  and  state  their  intention  to  a  priest,  and 
get  absolution  for  a  crime  which  is  to  be  afterwards  com- 
mitted ?"  To  which,  of  course,  the  answer  was,  "  It  is  quite 
false;  a  calumny  on  the  Catholic  religion."  Drummond  con- 
tinued :  "  Can  it  be  done  according  to  the  doctrine  of  the 
Church?"  '*  Impossible!"  said  the  priest.  "Neither  is  it 
possible  (persisted  the  audacious  querist)  that  they  can  get  an 
assurance  that  after  they  have  committed  the  crime  they  shall 
receive  absolution  ?" 

These  specimens  will  suffice  to  shew  the  spirit  in  which  the 
C-atholic  clergy  and  the  Catholic  religion  are  made  the  objects 
of  calumny  and  obloquy,  and  held  up  to  odium  in  Select 
Committees,  and  will  enable  our  readers  to  appreciate  what 
might  be  expected  from  a  Maynooth  Committee  such  as  we 
were  lately  threatened  with.  But  why  have  we  accumulated 
these  instances  ?  Not  merely  as  illustrations  of  Protestant 
intolerance,  and  of  the  malicious  and  mendacious  misrepresen- 
tations by  which  Protestant  prejudice  is  kept  alive  and  nou- 
rished, nor  yet  for  the  sake  of  exposing  the  iniquitous  conduct 
of  particular  Select  Committees ;  but  to  shew  that  precisely 
the  same  policy  which  was  followed  by  the  unscrupulous 
Shaftesbury  at  the  time  of  the  Titus  Oates  plot  has  been  pur- 
sued by  those  who  were  the  most  forward  to  excite  and  to 
promote  the  agitation  about  the  Papal  aggression.  There  has 
been  the  same  foul  purpose,  pursued  by  the  same  foul  means, 
at  the  distance  of  nearly  two  centuries.  And  this  is  the  first 
time  that  the  attention  of  the  Catholic  community  (and  those 
of  our  Protestant  fellow-countrymen  who  value  justice  or  care 
for  truth)  has  been  directed  to  the  artful  and  atrocious  cha- 
racter of  these  proceedings,  or  the  proofs  they  seem  to  present 
of  a  planned  and  premeditated  conspiracy.  It  is  impossible 
to  imagine  any  ingredient  of  iniquity  or  injustice  which  is  not 
embodied  and  exemplified  in  the  procedure  of  these  Com- 
mittees. Curiously  enough,  though  the  very  men  who  are 
the  principal  promoters  of  them  of  course  partake  of,  and 
probably  help  to  propagate,  all  the  popular  Protestant  preju- 
dices about  the  Roman  Inquisition,  they  appear  to  be  wholly 
unconscious  that  these  tribunals  of  which  we  have  been  speak- 
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ing  unite  all  that  is  most  odious  to  an  Englishman  in  his 
vulgar  idea  of  that  maligned  institution,  without  any  of  its 
incidental  advantages.  There  is  the  same  secrecy — for  prac- 
tically a  Select  Committee  is  secret,  except  to  the  few  who 
happen  to  hear  of  what  is  going  on,  and  it  can  even  be  made 
so  on  the  motion  of  any  of  its  members;  there  is  the  same 
liability  for  self- crimination,  the  same  system  of  ex-parte 
accusations,  the  same  facilities  for  false  accusations;  but  with 
these  enormous  aggravations  :  that  whilst  in  the  Inquisition, 
if  the  accused  be  not  actually  confronted  with  the  accuser, 
he  is  at  all  events  heard,  in  a  Select  Committee  of  the  House 
of  Commons  it  is  not  so  ;  that  whilst  in  the  Inquisition,  if 
the  accused  have  the  disadvantage,  whatever  it  be,  of  secret 
or  ex-parte  accusation,  he  has,  at  all  events,  the  advantages 
of  secrecy —  that  is,  if  the  charge  be  false,  it  at  least  gains 
no  publicity — in  a  Select  Committee  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons it  is  not  so.  They  hear  ex-parte  accusations  against 
a  man,  and  do  not  hear  him  in  reply;  and  this,  too,  when 
the  charges  have  been  before  publicly  investigated  and  pro- 
nounced groundless,  nay  when  they  have  even  been  publicly 
retracted ;  and  further,  after  hearing  this  secret  repetition 
of  refuted  and  retracted  calumny,  they  actually  often  pub- 
lish it  to  the  world  before  the  party  accused  has  had  an  op- 
portunity of  perusing  and  replying  to  it.  We  said  "often;" 
we  were  incorrect;  it  is  only  done  in  cases  where  Catholics, 
especially  Catholic  priests  or  prelates,  are  concerned,  or  sup- 
posed to  be  concerned.  We  are  aware  of  no  other  instances  jfti 
which  it  has  been  done.  It  is  an  injustice  so  flagrant  that  we 
doubt  if  any  Committee  w^ould  venture  to  attempt  it  against 
any  but  that  doomed  class  the  Catholic  clergy.  They,  it  is 
considered,  are  fair  and  safe  marks  for  calumny,  and  are  sure 
never  to  receive  sympathy.  And  by  this  means  masses  of 
false  witness  are  gradually  accumulated,  to  be  afterwards 
used,  as  occasion  may  serve,  by  itinerant  orators  and  un- 
principled writers  as  from  "  evidence  given  before  a  Com- 
mittee of  the  House  of  Commons,"  and  which  has  **  never 
been  answered."  We  ourselves  have  heard  it  so  used  in 
a  public  meeting,  and  that  peculiarly  Protestant  paper  the 
Herald  (the  organ  of  Exeter  Hall)  has  so  used  it.  That 
paper  positively  quoted  the  cases  got  up  by  the  nephew  of 
Archbishop  Whately  as  "  unanswered,"  altogether  omitting 
any  mention  of  the  answers  that  have  been  giv^en  to  those 
cases  subsequently  to  their  publication.  Surely,  if  in  a  civil- 
ised country  men's  characters  ought  to  be  as  much  protected 
from  outrage  as  their  persons  or  their  property,  it  is  time  that 
the  Parliament  and  people  of  this  country  should  be  appealed 
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to  against  a  system  so  fraught  with  injustice  ;  and  since  we 
have  a  Cathofic  party  in  the  House  of  Commons,  we  crave 
leave  to  commend  this  subject  to  their  attention,  and  to  ask 
for  their  exertions  to  protect  their  priesthood  from  the  poi- 
soned shafts  of  secret  calumny,  aimed  in  the  darkness  of  a 
Committee-chamber, 


A  CHAPTER  IN  THE  HISTORY  OF  THE  REFORMATION 
IN  IRELAND. 

Elizabeth' s first  Irish  Parliament, 

In  our  last  Number  we  spoke  of  the  House  of  Commons  in 
the  Irish  Parliament  of  1560  ;  we  must  now  speak  of  the  Lords. 
There  were  twenty-three  temporal  lords  in  it ;  and  if  they  apos- 
tatised, it  is  strange  that  the  Catholic  historians  of  Elizabeth's 
reign  never  accuse  them  of  that  crime.  That  a  few  of  them 
temporised,  "  played  with  the  two-handed  sword,"  as  it  was 
expressed,  is  admitted  and  fiercely  denounced  by  Philip  O'Sul- 
livanand  other  Catholic  writers;  but  the  concurring  testimony 
of  Catholics  and  Protestants,  from  Usher  and  Ware  to  Cox 
and  Leland,  absolves  them  from  the  crime  of  apostacy.  In 
the  very  beginning  of  the  Parliament,  the  temper  of  the  ma- 
jority of  both  Lords  and  Commons  was  so  threatening  that 
the  Queen  speedily  dissolved  them;*  and  the  subsequent  con- 
duct of  the  Lords  proves  that  they  either  never  assented  to 
the  enactments  of  that  Parliament,  or  that  if  they  did,  at 
least  they  resisted  their  enforcement.  Nearly  one-half  of 
them  were  lords  of  the  pale,  or  of  its  immediate  vicinity. 
These  were  Gerald  Earl  of  Kildare,f  Preston  Lord  Gorman- 
stoun,  Roland  Eustace  Lord  Baltinglass,  Richard  Nugent 
Lord  Delvin,  James  Fleming  Lord  Slane,  Christopher  Plun- 
ket  Lord  Killeen,  Christopher  St.  Laurence  Lord  Howth,  Pa- 
trick Barnwell  Lord  Trimleston,  Christopher  Plunket  Lord 
Dunsany,  Edmund  Butler  Lord  Dunboyne,  and  Thomas  Plun- 
ket Lord  Louth.  Some  of  these  families,  as  every  Irish  reader 
knows,  are  still  Catholic ;  many  more  were  Catholic  until 
the  middle  of  the  last  century  ;  J  all  were  Catholic  for  at  least 

*  Ware's  Annals. 

f  This  was  the  person  who  recovered  the  family  honours  forfeited  in  the 
reign  of  Henry  VIII.  He  was  saved  from  the  fate  of  his  uncles  and  brother  by 
Leverous,  afterwards  Bishop  of  Kildare.  That  this  earl  was  an  object  of  suspicion 
and  terror  to  the  reformers  of  1560,  is  exceedingly  probable,  from  what  we  find 
in  Cox,  vol.  i.  p.  315  ;  O'Sullivan,  Hist.  Cath.  p.  292. 

X  The  names  of  most  of  them  are  found  among  the  unfortunate  adherents  of 
James  II. 

VOL.  XI.  I 
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a  hundred  years  after  the  Reformation;  and  during  Elizabeth's 
reign,  with  the  exception  of  Lord  Baltinglass,  all  were  loyal 
to  her  crown  in  the  greatest  dangers  and  under  the  most  try- 
ing incentives  to  rebellion.  The  fidelity  of  their  immediate 
descendants  both  to  the  English  crown  and  to  the  Catholic 
Church  is  admitted  in  the  amplest  form  by  Archbishop  Usher.* 
Indeed,  their  fidelity  to  the  Church  is  attested  by  another 
Protestant  Archbishop  of  Armagh,  in  a  report  presented  to 
Queen  Elizabeth,  May  17,  1565,  on  the  state  of  all  the 
parishes  in  the  English  pale. 

*'  Immediately  upon  my  arrival  here,"  he  says,  "  after  I  departed 
from  your  highness,  I  called  together  as  many  of  the  commissioners 
as  conveniently  I  could,  and  by  their  advice  determined  to  inquire 
by  the  oath  and  verdict  of  certain  juries  chosen  out  of  all  the  several 
parishes  within  the  English  pale,  and  present  all  manner  of  disorders 
and  offences  committed  against  your  majesty's  laws  and  injunctions 
that  concerned  ca.  ses  ecclesiastical ;  and  upon  return  of  their  ver- 
dicts we   found  many  and  great  offences  committed  against  your 
majesty's  laws  and  proceedings ;   all  which  we  are  about  presently 
to  reform  with   such  diligence  and  speed  as  by  any  lawful   means 
we  may.     But  among  all  their  presentments,  they  brought  nothing 
against  the  nobility  and  chief  gentlemen,  which  yet  have  contemned 
your  majesty's  most  godly  laws  more  manifestly  than  any  of  the 
rest;  and  therefore  we  determined  to  call  them  before  us  and  to 
minister  unto  them   certain   articles,  unto   which  we   required   the 
nobility  to  answer  upon  their  honours  and  duty  to  your  majesty  with- 
out  oath ;    the   rest  of  the  gentlemen  answered  upon   tlieir  oaths. 
And  when  they  brought  unto  us  their  several  answers,  we  found,  by 
their  own  confessions,  that  the  most  part  of  them  had  continualli/, 
since  the  last  Parliament,  frequented  the  Mass,  and  other  service  and 
ceremonies  inhibited  by  your  majesty's  laws  and  injunctions,  and  that 
very  few  of  them  ever  received  the  holy  communion,  or  used  such 
kind  of  public  prayer  and  service  as  is  presently  established  by  law. 
Whereupon  I  was  once  in  mind  (for  that  they  be  so  linked  together 
in  friendship  and  alliance  one  with  another,  that  we  sliall  never  be  able 
to  correct  them  by  the  ordinary  course  of  the  statute)  to  come  upon 
every  one  of  them,  according  to  the  quality  of  their  several  offences, 
a  good  round  fine  and  sum  of  money  to  be  paid  to  your  majesty's 
use,  and  to  bind  them  in  sure  bonds  and  recognisances  ever  hereafter 
dutifully  to  observe  your  majesty's  most  godly  laws  and  injunctions. 
But  for  that  they  be  the  nobility  and  chief  gentlemen  of  the  English 
pale,  and  the  greatest  number  too,  I  thought  fit  not  to  deal   any 
farther  with  them,  until  your  majesty's  pleasure  was  therein  specially 
known,  which  I  humbly  crave  with  as   much   expedition  as   con- 
veniently may  be.     And  verily,  in  mine  opinion,  if  they  were  once 
brought  to  some  good  order  and  dutiful  obedience  to  your  majesty's 


♦  See  authorities  cited  in  O' Sullivan,  Hist.  Cath.  p.  344. 
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laws,  and  indeed  somewhat  sharply  dealt  withal  now/'  it  should 
be  no  small  furtherance  to  your  majesty's  proceedings,  and  their 
example  should  be  a  great  cause  to  bring  the  rest  and  meaner  sort 
to  a  godly  reformation." 

This  report  has  been  given  at  length,  because  nothing  but 
the  words  of  their  own  authorities  will  be  admitted  by  many 
Protestants  against  the  audacious  assertions  of  Dr.  Mant  and 
others,  that  the  Irish  generally  adhered  to  the  established 
worship  during  the  first  years  of  Elizabeth's  reign.  This  re- 
port, on  the  contrar}^  proves  that  down  to  the  year  1565  very 
few  of  the  noblemen  or  gentlemen  of  the  pale  had  ever  re- 
ceived the  Protestant  communion  or  attended  any  Protestant 
service,  and  that  generally  they  attended  Mass.  In  truth,  the 
statutes  of  1560  were  on  this  matter,  as  well  as  some  others, 
as  much  a  dead  letter,  even  in  the  pale,  as  the  Ecclesiastical 
Titles  Act  of  1850.  Does  not  this  fact  confirm  the  tradition 
already  mentioned,  that  the  statutes  of  1560  were  passed  clan- 
destinely through  Parliament?  or  are  we  to  admit,  would  a 
jury  of  peers  admit,  that  their  Irish  brethren  who  had  honour 
enough  to  plead  guilty  at  their  peril  to  the  non-observance  of 
statutes,  could  have  had  so  little  honour  as  to  vote,  in  so  solemn 
a  matter  as  religion,  for  the  enactment  of  those  same  statutes 
which  their  subsequent  conduct  proves  they  had  not  the  least 
intention  of  observing  ?  At  any  rate,  it  is  quite  clear  that  the 
lords  of  the  pale,  who  were  one-half  of  the  temporal  lords  in 
the  Parliament  of  1560,  were  as  much  opposed  to  the  Re- 
formation as  the  mass  of  the  people.  Let  us  next  inquire 
how  it  was  with  other  lords,  not  of  the  pale. 

With  regard  to  ten  of  them,  lords  of  English  descent,  they 
ruled  with  sovereign  sway  in  three  provinces  of  the  island ; 
and  it  might  be  at  once  assumed,  therefore,  that  they  were  not 
less  faithful  to  the  old  creed  than  their  brethren  of  the  pale, 
unless  indeed  there  be  clear  proofs  to  the  contrary,  unless  we 
find  them  enforcing  in  their  territories  the  new  statutes. 
Now,  from  evidence  already  produced  it  is  manifest  that  they 
did  not  enforce  these  statutes;  for  beyond  the  three  dioceses 
of  Armagh,  Dublin,  and  Meath,  the  Reformation  had  made 
no  progress  whatever  down  to  the  year  1565.  Readers  ac- 
quainted with  even  the  ordinary  accounts  of  Elizabeth^s  reign 
will  at  once  recognise  among  these  ten  Anglo-Irish  lords  many 
whose  names  have  been  indelibly,  and  for  their  temporal  in- 
terests fatally,  identified  with  the  Catholic  faith.  They  were 
Thomas  Earl  of  Ormonde,  Gerald  Earl  of  Desmond,  Richard 

*  This  is  the  trae  spirit  of  his  class  in  Ireland :  there  never  yet  was  an  op- 
pressive measure  of  which  the  majority  of  the  established  clergy  were  not  either 
the  authors  or  abettors. 
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Earl  of  Clanrickaid,  James  Barry  Lord  Butterant,  Maurice 
Roche  Lord  Fermoy,  Richard  Butler  Lord  Mountgarret, 
Thomas  Fitzmaurice  Lord  Lisenan,  John  Power  J^ord  Cur- 
raghmore,  Birmingham  Lord  Atherry,  and  Courcy  Lord  Kin- 
sale. 

Thomas  Earl  of  Ormonde,  commonly  called  "  Black  Tom," 
was  nominally  a  Protestant,  but  he  died  a  Catholic  in  1614.* 
He  was  Elizabeth's  right  arm  in  the  south  of  Ireland  in  po- 
litical matters.  Of  his  zeal  for  the  Reformation  in  the  first 
3^ears  of  her  reign,  we  may  judge  from  the  fact  that  all  his 
own  brothers  were  up  in  rebellion  after  the  excommunication 
pronounced  by  Pius  V.  in  1569;f  and  that  though  his  power 
was  regal  in  the  greater  part  of  the  archdiocese  of  Cashel,  she 
did  not  (as  we  shall  see)  attempt  to  appoint  an  archbishop 
there  until  nine  years  after  her  accession.  Even  in  Kilkenny, 
the  seat  of  the  Ormondes,  the  Catholic  Bishop  Thonory  held 
possession  of  his  see  until  his  death  in  1567,  though  the  go- 
vernment did  not  of  course  recognise  him  as  bishop.  Gerald 
Earl  of  Desmond,  the  last  unfortunate  earl  of  that  title,  lost 
his  500,000  acres  by  his  armed  resistance  to  the  Reformation. 
Li  the  earlier  part  of  Elizabeth's  reign  he  promised  in  one  of 
his  submissions  to  advance  the  religion  established  by  law,  of 
which,  however,  he  confesses  he  knew  nothing ;  J  but  there  is  no 
proof  that  he  ever  endeavoured  to  fulfil  this  promise.  On  the 
contrary,  there  are  numerous  proofs  of  the  jealousy  with  which 
the  government  always  regarded  him,  and  which  the  event 
justified.  If  he  cannot  claim  the  honours  of  consistent  adhe- 
rence to  the  Catholic  faith,  he  certainly  cannot  at  any  period 
of  his  life  be  claimed  as  a  sincere  advocate  of  the  Reformation. 
If  he  had  voted  for  it  or  shewn  any  zeal  for  it  in  the  Parlia- 
ment of  1560,  his  mind  changed  so  rapidly  that  two  years 
later  the  government  thought  it  necessary  to  exact  from  him, 
in  his  hour  of  need,  a  promise  to  comply  with  it.  Richard 
Earl  of  Clanrickard  never  directly  or  indirectly  conformed  to 
the  established  creed.  None  of  his  successors  for  a  hundred 
and  fifty  years  after  the  Reformation  conformed ;  his  name 
appears  in  no  commission  for  advancing  it ;  when  his  sons 
were  burning  the  church  of  Athenry  in  which  a  Protestant 
minister  had  been  established,  some  persons  remonstrated  with 
them  because  their  mother  was  buried  in  the  church.  "  If," 
they  answered,  **  she  were  alive,  they  would  rather  burn  her 
and  the  church  together,  than  that  any  English  clmrcli  should 
fortify  there."§     Richard,  their  father,  was  imprisoned  twice 

•  O'Sullivan,  Hist.  Cath.  290.         f  Cox,  Ilibernia  Anglicana,  vol.  i.  p.  .333. 
X  Hardiman's  Statute  of  Kilkenny,  p.  90;    Shirley's  Original  Letters,  p. 
116.  §  Cox,  vol.  i.  p.  33G. 
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by  the  English  at  two  critical  periods  of  the  religious  wars  ; 
first  in  1572,  and  again  in  1576,  from  which  time  he  was  kept 
in  prison  either  in  Dublin  or  London,  until  he  was  allowed  to 
go  home  to  die  in  1582.*  Of  the  other  Anglo-Irish  lords,  as 
being  less  influential,  not  so  much  is  known.  Lords  Kinsale 
and  Courcy  make  no  figure  in  histor3^  Birmingham  Lord 
Atherry  should  perhaps  be  regarded  as  a  lord  of  the  pale,  his 
great  castle  of  Casterry  being  on  the  borders  ;  his  religion  was 
therefore  probably  that  of  his  brother-lords  of  the  pale.  The 
family  of  Barry  Lord  Butterant  were  faithful  to  Elizabeth, 
but  Catholic  ;  Lords  Fermoy,  Mountgarret,  and  Lisenan  were 
in  tlie  Catholic  army  under  Hugh  O'Neil,  nor  is  there  any  proof 
of  the  zeal  of  any  of  their  predecessors  for  the  reformed  faith. f 

In  closing  this  brief  notice  of  the  Anglo-Irish  lords  present 
in  the  Parliament  of  1560,  we  beg  the  reader  to  observe,  that 
we  do  not  deny  but  that  some  two  or  three  of  them  were 
professing  Protestants  ;  and  that  many  of  them  consented  to 
receive  from  Elizabeth  grants  of  Church  property.  Many, 
especially  of  the  lords  of  the  pale,  had  received  portions  of 
that  property  before  Mary's  accession,  and  had  their  titles  to 
it  confirmed  by  her  Parliament.]:  This  willingness,  however, 
to  share  the  spoils  of  the  Church  cannot  be  considered  as  a 
profession  of  Protestantism,  for  it  had  been  practised  onl}^  too 
extensively  in  Ireland  even  before  the  Reformation.  What 
we  assert,  and  assert  with  confidence,  is  this,  that  among  all 
the  lords  who  were  present  in  that  Parliament,  there  cannot 
be  found  more  than  two  or  three  who  ever  gave  any  practical 
adhesion  to  the  doctrines  of  Protestantism,  or  any  proof  that 
they  had  even  voted  for  the  enactments  of  1560  ;  while  the 
Catholicity  of  the  great  majority  of  them  is  established  by- 
incontestable  proof.  § 

Moreover,  it  must  be  remembered  that  these  twenty-three 
lords  were  not  a  full  representation  even  of  the  titled  nobility 

*  O'Sullivan,  p.  97,  note. 

t  See  a  list  of  the  Catholic  adherents  of  Elizabeth  in  O'Sullivan,  p.  141. 
"  The  princes  and  lords  of  Ireland  were  split  into  two  great  and  powerful  factions, 
the  one  English  and  Royalist,  the  other  Irish  and  Catholic  (?.  e.  insurgent).  All 
those  of  English  descent,  for  the  most  part,  ranged  themselves  under  the  standard 
of  heresy,  though  they  were  Catholics,  preferring,  like  heathens,  the  cause  of  that 
nation  from  which  they  sprung,  to  the  Catholic  religion  which  they  love  and 
venerate."  "  Of  those  lords  who  assisted  the  heretics,  three  or  four  were  heretics, 
but  against  their  conscience,  and  merely  as  time-s^ervers  {sed  scienter  errantes  et 
temper ibus  servientes)  ;  all  the  others  were  practical  Catholics,"  p.  143. 

X  O'Sullivan,  p.  85,  vote. 

§  See,  for  instance,  the  testimony  of  Cox,  Hibemia  Anglicana,  ii,  p.  76; 
and  the  Catholic  families  cited  there  "  who  had  signalised  their  loyalty  in  all 
former  rebellions."  Among  these  Catholics  in  1641  (the  period  referred  to)  w^as 
Valerian  Wesley,  lineal  ancestor  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington.  Berlare's  Irish 
Rebellion,  p.  43. 
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of  Ireland,  much  less  of  all  the  native  Irish  princes.  Several 
of  the  latter  who  had  accepted  titles  from  Henry  VIII. ,  and 
some  Anglo-Irish  (the  Burkes  of  North  Connaught,  for  in- 
stance), whose  possessions  were  very  extensive,  were  not  pre- 
sent in  this  Parliament.  The  only  two  native  Irish  lords 
present  were  O'Brien  Earl  of  Thomond,  and  Fitzpatrick, 
Lord  of  Upper  Ossory.  The  former  gave  no  proof  of  his 
Protestantism  until  the  year  1572,  but  was  rather  considered 
down  to  that  date  as  a  champion  of  the  old  faith.*  So  little 
did  most  of  the  Irish  chieftains,  especially  of  the  north,  dream 
of  giving  their  adhesion  to  the  enactments  of  1560,  that  we 
find  the  Catholic  Primate  of  Ireland,  Richard  Creogh,  after 
escaping  from  the  Tower  of  London,  preaching  in  his  cathe- 
dral of  Armagh  to  the  O'Neils  and  O'Donnells  in  1565,  and 
receiving  from  them  the  assurance  that  it  would  not  be  their 
fault  if  he  did  not  continue  to  enjoy  his  dignity  as  securely  as 
any  of  his  Catholic  predecessors.f  Indeed,  Elizabeth's  power 
in  the  county  of  Down,  the  most  English  part  of  the  north, 
appears  from  the  following  letter  of  Loftus,  Protestant  Arch- 
bishop of  Armagh,  to  Sir  William  Cecil: — "May  16,  1565. 
It  may  like  your  honour  to  be  advertised,  that  though  it 
pleased  the  queen's  majestie  to  bestow  the  bishopric  of  Down 
on  the  bearer  James  M'Caugliwell,  yet  he  cannot  enjoy  the 
same,  by  reason  that  Shane  O'NeiVs  brotlier  presently  pos- 
sesseth  that  bishopric  by  color  of  a  grant  thereof  procured  from 
Rome  (as  we  are  credibly  informed),  for  which  cause  the  said 
Cawell  dareth  not  travel  to  Down  for  fear  of  bodily  harm."  J 

So  much,  then,  for  the  temporal  peers  who  assisted  at  the 
Parliament  of  1560.  Let  us  turn  now  to  the  spiritual  peers 
who  were  present.  According  to  the  published  list,  there  were 
twenty  of  them,  and  the  character  they  receive  from  Protes- 
tant ^yriters  varies  according  to  circumstances;  that  is,  accord- 
ing to  the  special  object  which  the  writer  has  immediately  in 
view.  If  the  apostolical  succession  of  the  present  Established 
Church  is  to  be  proved,  then  these  bishops  are  appealed  to,  as 
having  given  their  free  and  enlightened  assent  to  the  change 
of  religion,  and  taken  their  high  place  among  the  honoured 
fathers  of  the  Reformation  ;§  but  if  the  charge  made  by  Ca- 
tholics against  the  Protestant  prelates  of  Elizabeth's  reign,  of 
having  made  frightful  havoc  of  the  Church's  property,  is  to  be 
repelled,  then  these  very  same  bishops  are  disowned  and  de- 
nounced as  Papists,  or  at  best  as  neuters,  and  Elizabeth  her- 
self is  severely  arraigned  for  having  allowed  them  to  retain 

•  O'Sullivan,  p.  90.  f  Shirley,  p.  327.  %  Ibid.  p.  192. 

§  Perceval's  A^jology  for  the  Doctrine  of  Apostolical  Succession,  Appendix, 
p.  260  ;  Palmer's  Treatise  on  the  Church,  vol.  ii.  pp.  559-569. 
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possession  of  their  sees.*  Deferring  to  another  place  an  in- 
quiry into  the  real  authors  of  the  dilapidation  of  episcopal 
property,  we  now  proceed  to  prove,  first,  that  this  Parliament 
did  not*  represent  the  Irish  Church  ;  secondly,  that  the  pre- 
sence of  bishops  in  tliis  Parliament  is  no  proof  of  their  apos- 
tasy;  and  finally,  that  except  three  or  four  of  them,  none  ever 
gave  any  adhesion  to  Protestantism. 

In  the  first  place  then,  six  of  the  Ulster  and  three  of  the 
Connaught  bishops  were  certainly  absent,  namely,  Derry, 
Raphoo,  Clogher,  Kilmore,  Dromore,  and  Armagh  ;f  Achonry, 
Kilmacdrogb,  and  Kilfenora  ;  nor  was  any  abbot  present, 
though  many  of  them  had  assisted  in  Queen  Mary's  Irish  Par- 
liament.J  No  Protestant  bishop  had  even  the  titles  of  the 
two  first,  nor  the  possession  of  the  four  first  sees,  during  any 
part  of  the  reign  of  Elizabeth.  §  On  the  whole,  we  think  it  is 
very  doubtful  whether  twenty  bishops  assisted  at  the  Parlia- 
ment ;  there  is  no  authority  for  the  statement  but  a  record 
preserved  in  the  Rolls  Office,  which  is  by  no  means  conclusive ; 
for  according  to  a  similar  record  there  were  twenty-six  bishops 
in  the  Parliament  of  1585,  though  it  is  certain  that  one  of 
these  twenty-six  bishops  was  dead  two  years  before  ;||  and 
another  bishop,  the  famous  Myler  M'Grath,  figures  three 
times  in  the  record,  first  as  Archbishop  of  Cashel,  next  as 
Bishop  of  Waterford  and  Lismore,  and  lastly  as  Bishop  of 
Clogher  ;  while  another  bishop  is  counted  twice,  first  as  Bishop 
of  Cork  and  Cloyne,  and  next  as  Bishop  of  Ross.  ^  In  truth, 
from  the  Loftus  Mss.  it  is  highly  probable  that  of  the  long 
array  of  twenty-six  not  more  than  twelve  assisted  in  the  Par- 
liament of  1585.  Who  will  venture  to  assert  that  dead  men 
are  not  also  on  the  record  of  1560^  and  that  others  are  not 
enrolled  twice,  especially  when  no  account  can  be  discovered 
of  two  of  them,  the  Bishops  of  Ross  and  Killala,  and  when  the 
names  of  the  last  six  on  the  list  are  given  in  a  style  both  un- 
usual and  admirably  fitted  for  making  one   name  stand   for 

*  Cox,  Hibernia  Anglic,  vol.  ii.  Appendix  vi.  p.  21, 

f  1  he  date  commonly  assigned  for  the  last  primate's  (Dindal)  death  is  1558. 
But  it  appears  manifest  that  when  the  Pope's  nuncio  and  Richard  Creogh,  the 
future  primale,  first  met,  some  time  after  August  1560,  Armagh  was  not  vacant. 
Shirley,  p.  172. 

X  O' Sullivan's  Hist.  Cath.  p.  85,  note. 

§  Myler  M'Grath  was  appointed  to  Clogher,  and  Gumey  to  Kilmore;  but 
neither  had  more  than  the  title. 

II  I'itzmaurice,  Bishop  of  Kerry,  who  died  1583  (Four  Masters)  ;  nor  was 
any  government  successor  named  until  1588. 

^  Allen  of  Ferns  is  also  counted  twice,  for  that  see  and  Down.  No  Christian 
name  is  given,  but  simply  the  titles  of  the  sees  ranged  in  order;  so  that  any 
person  not  acquainted  with  the  history  of  the  bishops  would  conclude  there 
were  twenty-six  bishops  present.  See  the  document  in  Hardiman's  Statute  of 
Kilkenny,  p.  139. 
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two,  and  such,  in  fine,  as  these  bishops  would  not  have  used 
had  they  been  present  ?  Instead  of  the  Christian  name  and 
the  name  of  the  diocese  being  given,  such  as  Hityh  Dublin, 
Roland  Cashel,  &c.,  they  are  stated  thus,  The  Bishop  of  Ross, 
&c.  Moreover,  one  bishop  is  enrolled  as  a  spiritual  peer  in 
this  Parliament  who  certainly  never  was  acknowledged  by  law. 
But  suppose  that  the  twenty  bishops  were  present,  can  it 
thence  be  inferred  that  they  assented  to  the  establishment  of 
Protestantism  ?  Did  Walsh  of  Meath,  and  Leverous  of  Kil- 
dare,  who  were  both  deprived  of  their  sees  after  tb.e  Parlia- 
ment for  resisting  Protestantism,  vote  for  Protestantism  iu 
the  Parliament  ?  Their  names  are  on  the  record  as  present, 
and  yet  it  is  notorious  that  neither  ever  gave  any  consent  to 
Protestantism.  Lacy  of  Limerick,  who  was  also  present,  cer- 
tainly retained  possession  of  his  see  for  many  years  after,  and 
never  conformed,*  and  was  on  excellent  terms  with  the  Pope's 
nuncio  residing  in  his  diocese,  and  contributed  in  1562  to  the 
expense  of  sending  out  to  Rome  Richard  Creogh,  the  future 
Catholic  Primate  of  L'eland.f  Fitzmaurice  of  Kerry  was 
also  present  it  is  said,  and  yet  the  Catholic  annalists  recording 
his  death  in  1583  style  him  "a  vessel  full  of  wisdom,"  thus 
shielding  his  memory  from  the  charge  of  apostasy.  De  Burgh 
of  Elphin,  uncle  to  the  Catholic  Earl  of  Clanrickard,  is  also 
mentioned  by  them  a.d  1580,  with  praise  not  so  unqualified, 
but  still  such  as  they  would  not  give  to  an  apostate ;  his  name 
also  is  on  the  record  of  this  Parliament.  Proofs  nearly  as 
conclusive  of  the  non-conformity  of  other  bishops  who  are 
said  to  have  been  present  can  be  produced.  Two  of  them 
were  Franciscans,  Wall  of  Clonmacnois,  and  De  Burgh  of 
Emly.  Their  deaths  are  recorded  by  the  Franciscan  annalist,  J 
without  any  of  the  censures  which  he  ordinarily  passes  on  apos- 
tates. So  far  was  the  presence  of  Skiddy  of  Cork  from  being 
considered  by  the  government  of  the  day  a  proof  of  his  apos- 
tasy, that  we  fii.d  his  see  marked  as  "  void"  in  June  1561, 
though  he  had  been  appointed  to  that  see  both  by  Queen 
Mary's  letter  and  the  Pope's  bull.  §  The  same  may  be  said 
of  Thonory  of  Ossory  (promoted  by  Queen  Mary),  who  died 
in  possession  of  his  see,  and  never  was  acknowledged  Bishop 
by  Elizabeth's  government.  ||  Finally,  if  Walsh  of  Water- 
ford  voted  for  Protestantism,  whence  comes  it  that  the  highest 
dignity  of  his  church  is  conferred  in  the  commencement  of 

*  He  is  ranked  among  the  Catholic  confessors  of  the  faith  by  David  Rothe  in 
his  Analecta  Sacra. 

t  Shirley,  p.  173. 

X  Ponatus  Morney,  who  compiled  his  history  about  the  year  1614.  Mss. 
Bibliothecse  Burgundiic,  pp.  7,  S. 

§  Shirley,  pp.  115,  llCi.  II   Ibid.  pp.  101,  206,  210,  212. 
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Elizabeth's  reign  on  a  most  distinguished  Catholic,*  who  re- 
tained it  until  the  year  1565  at  least? 

The  presence  of  these  bishops  in  the  Parliament  of  1560 
being  then  no  proof  of  their  apostasy,  or  rather,  the  Catholi- 
city of  many  of  them  being  placed  beyond  the  possibility  of 
doubt,  what  other  grounds,  we  ask,  have  Protestant  writers  to 
claim  them  as  apostates  to  the  Established  Churcli  ?  Did  they 
surrender  their  bulls  and  accept  letters  patent  ?  were  they 
appointed  on  any  one  of  the  ecclesiastical  commissions  for  re- 
forming religion  ?  are  they  once  mentioned  with  the  praise 
due  to  Protestant  reformers  in  the  numerous  reports  presented 
to  government  by  chief  governors  and  ecclesiastical  commis- 
sioners ?f  Never,  except  Hugh  Curwen,  Archbishop  of  Dublin, 
whose  character  has  already  been  given  ;  Thomas  O'Fehily, 
Bishop  of  Leighlin,  who  took  the  oath  of  supremacy  six 
months  before  the  Parliament  of  1560 ;  Skiddy  of  Cork,  who 
surrendered  his  bulls  on  threat  of  deprivation,  October  29, 
1562;  J  and  perhaps  Devereux,  Bishop  of  Ferns,  and  last 
abbot  of  Dunbrody,  who  was  no  honour  to  the  Reformation. § 
Against  the  others  there  is  no  proof,  nor  shadow  of  proof,  of 
apostasy  ;  but  there  are  manifest  proofs  that  they  never  co- 
operated in  the  Reformation. 

But  here  a  question  may  perhaps  be  asked  by  some  of 

*  Peter  White,  for  whom  see  Athenag  Oxonienses,  vol.  i.  p.  575,  ed.  1813. 
He  was  elected  Fellow  of  Oriel  College  in  1551  ;  Master  of  Arts  in  1555  ;  Dean 
of  Waterford  ;  and  "  the  happy  schoolmaster  of  Munster,"  for  "pedagogy"  was 
then  an  honoured  profession  in  Ireland.   Ibid. 

t  On  the  contrary,  the  reports  of  ecclesiastical  commissioners  accuse  all  the 
bishops  except  three  (as  we  have  seen)  of  "  not  aiding  God's  word,"  as  they 
called  it. 

X  We  have  seen  no  direct  evidence  that  Skiddy  took  the  oath  of  supremacy. 
He  was  again  deprived  in  15G6,  and  his  see  was  left  vacant  until  1570.  His  name 
docs  not  occur  in  popular  story  as  a  reformer ;  but  his  successor,  Matthew  Sheyn, 
is  damned  to  notoriety  in  the  Irish  poems  of  Owen  O'Duffy,  a  Franciscan  friar. 

§  "  Such  is  the  imperfection  of  our  Irish  bishops  in  this  time,  whereof  one 
(the  Pishop  of  Ferns)  being  lately  deceased,  hath  left  his  see  so  naked,  as  his 
bastards,  the  tokens  of  his  incontinency,  have  at  this  day  in  manner  the  whole 
of  his  livings."  Sir  Henry  Sidney  to  Cecil,  loGG;  Shirley,  p.  2C5.  Down  to 
this  date  the  commissioners  assert  he  was  the  only  ecclesiastic  who  wasted  his 
see.  Ibid,  p.  23 fj.  The  persons  appointed  by  Elizabeth  herself  were  the  real 
authors  of  the  principal  dilapidations  of  Church  property.  Loftus,  one  of  the  first 
nominees,  the  ruling  spirit  of  the  Reformation  until  his  death  in  1604,  is  accused 
even  by  Harris  "  of  excessive  avarice  and  ambition,  grasping  every  thing  for 
himself  and  his  family."  Craik,  who  was  appointed  Protestant  Bishop  of  Kildare 
A.D.  1560,  reduced  that  see  to  the  most  shameful  poverty  before  his  death  in 
1564-.  The  same  can  be  said  of  many  other  Protestant  bishops,  for  whom  see 
Strafford's  letters,  or  the  review  of  that  statesman's  life  in  the  British  Critic. 
The  fact  is,  that  Elizabeth,  in  her  promotions  of  Irishmen,  looked  more  to  the 
strength  they  could  bring  to  her  government  than  to  their  will  or  capacity  to  teach 
Protestant  doctrines.  Thus  a  person  who  had  been  deprived  of  his  deanery  for 
gross  immorality  was  presented  to  the  see  of  Ferns  in  1566,  because  his  family 
was  influential  in  the  district.     Shirley,  pp.  267,  271,  277. 
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our  readers :  If  these  things  were  so,  why  were  not  all  the 
Irish   Ccitliolic    Bishops   immediately  deprived   of  their    sees 
after  the  Parliament  of  1560,  whereas  it  appears  that  only 
two  of  them  were  so  treated  ?     The  truth  is,  that  a  great  part 
of  the  dioceses  of  these  two  deprived  bishops  (Walsh  of  Meath 
and  Leverous  of  Kildare)  lay  within  the  pale ;  and  this  left 
them  more  at  the  mercy  of  the  government  than  their  bre- 
thren, who  lived  in  districts  where  "  the  king's  writ  did  not 
run,"  where  no  English  president  or  officer  was  stationed,  and 
where,  as  has  been  already  proved,  the  mass  of  the  nation, 
nobles  and  commons,  were  firmly  attached  to  the  old  faith. 
Elizabeth  did  not  deprive  the  rest  of  the  Catholic  Bishops, 
because  she  could  not.     She  could  not  exclude  Catholic  lords 
and  commoners  from  her  second  Parliament  in   1569;    she 
could  not  prevent  the  lords  and  gentry  of  the  pale  from  gene- 
rally attending  Mass  almost  within  sight  of  Dublin  Castle  after 
her  Parliament  of  1560.     Anxious  though  she  was,  in  the 
official  language  of  the  day,  "that  those  Bishops  whom  her 
governors  shall  not  fynd  it  mete  to  impel,  be  induced  to  sub- 
mit themselves,  and  take  their  bishoprics  of  her,"*  we  find 
not  more  than  one  of  the  Bishops  of  1560  surrendering  their 
bulls  and  accepting  letters  patent.     And  this  firmness  is  the 
more  remarkable,  as  the   declaration   required  of  them  was 
nothing  more  than  an  acknowledgment  that  they  held  the  tem- 
poralities of  their  sees  from  the  quecn.f     Fatally  for  Ireland, 
Elizabeth's  counsellors  were  too  wise  in  their  generation  to 
arouse  the  whole  nation  by  a  sweeping  deposition  of  the  Ca- 
tholic Bishops,     The  serpent  wound  his  death-coil  softly  and 
securely.     As  the  sees  gradually  became  vacant,  a  few  by  de- 
privation and  others  by  death,  they  were  filled  by  royal  nomi- 
nees, wherever  the  English  sword  could  protect  them.     Four 
years  after  the  queen's  accession,  she  ventured  to  appoint,  by 
letters  patent,  a  Protestant  Bishop  of  Armagh,  and  five  years 
later  a  Protestant  Archbishop  of  Cashel  (a.d.  1567);  and  in 
the  former  case  she  had  endeavoured  to  secure  success  by 
offering  to  the  canons  of  Armagh  the  exercise  of  that  very 
privilege  of  election    of  which  her  Pailiament  of  1560  had 
deprived  them  ;  even  so,  however,  they  would  not  consent  to 
the  election  of  Loftus,  the  queen's  nominee.     In  a  few  years, 
and  especially  after  the  failure   of  Fitzmauricc's  insurrection 
in  15G9,  the  mask  was  thrown  off.    Lacy  was  deprived  of  Li- 
merick, and  O'Herliiy  of  Ross;  and  the  same  plan  was  fol- 
lowed to  the  close  of  her  reign,  the  Catholic  prelate  and  his 

•  Shirley,  p.  307. 

f   See  in  \\  are's  Annals,  a.d.  1562,  the  declaration  required  of  the  Bishops. 
Shirley,  pp.  115,  116,  li 9. 
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see  always  following  the  fate  of  the  Catholic  lords  and  their 
estates. 

To  persons  unacquainted  with  the  state  of  Ireland  at  that 
time,  it  may  appear  strange  and  almost  incredible,  that  with 
nobles  and  commons  universally  attached  to  the  Catholic  faith, 
and  with  the  great  majority  of  the  Bishops  to  guide  and  direct 
them,  the  nation  did  not  at  once  make  a  combined  effort  to 
reverse  the  enactments  of  1560,  Such  a  combination,  how- 
ever, as  matters  then  stood,  and  the  laws  not  being  enforced, 
would  be  a  phenomenon  rarely  occurring  in  the  history  of  any 
country  ;  and,  morally  speaking,  was  quite  impossible  in  Ire- 
land, which  was  then  occupied  by  three  parties,  or  rather  sec- 
tions, as  much  opposed  to  each  other  as  any  three  nations  per- 
petually at  war.  These  were  the  native  Irish,  the  degenerate 
English,  and  the  Anglo-Irish  of  the  pale.  So  fierce  was  their 
animosity,  that  ii  was  carried  even  into  the  sanctuary.  So  late 
as  the  year  1516,  Pope  Leo  X.  had  issued  a  bull  sanctioning 
a  law  which  excluded  all  native  Irishmen  from  the  cathedrals  of 
Dublin.  Primate  Creogh,  a  native  of  Limerick,  speaks  of  his 
apj3ointment  to  the  see  of  Armagh  as  an  Englishman  might 
speak  of  his  appointment  to  a  French  see  during  a  war  be- 
tween England  and  France.*  The  old  Irish  could  not  sympa- 
thise deeply  with  the  first  victims  of  persecution,  their  Catholic 
brethren  of  the  pale,  who,  in  their  turn,  would  prefer  (as  they 
were  reproached  at  the  time)  hearing  Mass  in  garrets  and 
outhouses,  to  any  combination,  however  promising,  against 
the  English  crown,  with  those  whom  they  called  their  "  na- 
tural enemies''^  The  same  causes,  however,  which  rendered 
a  general  combination  of  the  Irish  impossible,  and  facilitated 
the  first  establishment  of  the  law-church  in  Ireland,  pre- 
vented the  consolidation  of  that  Chuich;  for  the  very  mea- 
sures which  alone  could  recommend  it  to  one  party  were  not 
unfrequently  most  distasteful  to  another.  It  is  true  that  those 
Irish  dissensions  of  race  gradually  lost  their  virulence,  in  pro- 
portion as  all  were  indiscriminately  scourged ;  but  when  all 
had  been  reduced  to  the  same  level  of  oppression  on  the  acces- 
sion of  James  I.,  it  was  too  late  to  remedy  the  evil.  The 
robber-church  was  then  planted  firmly  on  the  necks  of  Irish 
and  Anglo-Irish,  of  pardoned  rebels  and  devoted  loyalists,  of 
the  gallow-glasses  of  O'Neil  and  the  Catholic  veterans  of  Eliza- 
beth. Then  it  was  that  the  wisest  among  all  parties  learned 
to  deplore  the  infatuation  of  their  fathers,  who  had  regarded 
with  selfish  indifference,  when  it  did  not  come  to  their  own 
doors,  the  stealthy  progress  of  that  ruin  which  overwhelmed 
their  Church,  and  which,  before  another  century  had  elapsed, 
*  Shirley,  p.  168.  f  O'Sullivan,  p.  144-. 
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was  to  scatter  their  grandsons  houseless  beggars  to  the  ends 
of  the  earth,  before  the  exterminating  sword  of  Cromwell. 

Besides  the  jealousies  of  race  and  the  endless  petty  wars 
and  tumults,  other  causes,  especially  ignorance  and  the  de- 
graded condition  of  the  Church,  must  have  prevented  any 
combined  and  well-concerted  plan  of  resistance  to  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  law-hierarchy.  The  few  schools  in  which 
alone  the  Anglo-Irish  youth  were  educated  had  now  for 
twenty  years  been  suppressed,  and  the  rising  generation  were 
utterly  without  instruction.*  This  is  admitted  and  deplored 
by  Catholic  historians.  Never  had  there  been  such  ignorance 
in  the  land.  The  very  first  care  of  all  the  ecclesiastics  who 
have  earned  for  themselves  a  name  among  the  martyrs  or  con- 
fessors of  the  faith  was  to  open  a  school  and  superintend  it  in 
person.  And  amply  was  their  labour  rewarded  ;  for  as  know- 
ledge was  diffused,  the  unchristian  character  of  the  new 
Church  became  more  detested,  and  the  fidelity  of  the  people 
to  the  old  faith  more  devoted.  The  single  school  opened  in 
Kilkenny  by  Peter  White,  after  his  expulsion  from  the 
deanery'  of  Waterford,  supplied  the  Church,  in  the  course  of  a 
few  years,  with  a  host  of  elegant  scholars  and  fearless  mission- 
aries.f  These  were  far  more  formidable  antagonists  to  the 
government  than  those  who  filled  the  sees  and  rectories  in 
1560;  men  who  in  general  were  elected  by  family  influence 
or  by  open  violence,  and  who  not  unfrequently  did  not  even 
take  orders,  but  after  securing  possession,  retained  the  reve- 
nues for  themselves,  leaving  the  duties  to  be  borne  by  poor 
and  illiterate  vicars,  who  had  no  other  support  "but  the  book 
and  the  stole."  This  terrible  abuse  was  denounced  by  one  of 
the  Irish  prelates  in  the  Council  of  Trent.  J  Some  stringent 
laws  were  made  against  it  in  Irish  provincial  synods  ;§  but 
before  these  laws  could  produce  much  effect,  the  enemy  was 
in  the  field,  and  found  against  them  a  hierarchy  disorganised 
and  ignorant,  and  without  the  spirit  of  their  profession  ;  a 
body,  in  a  word,  not  able  to  cope  with  the  systematic  and  cen- 
tralised defence  of  a  government  even  so  weak  as  that  which 
then  ruled  in  Dublin  Castle.  It  is  painful  to  make  these  ad- 
missions ;  but  no  good  can  come  from  concealing  a  sad  and 
instructive  truth,  confessed  and  deplored  at  the  time  by  Irish 

*  The  only  English  schools  were  in  four  or  five  monasteries,  namely,  Grace 
Dieu  Nunnery,  Fingall,  for  ladies ;  .lerpoint  and  Kells  (Kilkenny)  ;  Connal  Abbey 
(Kildare) ;  St.  Mary's  and  Christ  Church,  Dublin,  for  boys. 

f  Kotbe,  Lombard,  Waddings,  White,  and  others  familiar  to  Irish  scholars. 

X  O'SuIlivan,  p.  109. 

§  Provincial  Synod  of  Armagh,  first  published  in  Cambrensis  Eversus,  vol.  ii. 
p.  780. 
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Catholics  themselves,  and  of  which  the  disgrace  rests  less  on 
them  than  on  their  governors.* 

We  cannot  close  this  paper  without  acknowledging  our 
obligations  to  Mr.  Shirley,  who  has  collected  in  his  Original 
Letters  much  valuable  information  on  the  Irish  ecclesiastical 
history  of  tlie  sixteenth  century.  A  member  of  the  Estab- 
lished Church,  he  believes  that  he  has  done  her  an  essential 
service,  and  proved  that  she  alone  has  preserved  the  true 
apostolical  succession  of  bishops  in  Ireland.  If  she  has  an 
apostolical  succession,  it  is  without  the  sanction  of  the  then 
existing  Irish  Church.  The  Parliament  of  1560  gave  no  sanc- 
tion ;  the  Synod  which  Sussex  held  gave  no  sanction.  She 
has  her  mission  from  Ehzabeth,  who  planted  the  Bishops  in 
Catholic  sees,  just  as  she  planted  the  "  undertakers"  in  Ca- 
tholic estates.  Against  the  legitimacy  of  these  schismatical 
and  heretical  bishops  the  Catholic  Church  protested  in  the 
person  of  her  true  bishops,  confessing  the  old  faith  in  the 
dungeon  and  on  the  scaffold,  and  preserving  unbroken  the 
true  apostolictil  succession  on  the  Irish  soil.  Some  of  them 
fled ;  others  held  the  titles  of  several  sees ;  others  were  in 
prison: — but  from  the  year  1560  to  this  hour,  under  Eliza- 
beth as  well  as  under  Cromwell  and  William  III.,  the  Irish 
Church  was  never  widowed.  Even  in  the  darkest  times  she 
had  bishops,  undismayed  by  the  fate  of  their  brethren,  braving 
the  wrath  of  the  persecutors,  and  guarding  the  sacred  deposit 
of  her  faith.  Immediately  after  the  Parliament  of  1560,  a 
papal  nuncio  arrived  at  Limerick  to  report  on  what  sees  were 
vacant,  and  to  provide  for  the  succession. f  He  could  then 
count  among  the  prelates  Redmond  O'Galchur,  Bishop  of 
Derry  and  Vice-Primate  of  Ireland,  who  was  destined  to  rule 
as  long  as  Elizabeth  herself,  and  at  last  to  seal  his  faith  with 
his  blood,  the  senior  (in  consecration)  bishop  in  Europe.J 
He  could  also  count,  besides  Hugh  Lacy  of  Limerick,  in 
whose  diocese  he  resided,  all  the  other  Catholic  bishops  living 
in  1560,  who  died,  as  we  have  seen,  in  peaceable  possession  of 
their  sees ;  he  could  count  Leverous  and  Walsh,  true  bishops 
of  Kildare  and  Meath.  A  few  years  later  the  same  legate, 
still  residing  in  Ireland,  could  hear  that  three  Irish  bishops 
sat  in  the  great  Council  of  Trent,  and  that  one  of  them  eli- 
cited the  applause  even  of  that  august  assembly  by  the  co- 
gency of  his  reasoning  on  ecclesiastical  supremacy.  These 
three  bishops,  with  the  blessing  of  the  Pope  and  the  good 
wishes  of  Christendom,  were  soon  among  their  flocks  again, 

•  See  the  traditional  policy  of  keeping  the  Irish  in  ignorance,  urged  by  Curwen 
of  Dublin,  in  a  letter,  June  21,  ISef,  p.  152. 

t  Shirley,  p.  172.  +  O'Sullivan,  p.  77. 
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and  laboured  long,  confirming  them  in  the  faith.  One  of 
them,  Eugene  O'Hart,  Bishop  of  Achonry,  outlived  Eliza- 
beth, and  was  peaceably  buried  in  his  own  cathedral  church; 
another,  Donegh  M^Congal  of  Raphoe,  ruled  his  diocese  until 
his  death  in  1589;  the  last,  0*Herlity  of  Ross,  was  tyrannically 
imprisoned  by  the  English  in  1569.*  In  fine,  not  to  mention 
all  the  Catholic  bishops  who  were  appointed  later,  we  might 
ask  whether  Primate  Creogh  (whose  examination  before  Eng- 
lish inquisitors  is  published  by  Mr.  Shirley)  was  not  a  most 
respectable  link  in  the  apostolical  succession  ?  Surely  his 
testimony  loses  nothing  of  its  dignity  for  that  he,  like  the 
Apostles,  was  summoned  before  kings  and  councils ;  and  that 
he  endured  much  toil  and  travelling,  and  that  the  last  thirty 
years  of  his  life,  to  his  death  1595,  were  spent  in  the  Tower 
of  London,  where  persecution  attempted  to  rob  him  of  his 
character,  dearer  to  him  than  his  life.  These  are  the  fathers 
of  Ireland's  faith.  These  are  the  preservers  of  her  unbroken 
hierarchy  ;  its  ranks  were  thinned,  it  is  true,  but  never  broken. 
Protestants  ought  not  to  forget  that  the  Established  Church 
had  hardly  any  bishops  residing  in  Freland  from  1641  to  the 
Restoration.  If  twenty  years  could  not  interrupt  apostolical 
succession,  how,  even  on  their  own  principles,  can  they  dis- 
pute the  apostolical  succession  of  the  Irish  Catholic  Church? 
Certainly,  if  they  would  prove  the  legitimacy  of  their  Church, 
or  mitigate  the  feeling  of  hostility  to  its  privileges,  it  cannot 
be  by  provoking  inquiry  into  its  origin  and  history,  nor  by 
claiming  the  sanction  of  nobles,  commons,  or  prelates  in  Eli- 
zabeth's Parliament  of  1560. 
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OR,  THE  HISTORY  OF  PUSEYISM  IN  A  DREAM. 

I  THOUGHT  in  my  dream  that  I  found  myself  with  a  number 
of  others  wandering  about  on  a  somewhat  dreary  common, 
bounded  at  a  considerable  distance  to  the  right  by  a  very  high 
bank  surmounted  by  tall  trees,  whilst  to  the  left  it  stretched 
away  without  boundary  as  far  the  eye  could  reach.  Curious 
to  know  whither  the  common  led,  and  why  we  were  all  wan- 
dering there,  I  inquired  of  those  around  me,  and  learnt  that 
we  were  travelling  by  orders  of  the  king  towards  his  royal 
city,  where  we  should  receive  every  gift  that  could  make  life 

*  See  the  votes  of  the  Irish  Bishops  in  the  Council  of  Trent,  and  gome  notice 
of  their  lives,  in  O'SuUivan,  p.  108. 
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happy.  But  they  alarmed  me  by  adding,  that  not  every  path 
was  a  safe  one ;  for  that  there  was  one  in  particular  supposed 
by  many  to  lead  direct  to  the  royal  city,  which  would  be  found 
in  the  end  to  conduct  the  unfortunate  travellers  to  the  capital 
city  of  the  king's  enemy,  where  their  destruction  would  be 
certain.  I  begged  to  be  told  how  I  might  distinguish  this 
wrong  path  from  the  right  ones,  upon  which  one  of  those  near 
me,  who  seemed  disposed  to  take  especial  charge  of  me,  an- 
swered, that  happily  it  was  so  wide  and  conspicuous  a  road, 
that  I  could  not  possibly  mistake  it  for  the  others ;  and  point- 
ing to  the  high  bank  I  had  observed  to  the  right,  he  told  me 
that  was  the  fence  of  the  dangerous  road  to  which  he  alluded, 
which  was  commonly  known  by  the  name  of  the  old  Roman 
road.  He  expressed  great  pity  for  the  deluded  travellers  who 
were  pursuing  this  road,  and  told  me  that  they  were  kept  by 
the  artifices  of  the  police  in  such  complete  ignorance  of  their 
danger,  that  they  imagined  their  road  to  be  not  only  safe,  but 
the  07ili/  safe  way  to  the  royal  city.  I  pondered  these  words  a 
little,  and  then  said,  "  The  travellers  on  the  Roman  road  think 
theirs  the  only  safe  way,  and  we  on  the  common  think  the 
same  of  ours ;  one  or  other  must  be  mistaken,  which  of  us  is 
it?"  All  who  heard  my  question  smiled  at  the  ignorance  it 
displayed  ;  and  perceiving  this,  I  was  beginning  to  feel  ashamed 
of  it  myself;  but  my  friend  good-naturedly  said,  "  I  see  you 
are  new  to  this  journey,  and  have  never  heard  the  sad  history 
of  that  unfortunate  road.*'  Then  taking  me  by  the  hand,  and 
leading  me  along  his  own  path  on  the  common,  he  proceeded 
to  instruct  me  as  follows :  *'  The  Roman  road,"  he  said,  "  was 
originally  planned  by  most  excellent  engineers ;  and  if  it  had 
been  carried  on  as  they  began,  it  would  have  led  direct  to  the 
royal  city ;  but  after  the  first  hundred  miles,  or  even  fewer, 
another  less  skilful  set  of  engineers  took  it  in  hand  and  de- 
viated considerably  from  the  first  plan.  These  again  were  fol- 
lowed by  a  succession  of  others,  each  less  skilful  than  their 
predecessors,  and  many  of  them  actually  in  the  interest  of  the 
enemies  of  the  king,  until  at  last  the  road  was  made  to  take 
a  direction  so  entirely  contrary  to  that  which  had  been  origi- 
nally intended,  that  there  is  too  much  reason  to  fear  it  now 
kads  direct  to  the  city  of  the  enemy.  Besides  this,  from  the 
time  the  original  engineers  ceased  to  manage  the  road,  it  was 
allowed  gradually  to  fall  into  a  worse  and  worse  state  of  repair, 
until  at  last  it  became  almost  impassable,  and  it  was  next  to 
a  miracle  that  any  of  the  passengers  should  have  got  on  at  all 
with  safety  to  life  and  limb.  During  many  hundred  miles 
only  a  very  few  stragglers  found  out  these  paths  upon  the 
common,  but  the  great  mass  of  travellers  laboured  along  that 
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miserable  road  without  atterapting  to  mend  their  condition, 
partly  from  the  force  of  old  habit,  and  partly  from  the  extreme 
height  of  the  fences  on  each  side,  which  made  it  very  difficult 
for  any  one  to  catch  a  sight  of  the  country  beyond.  At  last, 
about  300  miles  back,  a  few  spirited  individuals  climbed  to  the 
top  of  the  left  fence,  and  seeing  the  superior  advantages  of 
this  common,  forced  their  way  into  it.  Their  example  was 
followed  by  multitudes,  notwithstanding  the  violence  of  the 
police,  who  used  the  most  unjustifiable  means  to  prevent  their 
obtaining  their  liberty ;  and  from  that  time  the  common  has 
always  continued  to  be  a  high-road  for  passengers,  although 
there  are  still  too  many  who,  either  from  blindness  or  wilful- 
ness, refuse  to  avail  themselves  of  the  new  discovery,  and 
obstinately  persevere  in  keeping  to  the  old  road."  When  my 
instructor  ceased  speaking,  his  history  was  confirmed  by  all 
who  overheard  our  conversation  ;  and  whenever  I  thought 
afterwards  of  the  Roman  road,  it  was  only  to  congratulate 
myself  that  I  was  safely  beyond  its  bounds. 

As  I  followed  the  steps  of  my  guide  for  several  miles  along 
the  common,  I  observed  that  there  was  no  appearance  of  any 
good  straight  road  across  it,  but  that  the  passengers  were  walk- 
ing in  various  little  paths ;  some,  as  it  seemed,  choosing  their 
way  quite  at  random,  but  others  carefully  guiding  themselves 
by  frequent  observation  of  the  heavens,  by  the  compass,  and 
by  the  faint  gleam  of  light  in  the  distant  horizon  which  marked 
the  direction  of  the  royal  city.  They  did  not  seem,  however, 
to  be  very  scientific  in  their  use  of  these  guides  of  their  course; 
for  after  making  the  very  same  observations,  two  passengers 
would  often  be  seen  to  start  in  directly  opposite  paths.  I 
asked  my  guide  whether  he  thought  that  these  paths,  which 
seemed  to  intersect  each  other  in  every  direction,  would  all 
lead  alike  eventually  to  the  royal  city ;  to  which  he  replied, 
that  the  divergence  I  observed  was  much  more  trifling  than  at 
first  sight  appeared  ;  that  almost  all  the  paths  on  the  common, 
whatever  their  windings  might  be,  would  reunite  at  last  at  the 
gates  of  the  city,  and  that  therefore  every  one  was  quite  at 
liberty  to  make  his  own  observations  and  choose  whichever 
path  seemed  to  him  the  most  direct.  Notwithstanding  this,  1 
could  not  help  observing  that  many  of  the  walkers  in  the  several 
patlis  looked  with  uneasiness  on  those  who  were  not  shaping 
their  course  in  the  same  direction  with  themselves,  as  if  they 
thought  them  in  error,  and  feared  that  some  evil  would  bef^il 
them  in  consequence.  However,  I  continued  unreflectingly 
to  follow  the  footsteps  of  my  guide,  taking  the  accuracy  of 
his  observations  upon  trust  (although  I  knew  nothing  of  the 
amount  of  his  scientific  knowledge,  except  that  it  was  greatly 
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sup'^rioi-  to  my  own);  and  when,  shortly  after,  I  became  sepa- 
rated from  him  in  the  crowd,  and  tlien  altogether  lost  sight  of 
him,  1  still  continued  for  some  time  mechanically  to  pursue 
the  same  path.  At  last,  however,  the  necessity  of  choosing 
between  the  paths  which  from  time  to  time  presented  them- 
selves before  me  compelled  me  to  begin  to  take  observations 
of  the  heavens,  and  to  consult  the  compass  for  myself,  as  I 
had  seen  others  do;  but  the  experiment  soon  made  me  so 
painfully  conscious  of  my  incapacity  for  the  task,  and  so  uneasy 
lest  I  should  miss  my  way,  that  I  began  to  look  out  anxiously 
for  some  one  whom  I  could  trust  to  help  me  in  making  a 
choice  among  these  perplexing  paths. 

It  was  not  long  before  I  saw  a  knot  of  people  gathered 
round  two  or  three  men  who  were  speaking  with  great  vehe- 
mence, and  seemed  to  be  giving  instructions  on  the  state  of 
the  common  and  the  true  path  to  the  royal  city.     I  saw  by 
their  dress  that  they  were  some  of  the  overseers  of  the  road ; 
and  hoping  that  they  might  prove  to  be  the  very  guides  I  was 
wishing  for,  I  drew  near  to  listen  to  them,  though  by  so  doing 
I  was  obliged  to  approach  much  nearer  the  dangerous  old  Ro- 
man road  than  my  former  instructor  would  have  at  all  approved. 
When  I  was  once  near  enough  to  hear  them,  the  power  of 
their  words  and  the  earnestness  of  their  manner,  joined  with  my 
previous  uneasiness,  soon  induced  me  to  trust  myself  to  their 
ouidance.     From  my  new  instructors  I  presently  heard  a  some« 
what  different  version  of  the  history  I  had  before  been  told  of 
the  first  outbreak  of  passengers  into  the  common.     In  the  first 
place,  they  gave  a  much  more  favourable  description  of  the  state 
of  the  Roman  road  at  the  point  where  this  outbreak  occurred  ; 
it  was,  they  said,  certainly  out  of  repair,  but  by  no  means  im- 
passable ;  neither  would  they  allow  that  it  had,  up  to  that  place, 
materially  deviated  from  the  original  plan.     Their  account  of 
the  event  was  as  follows.     Many  skilful  engineers,  they  said,, 
began  to  suspect  just  about  that  point  that  the  road  had  slightly 
diverged  from  the  plan  laid  down  in  the  ancient  maps,  and,  had 
they   been  permitted,  they  would  have  rectified  these  errors, 
and  also  put  the  whole  road  in  a  state  of  perfect  repair.     The 
authorities,  however,  unfortunately  not  only  approved  the  old 
deviations,  but  also  allowed  the  road  to  take  a  fresh  turn  in 
a  direction  yet  more  obviously  inconsistent  with   the  original 
plan.     Upon  this,  the  engineers,  who  were  bent  upon  the  re- 
formation of  the  road,  immediately  laid  the  plan  of  a  new  one, 
which  should  continue,  on  the  whole,  the  direction  of  the  an- 
cient road  before  the  last  unfortunate  turn  to  the  right  had 
been  taken,   but  corrected  according  to  the  most  authentic 
charts  existing  of  the  first  three  or  four  hundred  miles  of  the 
VOL.  xr.  K 
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road.  On  this  reformed  line  we  were  all  now  walking;  and 
they  contended  that  although  the  fence  between  it  and  the 
ancient  road  had,  unfortunately,  never  been  taken  down,  yet 
that  they  were  in  fact  identical,  so  that  ours  ought  to  be  called 
the  continuation  of  the  old  road,  and  the  Roman  road,  after 
the  new  turn  to  the  right,  ought,  in  strictness,  to  be  called  the 
new  road.  Our  instructors  also  said,  that  the  engineers  who 
planned  our  road  never  intended  the  passengers  to  wander 
about  as  they  were  now  doing  all  over  the  common,  each 
taking  observations  of  the  heavens  and  guiding  his  course  for 
himself;  on  the  contrary,  they  had  strictly  marked  out  the 
boundaries  on  both  sides,  beyond  which  no  one  ought  to  stray 
who  wished  to  travel  on  the  royal  road  to  the  royal  city.  On 
hearing  this  I  looked  around  in  quest  of  the  boundaries,  and 
readily  enough  perceived  that  to  the  right,  being  no  other  than 
the  bank  of  the  Roman  road  with  a  strong  palisade  at  its  foot ; 
but  I  looked  in  vain  for  any  fence  on  the  other  side,  until  at 
last  they  pointed  out  to  me  a  line  of  posts,  originally  intended, 
perhaps,  to  be  connected  with  bars  or  chains,  but  now  stand- 
ing quite  disjoined  from  each  other,  and  opposing  no  kind 
of  obstacle  to  the  free  ingress  and  egress  of  the  travellers.  I 
then  remembered  that  the  path  along  which  my  first  guide  had 
led  me  had  kept  very  near  to  this  line  of  posts  ;  but  it  cer- 
tainly had  never  occurred  either  to  him  or  to  me,  or  to  any  of 
those  near  us,  that  it  was  meant  for  a  fence,  or  that  there  was 
any  harm  in  overstepping  it :  for  many  of  the  passengers  crossed 
the  boundary  backwards  and  forwards  quite  at  their  pleasure  ; 
and  the  part  of  the  common  beyond  the  posts  was  quite  as 
much  thronged  by  travellers  as  the  part  within  them,  which  we 
were  now  taught  to  look  upon  as  being  exclusively  the  royal 
road.  My  new  guides  lamented  greatl}^  this  unfinished  state 
of  the  fence,  and  explained  to  us  that  the  plan  of  the  road  had 
never  yet  been  properly  carried  out,  in  consequence  of  the 
wilfulness  of  the  passengers,  who,  from  the  time  it  was  first 
designed,  had  chosen  each  to  take  his  own  course,  until  the 
whole  turf  was  so  cut  up  by  intersecting  paths  that  all  appear- 
ance of  a  public  road  was  lost.  They  therefore  exhorted  us 
now  to  begin  following  without  delay  the  original  line  of  our 
reformed  road,  which,  they  said,  was  designed  from  an  ancient 
chart  of  the  first  three  hundred  miles  of  the  road,  a  copy  of 
which  they  held  in  their  hands.  They  directed  us  to  keep 
strictly  mid-way  between  the  bank  on  the  right  and  the  line 
of  posts  on  the  left,  adding  that  if  all  the  passengers  on  the 
road  could  be  persuaded  to  do  the  same,  a  very  respectable 
high  road  would  soon  be  worn,  and  no  one  need  be  afraid  of 
losing  his  way. 
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The  earnest  manner  of  these  speakers  was  so  impressive, 
that  almost  all  of  us  who  were  listening  to  them  obeyed  them 
at  once  and  took  the  path  in  which  they  led  the  way ;  and  I 
observed  that  many  others  continued  to  collect  gradually  from 
all  parts  of  the  road,  and  to  follow  our  leaders  zealously, 
straight  on  in  the  middle  of  the  road,  until  at  last  our  path 
certainly  began  to  look  considerably  wider  and  more  distinct 
than  the  rest.  Those  travellers  who  still  kept  close  to  the  line 
of  posts  looked  with  distrust  on  this  strong  movement  towards 
the  middle  of  the  road  :  some  laughed,  and  said  that  if  we 
wanted  a  beaten  track  we  had  better  go  and  leap  the  right  fence 
at  once,  and  give  ourselves  up  to  the  direction  of  the  old  po- 
lice ;  whilst  others  more  seriously  prophesied  that  our  middle 
path  would  be  soon  found  to  take  a  turn  and  re-unite  itself  to 
the  Roman  road.  Our  leaders  in  the  middle  path  seemed 
much  shocked  and  offended  at  this  prediction,  and  retorted 
that  the  stragglers  to  the  left,  far  as  their  paths  seemed  to  di- 
verge from  the  old  road,  were  yet  more  in  the  way  to  get  over 
the  right  fence  than  themselves.  After  this  rather  paradoxical 
assertion,  I  was  much  astonished,  as  1  followed  the  crowd  in 
the  middle  of  the  road,  to  observe  that  the  very  guides  who  had 
at  first  exhorted  us  so  earnestly  to  keep  strictly  to  the  middle 
path  were  beginning  sensibly  to  decline  from  it  towards  the 
right.  Those  on  the  left  observed  it  too,  and  shouted  to 
them  in  derision,  that  they  were  now  fulfilling  what  had  been 
predicted  of  them  from  the  first ;  to  which  our  guides  replied, 
that  they  had  no  intention  of  getting  over  the  fence,  but  that 
the  ancient  charts  by  which  they  were  shaping  their  course 
shewed  them  that  their  own  path  lay  a  trifle  too  much  to  the 
left,  which  made  it  absolutely  necessary  to  take  a  few  steps  in 
the  direction  of  the  old  road.  And  now  that  the  leaders  had 
once  forsaken  the  middle  of  the  road,  they  proceeded,  as  it 
seemed  to  me,  with  greater  hesitation  than  before  ;  and  I  began 
to  suspect  that  further  study  of  the  ancient  charts  had  made 
them  less  satisfied  than  at  first  with  the  original  plan  of  the 
reformed  road,  so  that  instead  of  following  that  line  implicitly 
as  they  did  at  the  beginning,  they  were  really  marking  out  as 
they  went  along  a  new  line  of  their  own.  They  were  con- 
stantly taking  careful  observations  of  the  heavens,  and  looking 
earnestly  on  the  compass,  always  comparing  the  results  with 
the  ancient  charts;  and  when  these  were  not  sufficiently  clear, 
I  observed  with  surprise  that  they  now  looked  to  the  course  of 
the  Roman  road  as  a  sort  of  guide  to  their  own,  and  no  longer 
as  a  mark  from  which  they  were  always  to  keep  at  a  certain 
distance.  At  the  same  time  I  perceived  that  though  on  the 
whole  the  crowd  moved  on  steadily  towards  the  right  fence,  yet 
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there  was  far  less  of  order  and  uniformity  in  tlieir  movements 
than  there  had  been  at  first.  Fresh  leaders  from  time  to  time 
appeared,  each  taking  observations  of  the  heavens  and  study- 
ing the  compass  and  the  charts  for  himself,  and  each  leading  a 
little  band  of  followers  in  his  own  peculiar  path.  Soon  after, 
the  travellers  appeared  to  be  broken  up  into  knots  of  two  or 
three,  proceeding  in  different  lines  and  at  different  rates  of 
speed;  and  at  last  I  could  scarcely  see  any  two  who  were 
really  walking  together,  though  all  were  tending  in  the  same 
direction.  There  were  some  more  impetuous  than  the  rest, 
who  broke  away  from  all  who  attempted  to  hold  them,  forced 
themselves  through  the  palisade,  rushed  up  the  steep  bank,  and 
were  soon  lost  sight  of  as  they  leaped  down  into  the  Roman 
road ;  but  these  were  few,  and  their  proceeding  was  looked 
upon  with  very  grave  displeasure  by  the  rest  of  the  travellers. 
Most  of  us,  however,  went  on  our  way  with  great  caution, 
feeling  ourselves  to  be  launched  on  a  difficult  and  perhaps 
dangerous  course,  and  seeing  that  our  first  guides  were  not  so. 
sure  of  the  way  as  they  thought  themselves  at  the  beginning. 
We  saw  that  we  were  rapidly  advancing  towards  the  Roman 
road,  of  which  we  all  had  an  instinctive  dread ;  and  yet  if  we 
would  guide  our  course  according  to  the  ancient  charts,  and 
the  best  observations  of  the  heavens  and  of  the  compass,  we 
could  neither  turnback  nor  stop  short.  All  who  had  any  influ- 
ence redoubled  their  exhortations  to  every  one  of  us  to  use  all 
the  means  in  our  power  to  discover  the  right  way,  charging  us 
to  be  especially  diligent  in  the  use  of  the  compass  with  which 
each  of  us  had  been  provided  on  his  entrance  into  the  road, 
and  which,  they  said,  required  no  scientific  skill,  but  only  a 
steady  hand  and  clear  eye  to  use  it  properly.  On  this  account 
also  they  warned  us  to  be  especially  careful  not  to  stumble 
and  fall,  lest  the  dust  of  the  road  should  get  into  our  eyes  ;  for 
this  dust,  they  said,  was  known  so  materially  to  affect  the  sight, 
that  if  it  once  touched  the  eye,  it  would  render  accuracy  of 
observation  almost  impossible.  I  saw  that  this  warning  was 
not  lost  on  most  of  those  who  heard  it,  but  that  they  went  on 
with  the  utmost  circumspection,  examining  cautiously  and  even 
timidly  every  step  that  they  made. 

In  this  manner  we  proceeded  for  a  tolerable  length  of  time, 
until  the  great  body  of  the  crowd  had  reached  the  palisade 
which  has  been  already  mentioned  as  separating  the  common 
from  the  bank  of  the  Roman  roxid.  This  was  a  much  more 
effectual  fence  than  the  corresponding  line  of  posts  which  I 
spoke  of  on  the  other  side  of  the  road  ;  for  between  each  of 
these  posts  there  were  driven  in  thirty-nine  stout  stakes  pretty 
close  to  each  other,  and  no  one  could  possibly  mistake  that  it 
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was  intended  to  keep  the  passengers  on  the  common  from  tres- 
passing on  the  bank  of  the  Roman  road.  A  printed  notice 
explained  that  the  palisade  had  been  put  up  shortly  after  the 
reformed  road  was  first  laid  out,  with  the  consent  and  approval 
of  the  then  overseers  of  the  said  road  ;  and  the  stakes  were 
marked  all  over  with  the  names  of  the  overseers  of  the  road 
from  that  time  until  now;  for  it  was  the  custom,  whenever  any 
one  was  sworn  in  to  any  office  on  the  road,  to  require  him  to 
chalk  his  name  upon  one  of  the  stakes,  in  token  that  he  united 
his  consent  and  approval  with  tliat  of  those  who  had  gone  be- 
fore him,  and  under  whose  auspices  the  palisade  had  been  first 
put  up.  When,  as  I  have  said,  our  progress  towards  the  Ro- 
man road  was  checked  by  this  barrier,  there  was  something  of 
a  pause  to  see  what  was  to  be  done  next.  Some  tore  out  two 
or  three  stakes  without  ceremony  and  forced  their  way  through, 
or  else  walked  through  the  gaps  left  by  those  who  had  gone  be- 
fore ;  but  others  were  much  displeased  at  this  conduct,  and  said 
that  it  was  highly  disrespectful  to  the  authorities  of  the  road. 
Such  of  the  overseers  as  had  led  or  joined  the  movement  felt 
this  difficulty  the  most,  as  might  have  been  expected ;  for  every 
one  of  them  had  written  his  name  on  the  stakes  with  perfect 
good-will  when  first  he  was  sworn  in,  and  there  were  all  the 
names  still  quite  legible;  yet  now  many  of  them  heartily 
wished  the  palisade  had  never  been  put  up  at  all.  At  last  the 
most  influential  of  them  all  went  up  to  the  palisade,  and  after 
examining  and  handling  the  stakes  very  deliberately  one  by 
one,  he  succeeded  with  wonderful  strength  and  ingenuity  in 
bending  them,  some  outwards,  some  inwards,  some  sideways, 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  leave  just  space  enough  between  as 
a  man  could  with  great  difficulty  squeeze  himself  through. 
Having  accomplished  this  feat,  he  first  forced  his  own  body 
through  the  narrow  opening,  and  then  invited  others  to  follow 
him,  giving  it  as  his  opinion  that  thereby  no  disrespect  would 
be  shewn  to  the  authorities,  since,  if  the  palisade  had  been 
intended  to  be  really  an  efficient  barrier,  it  never  would  have 
been  made  of  such  pliant  materials.  At  least,  this  is  the  ver- 
sion of  the  story  which  was  current  amongst  my  own  immediate 
neighbours  and  friends  on  the  common;  for  it  happened  that  as 
he  was  some  way  ahead  of  me,  I  was  not  near  enough  to  watch 
him  very  closely  myself.  I  afterwards  heard,  however,  that  his 
own  account  of  the  matter  was  very  different;  he  said  that 
when  first  the  palisade  was  made,  it  had  not  been  continuous  or 
strong,  but  on  the  contrary  that  it  had  been  left  open  on  pur- 
pose to  admit  stragglers  from  the  old  Roman  road,  who  would 
not  have  had  courage  either  to  break  it  down  or  to  climb  over 
it ;  moreover,  that  it  had  been  put  together  by  bad  workmen. 
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who  had  different  notions  liow  the  line  was  to  be  drawn  ;  and 
beginning  at  different  ends  of  the  Hne,  no  wonder  they  did  not 
meet  and  make  their  job  complete.  He  said  that  what  had 
given  to  the  palisade  that  appearance  of  strength  and  continu- 
ity which  imposed  upon  people  looking  at  it  from  a  distance, 
was  a  very  extraordinary  crop  of  a  nasty  poisonous  plant,* 
which  had  not  only  been  allowed  to  run  wild  for  the  last  two 
or  three  hundred  years,  but  even  some  of  the  overseers  them- 
selves, through  a  mistaken  sense  of  duty,  had  bestowed  great 
pains  on  its  cultivation,  until  at  length  it  had  attained  such 
gigantic  proportions  as  quite  to  overtop  the  original  stakes, 
besides  filling  up  all  the  gaps  and  crevices  with  such  a  tangled 
mass  of  verdure  that  it  required  a  stout  arm  and  very  deter- 
mined courage  to  force  a  pr.ssage  through  it;  that  fortunately 
his  arm  was  strong  and  his  courage  good,  and  he  had  simply 
cleared  a  passage  for  himself  and  any  others  that  might  choose 
to  follow  him,  by  removing  this  noxious  weed,  without  bend- 
ing or  in  any  way  meddling  with  the  stakes  of  the  palisade, 
which  in  fact  he  had  only  restored  to  their  original  condition. 

I  will  not  pretend  to  say  which  of  these  versions  is  cor- 
rect ;  I  only  know  that  anyhow  the  step  that  had  been  taken 
excited  much  commotion  throughout  the  common,  and  a  gene- 
ral outcry  was  raised  against  the  mr.nner  in  which  the  barrier 
had  been  treated  by  one  who  was  bound  by  his  office,  they 
said,  to  maintain  it  in  its  integrity.  Nevertheless,  in  spite  of 
all  that  was  said,  great  numbers  pressed  forwards  and  scram- 
bled through  between  the  stakes  somehow  or  other,  after  the 
example  of  their  leader.  Many  proposals  were  made  to  the 
highest  authorities  upon  the  common  to  check  this  movement, 
by  driving  in  new  stakes,  or  at  least  strengthening  the  old 
ones  with  cross-bars,  to  prevent  a  similar  occurrence  for  the 
future  ;  but  they  were  always  successfully  resisted  by  the  com- 
bined efforts  of  those  who  had  already  passed  the  barrier,  or 
who  thought  it  not  unlikely  that  they  should  pass  it,  and  of 
others  in  still  larger  numbers,  who,  though  they  had  no  inten- 
tion of  ever  passing  the  barrier  themselves,  yet  entertained  the 
higliest  respect  for  the  overseer  who  had  set  the  example  of  so 
doing,  and  would  not  consent  to  any  thing  that  could  have  the 
effect  of  excluding  him  from  the  limits  of  the  road. 

In  the  midst  of  the  general  confusion  and  uproar  which  at- 
tended this  little  incident,  I  stood  still  for  a  few  minutes,  apart 
from  my  companions,  to  clear  my  ideas  by  sober  reflection  ;  for 
in  truth  T  was  not  a  little  puzzled  and  bewildered  by  what  had 
happened.  I  said  to  myself,  "  A  little  while  ago  our  guides  told 

*  Well  known  to  botanists,  we  believe,  as  a  species  of  bindweed,  under  the 
name  of  prajudicium  viruleniinn. 
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us,  that  since  the  unfortunate  turn  to  the  right  which  was  taken 
three  hundred  miles  back  in  the  line  of  the  Roman  road,  that 
road  had  diverged  so  far  from  the  ancient  plan  that  it  could  no 
longer  be  trusted;  yet  now  I  see  the  very  same  men  who  told 
us  this  so  intent  on  getting  close  up  to  the  bank,  and  exactly 
following  the  line  of  the  old  road,  that  those  who  scruple  to 
break  down  the  barrier  actually  devise  means  of  creeping 
through  it.  What  can  be  the  reason  of  this  change  ?  It  must 
be  that  farther  study  of  the  ancient  charts,  coupled  with  more 
careful  observations,  has  shewn  them  that  what  they  took  to 
be  a  wrong  turn  to  the  right  was  not  wrong,  and  that  the 
present  line  of  the  Roman  roid  is,  after  all,  the  only  one  in 
existence  that  corresponds  to  the  ancient  plans.  I  have  been 
suspecting  this  some  time,  and  now  I  am  sure  of  it.  Their 
acknowledged  skill  in  science  and  long  practice  in  observation 
is  sufficient  guarantee  to  me  that  they  are  not  likely  now  to  be 
themselves  deceived,  and  their  honesty  in  thus  practically  avow- 
ing former  mistakes  is  sufficient  guarantee  that  they  are  not 
wilfully  deceiving  others  ;  therefore  there  is  no  course  for  me 
but  to  follow  them  across  the  barrier,  and  the  most  straight- 
forward path  is  the  best."  So  saying,  I  stepped  through  the 
nearest  gap  in  the  palisade,  and  found  myself  within  a  few 
paces  of  the  foot  of  the  bank  which  separated  me  from  the 
Roman  road.  From  the  time  that  we  had  first  approached  near 
enough  to  obtain  a  sight  of  this  green  sloping  bank,  crowned 
with  venerable  trees,  an  irresistible  attraction  had  drawn  me 
forwards ;  and  now  that  I  found  myself  actually  at  its  foot, 
within  reach  of  the  perfume  of  the  flow'ers  from  the  inner  side, 
and  within  hearing  of  the  sweet  singing  of  the  birds,  I  could 
not  resist  the  desire  I  felt  of  springing  forwards  and  climbing 
the  steep  bank,  in  order  to  get  a  sight  of  the  road  itself.  Those 
whom  I  had  seen,  at  former  stages  of  our  progress,  break  away 
from  the  rest  and  climb  over  the  fence  into  the  Roman  road, 
had  for  the  most  part  rushed  up  the  bank  with  considerable 
impetuosity,  and  leaped  down  at  once  into  the  road  ;  but  those 
who,  with  me,  were  now  beghming  to  climb  proceeded  in  a  very 
different  manner.  They  seemed  no  more  to  think  of  entering 
the  Roman  road  than  they  did  when  they  were  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  common ;  being  quite  absorbed  with  all  the  novel- 
ties they  met  with  on  the  bank  or  could  see  upon  the  road,  and 
endeavouring  rather  to  walk  along  upon  the  steep  of  the  bank 
than  really  to  ascend  it ;  although  the  difficulty  of  keeping  their 
footing  upon  such  sloping  ground  often  compelled  them  to 
take  a  step  upwards,  which  brought  them,  almost  unconsci- 
ously, gradually  nearer  and  nearer  the  top.  There  were  seve- 
ral of  these  whose  sole  attention  was  engrossed  with  a  scheme 
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for  forniing  a  new  path  in  the  narrow  space  between  the  pali- 
sade and  the  foot  of  the  bank,  which,  they  said,  might  follow 
the  course  of  the  bank,  if  preferred,  whenever  the  two  were 
not  parallel.  Some  of  them  were  busily  engaged  in  taking 
cuttings  of  tlie  fiowers  that  strayed  over  from  the  innei'  side  of 
the  fence,  and  slips  from  the  trees  which  grew  on  the  top,  and 
handing  them  down  to  those  below,  gave  orders  that  they 
should  be  planted  along  the  foot  of  the  bank  for  the  adorn- 
ment of  the  proposed  highway  ;  whilst  others  again  climbed 
up  high  enough  to  watch  the  police  arrangements  of  the  road, 
and  take  notes  of  tiie  written  regulations  for  the  passengers, 
with  a  view  of  adapting  them  to  the  use  of  the  new  path. 
They  recommended  their  scheme  with  the  utmost  earnestness, 
assuring  their  hearers  that  when  the  young  slips  and  cuttings 
should  be  grown  up,  and  the  new  police  arrangements  should 
be  brought  tobear,  the  new  road  would  quite  equal  the  beauty 
and  order  of  the  Roman  road,  with  which,  in  fact,  but  for 
the  accident  of  the  fence,  it  might  be  considered  as  identical. 
Some  of  the  most  sanguine  even  ventured  to  hope  th  ;t  the 
time  was  not  far  distant  w^hen  the  authorities  of  the  Roman 
road,  opening  their  eyes  to  the  beauty,  excellent  arrangements, 
and  strictly  parallel  course  of  the  new  path,  would  order  the 
fence  to  be  moved  farther  back,  and  take  in  the  new  piece  to 
widen  their  own  road,  to  the  manifest  advantage  of  both.  Not- 
withstanding these  bright  promises,  I  observed  that  very  few 
could  be  prevailed  upon  to  lake  the  proposed  line,  so  that  there 
seemed  very  little  chance  of  any  thing  like  a  visible  path  being 
worn.  Few  could  be  induced  to  come  near  the  bank  at  all ; 
and  of  these  almost  all  immediately  forsook  the  path  at  the 
foot,  and  began  to  climb  the  bank  itself.  Even  those  who 
were  so  anxious  about  the  formation  of  the  path  were  them- 
selves, on  one  pretext  or  other,  half-way  up  the  bank,  and 
often  lent  a  helping  hand  to  those  below  them  to  bring  them 
up  to  their  own  level ;  until  at  last  I  began  to  suspect  that  they 
intended  the  whole  of  the  bank  to  be  part  of  their  proposed 
new  road,  though  they  did  not  like  to  say  so  openly,  and  that 
they  only  intended  the  level  strip  at  the  foot  for  such  as  were 
not  strong  or  steady  enough  to  walk  forward  without  slipping 
on  so  steep  a  declivity. 

For  my  own  part,  I  was  neither  disponed,  on  the  one  hand, 
to  join  the  travellers  in  the  proposed  new  path,  nor,  on  the 
other  hand,  did  1  envy  the  lofty  position  of  others  who  had 
climbed  to  the  top  and  were  actually  walking  along  upon  the 
very  ridge.  My  sole  object  at  first  was,  as  I  have  said,  to 
climb  high  enough  to  see  with  my  own  eyes  the  road  of  which 
1  had  heard  so  much  ;  and  I  therefore  continued  steadily  to 
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ascend  until  the  Roman  road  lay  before  me.  Prepared  as  I 
was  by  this  time  to  find  its  true  state  entirely  different  from 
the  evil  reports  about  it  that  were  prevalent  on  the  common, 
I  yet  could  scarcely  bcdicve  my  eyes  when  I  saw  before  me 
a  straight  road,  in  perfect  repair,  along  which  thousands  of 
passengers  were  travelling  with  a  security  and  freedom  from 
uneasiness  whicli  was  quite  a  novel  sight  to  me,  after  the 
doubting  anxious  pilgrims  with  whom  I  had  travelled  over  the 
common.  I  was  struck  also  with  the  picturesque  beauty  of 
the  road,  which  was  skirted  on  both  sides  with  verdant  banks, 
clothed  with  flowers  of  every  hue  and  breathing  the  most  de- 
licious perfume,  and  crowned  with  the  venerable  trees  which 
I  had  long  seen  from  afar,  whilst  a  stream  of  the  clearest  water 
flowed  along  the  side  of  the  road  to  refresh  the  travellers  when 
weary  of  their  journey.  I  also  perceived  that  the  passengers 
on  this  road,  being  spared  all  perplexities  about  finding  their 
way,  were  able  to  advance  far  more  rapidly  and  with  less  fatigue 
than  those  to  whom  I  had  been  accustomed ;  and  I  saw  too 
that  each  individual  received  personal  assistance  in  his  pro- 
gress from  the  overseers  of  the  road,  such  as  the  overseers  on 
the  common  did  not  even  attempt  to  afford.  The  utm.ost  that 
the  most  active  amongst  them  had  ever  been  able  to  do,  was 
to  spare  such  passengers  as  would  trust  them  the  trouble  of 
choosing  their  own  path,  by  walking  before  them  and  giving 
them  general  directions  how  to  follow  ;  whereas  on  this  road 
ever)'  traveller  was  placed  under  the  especial  charge  of  some 
one  overseer,  to  whom  he  applied  in  the  slightest  difficulty, 
and  who  was  bound  to  afford  him  iumiediate  assistance.  I 
watched  the  overseers  on  duty  with  much  interest,  and  saw 
them  engaged  sometimes  in  raising  up  the  travellers  who  had 
fallen,  sometimes  in  removing  stones  from  before  their  feet, 
sometimes  in  supporting  the  feeble,  and  sometimes  in  direct- 
ing the  more  delicate  passengers  which  side  of  the  road  to 
choose,  and  how  best  to  shelter  themselves  from  the  sun  and 
wind.  I  called  to  mind  the  rugged  parts  of  the  common  over 
which  we  had  passed  without  help,  and  thought  how  welcome 
such  friendly  guides  would  have  been,  could  we  then  have 
found  them.  As  I  was  thus  looking  upon  the  road,  I  saw  writ- 
ten up  in  large  letters,  "  The  king's  highway;"  and  as  I  read 
the  words,  I  could  not  but  acknowledge  to  myself  that  it  fully 
answered  all  my  imaginings  of  v^^hat  the  royal  road  to  the  royal 
city  ought  to  be.  As  this  thought  passed  through  my  mind, 
I  looked  back  upon  the  dreary  common  and  the  doubtful  road 
to  which  I  had  once  tried  to  give  that  glorious  title ;  and  the 
contrast  between  the  two  at  once  completed  the  conviction, 
"  If  there  be  a  royal  road  at  all,   this  is   that  road."      The 
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thought  spurred  me  onwards,  and  I  sprang  up  to  the  top  of 
the  bank  with  the  half- formed  purpose  of  leaping  down  at 
once  on  the  other  side.  When,  however,  1  reached  the  top, 
and  perceived  the  giddy  height  on  which  I  stood,  I  was  no 
longer  surprised  that  some  should  have  preferred  walking 
along  upon  the  top  to  venturing  on  such  a  terrible  leap,  for 
the  level  of  tlie  road  was  much  lower  than  I  expected ;  more- 
over the  bank  was  quite  perpendicular.  I  sickened  as  I 
looked  down,  and  my  courage  failed  me.  I  turned  for  counsel 
to  my  fellow-adventurers  on  the  fence,  and  soon  learnt  that 
they  all  took  part  with  my  fears,  and  strongly  advised  me  not 
to  be  so  rash  as  to  leap  down  from  such  a  height,  but  rather 
to  follow  them,  and  make  my  way  along  as  well  as  I  could 
upon  the  top  of  the  bank.  Accordingly  I  moved  on  upon  a 
very  narrow  path,  made  rugged  by  the  roots  of  the  trees, 
and  affording  a  very  imperfect  footing  in  consequence  of  the 
crumbling  nature  of  the  soil,  which  gave  way  under  the  slight- 
est pressure,  so  that  I  should  have  often  slipped  but  for  the 
support  of  friendly  hands.  I  thought  our  position  rather  a 
perilous  one,  and  I  saw  that  the  passengers  on  the  Roman  road 
thought  so  too,  and  wondered  that  we  did  not  come  down 
from  our  dangerous  eminence. either  on  one  side  or  the  other. 
I  could  distinctly  read  the  warnings  set  up  by  the  way-side 
against  the  perils  of  by-paths,  and  the  repeated  invitations  to 
come  into  the  load  as  the  only  place  of  safety,  and  all  this 
made  mo  feel  sometimes  a  little  uneasy ;  but  ni}'  companions 
were  of  opinion  that  none  of  these  warnings  could  be  meant 
to  apply  to  the  path  on  which  we  then  were,  because  the 
authorities  of  the  road  never  could  have  contemplated  the 
possibility  of  any  one's  walking  there. 

This  answer  by  no  means  quieted  my  fears;  but  there  was 
one  who  said,  **  As  long  as  you  find  you  can  get  on  at  all  upon 
the  fence,  keep  to  it.  You  know^  that  you  are  alive  and  well 
so  far,  and  that  no  harm  has  happened  to  you  here  as  yet ; 
but  you  don't  know  but  that  you  may  break  your  neck  in  the 
fall,  if  you  attempt  to  leap  into  the  road.  It  may  come  to 
that  at  last,  but  do  not  leap  before  you  are  obliged;  push  on 
at  all  hazards  for  the  present :  who  knows  but  that  the  fence 
may  become  lower  further  on  ?"  This  seemed  reasonable,  and 
I  went  on  for  some  time  with  more  tranquillity^  encouraged 
by  his  words  and  example,  as  well  as  that  of  others  who  pre- 
ceded me,  so  that  I  was  not  at  all  tempted  to  follow  those  few 
whom  I  saw  from  time  to  time  leap  off  the  fence  into  the  road. 
I  only  watched  them  with  interest,  and  remarked  that,  as  far 
as  I  could  judge,  they  did  not  seem  so  jarred  by  the  shock  as 
I  should  have  expected ;  on  the  contrary,  whenever  I  caught 
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sight  of  them,  they  seemed  to  be  walking  briskly  along  the 
road  as  if  nothing  \vas  the  matter;  excepting  one  only,  who 
appeared  to  be  much  hurt  by  the  fall  (having,  I  suppose, 
slipped  off  the  top  before  he  was  aware) ;  he  never  seemed 
quite  to  recover  it,  and  after  a  little  while  made  his  way  back 
over  the  fence  again  as  fast  as  he  could,  and  I  soon  lost  sight 
of  him.  This  state  of  tranquillity,  hovv'ever,  was  not  of  long 
duration ;  all  my  fears  and  disquiet  were  speedily  renewed  by 
seeing  the  most  daring  of  our  leaders  (the  same  who  had  first 
forced  his  way  through  the  palisade,  and  in  whose  courage  and 
sagacity  we  all  put  implicit  trust)  suddenly  stop  short  and 
declare  that  he  would  go  on  no  farther.  He  did  not,  how- 
ever, take  the  leap  at  once,  but  quietly  sat  down  on  the  top  of 
the  fence  with  his  feet  hanging  towards  the  road,  as  if  he 
meant  to  take  his  time  about  it,  and  let  himself  down  easily. 

1  had  scarcely  asked  myself  wliat  was  to  be  done  under 
these  new  circumstances,  when  another  of  the  overseers,  who 
had  been  my  particular  companion  and  guide  since  I  mounted 
the  fence,  and  now  walked  immediately  before  me,  and  who 
had  always  been  more  fearless  than  most  of  the  adventurers, 
seemed  suddenly  to  see  some  danger  before  him — stopped  short 
— and  without  saying  a  word,  sprang  down  into  the  road  with 
such  force  that  the  ground  crumbled  away  under  my  feet — 
I  felt  myself  falling — my  head  turned  giddy  —  and  with  the 
fright  I  awoke. 

July  1845. 


CIRCUMSTANTIAL  EVIDENCE. 

CASE  OF  MR.  KIRWiilf. 

KiRWAN  has  been  reprieved ;  so  the  Crown  has  admitted  the 
possibility  that  his  execution  might  have  been  a  judicial  mur- 
der. His  case  has  excited  more  interest,  perhaps,  than  any 
other  that  has  occurred  in  living  memory  on  the  question  of 
guilt  or  innocence,  and  as  presenting  a  difficult  problem  with 
reference  to  circumstantial  evidence.  This  is  a  subject  which 
to  all  of  us  is  of  the  deepest  interest.  The  security  of  our 
lives  depends  on  a  due  examination  of  circumstantial  evidence; 
and  if  to-morrow  a  suspicious  but  fortuitous  collocation  of  cir- 
cumstances should  expose  any  of  us  to  a  capital  charge,  in 
this  alone  would  be  our  protection  from  that  most  liorrible  of 
all  murders — a  murder  of  the  innocent  under  the  formalities 
of  law !  Moreover,  Catholics  should  feel  a  peculiar  interest 
in  the  case;  for  in  cur  opinion  it  illustrates  that  force  of 
prejudice,  from  which,  in    cases    like  that  of  Coleman,   our 
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forefathers  suffered  so  cruelly  this  dreadful  kind  of  murder; 
and  from  which  cases  like  that  of  Father  Newman  shew  they 
may  still  suffer,  if  not  in  life,  yet  at  least  in  liberty. 

Our  greatest  criminal  lawyers  have  left  on  record  solemn 
warnings  as  to  the  care  and  caution  with  which  persons  should 
be  convicted  on  circumstantial  evidence.  The  instance  Lord 
Coke  gives  as  a  good  illustration  of  a  safe  conviction  on  such 
evidence  is,  that  the  deceased  is  proved  to  have  been  murdered 
in  a  certain  house  or  place,  and  the  accused  to  have  been  im- 
mediately afterwards  seen  running  out  of  it  with  a  bloody  sword 
in  his  hand.  This  is  what  the  text-writers  call  a  violent  pre- 
sumption as  opposed  to  one  merely  probable;  and  it  is  only 
the  former  wliich  is  deemed  sufficient  to  support  a  capital  con- 
viction ;  a  conviction  in  which  an  error  is  fatal  and  irreme- 
diable. As  instances  of  the  other — the  ^merely  probable  spe- 
cies of  presumption  —  Lord  Coke  and  Sir  M.  Hale  give  two 
terrible  instances  of  fatal  error.  Lord  Coke's  case  is  this : — an 
uncle  who  had  the  bringing-up  of  his  niece,  to  ivhom  he  was 
heir-at-law,  correcting  her  for  some  offence,  she  was  heard  to 
say,  Good  uncle,  do  not  kill  me !  After  which  time  the  child 
could  not  be  found  ;  whereupon  the  uncle  was  committed  upon 
suspicion  of  murder,  and  admonished  by  the  justices  to  find  out 
the  child  by  the  next  assizes ;  against  which  time,  as  he  could 
not  find  her,  he  brought  another  child  as  like  her  in  person 
and  years  as  he  could  find,  and  a})parelled  like  the  true 
child ;  but  on  examination  she  was  found  not  to  be  the  true 
child ;  and  on  these  presumptions  he  was  condemned  and  exe- 
cuted. But  the  truth  was,  that  the  child  being  beaten  ran 
away,  and  was  received  by  a  stranger ;  and  afterwards,  when 
she  was  of  age,  came  forward  to  claim  her  land,  and  proved 
her  identity.  Sir  M.  Hale's  case  is  the  following: — a  person 
was  long  missing,  and  upon  strong  presumption  B.  was  sup- 
posed to  have  murdered  him,  and  to  have  consumed  him  to 
ashes  in  an  oven,  so  that  he  should  not  be  found ;  whereupon 
B.  was  indicted  for  murder,  and  convicted  and  executed ;  and 
within  a  year  after,  the  person  returned  from  beyond  sea  who 
was  supposed  to  have  been  murdered.  Both  these  cases  have 
a  stiong  bearing  upon  the  present,  especially  the  first.  In 
both  there  was  no  clear  proof  of  a  murder  having  been  com- 
mitted at  all ;  and  so  in  the  case  of  Kirwan ;  the  medical  evi- 
dence left  it  doubtful.  In  our  argument,  however,  we  shall 
assume  this  point  to  have  been  established. 

But  we  need  not  go  back  to  cases  so  ancient  to  shew  the 
necessity  for  the  greatest  caution  in  capital  convictions  on  cir- 
cumstantial evidence.  A  few  years  ago  a  man  was  convicted 
<if  a  murder  upon  circumstantial  evidence  infinitely  stronger 
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than  that  which  was  adduced  in  Kirwan's  case.  The  daughter 
of  the  murdered  gentleman  swore  that  she  had  struck  up  the 
pistol  in  the  prisoner's  hands  ;  that  it  had  wounded  her,  and 
that  her  blood  fell  upon  the  prisoner's  coat ;  and  the  stain  of 
blood  was  found  upon  his  coat.  The  man  was  executed ;  but 
last  year  it  was  given  in  evidence  by  a  Catholic  clergyman  of 
high'character,  that  he  had  conversed  with  the  prisoner,  and 
with  respectable  persons  who  knew  him ;  and  that  they  were 
persuaded  it  was  impossible  that  he  could  have  been  at  the 
scene  of  the  murder,  for  he  was  seven  miles  off  at  the  time  : 
and  this  was  sworn  by  several  witnesses.  That  man  was  tried 
and  convicted  before  Mr.  Justice  Crampton,  the  judge  who 
tried  Kir  wan.  In  another  case  of  circumstantial  evidence  the 
jury  said  they  were  morally  satisfied  of  the  prisoner's  guilt, 
but  felt  that  the  evidence  was  not  legally  sufficient ;  and  so 
they  acquitted  the  prisoner.  The  law-officers  of  the  Crown 
were  angry;  but  surely  the  previous  cases  shew  the  jury  were 
right.  For  awhile  the  jury  seem  to  have  felt  the  same  in  the  case 
of  Kirwan  ;  and  this  in  itself  shews  that  there  must  have  been 
grave  doubts  as  to  the  sufficiency  of  the  evidence,  and  whether 
it  amounted  to  a  presumptive  proof  so  strong  as  to  exclude 
any  rational  theory  of  innocence.  This  is  the  question  we  pro- 
pose to  discuss  ;  bearing  in  mind  the  principle  of  law,  that  of 
any  doubt  the  prisoner  ought  to  have  the  benefit.  What  was 
the  evidence  ?     Let  us  take  it  in  the  order  of  time. 

Kirwan  had  been  married  for  twelve  years.  He  had 
during  the  greater  part  of  that  time  a  criminal  liaison.  This 
was  presented  as  evidence  of  motive  for  the  murder.  But  it 
proved  too  much.  He  had  found  his  wife  no  hindrance  to  his 
amour  so  long ;  why  should  she,  then,  have  become  so  now  ? 
To  supply  the  obvious  deficiency  in  the  evidence  in  this  respect, 
of  course  it  should  have  been  proved  that  the  wife  had  only 
recently  become  aware  of  the  fact.  This  was  not  proved, 
however,  though  it  is  generally  imagined  that  it  was.  It  was 
attempted  indeed  to  shew  it,  but  it  was  not  shewn ;  and  for 
this  simple  reason,  that  it  could  not  be,  seeing  that  it  was  not 
the  fact i  for  the  poor  lady's  mother  has  since  sworn  that  her 
daughter  was  all  along  aware  of  it,  and  spoke  of  it  without 
any  anger  as  her  husband's  only  fault.  This  brings  us  then  to 
the  evidence  by  which  it  was  attempted  to  shew  a  recent  ill- 
usage  and  quarrelling.  The  landlady  of  a  house  where  the 
Kirwans  had  lodged  for  three  months  before  the  event,  stated 
there  had  been  some  quarrelling  for  the  first  month,  but  that 
for  the  last  two  months  no  couple  could  have  lived  more 
happily  up  to  the  very  day  of  the  death.  Here  again  the 
evidence  broke  down.     And  as  to  the  alleged  quarrelling  two 
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months  before  the  death,  we  have  an  observation  to  offer  of 
some  importance.  The  evidence  was  of  that  loose  character 
which  necessarily  attaches  to  what  is  merely  overheard,  and  in 
the  witness's  original  examinations  she  mentioned  no  tvords  as 
having  been  heard  by  her  at  all.  At  the  trial,  however,  she 
said  she  heard  angry  words  about  somebody's  mother,  and  an 
exclamation,  "  I'll  end  you !"  from  Kirwan  (not  very  likely 
language  this,  one  would  think,  from^  a  man  in  Kirwan's  posi- 
tion in  life,  an  artist  and  a  gentleman),  apparently  addressed 
to  his  wife  ;  so,  at  least,  the  witness  inferred.  But  there  is 
a  singular  circumstance  which  points  to  the  probability  of  a 
totally  different  hypothesis.  It  happens  that  for  years  there 
has  been  a  deadly  feud  between  Kirvv'an  and  a  Mrs.  Boyer, 
who  evidently  has  harboured  feelings  cf  enmity  against  him 
on  account  of  some  transactions  respecting  property  between 
Kirwan  and  her  husband  ;  and  this  woman  (it  has  since  been 
sworn  by  Mrs.  Kirwan's  mother)  had  used  the  most  violent 
language  to  her  about  Kirwan,  saying,  "Your  son-in-law 
murdered  my  husband."  Now  it  is  possible  that  Kirwan's 
angry  language  may  have  referred  to  this ;  a  supposition  the 
more  probable,  as  the  witness  said  somebody's  mother  was 
alluded  to,  and  this  might  have  been  Kirwan  speaking  to  his 
wife  in  an  angry  tone  of  the  horrible  accusation  made  by  Mrs. 
Boyer  ;  so  that  his  anger  may  have  been  at  the  latter,  and  not 
at  his  wife.  This  suggestion  ma}^,  at  all  events,  serve  to  shew 
with  what  care  evidence  of  this  character  should  be  received ; 
and  we  would  remind  our  readers  of  the  old  case  cited  by  Sir 
M.  Hale,  in  which  the  conviction  principally  proceeded  upon 
precisely  the  same  species  of  evidence,  a  casual  expression 
overheard  and  misconstrued.  At  all  events,  this  evidence 
referred  to  what  had  occurred  two  months  hef ore  the  death; 
and  at  the  time  of  the  death  the  Kirwans  were  living  as 
happily  as  possible,  according  to  the  witness's  own  statement, 
confirmed  since  the  trial  by  the  affidavit  of  Mrs.  Kirwan's 
mother,  who  represents  them  as  having  always  lived  amicably. 
Moreover,  this  is  still  further  confirmed  by  the  circumstance 
of  their  having  been  in  the  liah'it  of  going  out  together  to  a 
little  island,  a  quarter  of  an  hour's  sail  from  Howth  harbour 
(where  they  resided),  he  to  sketch,  she  to  walk  and  bathe. 
They  went  out  thus  together  on  the  morning  of  the  fatal 
day.  Four  boatmen  rowed  them,  of  whom  the  Nangles  were 
two,  Patrick  and  Michael  his  cousin,  the  chief  witnesses 
against  him.  They  told  the  boatmen  to  fetch  them  at  eight 
o'clock,  the  lady  herself  mentioning  the  hour.  At  four  o'clock 
the  same  boatmen  brought  back  another  party,  and  then  saw 
Mrs,  Kirwan,  who  was  offered  by  the  family  a  seat  in  that 
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boat,  but  declined,  saying  that  she  and  her  husband  were  to 
be  fetched  at  eight.     There  was  proved  to  have  been  another 
person  on  the  island  in  the  course  of  the  day  ;  it  was  not  proved 
what  became  of  him.     It  was  proved  that  the  boat  of  a  person 
named  Doyle  also  went  over  in  the  course  of  the  day  ;  it  was 
7iof  proved  what  became  of  it.     But  Patrick  Nangles  swore 
positively  that  no  one  was  on  the  island  after  four  o'clock  but 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Kirwan.     This,  of  course,  was  of  most  vital  im- 
portance, and  was  clearly  felt  to  be  so  by  the  jury,  for  the 
foreman   asked,   "  How  do  you   know   that  ?"     The    witness 
answered  that  he  had  been  at  Howth  harbour  all  day,  and  that 
no  one  could  leave  it  without  his  knowing  it.     ISIow  he  had 
not  been  there  all  day,  for  he  had  taken  a  party  over  at  twelve 
and  fetched  them  back  at  four ;  and  even  if  he  had  been  there 
all  day,  this  only  enabled  him  to  swear  that  no  one  had  gone 
to  the  island  from  that  place.     But  did  he  pretend  to  have 
searched  the  island  when  he  left  at  four  ?  or  could  he  pretend 
to  be  certain  that  no  one  had  landed  on  the  island  from  other 
quarters  ?     Nevertheless,  he  did  swear  positively  that  no  one 
was  there  after  four ;  and  the  very  fxict  of  his  swearing  so 
positively  to  what  he  could  not  possibly  be  certain  of,  tends  at 
the  outset    to  affect  very  considerably  the  credibility  of  his 
entire  testimony.     One  would  have  thought  that  on  this  point 
the  witness  would  have  been  cross-examined  carefully ;  yet 
it  appears  to  have  been  allowed  to  pass  without  examination. 
Again,  it  appears  altogether  to  have  escaped  observation  that 
the  witness's  positive  assertion  placed  him  in  this  awkward 
dilemma.     If  untrue,  it  destroyed  his  evidence  in  one  way  ;  if 
true,  it  destroyed  it  in  another  way.     For  if  he  was  conscious 
and  certain  that  no  one  else  could  have  been  on  the  island 
after   four   except  himself  and    cousin,    and   Mr.   and  Mrs. 
Kirwan,  he  must  have  felt  in  this  position, — that  if  Kirwan 
were    not  convicted,   they  must  be  suspected  ;  and    this,   of 
course,   would    supply  the   strongest  conceivable    motive  for 
pressing  his  evidence  as  much  as  possible  against  the  prisoner. 
For,  be  it  observed,  it  is  clear  the  boatmen  had  access  to  the 
island  at  pleasure  ;  and  the  assertion  that  no  one  was  there  after 
four  rests  exclusively  on  Patrick  Nangles'  assertion  ;  for  strange 
to  say^  neither  his  cousin  nor  the  two  other  boatmen  were  ex- 
amined upon  this  point.     Thus,  then,  the  second  great  head 
of  the  evidence  breaks  down  as  completely  as  the  first  relative 
to  the  supposed  motive. 

In  approaching  the  next  head,  therefore,  we  maintain  that 
in  common  fairness  it  ought  to  be  borne  in  mind  that  there  was 
no  evidence  of  any  motive  for  the  husband  murdering  his  wife, 
and  that  there  was  no  evidence  that  he  was  the  only  person 
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who  could  liave  inurclercd  her.  And  this  being  so,  he  is  fairly 
entitled  to  the  benefit  of  the  assumption  that  the  husband  is  the 
/«5^  person  who  can  be  supposed  capable  of  murdering  his  wife; 
and  that  as  it  was  possible  other  parties  had  dene  the  deed  (sup- 
posing her  to  have  been  murdered  at  all),  it  was  more  probable 
— so  far  as  the  evidence  has  yet  gone — that  others  did  it  rather 
than  he.  There  ought,  therefore,  to  be  evidence  to  prove 
clearly,  first,  a  murder  ;  and  secondly,  that  he  committed  it. 

The  third  head  of  evidence  relates  to  screams  proved  to 
have  been  heard  from  the  island  about  seven  o'clock,  as  to 
which  there  was  considerable  diversity  of  evidence ;  some 
witnesses  saying  there  were  three  screams,  others  six ;  some 
that  the  interval  between  the  first  and  second  scream  was 
eight  minutes,  and  others,  that  altogether  they  only  lasted 
two  minutes.  Very  loose  evidence ;  but,  at  all  events,  if 
taken  to  prove  that  they  were  Mrs.  Kirvvan's  screams  (which 
no  doubt  they  were,  if  they  came  from  the  island),  it  ought 
also  to  be  taken,  as  the  construction  of  the  doubtful  evidence 
most  favourable  to  the  prisoner,  that  the  screams  lasted  seve- 
ral minutes,  and  were  repeated  several  times;  and  this  will 
be  found  scarcely  to  square  with  the  theory  of  the  prose- 
cution. But  there  is  another  remark  to  be  made  on  this 
point.  The  counsel  for  the  Crown  pressed  it  against  the  pri- 
soner, that  lie  must  have  heard  the  screams.  But  this  is  not 
so  clear,  since  the  wind  might  carry  the  sound  away  in  an- 
other direction  ;  and  it  happens  that  the  wind  loas  in  the 
opposite  direction  towards  Howth,  for  it  was  there  that  they 
were  heard.  And  now  the  observation  of  the  Crown  counsel 
recoils  with  terrific  force  upon  the  chief  of  the  Crown  wit- 
nesses, Patrick  Nangles,  who  swore  he  had  been  at  Howth 
harbour  all  the  evening  after  four  o'clock  (and  he  must  have 
meant  on  the  beach,  or  otherwise  how  could  he  have  pre- 
tended to  be  certain  as  to  what  boats  left  the  beach?),  the  very 
spot  where  a  fisherman  heard  the  screams.  If  this  person 
could  hear  them,  how  is  it  Patrick,  on  precisely  the  same 
spot,  did  not  hear  them  ?  If  he  had  heard  them,  can  any  one 
believe  he  would  not  have  stated  so  striking  a  fact  ?  If  he 
did  not  hear  them,  how  was  it  that  he  did  not  ?  ivas  he  indeed 
there  all  the  evenwg  after  four  o'clock? 

In  the  next  head  of  evidence,  this  very  man,  Pat  Nangles, 
is  the  chief  witness  ;  and  it  is  clear  that  at  a  quarter  to  eight 
he  was  at  Howth,  for  he  and  his  cousin  and  two  other  boat- 
men sailed  thence  at  that  time  to  fetch  the  Kirvvans.  They 
found  Mr.  Kirwan  alone  on  the  landing-place.  Then  Patrick 
says,  **  We  asked  where  the  lady  was  ?  He  said  he  had  not 
seen  her  since  an  hour  and  a  half  ago,  when  she  had  left  him 
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to  go  and  bathe  in  the  Long  Hole,  and  that  he  had  been 
looking  for  her  for  an  hour."  Did  he  not  also  say,  that  she 
had  said,  that  after  bathing  she  would  walk  round  the  island 
and  meet  him  at  the  boat  ?  He  stated  this  in  his  deposition 
at  the  inquest;  and  it  is  most  probable  that  he  said  so  to  the 
boatmen.  They  omitted  it,  however.  It  is  important;  because 
the  Crown  counsel  pressed  it  (though  not  proved),  that  he 
went  with  Michael  in  an  opposite  direction  to  the  Long  Hole, 
which  would  be  the  right  direction  to  go  in  order  to  meet  a 
lady  who  was  supposed  to  be  walking  roimd  the  island  from 
the  Long  Hole.  Patrick  proceeded  thus  :  "  Mr.  Kirwan  and 
Michael  went  to  look  for  the  lady.  I  remained  with  the  boat 
looking  over  Mr.  Kirwan's  sketch-book  (which  he  could  not 
see  at  that  hour) ;  and  they  were  gone  about  half  an  hour. 
When  they  came  back,  Michael  caine  up  close  to  me,  and 
said.  Did  you  get  the  lady  ?  (What  a  strange  question  to  put 
to  the  man  who  had  remained  behind  at  the  boat !)  I  said, 
No ;  did  you  ?"  Now,  what  does  Michael  say  he  had  been 
doing  meanwhile  ?  He  says,  he  went  to  the  Long  Hole,  and 
searched  it  and  found  nothing.  They  now  suggest  that  Pat 
should  go  with  Mr.  Kirwan  to  the  Long  Hole,  and  he  in  the 
opposite  direction,  and  meet  there.  Pat  then  says,  "  I  went 
with  Mr.  Kirwan.  As  he  went  he  nearly  slipped  over  the 
rock,  and  I  saved  him,  and  said,  Don't  let  us  have  to  answer 
for  your  life  (seeming  to  imply  that  the  lady's  life  was  lost 
already, —  a  somewhat  premature  supposition).  When  we 
came  to  (or  near)  the  Long  Hole,  we  met  Michael.  As  I 
went  on  (Michael  said  that  Patrick  had  left  Kirwan  behind  a 
short  distance),  I  saw  something  white  in  the  Long  Hole,  and 
found  it  was  the  drowned  lady."  So  it  is  Patrick  Nangles, 
then,  who  finds  the  body,  and  finds  it  in  the  place  where  his 
cousin  said  he  had,  half  an  hour  before,  searched  and  found  it 
not.  The  reader  is  requested  to  remark  this  with  reference 
to  what  follows.  He  proceeds  to  say,  "  Mr.  Kirwan  told  me 
to  look  for  the  clothes ;  I  looked  on  the  rock  and  could  not 
find  them."  Michael  says,  "  I  did  not  look  on  the  rock,  but 
along  the  strand,  and  I  and  Patrick  came  back  together." 
Now,  mark  what  follows.  Patrick  says,  "  Mr.  Kirwan  went 
to  look  for  them  (implying  that  he  went  by  himself),  and 
was  away  a  few  minutes ;  when  he  came  back  he  pointed  up 
to  where  the  clothes  were,  and  sent  me  for  them  ;  and  I  went 
and  found  them,  ivhere  I  had  looked  before  and  had  not  found 
them,''  And  when  cross-examined,  he  says,  "  I  swear  posi- 
tively that  Kirwan  went  no  farther  than  I  had  gone,  and  that 
they  were  not  there  when  I  went,  and  I  found  the  clothes  where 
he  had  put  them."     This,  of  course,  was  meant  to  imply  that 
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Kirwan  had  all  along  known  where  they  were.  But  a  similar 
inference  would  apply  to  the  witness,  who  was  tlie  first  per- 
son to  find  the  body,  where  liis  cousin  had  previously  searched 
without  finding  it,  and  when  it  was  far  lighter  than  it  now 
was,  for  now  it  was  half-i'tast  nine  at  night.  How  could 
Patrick  swear  positively  the  clothes  were  not  where  he  had 
searched  before,  or  that  Mr.  Kirwan  went  not  a  bit  farther 
on  the  rock?  Nor  is  this  all.  Patrick's  account  is  contra- 
dicted by  Michael's.  What  does  Michael  say  ?  "  Mr.  Kir- 
wan went  up  the  hill  and  /  after  liim ;  he  brought  back  a 
shawl  and  sheet,  and  told  Pat  to  go  for  the  clothes."  This 
does  away  with  what  is  implied  in  Patrick's  evidence,  that 
Mr.  Kirwan  went  secretly  and  alone,  and  shrank  from  appear- 
ing to  know  where  the  clothes  were ;  for  he  actually  brought 
back  part  of  them.  And  Michael  states  he  brought  back  the 
sheet  which  Patrick  swore  was  under  the  body  when  it  was 
found  !  which  he  swore  for  the  first  time  at  the  trial,  and  had 
never  before  mentioned,  either  at  the  inquest,  or  in  answer  to 
innumerable  inquiries  addressed  to  him.  Surely  these  incon- 
sistencies shake  the  evidence  of  the  chief  witnesses  for  the 
Crown !  And  we  have  been  careful  to  sift  the  evidence  on 
this  part  of  the  case,  because  we  observe,  that  after  conviction 
Kirwan  particularly  commented  on  this  part  of  the  case,  and 
appeared  \o  feel  that  here  it  was  he  had  been  in  some  way 
wronged  by  the  evidence  for  the  Crown. 

But  there  is  something  further  to  remark  on  this  head  of 
the  evidence.  Although  it  was  dark,  between  half-past  nine 
and  ten,  the  Nangles  described  very  minutely  the  position  and 
appearance  of  the  body,  even  to  scratches  like  pin-marks.* 
And  again,  they  stated  the  body  to  have  been  warm  and 
flexible,  although  if  the  theory  of  the  prosecution  were  true, 
that  the  murder  was  committed  at  seven  o'clock,  the  body  had 
been  naked  on  the  rock  under  water  during  the  greater  part 
of  the  time,  for  two  hours  and  a  half!  All  this  seems  utterly 
to  have  escaped  attention  at  the  trial.  One  other  point,  how- 
ever, did  not  escape  observation  :  Kirwan  was  wetted  up  to  his 
knees ;  and  Pat  Nangles  said  he  could  not  have  got  so  wetted 
while  he  was  with  them.  On  cross-examination  he  admitted 
that  there  had  been  a  heavy  shower  at  half-past  six,  and  that 
there  are  very  high  ferns  on  the  island  ;  but  he  eagerly  added, 
"  Oh,  he  got  no  wet  so."  How  could  the  witness  know  that, 
as  he  had  remained  half  an  hour  at  the  landing-place,  while 

*  Patrick  said  he  had  to  put  his  hand  down  to  feel  what  it  was,  and  so  found 
it  was  the  naked  body  ;  and  then  he  described  accurately  all  about  it !  This  re- 
minds one  of  Falstaff 's  "  It  was  so  dark  that  thou  could'st  not  see  thy  hand ; 
when  three  knaves  in  green  came  at  me  !" 
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Kirwaii  was  looking  for  his  wife  with  Michael,  and  Kirwan 
had  said  he  had  been  looking  for  her  before  they  came  ?  There 
is  the  same  disposition  to  press  the  evidence  against  the  pri- 
soner which  we  have  already  remarked  upon ;  and  the  same 
eagerness  to  swear  without  sufficient  grounds  in  personal 
knowledge. 

Lastly,  we  come  to  the  evidence  as  to  the  cause  of  death. 
The  medical  evidence  was  discreditable.  It  amounted  merely 
to  this,  that  the  death  most  probably  might  have  been  by  vio- 
lent pressure  in  water.  It  was  proved  that  at  seven  o'clock, 
when  the  screams  were  heard,  there  was  only  one  foot  nine 
inches  of  water  on  the  rock  where  the  body  was  found,  the 
tide  going  down,  so  that  at  eight  o'clock  there  was  only  an 
inch  or  two  ;  and  at  half-past  eight,  when  Michael  searched 
the  Long  Hole,  there  could  have  been  none  at  all.  The  theory 
of  the  prosecution  was,  that  Kirwan  pressed  his  wife  down  in 
the  shallow  water,  at  seven  o'clock.  But  there  were  repeated 
screams  for  several  minutes  ;  the  body  was  warm  at  half-past 
nine  ;  and  there  were  no  marks  of  a  struggle  on  Kirwan's  face 
or  person,  although  Mr.  Justice  Crampton  truly  said,  "  the 
struggle  must  have  been  a  violent  one." 

Such  was  the  evidence  which  was  given.  We  simply  ask, 
is  it  not  consistent  with  the  whole  of  it  (or  so  much  of  it  as  is 
clearly  true)  that  some  other  parties  committed  the  murder 
(assuming  that  there  was  one,  which  medical  men  doubt)  ? 
And  is  not  this  in  some  respects  more  consistent  with  the 
evidence  than  the  theory  that  Kirwan  committed  the  crime  ? 
Let  it  be  remembered  that  we  have  already  removed  the  sup- 
posed motive  on  his  part,  and  shewn  that  other  parties  might 
have  been  on  the  island.  But  what  motive  could  others  have 
had  ?  To  this  we  answer  by  drawing  attention  to  another 
and  the  most  important  of  the  points  which  escaped  attention 
at  the  trial.  It  was  not  attempted  to  ascertain  whether  any 
other  crime  than  murder  had  been  perpetrated.  Yet,  if  there 
had  been,  clearly  no  one  would  conclude  the  husband  the  per- 
petrator of  either  crime.  This  monstrous  defect  in  the  evi- 
dence in  itself  would  nullify  the  conviction.  And  this  is  the 
first  time  in  the  history  of  modern  criminal  jurisprudence  in 
which  a  man  has  been  capitally  convicted  upon  evidence  leav- 
ing in  uncertainty  a  fact,  which,  if  discovered,  might  be  con- 
clusive as  to  his  innocence.  The  prisoner  was  convicted  in 
direct  violation  of  the  rule  of  law,  that  he  ought  to  have  the 
benefit  of  any  doubt.  Why  was  this  ?  And  here  comes  the 
moral  of  our  story.  It  was  on  account  of  'prejudice.  The 
judge  shewed  in  passing  sentence  what  had  been  weighing  in 
his  mind  against  the  prisoner  all  through  the  trial ;   for  he 
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dwelt  upon  the  supposed  motive,  his  previous  liaiso?iy  wliich 
we  have  shewn  was  no  motive  at  alL  And  the  prejudice  had 
operated  lief  ore  the  triah  The  chief  witnesses  very  much 
altered  their  accounts  of  the  transaction  after  they  had  heen 
interrogated  by  the  authorities.  Months  had  elapsed  ;  they 
liad  been  over  and  over  a^ain  asked  about  the  affair,  and  had 
described  it  a  hundred  times,  but  had  never  mentioned  cir- 
cumstances which  at  the  trial  for  the  first  time  they  professed 
to  recollect.  Any  lawyer  will  appreciate  this  remark.  In 
itself  it  destroys  their  evidence  upon  those  points;  and  these 
are  precisely  such  as  told  most  against  the  prisoner.  And 
how  came  this  to  happen  ?  what  took  place  in  the  Crown  ofHce  ? 
Something  has  been  sworn  to  which  may  suffice  to  make  one 
suspect  more.  A  respectable  witness  deposed  that  he  stated 
to  the  autliorities  what  we  have  above  alluded  to,  viz.  the 
difference  betw'een  the  original  and  the  subsequent  accounts 
given  by  the  boatmen  ;  nevertheless,  the  authorities  called 
those  witnesses,  and  took  no  heed  whatever  of  this  grave  cir- 
cumstance of  suspicion.  This  sliews  an  animus  against  the 
prisoner ;  and  no  one  can  tell  how  far  it  has  extended.  How 
far  it  may  have  extended  is  shewn  in  a  striking  manner  by 
what  has  since  happened.  Another  charge  of  murder  is  now- 
got  up  against  Kirwan,  and  eagerly  credited  in  Dublin,  al- 
though there  is  not  one  atom  of  proof  of  the  man  having  been 
murdered  at  all,  and  he  may  be  at  this  moment  in  America  or 
Australia !  There  is  a  startling  resemblance  between  this  case 
and  those  cited  by  Lord  Coke  and  Sir  M.  Hale.  These  emi- 
nent lawyers  lay  it  down  as  a  fundamental  rule,  that  no  one 
should  be  convicted  of  a  murder  until  the  body  is  found,  be- 
cause until  tlien  there  can  be  no  proof  of  a  murder  having 
been  committed  by  any  one.  Yet,  we  repeat,  this  new  charge 
is  swallowed  eagerly,  so  eagerly  as  to  strengthen  our  suspicion 
that  the  same  prejudice  which  palpably  leads  people  to  credit 
the  second,  may  have  led  them  to  credit  the  first.  And  it  is 
credited,  too,  in  the  face  of  the  fact,  that  there  is  sworn  evi- 
dence of  the  existence  of  a  most  bitter  feeling  against  Kirwan 
on  the  part  of  Mrs.  Boyer,  the  woman  who  has  brought  for- 
ward this  new  charge,  a  charge  which  she  certainly  has  an 
interest  in  attempting  to  establish,  and  which  she  avowedly 
is  attempting  to  establish,  in  order  to  induce  the  Crown  to 
give  her  a  portion  of  his  property  forfeited  on  conviction.  It 
matters  nothing  for  our  argument  whether  there  be  grounds 
for  this  charge  or  not;  we  only  care  to  observe,  that  these  cir- 
cumstances much  detract  from  the  credibility  of  evidence  ad- 
duced to  establish  it ;  and  even  assuming  it  to  be  true,  if  it 
be  said  that  a  man's  having  committed  one  murder  makes  it 
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more  likely  that  he  may  have  committed  another,  we  answer, 
Very  possibly  so  ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  it  makes  it  more 
likely  that  he  may  be  presumed  to  have  committed  it ;  and 
thus  it  only  strengthens  our  argument  as  to  the  danger  of 
convicting  a  man  except  on  legal  evidence ;  for  which  reason 
the  Crown  does  not  allow  evidence  of  a  previous  murder  (or 
otlier  crime)  to  be  given  on  the  trial  for  a  subsequent  one, 
lest  it  should  prejudice  the  jury ;  and  our  readers  may  recol- 
lect that  this  rule  was  applied  strictly  in  the  case  of  Achilli, 
so  that  it  was  not  permitted  to  press  him  as  to  acts  of  crimi- 
nality separately  from  those  cliarged  in  the  accusation.  Why 
was  it  admitted  in  the  case  of  Kirwan  ?  Because  it  was  con- 
sidered as  shewing  a  likelihood  of  the  commission  of  the  crime 
charged  ;  precisely  the  ground  on  which  it  was  proffered  and 
rejected  in  the  case  of  Achilli.  There,  however,  the  evidence- 
ran  counter  to  a  popular  prejudice  ;  here  it  was  in  its  favour  : 
and  for  that  very  reason,  even  allowing  it  to  have  been  admis- 
sible, the  judge  sliould  have  laboured  to  prevent  its  operating 
on  the  minds  of  the  jury  to  eke  out  insufficient  evidence  of 
the  Clime  of  which  it  was  supposed  to  supply  the  motive. 

The  existence  of  a  strong  and  general  feeling  against 
Kirwan  in  Dublin  is  a  fact  which  we  are  well  aware  of;  as 
also  of  the  rumours  that  are  circulated  and  credited  of  other 
crimes  of  the  same  deadly  character,  and  of  the  unquestion- 
able fact,  that  he  is  a  man  of  violent  and  truculent  character. 
And  we  shall  at  least  prove  our  perfect  impartiality  in  the 
matter  by  stating  these  two  circumstances :  that  he  was  an 
active  and  virulent  Orangeman  ;  and  that  his  poor  wife  had 
been  recently  received  into  the  Catholic  Church.  We  care 
not,  so  far  as  our  reasoning  is  concerned,  whetlier  he  com- 
mitted the  crime  or  not;  nay,  it  would  not  in  the  least  affect 
our  argument,  if  we  heard  that  he  had  confessed  it.  What 
we  argue  is  simply  and  solely  this,  that  there  was  not  suf- 
ficient evidence  to  convict  him ;  and  that  he  was  convicted 
upon  suspicion, — and  that  on  a  prejudice  far  more  violent 
than  the  presumption.  We  appeal  to  any  impartial  person, 
whether  he  would  have  been  convicted  had  there  been  no  evi- 
dence of  his  previous  liaison,  or  of  his  having  had  any  quarrel 
with  his  wife  ;  and  whether  the  feeling  against  this  man  is  not 
likely  to  have  prejudiced  the  jury.  It  is  strong  reason  to 
suspect  this,  that  in  Dublin  the  verdict  is  generally  acquiesced 
in  ;  whereas  in  England,  removed  far  from  local  feelings,  the 
impression  is  very  prevalent  (especially  in  the  profession),  that 
he  has  been  improperly  convicted  ;  and  it  has  been  so  power- 
fully expressed  and  supported,  that  the  Ciown  has  granted  a 
reprieve.     The  problem  is  fairly  presented  under  these  cir- 
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cumstances,  and  we  have  sought  to  solve  it;  a  problem  purely 
of  legal  proof,  and  of  the  force  and  effect  of  circumstantial 
evidence  ;  and  above  all,  the  perilous  risk  of  eking  out  pre- 
sumptions by  prejudice  in  cases  where  it  exists.  It  is  as  an 
illustration  of  this,  that  W3  have  especially  felt  interested  in 
the  case,  as  displaying  the  same  fatal  vice  in  another  form 
which  produced  the  miscarriage  of  justice  in  the  case  of 
Father  Newman. 

We  have  treated  the  case  of  Kirwan,  an  0/angeman,  upon 
precisely  the  same  principles  as  we  would  apply  to  the  trial 
of  Father  Newman,  or  rather  of  Achilli.  In  the  one  case 
there  was  clear  and  cogewt  positive  proof;  in  the  other,  slight 
and  incomplete  circumstantial  evidence ;  yet  in  the  former 
case  the  verdict  was  an  acquittal,  in  the  latter  a  conviction; 
and  both  alike  through  prejudice.  We,  of  course,  need 
scarcely  say,  that  the  prejudice  in  one  case  was  vulgar,  vile, 
and  vicious;  and  in  the  other,  rational,  natural,  and  inevitable; 
but  this  only  confirms  our  argument,  for  in  pr.")portion  to  the 
ground  for  a  prejudice  is  the  likelihood  of  its  being  acted 
upon,  even  by  honest  men;  and  our  theme  is,  \\\q force  of 
prejudice. 
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It  was  a  nest  of  English  homes 

By  open  green  and  burn  ; 
Such  scene  as  he  that  longest  roams 

Sees  not  till  he  return. 

A  thousand  hamlets  shine  as  fair 

On  England's  bosom  broad, 
But — one  thing  rare — the  Cross  stood  there 

Of  the  true  Church  of  God. 

Seemed  there  all  blessed  things  to  meet, — 

England's  fresh  hue,  free  eye, 
Her  peace,  law,  strength,  and — oh,  most  sweet  I  — 

God's  way  to  live  and  die. 

Old  friend,  how  I  delayed  to  reach 

Thy  garden's  trellised  door, 
Lest  I  should  hear  a  stranger's  speech 

In  the  dwelling  thine  no  more. 

A  recent  incident  narrated  to  the  writer  by  a  priest  cognisant  of  the  facts. 
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"  Sir,  she  is  ^vell,  though  bent  her  knee 

With  palsy  cold  ;   but,  sir, 
We  pray  you  rest  with  us  to  see 

To-morrow's  change  on  her." 

"  What  mean  you,  friends  ?"     Still  they  replied  : 

"  Just  as  these  ten  years  past 
She  holds  on  still,  but  the  life-tide 

Is  now  to  ebb  at  last. 

God  will  not  fail :  for  forty  years 

She  hath  prayed  on  in  pain, 
That  He  would  brim  her  cup  with  tears, 

Nor  loose  her  from  life's  chain, 

Till  He  should  conquer  by  His  grace 

The  fierce  soul  of  her  son; 
Now  He  hath  looked  him  in  the  face. 

And  the  victory  is  won. 

And  she  asked  too,  and  made  us  ask, 

That  the  same  blessed  day 
That  won  him  back  might  end  her  task 

And  lift  her  soul  away. 

Three  weeks  ago  the  mission  came, — 

Those  holy  saints  of  God, 
That  have  set  every  heart  on  flame 

Wherever  they  have  trod. 

Then  on  the  evil  man  at  last 

God's  sudden  sunbeam  smiled; 
He  hath  been  to  shrift  these  three  nights  past, 

And  his  soul  is  reconciled. 

She,  sir,  as  yet  knows  not  a  word, 

But  to-morrow  Sunday  is, 
And  when  her  son  receives  the  Lord 

She  will  be  called  to  bliss. 

But  not  at  m.orning  hour  with  those 

That  to  Communion  pass 
Will  he  go  up  :  alone  he  goes 

At  the  high  noon-tide  Mass, 

Before  all  people  to  proclaim 

That  he  liath  turned  from  sin. 
And  shew,  mid  mingled  joy  and  shame. 

How  God  the  lost  can  win. 

After  thanksgiving,  sir,  how  soon 

Will  not  he  homeward  fly  I 
And  so  we  think,  not  long  past  noon 

She  will  prepare  to  die." 
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Ah,  the  sweet  fiiith  with  which  was  told 

Their  simple  thought !   even  such 
As  drew  forth  power  in  streams  of  old 

From  His  mere  garment's  touch. 

And  so  it  was.     The  King  of  Love 

Entered  the  weeping  man 
Even  at  mid-day,  while  far  above 

New  angel  hymns  began. 

Twice  struck  the  hour  :  I  raised  with  awe 

The  latch,  and  glided  in  ; 
A  weak  form  on  the  couch  I  saw — 

Two  raised  hands  pale  and  thin — 

And  the  prayers  for  a  passing  soul  I  heard, 

Broken  by  tears  and  sighing, — 
That  son  weeping  out  the  Church's  word 

By  the  knees  of  that  mother  dying  ! 

Then  the  tapers  burned,  and  the  Priest  in  his  stole 

Did  the  dread  sweet  rites  fulfil ; 
"  I  thank  Thee,  Lord,"  she  said  ;   and  her  soul 

In  the  arms  of  her  God  lay  still. 

R.  M. 


MRS.  CHISHOLM  AND  EMIGRATION. 

The  Story  of  the  Life  of  Mrs.  Caroline  Chisholm,    Trelawney 

Saunders,  London. 
Evidence  before  the   Committee  of  the  House  of  Lords  upon 

Emigration,  1847  and  1848. 

The  great  moral  law  which  regulates  our  social  life  declaring 
that  by  our  fruits  we  shall  be  kr.own,  has  made  every  man  the 
centre  of  a  circle  within  which  his  duties  lie.  Of  tliose  circles, 
some  are  wide,  others  narrow;  but  the  amount  of  exertion  re- 
quired from  those  who  are  called  upon  to  labour  within  their 
respective  spheres  is  the  same  ;  because  of  every  one  it  is  de- 
manded that  he  should  exercise  his  entire  powers,  that  he 
should  work  with  all  his  heart  and  with  all  his  strength. 
These  circles  are  as  numerous  and  as  varied  as  the  conditions 
of  human  life.  They  are  ever  shifting,  yet  ever  the  same. 
Within  them  tlie  action  of  our  being  is  carried  on  with  mo- 
tions combined,  but  never  conflicting  ;  inseparably  associated, 
but  yet  distinct;  rapid  as  the  whirlwind,  but  with  a  measured 
regularity.    They  contract,  they  expand;  they  glow  forth,  and 
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again  they  all  but  disappear:  each,  though  perfect  in  itself,  is 
an  essential  unit  in  the  great  moral  whole.  They  are  like  the 
stars  of  heaven,  borne  in  tlieir  several  orbits,  but  presenting  to 
the  careless  observer  an  aspect  of  inaction :  like  them,  when 
contemplated  by  a  humble  but  inquiring  mind,  they  astonish 
by  their  multiplicity  and  vastness,  their  confusion  and  dis- 
tinctness, their  elaborateness  and  simplicity,  till  we  bow  the 
head  and  lower  the  eye,  and  confess,  "  Surely  there  is  one 
who  has  framed,  and  who  directs  the  moral  and  the  physical 
world — surely  God  is  all,  and  man  is  nothing." 

The  first  reward  of  the  services  of  those  who  devote  their 
energies  to  the  good  of  otliers,  is  the  expansion  of  their  own 
circles  of  duty  and  of  usefulness.  AVhen  Mr.  Nicholls  first 
established  himself  in  a  retired  rural  locality,  he  quickly  per- 
ceived the  wasting  effects  of  the  poor-law  system  then  in  opera- 
tion, and  devoted  his  active  mind  to  the  consideration  of  the 
means  by  which  its  defects  might  be  remedied.  His  exertions 
were  at  first  confined  to  the  parish  in  which  he  lived  ;  and 
within  tliat  narrow  circle  he  succeeded  in  carrying  into  effect 
most  valuable  reforms.  The  neighbouring  parishes  sought  his 
aid,  and  formed  a  union,  within  which  his  wise  and  really  be- 
neficent principles  were  adopted.  Pauperism  diminished,  poor- 
rates  fell,  morality  improved,  and  industry  bounded  forward. 
It  was  found  that  whilst  the  expense  of  supporting  the  poor 
became  less,  the  sources  from  which  that  expense  was  supplied 
became  enlarged  by  tl.e  stimulus  of  industry  and  tlie  applica- 
tion of  capital  in  its  proper  direction.  Mr.  Nicholls,  having 
tested  his  doctrines  by  experiment,  advocated  them  b}'  his 
pen.  He  continued  to  do  '*  what  his  hand  found  to  do." 
Public  attention  was  attracted.  He  entered  into  correspond- 
ence with  the  government,  which,  after  various  promotions, 
at  last  placed  him  in  Ireland  in  a  high  official  capacity,  and 
founded  the  Irish  poor-law  on  his  report.  We  are  far  from 
giving  our  assent  to  all  Mr.  Nicholls'  doctrines  ;  much  less  are 
we  disposed  to  approve  of  the  Irish  poor-law,  in  which  his 
most  solemn  admonitions  and  wisest  precautions  have  been 
disregarded;  but  we  cite  the  example  to  prove  with  what  elas- 
ticity the  sphere  of  usefulness  expands  before  the  exertion  of 
him  who  works  within  it.  Whilst  he  thinks,  and  writes,  and 
acts,  his  own  ideas  become  enlarged.  He  grasps  the  details, 
follows  where  his  subject  leads,  and  is  guided  insensibly  on- 
wards fiu-  beyond  the  limits  which  at  first  hounded  his  view. 

Another  result  of  individual  exertion  for  the  common  good 
is  the  institution  of  combined  action.  Sympathy  is  strong 
within  our  hearts,  a  spark  suffices  to  inflame  it.  .  No  good 
man  ever  laboured  long  for  his  fellow-man  unassisted  :    the 
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impulse  of  charity  spreads  as  it  were  by  contagion  ;  the  c 
less  and  inanimate  plodders  along  the  paths  of  selfish  life' 
waken  to  a  sense  of  their  usefulness;  they  shake  off  their  sloth, 
and,  recollecting  that  they  are  members  of  the  great  human 
family,  join  with  a  noble  emulation  in  the  work  of  charity. 
Nor  are  the  consequences  of  a  combination  for  good  to  be 
found  less  in  the  extent  of  services  than  in  their  durability,  or 
rather  their  permanent  progression.  The  good  which  an  un- 
aided man  has  done  may  die  with  him ;  but  if  he  has  asso- 
ciated with,  and,  as  it  were,  attracted  to  himself  a  body  of 
fellow-labourers,  he  has  organised  a  source  of  supply  that  lasts 
for  ever;  the  solitary  impulse  of  an  individual  is  perpetuated 
in  an  abiding  system,  and  has  proved  the  first  germ  of  a  co- 
operative continuity.  The  conquerors  of  the  world  pursue 
their  course  alone.  They  overthrow,  or  they  sustain  thrones ; 
they  enthral  or  liberate  nations ;  they  excite  admiration, 
fear,  wonder  ;  they  have  no  associates,  they  have  only  instru- 
ments; they  strut  the  stage,  and  die;  and  what  remains? 
The  weak  have  been  made  strong,  and  the  strong  have  been 
abased.  Power  has  been  taken  from  the  hands  of  those  who 
abused  it,  and  given  to  those  who  will  abuse  it  again  ;  but,  ex- 
cept in  those  rare  instances  in  which  the  hand  that  acts  has 
been  guided  by  Christian  principle,  or  restrained  by  Christian 
love,  no  permanent  change  has  been  effected  in  the  general 
happiness  of  the  human  race.  It  is  not  so  with  the  heroes  of 
daily  life :  their  course  is  silent,  their  progress  steady  ;  they 
are  strong  because  they  are  humble  ;  they  succeed  because 
they  are  disinterested  ;  they  have  drawn  mankind  nearer  to 
his  Creator  by  improving  his  social  or  his  religious  condition ; 
and  they  form  part  of  that  great  chain  of  reformers  who  have 
ever  worked  in  secret  for  the  gradual  amelioration  of  man. 

These  remarks  have  been  suggested  to  us  by  the  little 
work  the  title  of  which  stands  first  at  the  head  of  this  article, 
and  which  contains  some  account  of  one  of  the  most  remark- 
able women  of  modern  times.  Mrs.  Chisholm's  name  is  now 
well  known  both  in  private  society  and  in  the  deliberative 
assemblies  of  England  and  the  Colonies.  Thousands  are  in- 
debted to  her  for  all  that  they  possess  of  health,  of  hope,  and 
of  happiness.  To  estimate  the  effect  of  her  exertions,  two 
things,  however,  are  necessary.  We  must  understand  the 
nature  and  extent  of  those  social  evils  with  which  she  has  con- 
tended so  bravely  ;  and  we  must  become  acquainted  with  the 
deplorable  effects  which  have  resulted  from  the  neglect,  on 
the  part  of  governments  and  legislatures,  of  efforts  such  as 
those  so  successfully  made  by  an  unassisted  individual,  and 
that  individual  a  woman. 
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It  has  been  again  and  again  asserted,  that  the  great  social 
disease  of  modern  times  is  pauperism.  Its  moral  conse- 
quences are  even  worse  than  its  political.  There  is  a  wide 
distinction  between  poverty  and  pauperism.  The  Almighty, 
in  his  mercy,  has  done  for  the  poor  man  what  He  requires  the 
rich  man  to  do  for  himself.  He  has  taken  from  him,  and  dis- 
tributed to  others.  He  has  diminished  his  responsibilities, 
lessened  his  temptations,  and  admitted  him  to  the  ranks  of 
the  "  blessed  poor,"  who,  though  naked,  are  bright  with  the 
glory  of  the  promised  favour  of  God.  Poverty  is  not  an  evil; 
it  should  never  be  called  a  misfortune:  when  received  with 
humility  and  hopefulness,  when  looked  upon  as  a  gift  from 
on  high,  and  accepted  with  gratitude,  it  can  be  not  only  en- 
dured but  enjoyed,  and  will  become,  with  the  Divine  blessing, 
the  source  of  moral  growth  and  of  peace.  Poverty  is  like  the 
Cross,  which  to  the  infidel  tells  of  nothing  but  suffering  and 
ignominy;  but  is  to  Cluistians  the  emblem  of  salvation.  On 
the  otlier  hand,  the  effects  of  pauperism,  or  poverty  sys- 
tematised  by  law,  and  supported  by  compulsory  assessment, 
are  very  different.  Pc>or-rates,  paid  without  charity,  and 
received  without  gratitude,  have  a  tendency  to  make  the  rate- 
payers look  upon  the  poor  as  their  natural  enemies ;  the  more 
so  because  they  must  perceive  that  the  remedy  tends,  not  to 
the  cure,  but  to  the  perpetuation  of  the  disease.  Voluntary 
charity  moves  on  earth  amidst  the  humble  and  poor,  but  her 
head  is  wrapped  in  the  heavens : 

*'  Ingrediturque  solo,  et  caput  inter  nubila  condit ;" 

but  compulsory  relief  spreads  like  a  foul  cancer  over  the 
land.  By  its  means  industry  is  paralysed,  true  charity 
deadened,  and  morals  are  debased.  Bad,  however,  as  it  is  in 
principle,  it  would  appear  that  a  long  course  of  ill-judged 
legislation  has  rendered  it  a  necessary  evil ;  and  perhaps  the 
most  important  office  of  a  social  reformer  is  now  to  devise 
and  carry  out  the  means  of  correcting  its  abuses.  It  is  not 
denied  that  one  prolific  source  of  pauperism  has  been  the  dis- 
proportion between  population  and  the  capital  available  for  the 
employment  of  labour.  If  such  a  state  of  things  should  be 
found  to  exist,  the  remedies  are  clear  :  they  must  consist  in 
the  increased  supply  of  capital,  or  in  the  diminution  of  num- 
bers, or  in  both,  until  the  due  proportion  be  restored ;  but  in 
the  treatment  of  the  flood  of  misery  lately  poured  over  Ire- 
land, more  sudden,  more  inevitable,  and  more  widely  ex- 
tended than  has  been  known  in  the  experience  of  the  world, 
the  government,  whilst  it  has  passed  several  salutary  though 
insufficient  enactments  for  the  supply  of  capital,  has  wholly 
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neglected  the  promotion  of  a  well-considered  emigration, 
Our  space  will  not  permit  us  to  enter  at  large  upon  the  reme- 
dial  measures  of  recent  legislation.  Some,  which  had  th( 
effect  of  introducing  capital,  or  of  setting  it  free,  and  employi 
ing  it  in  its  natural  direction,  have  met  with  eminent  success:] 
the  greater  riumber,  conceived  without  due  deliberation,  an< 
executed  without  prudence  or  justice,  have  been  already  dis- 
posed of  by  the  calm  judgment  of  society.  Let  us  hope  that 
our  rulers  have  at  least  learned  the  invaluable  lesson  that, 
when  a  crisis  of  pauperism  supervenes  upon  a  long  system  of 
misgovernment,  the  errors  of  past  legislation  cannot  be  re- 
paired b}'  a  stroke  of  the  pen,  and  that  a  famine  cannot  be 
met  by  tlie  resources  of  a  beggared  country.  Meanwhile  the 
diminution  of  population,  which  ought  to  have  been  the  first 
object  of  legislative  care,  has  taken  place  unassisted;  and 
that  in  Ireland  alone  to  an  extent  of  nearly  two  millions,  or 
more  than  one-fourth  of  the  entire  people.  Would  to  God 
that  we  could  attribute  this  to  emigration  alone ;  but  we  can- 
not shut  our  eyes  to  the  miserable  mortality  which  has  also 
taken  place  !  That  waste  of  human  life  is  not  to  be  measured 
by  the  number  of  deaths  in  Ireland  alone.  Multitudes  who 
had  clung  to  their  homes  until  tlie  last,  flung  themselves  in  a 
ha1f-famished  state  into  the  passenger-ships.  That  fearful 
scourge,  the  sb.ip-fever,  broke  out.  Nothing  could  check  its 
ravages  upon  their  enfeebled  constitutions.  The  numbers  of 
those  who  died  at  sea  has  never  been  estimated  ;  but  when 
they  reached  their  port  the  mortality  increased.  On  the 
IGth  of  June,  1847,  forty  pestilential  ships  lay  off  Grosse 
Isle,  the  quarantine  station  of  Quebec.  The  shores  were 
white  with  long  villages  of  hospital  tents.  The  deaths  were 
then  one  hundred  and  fifty  a  day.  Boat-loads  of  infected 
wretches  left  the  ships  amid  the  loud  lamentations  of  their 
kindred.  Many  died  before  they  reached  the  shore.  The 
contaminated  bedding  and  clothing  of  the  dead  floated  down 
the  stream.  The  public  hospitals  at  Quebec,  Montreal,  To- 
ronto, Kingston,  and  Hamilton,  were  full  to  overflowing. 
Every  town,  even  the  smallest  and  most  remote,  organised  its 
Board  of  Health,  whose  first  duty  was  to  provide  a  hospital, 
and  whose  second  was  to  enlarge  the  public  graveyards.  The 
Catholic  clergy,  attending  the  sheds  and  hospitals,  died  in 
rapid  succession.  When  in  Toronto  disease  had  so  thinned 
the  priestly  ranks  that  none  remained  to  do  the  duty  of  visit- 
ing the  sick,  it  was  undertaken  by  the  excellent  Bishop,  who 
died  of  fever  within  a  fortnight.  Nurses  for  the  sick  could 
not  be  found.  Their  vacant  places  were  filled  by  the  nuns, 
of  whom,  in   Montreal  alone,   forty-eight  were  at  one  time 
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prostrated  by  fever.  In  every  port  and  in  every  city  of  the 
United  States  similar  scenes  occurred.  The  remote  town  of 
Buffalo  contained  at  one  time  in  its  public  hospitals  no  fewer 
than  1600  sick  emigrants  who  had  passed  through  Canada. 
Those  even  who  survived  the  plague  tottered  along  the 
streets  and  roads,  in  filthy  rags,  with  earthy  complexions. 
The  objects  of  fear  to  every  one,  they  sought  in  vain  for  em- 
ployment; and  it  is  but  too  probable  had  in  many  instances 
only  exchanged  a  quicker  for  a  more  lingering  fate.  Much 
of  this  misery  might  liave  been  spared,  if  the  government  had 
assumed,  effectively  and  in  time,  the  responsibility  of  direct- 
ing emigration.  Lord  Grey  indeed,  in  his  dispatch  to  the 
Governor-General  of  Canada,  dated  December  1,  1847,  took 
credit  to  himself  for  having  refused  direct  assistance  to  an 
emigration  which  had  entailed  so  much  calamity ;  but  he  did 
not  see  that  those  sufferings  had  arisen,  not  from  its  quantity, 
but  its  quality.  He  had  been  long  before  warned  by  his 
colonial  officers,  and  especially  by  that  able  and  energetic  man, 
Mr.  Buchanan,  the  chief  Emigrant  Agent  at  Quebec,  who 
himself  subsequently  was  near  falling  a  victim  to  the  pestilence, 
of  the  dangers  likely  to  arise ;  but,  with  the  exception  of  a 
slightly  increased  grant  for  the  relief  of  emigrants  within  the 
colony,  no  measure  had  been  taken  to  avert  them.  The  large 
expenditure  incurred  by  the  colonial  government  upon  its 
own  responsibility,  which,  if  laid  out  in  time,  and  under  pro- 
per regulations,  would  have  done  twice  as  much  good,  was 
grudgingly  repaid  by  the  home  government,  with  a  condition 
annexed,  that  the  amount  of  its  future  contributions  should 
never  exceed  1500Z.,  the  sum  necessary  to  pay  the  salaries  of 
the  emigrant  officers.  If  a  system  had  been  adopted  at  home 
under  w^hich  government  assistance  had  been  given  to  those 
only  who  must  otherwise  become  of  necessity  a  burden  for 
ever  on  the  taxation  of  the  country; — if  it  had  been  given 
before  their  means  had  become  utterly  exhausted,  and  their 
constitutions  impaired  by  starvation  ; — if,  for  the  employment 
of  emigrants,  works  in  Canada  of  the  utmost  public  import- 
ance had  been  undertaken,  such  as  the  great  trunk  railw^ay 
from  Halifax,  towards  which  the  colonial  governments  would 
have  willingly  and  largely  subscribed,  and  which' would  have 
enriched  tlie  colony,  whilst  they  would  have  contributed  to 
the  stabiHty  and  commerce  of  the  empire;  —  if,  in  the  mean- 
time, proper  precautions  had  been  taken  for  the  transmission 
of  emigrants  w  ithin  our  colonies  to  those  places  where  they 
could  get  employment;  —  if  those  measures  for  the  better 
regulation  of  passage-economy,  of  which  a  fatal  experience 
has  since  compelled  the  enactment,  had  been  the  timely  fruit 
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of  a  prudent  forethought ;  and  if  proper  superintendents, 
whether  surgeons  or  not,  had  been  appointed  to  every  pas- 
senger-ship, who  should  have,  whilst  on  board,  the  position 
and  authority  of  emigrant  agents,  paid  by  the  government ; 
then,  indeed,  the  state  would  have  performed  a  paternal  duty 
towards  its  people,  and  would  have  reaped  its  reward.  The 
emigration  which  would  thus  have  taken  place  would  have  been 
one  almost  exclusively  of  labour  ;  the  pressure  of  rates  for  the 
support  of  the  unemployed  able-bodied  poor  would  not  have 
been  such  as  to  drive  capital  out  of  the  country  and  to  pre- 
vent its  coming  in ;  the  resources  of  the  state,  so  prodigally 
wasted,  would  have  been  husbanded,  or  profitably  directed ; 
incalculable  individual  suffering  would  have  been  averted  ;  and 
the  wealth  and  security  of  our  colonies  advanced.  We  should 
have  been  a  stronger,  a  happier,  and  a  better  people.  There 
were  not  wanting  many  who  laid  these  views  before  the  legis- 
lature. They  are  to  be  found  amply  illustrated  in  the  evi- 
dence before  Lord  Monteagle's  Colonisation  Committee  of  the 
House  of  Lords.  But  matters  were  allowed  to  "  take  their 
own  course."  The  fatal  fear  of  responsibility,  in  yielding  to 
which  a  state  refuses  to  perform  its  most  important  functions, 
and  neglects  its  essential  duties,  prevented  any  thing  from 
being  done. 

Let  us  now  turn  the  page,  and  contrast  with  the  neglect 
of  vast  and  mighty  communities,  and  the  deplorable  conse- 
quences of  such  neglect,  the  heroic  exertions  of  one  brave 
individual.  Heroism  such  as  hers  finds  its  source  and  its  sup- 
port in  religion ;  and  we  rejoice  to  know  that  the  Catholic 
religion  was  the  inspiress  of  efibrts  to  which  so  many  who 
hate  the  name  of  Catholicism  are  indebted.  Fortunateh^  for 
mankind,  individuals  are  sometimes  to  be  found  in  whom  a 
glowing  charity  is  united  wdth  an  earnest  and  energetic  will. 
Such  persons  are  not  scared  by  the  bugbear  of  responsibility 
from  attempting  services  whose  fortunate  issue  they  know  to 
depend,  not  upon  themselves,  but  upon  a  higher  power.  One 
of  such  is  Mrs.  Chisholm,  who  has  well  deserved  the  title  by 
which  she  is  known,  that  of  "  the  Emigrant's  Friend."  She 
is  thus  described  in  the  memoir, 

*'  Mrs.  Chisholm  is  a  lady  who  is  not  ricli,  or  related  to  any  great 
people  ;  but  she  has  been  engaged  nearly  all  her  life  in  helping  la- 
bouring and  poor  people,  by  teaching  diem  how  to  help  themselves ; 
and  she  has  succeeded  so  well,  that  there  are  thousands  who  look  upon 

her  with  feelings  of  as  much  affection  as  if  she  were  their  mother. 
«  «  *  «  « 

"  She  has  a  husband,  who  has  gone  to  Australia  lately  to  help  her 
good  work,  and  six  children  ;  from  morning  until  late  at  night  any 
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man  or  woman,  or  young  girl,  no  matter  liow  humble,  how  poorly 
dressed,  is  welcome  to  come  and  consult  her,  and  tell  her  their 
griefs.  At  breakfast,  dinner,  tea,  and  supper,  she  is  at  the  command 
of  the  unhappy  and  distressed ;  and  when  she  is  not  talking,  she  is 
writing  letters.  For,  beside  all  those  in  England  who  consult  her, 
hundreds  and  hundreds  of  people  in  Australia  send  to  her  to  get  their 
relations  out  to  join  them.  Mrs.  Chisholm  never  asks  what  country 
or  what  religion  any  one  is  who  comes  to  her  ;  but  she  just  sets  about 
to  see  the  way  of  helping  them  to  get  out  of  their  difficulties. 
***** 

"  She  is  a  lady  who  has  for  a  long  time  chosen  to  abandon  the 
luxuries,  even  the  comforts  to  which  her  station  entitled  her  ;  to  wear 
stuff  instead  of  silk ;  to  work  hard  ;  to  live  hard  ;  to  save,  that  she 
may  spend  on  the  emigrating  poor." 

In  this  manner  Mrs.  Chisholm  has  lived  and  worked  in 
England  since  1846,  at  which  time,  having  organised  her 
system  in  Australia,  she  returned  to  this  country  to  remedy 
at  their  sources  some  of  those  evils  which  she  found  most 
injuriously  to  affect  the  newly  -  arrived  emigrants.  Let  us 
now  examine  the  nature  of  her  labours  within  the  colony. 

The  causes  which  so  long  marred  the  prospects  of  Aus- 
tralia are  very  different  from  those  which  have  affected  Canada. 
Her  distance,  and  the  expensiveness  of  the  voyage,  have  saved 
her  from  the  calamitous  influx  of  Irish  pauperism,  wasted  by 
disease,  and  thrown  out  like  ballast  upon  the  shore,  without 
even  the  resource  of  being  able  to  labour ;  but  she  has  had  to 
contend  with  evils  perhaps  more  fatal,  and  equally  attribut- 
able to  the  misconduct  of  the  government.  The  dross  and 
dregs  of  society,  rejected  by  the  mother  country,  deprived  of 
all  civil  rights,  stripped  of  the  last  remnant  of  self-respect, 
and  utterly  abandoned  to  the  world's  scorn,  have  been  the 
principal  elements  selected  by  the  state  for  the  foundation  of 
her  Australian  colonies.  After  a  short  penal  probation,  these 
convicts  became  the  servants,  the  labourers,  and  ultimately- 
the  settlers  of  the  colony.  No  doubt  many  honourable  in- 
stances are  to  be  found  of  men  who,  though  slaves,  and  slaves 
because  they  were  criminals,  had  yet  enough  of  virtue  and 
of  energy  to  accomplish  their  self-reformation,  and  to  become 
prosperous  and  respectable.  Many  cases  also  most  assuredly 
have  occurred  of  innocent  persons  having  been  exiled,  the 
victims  of  conspiracy  or  mistake.  But,  on  the  whole,  the 
moral  disorganisation  of  society  which  such  importations  must 
have  produced  can  be  readily  appreciated.  Add  to  this,  that 
at  no  time  was  the  supply  of  labour  sufficient  for  the  advanc- 
ing requirements  of  the  country.  Its  flocks  increased  bj 
thousands ;  but  its  capital  remained  useless  and  inert,  from 
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want  of  labour.  Thus,  in  one  part  of  our  dominions  we  saw- 
capital  tlirown  away  by  deficiency  of  population,  whilst  in 
another  we  beheld  the  people  becoming  a  burden  from  de- 
ficiency of  capital ;  and  yet  no  effort  was  made  to  restore  the 
balance.  The  complaints  of  the  penal  colonies  against  the 
compulsory  introduction  of  convicts  have  been  loud  and  inces- 
sant. Government  has  at  different  times  been  forced  to  yield 
to  their  urgency,  but  with  a  lamentable  vacillation  and  want 
of  good  faith,  has  always  failed  to  find  an  alternative,  and  fan- 
cied itself  compelled  to  return  to  its  former  system.  In  1836, 
when  one  of  these  illusory  promises  was  first  given,  a  remark- 
able effect  resulted.  The  Memoir  informs  us,  "  The  farmers 
and  stockowners  were  very  glad  to  hire  emigrants ;  and  the 
colonial  government  gave  the  owners  of  ships  20Z.  for  every 
healthy  man  and  woman,  and  a  certain  sum  for  every  child 
of  fourteen  years  of  age,  that  they  landed  in  Sydney,  to  pay 
the  expense  of  bringing  them." 

In  1839,  Mrs.  Chishohn  arrived  at  Sydney,  having  left 
Madras  with  her  husband,  an  officer  in  the  Indian  army,  and 
her  children,  for  the  purpose  of  recruiting  their  health.  She 
found  on  her  arrival  that  emigration,  stimulated  by  the  pro- 
mised abolition  of  the  convict  system,  was  rapidly  increasing; 
but  that  the  new-comers  were  suffering  mucli  from  the  ab- 
sence of  proper  arrangements  in  the  colony. 

"  The  single  men  and  married  people  without  children  were  en- 
gaged for  shepherds  very  quickly  ;  but  there  were  a  great  many  with 
large  families,  that  the  great  sheep-owners  did  not  care  to  be  at  the 
trouble  of  taking,  and  there  were  more  young  women  than  were 
wanted  for  servants  in  the  town  of  Sydney ;  others  were  fit  for  the 
country  work,  or  to  be  wives  of  hardworking  small  farmers,  but  not 
to  be  smart  liousemaids  or  ladies'  maids. 

'*  Now,  as  there  are  no  roads  scarcely,  and  as  the  governor  of  the 
colonies  had  not  contrived  to  send  the  people  who  were  not  hired  in 
the  town  into  the  districts  used  for  feeding  sheep,  which  extended 
two  hundred  miles  back  into  the  country,  soon  after  Mrs.  Chishohn 
arrived  Sydney  grew  crowded  widi  emigrants.  As  for  the  young 
women,  as  there  nas  no  place  to  receive  those  who  had  not  their 
parents,  many  of  them  fell  into  great  distress,  ma?iy  into  bad  courses.'' 

Most  charitable  people,  in  Mrs.  Chisholm's  situation, 
would  have  contented  themselves  with  relieving  as  much  dis- 
tress in  isolated  instances  as  their  spare  time  or  spare  cash 
permitted ;  but  this  admirable  woman,  with  that  masculine 
good  sense,  that  far-seeing  benevolence,  and  that  fearless  self- 
devotion  which  have  characterised  her  whole  proceedings, 
determined  to  strike  boldly  at  the  root  of  the  evil.  She 
resolved  that  thenceforward  all  her  energies,  all  her  resources, 
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should  be  applied  to  the  furtherance  of  emigration  and  the 
improvement  of  the  emigrant's  condition.  She  was  a  woman, 
—  unknown  and  unfriended.  The  difficulties  in  her  path 
appeared  almost  insurmountable.  What  could  she  do,  with- 
out money,  without  influence,  having  to  contend  with  the 
impracticable  nature  of  the  country, — the  remoteness  of  the 
settled  farms,  where  she  was  ultimately  to  place  her  clients, — 
the  structure  of  Australian  society, — and,  worst  of  all,  the  vices 
of  those  whom  she  sought  to  serve?  But  Mrs.  Chisholm  was 
not  to  be  deterred  even  by  obstacles  which  had  frightened  a 
government. 

*'  As  nobody  else  seemed  inclined  to  take  any  trouble  for  the  poor 
girls,  she  wrote  to  the  Governor,  and  offered  that,  if  he  would  give  up 
a  place  for  them  to  live  in,  she  would  go  and  live  with  them,  and  take 
care  of  them,  and  protect  them,  and  try  to  get  them  places,  and  do 
this  without  any  fee  or  reward.  At  first,  instead  of  being  grateful  for 
this  offer,  no  notice  was  taken,  and  many  people  opposed  her  and 
ridiculed  her,  and  said  she  was  only  trying  to  get  a  good  job  for 
herself;  but  she  persevered,  and  at  length,  in  1841,  the  Governor 
agreed,  on  condition  of  Mrs.  Chisholm  signing  a  paper  undertaking 
that  the  government  should  be  put  to  no  expense,  to  give  up  as  a 
'  Home  '  for  the  destitute  young  women  part  of  a  large  empty  wooden 
building  ;  so  she  left  a  pretty  cottage,  all  covered  with  vines  and 
passion-flowers,  with  a  beautiful  garden  near  Paramatta,  where  she 
was  living  with  her  three  children,  for  Captain  Chisholm  had  been 
obliged  to  return  to  his  regiment  in  India,  and,  in  order  to  take  care 
of  the  poor  emigrant  girls,  went  to  live  in  an  old  store-room,  seven 
feet  square,  without  fireplace,  infested  by  rats,  which  served  her  for 
bedroom  and  parlour,  where  she  could  always  have  her  eye  on  the 
girls." 

This  experiment  met  with  great  success.  The  value  of 
girls  so  brought  up  and  instructed  became  quickly  under- 
stood ;  they  were  eagerly  sought  for,  and  *'  hundreds  who 
would,  without  her,  have  gone  on  the  street,  were  first  pro- 
tected, and  then  placed  in  situations  where  they  earned  good 
wages,  and  generally  got  married." 

Mrs.  Chisholm  did  not  confine  her  care  to  persons  of  her 
own  sex.  She  opened  a  register  for  those  who  wanted  ser- 
vants, both  male  and  female ;  and  drew  up  a  form  of  agree- 
ment between  the  employer  and  employed,  so  wise  and 
practically  useful,  that,  as  we  are  informed  by  her  biographer, 
out  of  some  thousand  engagements  which  she  made,  only 
three  were  ever  disputed. 

But,  as  we  have  already  remarked,  the  more  she  laboured, 
the  more  widely  her  sphere  of  duty  expanded  before  her. 
The  numbers  of  those  who  applied  to  her  to  find  situations 
for  them  increased  enormously,  and  the  pressure  upon  her 
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"home"  became  the  greater  from  the  natural  reluctance  ot* 
the  young  girls  to  leave  such  a  guardian,  and  to  undergo  the 
dangers  of  a  journey  into  the  interior,  even  when  they  had 
been  offered  situations.  She  now  perceived  that  the  time  had 
arrived  when,  the  fearless  missionary  of  civilisation,  she  must 
herself  lead  forth  her  band  of  pilgrims  into  the  wilderness. 
None  have  ever  undertaken  the  task  with  a  purer  disinterest- 
edness or  more  steadfast  energy  than  Mrs.  Chisholm.  Others, 
however  exalted  their  motives,  have  seldom  been  free  from 
the  alloy  of  human  pride  and  ambition;  but  whilst  she  under- 
took all  the  dangers,  all  the  responsibility  of  a  nomadic  leader- 
ship, she  had  no  hope  of  power,  no  expectation  of  permanent 
authority.  She  dropped  her  subjects  here  and  there  as  op- 
portunities offered  for  their  settlement,  till  by  degrees  her  little 
community  was  dissolved,  and  no  tie  remained  except  that  of 
gratitude.     Her  mode  of  proceeding  is  thus  described  : 

"  To  setde  the  timid  young  women,  she  determined  to  go  with 
them  herself  into  a  fine  farming  district  called  the  Hunter's  River. 
Accordingly,  at  her  own  risk  and  expense  (this  expense  she  was 
afterwards  paid  back  by  the  girls),  she  took  sixty  young  women  in 
a  steam-boat,  and  afterwards  in  wagons,  found  capital  situations  for 
them  at  double  the  wages  she  could  get  in  the  town,  and  she  estab- 
lished four  branch  homes  under  the  care  of  respectable  people.  She 
made  several  journeys  in  different  directions,  and  established  six 
branch  homes.  She  went  from  farm  to  farm,  getting  them  places  in 
service.  In  her  evidence  before  the  House  of  Lords  she  says  :  '  My 
plan  was  always  to  get  one  placed.  Having  succeeded  in  getting  one 
female  servant  in  a  neighbourhood,  I  used  to  leave  the  feeling  to 
spread.  With  some  persuasion  I  induced  a  man  to  take  a  servant, 
who  said  it  would  be  making  a  fine  lady  of  his  wife.  The  following 
morning  a  neighbouring  settler  said,  'You  are  quite  upsetting  the  settle- 
ment, Mrs.  Chisholm  ;  my  wife  is  uncommonly  cross  this  morning, 
and  she  says  she  must  have  a  servant,  and  I  think  she  has  as  much 
right  to  one.'  It  was  among  this  class  that  the  girls  married  best. 
If  they  married  one  of  the  sons,  the  father  and  mother  would  be 
thankful ;  if  not,  they  would  be  protected  as  members  of  tlie  family. 
They  slept  in  the  same  room  with  their  own  daughters.  I  have  been 
able  to  learn  the  subsequent  progress  in  life  of  many  hundreds  of 
these  emigrants.  Girls  that  I  have  taken  up  the  country,  in  such  a 
destitute  state  that  I  have  heen  oblii^ed  to  get  a  decent  dress  to  put 
upon  them,  have  come  again,  having  every  comfort  about  them,  and 
wanting  servants.  They  are  constantly  writing  home  to  get  out  their 
friends  and  relatives,'  " 

It  would  appear,  that  in  her  first  excursions  Mrs.  Chis- 
holm took  charge  only  of  young  women,  and  that  her  assist- 
ance to  male  emigrants  was  only  of  a  pecuniary  kind.     Wc 
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are  told,  that  to  enable  young  labourers  to  proceed  to  the 
interior,  she  advanced  large  sums  of  money,  having  more  than 
once  paid  in  this  manner  40/.  in  one  night;  and  it  is  an 
equally  honourable  proof  of  their  honesty  and  of  her  discri- 
mination, that,  out  of  hundreds  of  pounds  so  advanced,  she 
lost  in  six  years  only  16/., — and  that  by  the  deaths  of  those 
to  whom  she  had  made  the  advance.  "  But  she  soon  saw  that 
it  would  be  a  good  thing  to  take  families  and  men  into  the 
interior,  where  wages  were  high,  and  many  small  farmers 
wanted  to  hire  one  or  two  servants,  who  could  not  afford  to  spare 
the  time  to  travel  a  hundred  miles  to  engage  them."  Before  she 
undertook  this  task,  like  a  prudent  general,  she  arranged  her 
commissariat,  by  writing  to  the  more  wealthy  settlers  through- 
out the  country  where  she  was  about  to  lead  her  little  army, 
explaining  to  them  the  objects  of  her  journey,  and  soliciting 
supplies  of  food.  In  a  state  of  society  such  as  exists  in  the 
interior  of  Australia,  such  supplies  are  not  difficult  to  be  pro- 
cured ;  and,  as  we  are  assured,  "  her  appeal  was  nobly  an- 
swered."    The  description  of  her  progress  is  truly  graphic ; 

"  She  put  the  women  and  children  in  wagons,  and  made  the 
strong  men  walk,  and  mounted  a  good  horse  herself,  and  rode  out 
into  the  country  al  the  head  of  a  great  party  to  find  employment  for 
them.  They  used  to  start  at  daylight,  and  march  on  to  the  first  place 
where  there  was  likely  to  be  any  servants  wanted  ;  she  left  some  at 
each  farm  where  they  were  wanted,  and  the  farther  they  went  tlie 
better  wages  she  got  for  diem.  She  only  left  single  girls  with  mar- 
ried people.  At  every  farm  the  farmers  were  ready  to  subscribe 
plenty  of  flour  and  tea,  sugar,  beef,  mutton,  and  potatoes,  to  feed  the 
party.  She  has  taken  as  many  as  two  hundred  souls  at  one  time, 
all  marching  through  a  wilderness,  like  the  Israelites  of  old  when 
they  marched  towards  the  promised  land.  At  noon  they  used  to 
halt,  make  a  fire  gipsy-fashion,  boil  the  kettles,  make  cakes  and 
frizzle  meat,  then  set  out  again,  and  at  night  made  a  camp  under 
blankets,  if  they  could  not  find  a  hut  where  the  women  and  children 
could  sleep.  After  some  time  she  got  into  the  way  of  travelling  in  a 
light  covered  cart  drawn  by  two  horses,  tandem  fashion,  and  when 
she  came  to  any  difficult  place,  or  wanted  to  gallop  on  to  look  for 
suppers  or  situations  for  her  party,  she  unharnessed  the  leader  and 
put  a  side-saddle  on  him.  In  the  covered  cart  she  slept  at  night 
with  the  young  children." 

Such  was  the  mode  in  which  this  Hagar  of  the  nineteenth 
century  led  her  little  family  into  the  desert.  She  appears  to 
be  singularly  well  fitted,  by  her  habits  of  Hfe  and  powers  of 
physical  endurance,  for  the  duties  she  undertook,  and  so  nobly 
performed.  Her  skill  as  a  horsewoman  is  exemplified  by  the 
following  anecdote : 
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"  One  day  a  gentleman,  travelling  through  the  wild  land  of  the 
interior,  found  Mrs.  Chisholm  standing  on  the  far  side  of  a  swampy 
ford  over  a  river,  a  party  of  emigrants  being  encamped  on  the  other 
side.  She  was  calling  her  docile  horse  across  with  two  children  slung 
on  his  back.  As  soon  as  he  had  landed  with  the  children  slung  on  his 
back,  she  drove  him  back  with  a  wave  of  her  hand, — another  load, 
then  called  him  again,  and  so  on,  until  all  the  young  things  had 
crossed  ;  for  she  is  a  famous  horsewoman,  and  can  make  her  horses 
do  almost  every  thing  she  wishes,  except  talk." 

The  settlement  of  female  labourers  was,  however,  produc- 
tive of  results  more  important  to  the  ultimate  well-being  of  the 
colony  than  the  mere  supply  of  necessary  labourers.  In  her 
evidence  before  the  Lords'  committee  Mrs.  Chisholm  says : 

"  I  should  not  feel  the  interest  I  do  in  female  emigration  if  I  did 
not  look  beyond  providing  families  with  female  servants  —  if  I  did 
not  know  how  much  they  are  required  as  wives,  and  how  much 
moral  good  they  may  do  as  wives." 

There  was,  indeed,  one  responsibility  which  she  was  too  pru- 
dent to  incur,  that  of  recommending  particular  girls  as  wives 
to  individuals,  though  frequently  requested  to  do  so  by  the 
bachelors  of  the  bush,  who  looked  upon  a  wife  as  a  matter  of 
abstract  utility.  In  this  respect  she  thought  it  more  conso- 
nant with  a  wise  economy  to  introduce  a  good  commodity  into 
the  market,  and  let  it  find  its  own  customers.  We  cannot  re- 
frain from  quoting  the  following  morceau : 

"  One  morning,  very  early,  a  stout,  rough  fellow,  in  a  broad- 
brimmed  straw  hat,  and  red  flannel  shirt,  and  fustian  trousers,  with 
a  three  weeks'  beard  on  his  chin,  ran  to  the  horse's  head,  crying 
*  Hold  hard  a  minute,  hold  hard!'  She  thought  at  first  it  was  a 
bushranger.  '  What  do  you  want?'  she  cried.  *  Want!  want!  why, 
what  every  single  man  wants  when  he  sees  Mrs.  Chisholm.  Come, 
ma'am,  do  look  up  that  hill :  see  that  nice  cottage,  and  forty  acres 
under  crop  ;  and  I  have  twenty  good  hams  and  flitches  of  bacon 
hanging  up  in  it,  and  a  chest  of  tea,  and  a  bag  of  sugar;  the  land  is 
my  own,  and  three  such  cows,  it  would  do  your  heart  good  to  see  : 
and  look  here,  ma'am,  at  this  roll  of  notes — these  are  the  things  to 
hasten  the  matter,  and  get  the  clergyman  here.  Come,  now,  Mrs. 
Chisholm,  do  be  a  mother  to  me,  and  give  me  a  wife.  The  smile  of 
a  woman  has  never  welcomed  me  home  after  a  hard  day's  work. 
You'll  have  pity  on  me ;  you'll  never  be  so  cruel  as  to  say  no.  It 
makes  a  man's  heart  light  to  look  at  your  camp.  You  don't  mean 
to  say  you  have  not  got  a  nice  girl  to  suit  me.  It's  not  a  fine  lady 
I'm  wanting,  but  a  decent  hard-working  girl.  If  she  had  not  got 
a  second  gown  to  her  back,  and  you  recommended  her,  that  is 
enough.'  " 

We  regret  that  our  space  will  not  allow  us  to  relate  more 
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of  the  romantic  incidents  in  which  this  unpretending  little 
publication  abounds.  They  all  evince  the  active  benevolence, 
sound  practical  sense,  and  indomitable  perseverance  of  this 
excellent  lady,  the  success  of  whose  exertions  is  proved  by  the 
fact  that,  by  her  means,  within  the  space  of  seven  years,  no 
less  than  eleven  thousand  individuals  were  placed  in  circum- 
stances of  comfort  and  respectability. 

But,  as  the  benefit  derived  by  the  mother  country  from 
emigration  is  not  to  be  measured  merely  by  the  number  of 
persons  removed  from  an  overcrowded  state  of  society,  but 
their  character  and  position  must  also  be  taken  into  account ; 
so,  however  urgent  may  be  the  demand  for  labourers  in  the 
colony,  it  is  of  paramount  importance  that  those  who  are  in- 
troduced may  be  such  as  will  conduce  to  the  ultimate  well- 
being  of  the  young  country ;  nor  ought  the  precautions  neces- 
sary for  the  attainment  of  this  object  to  be  neglected,  even 
though  they  should  tend,  at  first,  to  d  minish  the  required 
supplies.  A  rapid  system  of  colonisation  is  not  necessarily 
a  good  one.  The  experience  of  the  world  has  proved  that  a 
colony  cannot  always  continue  in  a  state  of  dependence.  It 
has  also  shewn  that  when  the  connexion  between  the  parent 
and  the  offspring  has  been  severed,  friendly  relations  and 
commercial  intercourse,  as  between  two  independent  states, 
will  prove  infinitely  more  productive  of  mutual  benefit  than 
the  continuance  of  a  forced  authority.  This  circumstance  in- 
volves another  consideration,  and  one  of  supreme  importance. 
It  is  the  duty  of  a  nation,  in  planting  a  colony,  not  to  confine 
her  views  to  her  own  immediate  or  ultimate  advantages,  but 
to  recollect  that  she  is  exercising  a  high  trust  for  the  benefit 
of  mankind  ;  and  that  she  ought  so  to  exercise  it,  as  will  best 
promote  not  civilisation  only,  but  Christianity.  A  colonising 
country  has,  in  fact,  three  characters  to  fill — that  of  a  natural 
parent  towards  her  own  people,  that  of  an  adopted  mother 
towards  her  colony,  and  that  of  a  missionary  as  regards  all 
mankind.  If  this  threefold  duty  had  been  steadily  kept  in 
view  from  the  beginning,  that  would  have  been  accomplished 
in  the  attainment  of  universal  peace  and  prosperity,  which  the 
wild  dreams  of  peace  associations  can  never  realise  ;  the  un- 
employed poor  of  England  and  Ireland  would  not  have  been 
thrown  like  waste  lumber  upon  other  shores,  the  forlorn  out- 
casts of  a  society  which  refused  to  feed  them.  They  would 
have  been  looked  upon  as  persons  who  had  obeyed  the  laws, 
supported  the  institutions,  and  contributed  to  the  strength  of 
their  country,  so  long  as  circumstances  enabled  them  to  do  so. 
They  would  have  been  regarded  as  British  subjects,  entitled 
to  draw  upon  the  resources  of  the  empire  ;  and  such  care 
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would  have  been  taken  in  arranging  the  due  economy  of  emi- 
gration, and  in  providing  for  their  support  in  the  colony  until 
they  became  able  to  provide  for  themselves,  as  would  have 
shewn  that  Government  did  not  suppose  that  it  could  throw 
off  its  responsibilities  as  soon  as  its  people  migrated  from  one 
portion  of  the  empire  to  another-  Again,  no  miserable  attempt 
would  have  been  made  to  lay  the  foundations  of  a  future  so- 
ciety upon  a  refuse  and  outlawed  population,  such  as  existed 
in  Australia  almost  exclusively  until  1836.  Even  if,  which 
we  by  no  means  admit,  the  social  needs  of  the  parent  country 
had  required  the  expatriation  of  offenders,  the  process  would 
have  been  conducted  with  such  precautions  as  to  prevent  the 
demoralisation  of  society.  It  cannot  be  denied  that  it  is  for 
the  interest  of  England  to  enable  her  colonies  to  undertake 
the  responsibilities  of  self-government,  and  to  learn,  as  soon  as 
possible,  the  value  of  those  free  institutions  which  give  life 
and  vigour  to  a  state  ;  but  it  has  been  practically  overlooked 
that,  in  order  to  exercise  such  duties  safely,  the  new  popu- 
lation must  be  religious,  orderly,  sober,  moral,  loving  their 
country,  and  strong  in  mutual  respect.  Out  of  such  elements, 
and  out  of  such  alone,  can  arise  a  new  nation,  great,  wise,  and 
respected,  whose  strength  will  be  the  strength  of  her  parent. 

The  attention  of  a  government  in  regulating  emigration 
ought  to  be  directed,  1st,  to  the  selection  of  proper  emigrants, 
and  this  may  be  done  either  directly  or  by  indirect  means; 
2d,  to  the  preservation  of  their  health  and  morality  during  the 
passage;  and  3d,  to  a  due  provision  for  them  on  their  entry 
into  the  colony,  and  to  such  assistance  as  may  enable  them  to 
help  themselves.  The  first  and  third  of  these  duties  have 
been  all  but  entirely  neglected  by  the  legislature.  Tlie  re- 
gulation of  passage-economy  has  been  altogether  of  a  recent 
growth;  and,  notwithstanding  the  many  amendments  of  the 
Passengers'  Act,  the  value  and  humanity  of  which  we  readily 
acknowledge,  the  whole  system  remains  inejSectual  so  long  as 
there  is  not  in  every  emigrant  vessel  a  superintendent  possess- 
ing the  powers  of  an  emigration  agent,  and  paid  by  the  State. 
It  is  an  evident  absurdity  to  expect  that  the  surgeons  of  pas- 
senger vessels,  receiving  their  emoluments  from  the  owners 
or  charterers,  will  detect  and  punish  the  delinquencies  of  those 
to  whom  they  are  indebted  for  their  subsistence  ;  and  yet  such 
a  check  is  more  important  for  the  interest  of  emigrants  than 
even  their  medical  aid.  They  should  hold  a  position  alto- 
gether independent,  as  well  of  the  owners  as  of  the  officers. 
Let  us  now  see  how  these  important  functions  have  been  un- 
dertaken, not  by  the  government,  but  by  the  enterprise  and 
humanity  of  an  individual. 
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An  experience  of  seven  years  bad  convinced  Mrs.  Chis- 
holm that,  for  the  success  of  her  enlarged  views,  it  was  neces- 
sary that  she  should  proceed  to  England  and  organise  her 
system  at  the  fountain-head.  She  had  not  long  arrived  before 
she  planned  and  put  into  operation  her  "  Famil}^  Colonisation 
Loan  Society."  A  short  sketch  will  explain  its  nature  and 
principles.  An  intended  emigrant  to  Australia,  wishing  to 
become  a  member,  must  first 

"  send  in  two  testimonials  or  certificates  of  good  character,  ac- 
companied by  an  entrance  fee  of  one  shilling.  The  name  will  then 
be  entered  on  the  society's  books.  When  a  considerable  portion  of 
the  passage-money  has  been  paid  in,  by  weekly  or  monthly  instalments, 
if  preferred,  an  application  for  a  small  loan  can  be  made,  and,  upon 
the  necessary  inquiries  being  satisfactory  answered,  such  loan  will, 
no  doubt,  be  granted,  providing  the  committee  have  funds  at  their 
disposal.  As  a  security  for  this  loan,  emigrants  are  required  to  sign 
an  agreement,  previous  to  receiving  their  embarkation  orders,  that 
they  will  refund  such  loans  through  the  instrumentality  of  agents  in 
the  colonies,  within  one  year  after  their  arrival  in  said  colonies,  or 
sooner,  if  possible,  in  order  that  the  money  so  paid  may  be  re-lent  to 
others  in  like  manner  ;  while  the  borrowers  can  nominate  their  own 
relations  and  friends  for  a  passage  and  a  loan  equal  to  the  sum  re- 
funded by  them,  provided  the  person  so  named  meet  the  approval  of 
the  committee."  Thus,  '*  relatives  and  friends,  now  separated,  some 
being  in  England,  others  in  Australia,  when  they  are  unable  to  pay 
the  sum  required  for  their  passages,  may  jointly^  in  both  countries, 
make  weekly  and  monthly  deposits,  until  they  have,  by  their  united 
efforts,  raised  the  necessary  amount,  which,  with  the  aid  of  a  loan  from 
the  society,  may  enable  such  parties  to  emigrate.  In  like  manner, 
parties  in  England  anxious  to  emigrate,  and  who  cannot  at  once  pay 
the  required  sum,  can  make  weekly  and  monthly  payments  towards 
their  passage,  either  through  the  committee  or  local  agents.  If  there 
happens  to  be  a  family  with  some  grown-up  children,  not  possessing 
the  necessary  means  to  emigrate,  one  or  two  of  them  may  precede 
the  rest  to  the  colonies,  and,  through  the  mode  of  the  reunion  of 
families,  contribute  to  the  emigration  of  the  remainder  of  the  family. 
The  regulations  of  the  society  do  not  admit  of  the  separation  of  man 
and  wife,  or  of  children  without  the  consent  of  their  parents." 

When  the  preparations  for  the  voyage  have  been  com- 
pleted, and  the  day  of  sailing  fixed,  the  emigrants  are  divided 
into  "  family  groups,"  each  containing  twelve  persons,  who 
meet  together  on  several  successive  Monday  evenings  under 
Mrs.  Chisholm's  personal  superintendence.  This  "  group" 
arrangement  continues  during  the  voyage,  and  is  so  constructed 
as  to  provide  for  the  protection  of  friendless  females  and  or- 
phans. A  pledge  is  then  exacted  from  the  emigrants  binding 
them  to  the  punctual  repayment  of  the  loans,  and  to  obe- 
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dience  to  the  regulations  for  preserving  health  and  enforcing 
order  and  morality  during  the  passage.  These  regulations 
are  conceived  in  the  true  spirit  of  humanity  and  good  sense. 
They  provide  ventilation  far  superior  to  that  required  by  the 
Passengers'  Act ;  they  secure  a  sufficient  supply  of  well-cooked 
food ;  they  require  the  proper  separation  of  classes  and  sexes ; 
they  provide  for  the  election  bj'  the  "  groups"  of  a  committee 
of  six,  to  hold  office  for  one  month,  which  is  to  be  responsible 
for  the  preservation  of  order  and  cleanliness,  and  through 
whom  all  complaints  must  be  forwarded  to  the  surgeon  or 
captain ;  above  all,  they  assign  to  six  females,  selected  by 
Mrs.  Chisholm,  the  matronly  charge  of  all  young  females;  and 
thus  supply,  in  some  measure,  by  voluntary  subordination,  the 
want  of  due  official  superintendence. 

This  scheme,  which  is  as  efficient  as  it  is  simple,  applies  a 
remedy  to  many  of  the  evils  we  have  adverted  to.  Two  safe- 
guards are  obtained  for  the  proper  selection  of  emigrants,  by 
the  requiring  of  certificates  of  character,  and  by  the  payment 
of  weekly  or  monthly  instalments,  before  the  loan  is  granted ; 
by  which  the  parties  are  proved  to  be  possessed  of  forethought, 
thrift,  and  steadiness  of  purpose, — qualities  so  essential  for 
success  as  an  emigrant.  The  loan  system,  and  its  extension 
in  favour  of  those  who,  having  themselves  emigrated,  are  will- 
ing to  pay  instalments  to  assist  the  emigration  of  the  rest  of 
their  families,  sustains  that  domestic  tie  which  is  the  best 
pledge  for  good  conduct,  and  the  strongest  incentive  to  indus- 
try. The  "  group"  system  admirably  preserves  the  domestic 
principle,  and  extends  it  beyond  the  limits  of  a  family  circle. 
A  social  intimacy  continued  throughout  an  Australian  voy- 
age is  not  likely  to  be  forgotten  in  the  new  country ;  but  will 
there  be  productive  of  mutual  esteem,  mutual  confidence,  and 
mutual  support.  The  emigrants  will  have  perceived  during 
the  passage  the  value  of  regularity  and  obedience.  They  will 
have  also  learned  a  useful  lesson  in  self-government.  Their 
hearts  will  expand  as  they  step  upon  the  vast  field  open  to 
their  exertions,  and  they  will  apply  themselves  to  their  several 
pursuits  with  the  more  hopeful  energy,  because  they  feel  that 
they  belong  to  a  society  which  has  trusted  to  their  honour, 
and  which  will  be  enabled,  by  their  industry  and  punctuality, 
to  restore  to  them  in  a  short  time  some  relative  or  friend  who 
has  been  unable  to  accompany  them. 

At  home,  too,  the  exertions  of  those  who  have  been  left 
behind  will  thus  be  redoubled.  They  will  have  the  strongest 
inducement  to  be  industrious,  frugal,  and  moral,  that  they 
may  contribute  their  share  of  the  necessary  funds.  They  will 
still  look  upon  themselves  as  members  of  one  family  with 
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their  absent  brethren,  working,  if  not  together,  at  least  for  a 
common  object ;  and  when  they  too  succeed  in  obtaining  their 
passages,  they  will  feel  that  they  owe  it  to  Mrs.  Chisholm  that 
those  whom  God  placed  together,  poverty  has  not  for  ever 
disunited. 

The  present  circumstances  of  the  colonies  rather  increase 
than  diminish  tlie  need  of  a  system  such  as  we  have  described. 
The  recent  discoveries  of  gold  in  Australia,  and  the  immense 
numbers  thereby  attracted  to  that  country,  render  it  doubly 
necessary  to  remodel  the  system  of  emigration,  and  to  attend 
to  the  moral  government  of  the  colonists.  The  sudden  crowd- 
ing of  multitudes  into  a  narrow  space,  and  necessarily  without 
a  due  restrictive  power  would  of  itself,  be  productive  of  much 
disorganisation ;  but,  apart  from  this,  it  would  appear  that 
large  and  successful  gold-mining  operates  too  often  upon  so- 
ciety as  a  poison.  All  acquisition  of  wealth  has  a  natural 
tendency  to  sap  moral  and  religious  principles;  but  when  it 
is  the  gradual  result  of  patient  industry,  it  supplies,  on  the 
other  hand,  antidotes  to  the  disease.  We  become  slowly 
aware  of  our  increased  responsibilities ;  as  our  position  in  so- 
ciety is  raised,  new  duties  meet  our  eye,  which  public  opinion, 
if  no  higher  motive,  compels  us  to  perform  :  objects  and  aims 
of  public  utility  rise  up  before  us,  to  which  we  devote  our  in- 
creasing store ;  and  social  intercourse  encourages  us  and  keeps 
us  steady  to  our  purpose ;  our  families  surround  us,  depend- 
ing upon  our  exertions  for  their  prospects  in  life  ;  the  poor  are 
near  us  and  call  upon  our  charity.  Not  so  with  the  gold- 
miner, —  his  wealth  is  sudden  and  inebriating.  He  stands 
alone,  and  has  but  one  object,  to  be  rich.  There  is  nothing 
to  mitigate  his  selfishness,  or  to  diminish,  by  diffusing  it. 
Those  who  surround  him  are  as  selfish  as  himself:  human 
sympathy  is  no  more ;  gold  becomes  his  idol,  and  a  sordid 
pursuit  grows  into  a  fanaticism. 

Such  are  some  of  the  evil  results  produced  by  gold-seeking 
within  the  narrow  circle  employed  in  the  pursuit;  results  to 
which  the  brief  annals  of  California  already  bear  witness. 
We  do  not  think  it  necessary  to  advert  at  length  to  its  general 
efiect  upon  the  colonial  labour-market.  The  great  vacuum 
thus  produced  will  be  rapidly  filled  by  emigration,  not  from 
this  country  only,  but  from  all  quarters  of  the  world,  how- 
ever differing  in  customs,  in  laws,  and  in  religion.  This  cir- 
cumstance makes  it  the  more  necessary  to  remember,  and  to 
remember  in  time,  that,  if  our  colonies  are  to  be  a  source  of  ad- 
vantage to  the  mother  country  while  the  connexion  between 
them  lasts,  and  if,  when  it  shall  cease,  they  are  to  take  that 
place  amongst  the  nations  of  the  world,  which,  as  the  daughters 
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of  England,  they  ought  to  hold,  no  time  is  to  be  lost  in  shaking 
off  our  blind  indifference,  and  awakening  to  the  necessity  of 
guiding  from  our  shores  a  purified  stream  of  emigration,  the 
worthy  germ  of  a  great  people.  That  stream  has  been  swelled 
by  circumstances  into  a  torrent  that  almost  defies  a  guide  ; 
but  it  will  again  subside ;  and  if  the  exertions  of  one  noble- 
minded  individual  be  energetically  seconded  and  wisely  imi- 
tated, England  may  yet  have  to  acknowledge  that  she  owes 
much  of  the  prosperity  and  perhaps  of  the  permanence  of  her 
colonial  empire  to  Mrs.  Chisholm.  The  relations  of  coloni- 
sation to  religion  are  of  yet  higher  importance  than  tliose  in 
which  it  stands  to  the  social  well-being  of  society.  On  this 
subject,  however,  our  present  limits  forbid  us  to  enter. 


MONEY  AND  MORALS. 


Money  and  Morals  :  a  Book  for  the  Times,     By  John  Lalor. 
London,  John  Chapman, 

If  a  man  were  to  dip  into  this  book  in  ten  or  a  dozen  different 
places  quite  at  random,  with  the  view  of  getting  a  general  idea 
of  its  contents,  and  deciding  whether  or  not  he  should  commit 
himself  to  the  task  of  a  regular  perusal,  we  think  the  chances 
are  ten  to  one  against  an  affirmative  solution  of  the  problem. 
A  glance  at  the  headings  of  the  various  chapters — or  capitula 
rather,  for  the  work  is  divided  and  subdivided  almost  endlessly 
■ — would  create  an  impression  that  it  was  a  performance  of  the 
most  superficial  and  desultory  character,  a  kind  of  common- 
place book,  being  written  in  fact  de  omnibus  rebus  et  quibusdam 
aliis.  We  extract  a  few  samples  for  our  readers'  benefit,  that 
they  may  be  able  to  judge  for  themselves :  threefold  aggregate 
of  money ;  present  state  of  agriculture ;  English  views  of  the 
coup  d^etat  in  France ;  real  incidence  of  taxation  ;  duties  of 
landlords ;  French  protectorate  of  Tahiti ;  supply  of  cotton ; 
practical  argument  for  Christianity  ;  manning  of  the  navy  ;  the 
new  gold;  Mr.  Newman;  socialism  on  the  continent;  the  Lish 
people  and  their  priests  ;  Mr.  Macaulay  at  Edinburgh  ;  inevit- 
able decay  of  Catholicism,  &c.  &c. 

There  is  certainly  a  wonderful  variety  in  this  bill  of  fare, 
though  it  does  not  so  easily  appear  how  the  different  articles 
are  to  be  arranged  so  as  to  produce  a  pleasing  and  consistent 
whole.  We  cannot  deny,  however,  but  that  Mr.  Lalor  has 
succeeded  in  this  difficult  task  far  more  than  we  at  all  antici- 
pated when  first  we  took  his  book  in  hand.     The  only  part 
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in  which  he  seems  to  us  to  be  really  rambling  and  unconnected 
in  his  argument  is  the  third,  where  he  is  certainly  unequal  to 
the  task  which  he  has  undertaken,  viz.  the  pointing  out  of  the 
remedy  (or  as  he  more  modestly  expresses  it,  the  path  to  the 
remedy)  of  the  evils  which  are  so  clearly  and  forcibly  stated 
in  the  preceding  parts.  We  have  no  intention,  however,  of 
closely  analysing  the  structure  of  Mr.  Lalor's  book,  nor  have 
we  directed  our  readers'  attention  to  it  for  the  sake  of  finding 
fault  either  with  its  subjects  or  their  arrangement.  On  the 
contrary,  we  have  referred  to  it  for  the  sake  of  the  masterly 
and  earnest  exposition  which  it  contains  of  the  moral  and  so- 
cial evils  to  be  apprehended  from  the  intensity  of  the  commer- 
cial spirit  now  prevalent  in  this  country ;  an  exposition,  in 
which  every  Catholic  will  heartily  concur,  of  evils  to  which 
Catholicism  alone  can  supply  an  effectual  remedy. 

The  drift  and  moral  of  the  whole  book  we  should  be  in- 
clined to  state  in  the  Apostle's  words,  "  The  desire  of  money 
is  the  root  of  all  evils ;"  and  though  we  do  not  observe  that 
Mr.  Lalor  has  himself  quoted  this  text,  he  has  selected  others 
not  less  appropriate,  and  placed  them  in  a  very  conspicuous 
position.  On  the  title-page  we  read,  "  Ye  cannot  serve  God 
and  Mammon;"  as  a  motto  to  the  first  part  (entitled  "  Dangers," 
and  consisting  of  a  hundred  and  twenty  pages),  "  Take  heed 
and  beware  of  covetousness  ;  for  a  man's  life  consisteth  not  in 
the  abundance  of  the  things  which  he  possesseth ;"  to  the  se- 
cond part  (entitled  "  Precautions,"  and  running  to  about  the 
same  length),  "  Make  to  yourselves  friends  of  the  mammon  of 
unrighteousness  ;"  and  to  the  third  and  concluding  part  ("  Path 
to  the  Remedy;"  less  than  half  of  either  of  the  others),  "  Every 
kingdom  divided  against  itself  is  brought  to  desolation." 

This  last  text  is  not  so  happily  chosen  ;  but  would  that  the 
other  three  could  be  emblazoned  in  letters  of  gold  on  the  walls 
of  all  the  Banks  and  Exchanges  in  the  great  cities  of  the  em- 
pire, and  penetrate  with  the  power  of  fire  into  the  hearts  of  all 
the  merchants  who  frequent  them.  Then,  indeed,  we  should 
feel  far  more  hopeful  for  the  future  of  this  country ;  hopeful 
not  only  of  its  improved  social  and  political  prosperity,  but 
also  of  that  infinitely  higher  blessing,  its  return  to  the  ancient 
faith.  As  things  are  at  present,  we  cannot  read  without  ap- 
prehension the  words  of  Bacon,  *'  In  the  youth  of  a  state  arms 
do  flourish ;  in  the  middle  age  of  a  state  learning,  and  then 
both  of  them  together  for  a  time  ;  in  the  declining  age  of  a  state, 
mechanical  arts  and  merchandise.'"  We  are  even  inclined  to 
think  that  Mr.  Lalor  cannot  justly  be  charged  with  any  exag- 
geration, when  he  says  that  "  England  is  in  deadly  peril,  in 
greater  peril  than  she  ever  yet  was  from  the  hostihty  of  foreign 
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enemies,  solely  because  of  the  intense  and  unremitting  efforts 
of  her  most  enlightened  classes  to  increase  their  command  over 
the  products  of  labour ;"  and  we  heartily  agree  with  him  in 
thinking  that  this  increased  eagerness  in  the  pursuit  of  wealth, 
accompanied  (as  he  says  it  is,  and  as  facts  seem  to  demonstrate,) 
by  relaxation  in  the  tone  of  commercial  morality,  is  a  ten- 
dency which  "  should  be  held  in  check  and  controlled  by 
every  instrument  of  moral,  literary,  or  legislative  influence 
which  may  be  found  effective  for  the  purpose."  At  the  same 
time  we  are  intimately  convinced  that  there  is  but  one  in- 
fluence which  ever  can  be  effective,  and  that  is  the  influence 
of  the  Catholic  religion,  a  religion  which  enforces  the  duty  of 
self-denial,  which  esteems  poverty  above  riches,  which  teaches 
its  children  that  it  is  both  an  imperative  duty  and  a  blessed 
privilege  to  give  abundant  alms  according  to  their  means,  and 
whose  common  reproach  it  is  that  the  countries  in  which  it  is 
professed  are  notoriously  behind  the  age,  have  not  kept  up 
with  the  rest  of  the  world  in  the  race  of  modern  civiHsation. 
This  subject  was  fully  treated  of  some  time  since  in  this  jour- 
nal,* and  we  cannot  now  insist  upon  it  anew.  We  are  anxious 
to  let  Mr.  Lalor  speak  for  himself  as  to  the  miseries  and  the 
dangers  which  beset  the  social  condition  of  this  country  in  its 
present  condition,  feeling  confident  that  not  only  every  good 
Catholic,  but  even  every  Protestant  who  has  a  tolerable  know- 
ledge of  the  principles  and  the  practical  effects  of  the  Catholic 
faith,  will  at  once  recognise  in  it  the  only  sure  and  permanent 
remedy.  It  is,  in  fact ^  the  very  remedy  Mr.  Lalor  proposes, 
only  that  he  calls  it  by  another  name:  sixteen  years  of  "for- 
mal connexion  with  the  Unitarian  body,  notwithstanding  some 
differences  from  the  views  commonly  held  by  Unitarians,"  hav- 
ing apparently  blotted  out  from  his  mind  all  remnants  of  his 
"  early  education  in  the  Catholic  Church." 

Our  readers  would  not  thank  us  if  we  were  to  undertake 
an  analysis  of  the  various  economical  problems  which  form 
the  subject  of  the  First  Part  of  this  work  ;  they  will  care 
more  to  hear  about  the  "  morals"  than  the  "  money"  part 
of  the  question  ;  and  on  this  head  w^e  shall  proceed  to  quote 
some  of  the  most  interesting  passages. 

"  Popular  political  economy  has  setded  itself  in  many  minds  as 
a  moral  code,  by  which  it  is  assumed  that  both  nations  and  individuals 
are  to  regulate  their  conduct.  .  .  .  The  fundamental  supposition  upon 
which  it  rests  is  this,  that  man  acts  steadily  from  a  desire  to  obtain 
as  much  wealth  as  he  can  with  tiie  least  sacrifice,  and  that  buying 
in  the  cheapest  and  selling  in  the  dearest  market  is  to  be  the  supreme 

•  Rambler,  vol.  iv.,  p.  167. 
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rule  of  human  action It  is  assumed  that  the  steady  pursuit 

of  wealth,  because  it  is  better  than  the  reckless  indulgence  of  the 
animal  appetites,  is  to  be  dealt  with  as  the  final  and  most  desirable 
condition  of  man,  and  is  to  furnish  the  standard  to  which  all  moral 
requirements  are  to  be  lowered.  This  assumption,  however,  is  really 
notiiing  less  tlian  that  deification  of  an  evil  principle  which  the 
Christfan  Church  was  once  wont  to  denounce  as  the  worship  of 
Antichrist. 

♦'  It  appears  to  me,  that,  within  the  lifetime  of  the  present  genera- 
tion, acts  have  been  perpetrated  in  the  name  of  political  economy 
which  would  not  be  at  all  too  strongly  characterised  by  that  ancient 
language  of  the  Christian  community.     It  happened  some  years  ago 
that  certain  landlords  in  Ireland  became  convinced  that  certain  por- 
tions of  land,  if  held  by  single  farmers  with   capital,  would  yield 
more  produce  and  more  rent,  for  a  given  amount  of  labour,  than  if 
each  were  divided  amongst  a  considerable  number  of  families.     The 
conclusion,  under  certain  circumstances,  was  a  truth  as  reliable  as 
any  known  Astronomical   fact  which  governs  the   compilers  of  the 
Nautical  Almanac.       But  then  came  its  conversion  into  a  rule  of 
action,  the  tacit  assumption  being,  that  that  procedure  which  would 
yield  the  greatest  amount  of  wealth  was  legitimate,  and  might  be 
adopted  in  disregard  of  every  other  consideration  whatever.     Portions 
of  land,  accordingly,  which  were  in  the  occupation  of  several  families, 
were,  according  to  the  common  phrase,  cleared^  with  a  view  to  the 
consolidation  of  the  holdings.      In  many  cases,  parties  whose  fathers 
and  grandfathers  had  worn  themselves  out  in  toil  upon  the  same  land, 
and  who  clung  to  it,  not  only  from  affectionate  remembrance,  but 
because  there  seemed  nothing  else  in  the  wide  world  between  them 
and  starvation,  were  thus  removed,  sometimes  with  violence,  their 
houses   being  burned  or  pulled   down  to  expel  them,  always  with 
heart-rending  grief,  and  with  parents  bedridden,  and  wives  or  children, 
as  often  happened,  lying  in  fever,  cast  out  upon  the  roadside,  either 
to  perish  speedily  by  the  merciful  dispensation  of  Heaven,  or  to  be 
spared  for  the  endurance  of  such  wretchedness  as  none  but  the  hom.e- 
less  know.     Those  acts  were  done  in  reliance  upon  a  certain  econo- 
mical truth,  which  it  was  assumed  might  be  taken  as  a  rule  of  action. 
For  my  part,  I  admit  the  truth,  with  some  limitation,  and  have  no 
doubt  that  the  means  taken  to  produce  increased  wealth  were  suc- 
cessful.    Yet  I  entertain  a  firm  conviction,  that  the  perpetrators  of 
those  deeds  will   have  to  answer  for  them  before  the   bar   of  the 
Eternal  Justice,  as  surely  as  the  veriest  wretch  that  ever  expiated  his 
crime  upon  a  scaffold.     The  strong  affections  which  were  entwined 
around  those  ruined  thresholds  and  extinguished  hearths,  and  which 
were  rent  asunder  by  such  measures,  had  grown  up  by  the  action 
of  far  more  sacred  laws  than  any  which  the  science  of  wealth  in- 
terprets." 

We  need  not  say  how  heartily  we  coincide  with  this  judg- 
ment upon  those  Irish  landlords  who  have  been  induced  to 
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substitute  a  four-footed  population  for  the  old  occupiers  of  the 
soil,  merely  because  they  promise  to  be  a  more  peaceable  and 
profitable  tenantry,  "  paying  high  rents  with  great  regularity, 
and  requiring  neither  poor-houses  nor  priests."  The  following 
remarks,  too,  upon  the  structure  of  society  in  Lancashire  are 
valuable  and  important : 

**  Those  districts  present  the  peculiar  spectacle  of  a  small  and 
very  wealthy  class  standing  apart  on  a  great  height,  far  above  the 
level  which  is  occupied  by  the  rest  of  the  population.  The  con- 
nexion between  the  two  consists  wholly  of  those  harsh  and  cold 
pecuniary  links  which  have  never  yet  had  time  to  become  clothed 
with  the  soft  and  warm  interlacement  of  affectionate  moral  associa- 
tions. The  work  carried  on  by  the  two  parties  is  essentially  one  of 
co-operation  ;  but  their  moral  attitude  towards  each  other  is  much 
more  one  of  hostility  than  one  of  friendship." 

Elsewhere  he  describes  this  relation  in  still  stronger  terms; 
but  we  wish  we  could  add  that  there  was  any  reason  to  think 
them  exaggerated.  He  is  speaking  of  that  feature  in  our 
social  condition  with  which  from  time  to  time  we  are  so  un- 
happily familiar,  under  the  name  of  **  strikes  ;"  and  he  says: 

"  It  is  truly  wonderful  that  observing  men  are  not  often  startled 
and  dismayed  by  the  indications  of  social  danger  which  every  one 
of  those  transactions  furnishes.  The  broad  fact  which  every  such 
contest  makes  apparent  is  this,  that  in  the  region  of  most  active  in- 
dustry society  is  split  into  two  hostile  camps,  and  that  the  only  tran- 
quillity which  subsists  between  them  is  that  of  a  convenient  but 
hollow  truce,  which  may  be  broken  at  an  instant's  warning." 

It  is  true  indeed  that  Mr.  Lalor  considers  that  this  *'  new- 
feudalism,"  as  he  calls  it,  this  new  system  of  relations  between 
the  capitalist  and  the  labourer,  which  the  development  of  Eng- 
lish manufactures  has  called  into  being,  is  capable  of  being 
made  a  higher  form  of  society  than  the  old,  that  there  is  in  it 
*'  a  far  greater  capacity  for  the  whole  community  to  attain  a 
grade  of  social  elevation  never  before  reached  by  a  working 
class ;"  and  he  thinks  that  nothing  is  wanting  but  time  to  clothe 
the  present  frightful  skeleton  with  flesh  and  blood,  and  to  give 
it  those  features  of  stability  and  those  "  affectionate  moral 
associations"  which  were  so  striking  a  characteristic  of  the 
older  system.  Here,  however,  we  must  take  leave  to  differ 
from  him  toto  coslo;  it  is  not  "  time"  that  is  wanting,  but  the 
religious  principle,  by  which  alone  such  features  can  be  pro- 
duced ;  and,  as  we  shall  presently  see,  Mr.  Lalor  himself  else- 
where seems  to  be  conscious  of  this  truth.  Time  of  itself  can 
only  increase  the  evil ;  "  the  law  of  nature  which  makes  one 
man  rich  and  another  poor,  tends  to  make  the  first  richer  and 
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the  second  poorer  every  clay  that  passes  by."  What  Carlyle 
saw  and  deplored  twenty  years  ago,  we  see  to-day  in  still  more 
gigantic  proportions ;  and  it  is  daily  increasing  and  intensify- 
ing itself  more  and  more,  until  the  most  enlightened  states- 
men tremble  at  the  thought  of  how  it  will  all  end.  "  Wealth," 
said  the  author  referred  to,  "  has  accumulated  itself  into 
masses,  and  poverty  also  in  accumulation  enough  lies  separated 
from  it;  opposed,  uncommunicating,  like  positive  and  nega- 
tive poles  ;"  and  this  is  the  process  that  is  going  on  at  this 
very  moment,  and  must  continue  to  go  on,  as  long  as  the  pur- 
suit of  wealth  is  the  all-engrossing  object  of  our  "  most  en- 
lightened" classes.  Meanwhile,  what  is  the  moral  and  social 
condition  of  the  great  mass  of  the  people,  measured  not  by 
the  standard  of  riches  but  of  happiness  ?  There  are  not  want- 
ing a  number  of  noisy  orators  and  shallow  scribblers,  who  vie 
with  one  another  in  vaunting  to  the  skies,  not  only  the  mate- 
rial wealth  and  the  political  institutions  of  this  country,  but 
also  the  high  privileges  and  superior  happiness  of  the  English 
people,  and  who  do  not  hesitate  to  brand  the  population  of 
Catholic  countries  with  the  opprobrious  titles  of  beggars, 
slaves,  and  barbarians.  Even  our  present  author  considers 
that  we  are  "  a  people  more  favoured  than  any  that  has  yet 
been  permitted  to  look  upon  the  light  of  the  sun."  Be  it  so  ; 
then  let  us  turn  to  the  other  side  of  the  picture  as  painted  by 
the  same  artist,  and  see  what  use  we  have  made  of  our  advan- 
tages; if  the  result  is  any  thing  but  flattering  and  satisfactory, 
it  may  suggest  a  suspicion  perhaps  that  something  is  still 
wanting,  and  that  something  the  most  necessary  ingredient 
of  all. 

*'  The  condition  of  the  bulk  of  the  middle  classes  was  depicted 
in  1833,  by  Mr.  Gibbon  Wakefield,  in  one  condensed  phrase,  the 
*  uneasy  classes,'  the  truth  of  which  every  body  acknowledged.  This 
is  the  normal  condition  of  society  in  England  ;  .  .  •  men  of  all  classes 
'  uneasy  ;'  anxious  to  find  secure  employment,  seeking  to  rise,  still 
more  fearing  to  fall.  .  .  .  Since  the  last  war  this  state  of  things  has 
only  been  interrupted  by  those  well-known  decennial  bursts  of  specu- 
lative and  ultimately  disastrous  excitement,  described  with  such 
concentrated  power  and  awful  truth  in  the  following  words  of  Lord 
Overstone  :  '  The  history  of  what  we  are  in  the  habit  of  calling  the 
state  of  trade  is  an  instructive  lesson.  We  find  it  subject  to  various 
conditions  which  are  periodically  returning  ;  it  revolves  apparently 
in  an  established  cycle.  First,  we  find  it  in  a  state  of  quiescence; 
next,  improvement,  growing  confidence,  prosperity,  excitement,  over- 
trading, convulsion,  pressure,  stagnation,  distress,  ending  again  in 
(juiescence.'  Think  for  a  moment  of  the  import  of  the  fact,  that 
what  these  words  describe  is  the  life,  the  habitual  life,  of  a  people 
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more  favoured  than  any  that  lias  yet  been  permitted  to  look  upon 
the  light  of  the  sun." 

Mr.  Lalor  may  well  exhort  us  to  think  for  a  moment  on 
this  startling  fact;  it  is  well  worthy  of  the  deepest  reflection; 
the  boasted  happiness  of  Englishmen  resolves  itself  into  a  state 
of  things  that  can  be  best  described  by  the  word  '*  uneasy!" 
Certainly  we  are  no  admirers  of  stagnation  and  indolence; 
nor  can  the  Catholic  Church,  either  of  the  middle  ages  or  of 
our  own  day,  be  rightfully  accused  of  encouraging  these 
things  ;  but  we  confess  we  do  not  think  a  people  could  justly 
be  blamed  for  preferring  the  life  even  of  a  Neapolitan  lazza- 
rone  to  the  "uneasy"  life  of  an  Englishman,  as  described  by 
Mr.  Lalor.  The  increase  of  happiness  in  this  country  seems 
to  be  in  an  inverse  ratio  to  the  increase  of  riches.  The  im- 
mense development  of  material  interests  and  the  accumulation 
of  money  in  the  hands  of  the  few  has  brought  along  with  it 
a  corresponding  augmentation  of  anxiety  and  misery  in  the 
homes  of  the  many,  until  at  length  all  thoughtful  persons  are 
painfully  conscious  that,  if  we  would  avert  impending  ruin, 
some  remedy  must  soon  be  found  to  supply  the  deficiency  in 
our  social  organisation,  between  gigantic  wealth  on  the  one 
side  and  an  abyss  of  pauperism  on  the  other.  What,  then,  is 
this  remedy  ?     Let  us  hear  Mr.  Lalor  on  this  point : 

"  The  remedy  is  plain ;  no  legislative  nostrum,  no  ingenious  de- 
vice of  the  socialist  proprietor  for  enabling  evil  hearts  to  carry  out  the 
divine  law,  no  novel  stimulant  to  make  an  empty  life  supportable ; 
no,  something  homely,  old,  and  familiar,  but  often  tried  in  individual 
cases,  and  always  found  effectual,  practical  Christianity.  .  .  .  An 
inward  change  is  what  is  wanted,  if  that  could  only  be  brought  about. 
For  in  this  great  English  people  it  is  the  functions  of  the  heart  that 
are  disturbed,  and  the  brain,  unconsciously  yet  closely  sympathising 
therewith,  wanders,  and  cannot  find  rest.  In  a  word,  our  specific 
malady  at  this  present  time,  notwithstanding  our  active  but  rather 
noisy  philanthropy,  must  be  described  as  an  aversion  of  the  national 
heart  to  practical  Christianity." 

These  words  are  full  of  meaning;  most  heartily  do  we 
subscribe  to  their  truth,  not  indeed  in  the  sense  in  which  their 
author  has  used  them,  but  in  their  full,  proper,  and  only  real 
sense.  For  what  is  practical  Christianity  but  Catholicism  ? 
and  what  is  there  to  which  the  national  heart  at  the  present 
day  is  so  averse  ?  Our  countrymen  are  ever  ready  to  take  up 
with  new  devices  and  ingenious  plans,  and  to  try  fresh  expe- 
riments; but  they  have  resolutely  set  their  faces  against  a 
return  to  what  is  old ;  and  in  proportion  to  the  tenacity  with 
which  they  adhere  to  this  resolution  is  the  certainty  of  their 
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national  ruin.  Mr.  Lalor  indeed  dreams  that  he  sees  tokens 
of  *'  the  inevitable  decay"  of  Catholicism,  and  finds  fault  with 
Mr.  Macaulay  for  foretelling  its  eternal  duration;  but  Mr. 
Macaulay  is  the  wiser  prophet  of  the  two,  and  Mr.  Lalor 
would  do  well  to  study  more  accurately  the  religious  pheno- 
mena that  are  going  on  around  him,  and  in  particular  to 
weigh  the  full  import  of  that  test  which  he  himself  proposes, 
viz.  that  the  remedy  must  be  something  "homely,  old,  and 
familiar,  often  tried  in  individual  cases,  and  always  found 
effectual,'" 


TENNYSON'S  ODE  ON  THE  DEATH  OF  THE  DUKE 
OF  WELLINGTON. 

Ode  on   (he  Death  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington.     By   Alfred 
Tennyson,  Poet-laureate.      Moxon. 

The  late  Mr.  Froude  had  a  theory  about  Virgil.  He  held 
that  the  Mantuan  poet,  whose  taste  instinctively  led  him  to 
babble  of  green  fields,  and  whose  legitimate  sphere  was  the 
tranquil,  the  elegant,  and  the  retired,  had  been  set  by  his 
friends  upon  composing  something  heroic  and  historical,  to 
bring  him  into  more  prominent  notice  at  Caesar's  court,  and 
advance  him  as  a  man  of  the  world.  He  must  fling  away  his 
oaten  pipe,  and  launch  (even  invitd  Minerva)  into  an  ^neid  ; 
for  the  imperial  chair  was  now  occupied  by  a  descendant  of 
lulus.  Bucolics  and  Georgics  were  all  very  well  in  their 
way ;  but  they  were  sad  unprofitable  stuff  in  stirring  times. 

A  like  fate  we  conceive  to  have  befallen  Mr.  Tennyson. 
That  one  who  used  so  emphatically  to  "  wander  at  his  own 
sweet  will"  over  every  subject  that  met  a  very  discursive 
fancy,  should  now  be  tied  to  a  throne  by  a  withe  of  laurel, 
and  wear  his  chaplet  in  crape  one  very  court  mourning,  is 
a  thing  anomalous  to  the  minds  of  beholders.  It  reminds 
one  sadly  of  the  old  fable  of  Pegasus  yoked  to  the  plough. 
Daphne  transformed  into  a  bay -tree  is  hardly  a  greater  meta- 
morphosis. Every  man,  to  be  sure,  has  the  most  indefeasible 
right  to  accept  such  an  office  when  it  is  tendered  to  him.  It 
involves  no  such  temerity  as  Sidney  Smith  attributed  to  a 
late  premier;  it  is  not  like  undertaking  at  five  minutes'  notice 
the  command  of  the  Channel  fleet.  "  If  he  should  fail,  he 
fails;"  and  there  is  pretty  nearly  an  end  of  it.  Still,  there 
are  congruities  in  things ;  and  we  confess  that  when  we  heard 
of  Alfred  Tennyson,  as  poet  laureate,  engaged  in  varnishing 
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the  Iron  Duke,  we  turned  with  no  small  interest  to  see  what 
he  would  make  of  him.  \Vith  not  greater  suspense  should  we 
have  listened  to  some  bluff  annalist  ot  the  Peninsula  sinj>ing 
"  Airy,  fairy  Lilian"  to  a  lute  strung  with  a  hamadryad's  hair. 
And  seldom  have  we  been  less  satisfied  with  the  new  face 
of  un  old  friend.  Considering  the  greatness  of  the  occasion, 
the  exploits  and  character  of  the  dead,  the  known  powers  of 
the  panegyrist,  and  the  universality  of  the  national  feeling 
whose  chords  he  had  to  strike  upon,  we  expected  more  than 
we  have  found.  Mannerism  there  is  in  abundance,  and 
favourite,  well-recognised  turns,  to  remind  us  that  we  are  read- 
ing the  author  of  The  'Two  Voices  and  The  Lady  of  Shalot. 
Bnt  for  the  harmony  and  vivid  painting,  the  full  musical 
cadences,  the  unexpected  yet  easy  returns  of  metre  and 
rhyme  which  have  delighted  us  in  his  former  poems,  and 
wiled  us  (little  as  we  aj)plaud  their  general  r)dos;)  into  chant- 
ing tliem  with  half-shut  eyes ;  these  things  we  greatly  deside- 
rate in  his  Ode.  There  is  neither  the  energetic  military 
tramp  of  "  Sir  Galahad,"  the  gorgeous  detail  of  the  "  Prin- 
cess," nor  the  true  tenderness  and  pathos  of  "  In  Memoriam." 
Place  such  a  subject  as  here  awaited  Mr.  Tennyson  in  the 
hands  of  Collins,  and  we  should  have  had  the  abstractions, 
which  he  so  well  expressed  in  his  Ode  to  the  Passions,  gather 
themselves  up  into  the  concrete,  and  start  forth  into  greater 
life  than  our  laureate  has  put  into  his  military  music  and 
his  booming  cannon.  Why,  we  would  rather  have  written 
Southey's  description  of  the  funeral  of  Arvalan. — we  are  not 
sure  that  we  would  not  rather  have  written  the  travestie  on  it 
in  the  Rejected  Addresses, — than  much  of  what  Mr.  Tennyson 
endeavours  to  convey  to  us  as  a  great  national  lamentation. 

That  we  may  not  seem  over-severe,  we  will  give  our  readers 
a  few  specimens.     What  would  they  have  thought  of  such 
■  lines  as  the  following,  in  the  days  when  Mr.  Tennyson  sang 
to  us  in  unlaureated  freedom,  and  wearing  only  his  own  fanci- 
ful and  graceful  wreaths  ? 

"  Lead  out  the  pageant ;  sad  and  slow, 
As  fits  an  universal  woe, 
Let  the  long  long  procession  go, 
And  let  the  sorrowing  crowd  about  it  grow, 
And  let  the  mournful  martial  music  blow. 
The  last  great  Englishman  is  low." 

Or, 

"  Guarding  realms  and  kings  from  s!)ame  ; 
With  those  deep  voices  our  dead  captain  taught 
The  tyrant,  and  asserts  his  claim 
In  that  dread  sound  to  the  great  name 
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Which  he  has  worn  so  pure  of  blame, 
In  praise  and  in  dispraise  the  same, 
A  man  of  well-attemper' d  frame. 
O  civic  muse,  to  such  a  name, 
To  such  a  name  for  ages  long. 
To  such  a  name 

Preserve  a  broad  approach  of  fame. 
And  ever-ringing  avenues  of  song." 

If  mere  pertinacity  in  holding  on  upon  the  same  rhyme 
were  any  proof  of  merit,  then  the  laurel-wreath  ought  in  all 
fairness  to  have  descended  upon  the  brows  of  Theodore  Hook,- 
who  used  to  do  it,  and  extempore  too,  to  any  amount. 

Had  Mr.  Tennyson  no  more  effective  way  of  intensifying 
an  idea  than  the  following  childish  repetition  ?  The  Indian 
idol-carvers,  to  express  the  power  of  Siva  the  Destroyer,  give 
him  as  many  arms  as  they  can  crowd  upon  his  shoulders.  So 
too  works  the  poet,  and  moreover  repeats  it  twice  during  his 
Ode,  as  being  fond  of  the  device. 

"  With  honour,  honour,  honour,  honour  to  him, 
Eternal  honour  to  his  name." 

We  take  this  Ode,  then,  to  be  a  modern  instance  of 
Horace's  wise  saw,  that  poets  should  long  deliberate  what 
subject  their  shoulders  are  equal  to  carry.  A  man,  a  thing, 
may  be  excellent  within  certain  spheres  and  departments,  and 
utterly  fail  in  others.  Writers  are  great,  who  either  recon- 
noitre their  territory  and  then  cultivate  it,  or  acquire  new 
pcnvers  before  they  come  abroad  to  manifest  them.  Ne  sutor 
ultra  crcpidam.  It  is  one  thing  to  manufacture  sandals  for 
ideal  characters  or  plated  greaves  for  knights  of  the  Round 
Table,  and  quite  another  to  become  shoemaker  to  her  Majesty, 
and  measure  for  the  feet  of  the  nineteenth  century.  The 
*'  Mort  d'Arture"  sounds  far  better  at  Avilion  than  at  St. 
Paul's.  Mr.  Tennyson  has  been  on  many  subjects  a  capti- 
vating poet,  and  may  well  afford  to  let  his  Funeral  Ode  be 
like  the  emerald  ring  of  Poly  crates,  a  tribute  to  the  law  under 
which  even  poets  live :  Nihil  est  ah  omni  parte  heatum.  As 
some  of  the  grandest  cathedrals  of  Europe  are  wanting  in  a 
spire,  as  the  pyramid  of  Cheops  terminates,  not  in  an  apex 
but  in  an  incomplete  platform  ;  so  the  laureate  who  has  done 
so  many  things  so  well,  has  made  one  great  attempt  with 
slender  success  when  he  sounded  for  us  the  dirge  of  the  Duke 
of  Wellington. 
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SHORT  XOTICES. 

There  is  no  branch  of  pulpit  oratory  in  which  it  is  more  difficult  to 
excel  than  that  which  is  coinmonlj'  known  by  tlie  name  of  "  funeral 
sermons."  We  have  had  two  instances  lately,  however,  to  which  the 
palm  of  excellence  must  certainly  be  awarded;  one  by  the  Bishop  of 
Southwark  upon  Mr.  Pugin,  which  we  fear  has  been  left  to  an  ephe- 
meral existence  which  it  did  not  deserve,  by  being  published  only  in 
the  columns  of  a  newspaper;  the  other  by  JDr.  Weedall  upon  tlie  late 
Earl  of  Shrewsbury,  which  has  just  been  published  separately  (London, 
Dolman).  It  is  worthy  both  of  its  writer  and  its  subject.  It  abounds 
with  quotations  from  Holy  Scripture,  in  a  way  which  reminds  us  of 
mediaeval  or  more  ancient  writers  ;  whilst  it  portrays  in  very  vivid 
colours  the  character  of  a  truly  Christian  nobleman  of  the  present  day, 
such  as  the  Earl  of  Shrewsbury  pre-eminently  was. 

The  last  number  of  the  Dublin  Review  (Richardson,  London,)  will 
be  heartily  welcomed  by  all  classes  of  readers;  the  articles  on  Japan, 
and  Shetland  and  Iceland,  will  supply  very  ngreeable  food  for  those 
who  are  in  quest  of  light  reading;  those  on  Christian  political  economy, 
on  the  French  controversy  as  to  the  use  of  the  Classics  (very  closely 
reasoned,  and  following  the  Jus  fe  milieu),  and  on  Bunsen's  ''  Ilipj)olytus 
and  his  Age,"  are  of  a  more  solid  character;  whilst  the  beautiful  contrast 
between  the  two  Dukes,  the  article  on  De  Maistre,  and  that  upon  Con- 
vents— full  of  most  valuable  statistics — will  be  acceptable  to  all. 

We  wish  we  had  received  Meditations  on  the  Holy  ChiWwod  of  our 
Blessed  Lord,  taken  from  the  French,  (London,  Richardson,)  iu  time  to 
recommends  it  at  its  proper  season.  The  Meditations,  however,  which 
are  very  sweet  and  simple,  will  be  found  suited  to  all  seasons,  and  to 
contain  "nourishment  and  counsel,"  as  the  title  truly  says,  "  for  every 
circumstance  of  life." 

The  Church  and  the  Bible:  how  are  they  related  to  one  another? 
(London,  Burns  and  Lambert.)  This  important  question  is  very  ably 
answered  in  a  popular  form  in  this  little  publication,  which  is  made  up 
of  five  or  six  of  the  Clifton  Tracts,  together  with  a  long  and  really 
valuable  preface,  forming  an  introduction  to  the  whole.  This  is  the 
first  instalment  of  what  had  been  long  promised  by  the  Editors,  that 
they  would  collect  into  separate  volumes  all  the  tracts  treating  of  the 
same  subject;  and  we  think  they  will  be  found  very  useful  in  this  form. 
The  present  series  consists  of  "  The  Church  the  Guardian  of  the  Bible, 
and  the  Church  the  Witness,  the  Interpreter,  the  Dispenser,  and  our 
Instructor  in  Scripture." 

We  have  received  Lady  Bird,  a  tale  by  Lady  Gcorgiana  Fuller- 
ton  (London,  Moxon),  and  a  second  and  cheap  edition  of  Bertha,  or 
the  Pope  and  the  Emperor  (Dublin,  Duffy).  We  must  reserve  them 
both  for  a  more  lengthened  notice  in  our  next  Numlier.  Meanwhile 
"we  strongly  recommend  tlieni  both  to  the  attention  of  our  readers. 

©faituarp. 

Of  your  charity  pray  for  the  soul  of  Mr.  Kobert  Thompson,  who  departed  this  life  at 
Tonbridge  Wells,  on  Monday,  January  10th,  aged  64,  fortified  with  all  the  rites  of  holy  Church, 
R.  I.  P. 
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To  Correspondents. 
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Number. 
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A  CATHOLIC  JOURNAL  AND  REVIEW. 

Vol.  XL  MARCH  1853.  Part  LXIII. 

DR.  NEWMAN'S  TRIAL. 

PROTESTANT  MORALITY  AND  PROTESTANT  JUSTICE. 

This  case  has  at  length  reached  its  termination,  and  has  be- 
come matter  of  history.  It  has  taken  its  place  among  those 
events  which  illustrate  the  character  of  a  country  and  of  an  age  ; 
and  in  this  point  of  view  we  cannot  allow  it  to  pass  without  a 
few  words  of  observation.  As  for  "  the  unhappy  man,"  to  use 
the  expression  of  Mr.  Justice  Coleridge,  whose  character  and 
career  formed  the  subject  of  inquiry,  of  course  the  case  has 
no  longer  any  interest ;  the  question  as  to  him  is  set  at  rest  for 
ever.  We  advert  to  it  only  for  the  sake  of  the  characteristics 
which  it  exhibits  of  Protestant  law  and  Protestant  justice  ;  in 
a  word,  of  Protestantism  itself.  We  consider  the  whole  case 
from  beginning  to  end  as  neither  more  nor  less  than  an  illus- 
tration on  a  gigantic  scale  of  the  essential  hollowness  of  the 
system  of  morality,  public  and  private,  national  and  personal, 
which  pervades  Protestant  England.  In  that  point  of  view  it 
was  that  Dr.  Newman  first  had  occasion  to  take  up  the  history 
of  Achilli ;  and  certainly,  from  the  very  opening  of  the  legal 
proceedings  down  to  the  last  words  of  Mr.  Justice  Coleridge, 
it  has  continually  furnished  fresh  and  fresh  illustrations  of  the 
same  principle.  A  brief  review  of  its  origin  and  history  will 
place  this  truth  in  the  clearest  light. 

About  six  years  ago,  Giovanni  Giacinto  Achilli  came  to 
Corfu,  a  portion  of  the  dominions  of  Protestant  England,  as  a 
Catholic  priest.  He  had  hardly  arrived,  ere  the  Papal  Con- 
sul demanded  his  surrender  as  having  been  guilty  of  '*  enor- 
mous crimes."  However,  he  was  not  surrendered,  perhaps 
because  in  a  few  days  "  he  appeared  as  a  Protestant."  But 
somehow  or  other  the  people  seem  to  have  acquired  a  bad 
idea  of  his  character,  for  they  followed  him  in  the  streets  with 
insulting  and  threatening  words  ;  and  although  he  opened  a 
Protestant  church,  he  did  not  remain  in  the  island  long,  but 
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removed  to  Zante.  There  he  continued  only  a  short  time,  and 
next  came  to  Malta,  whence  he  proceeded  to  England,  and 
threw  himself  upon  the  patronage  of  the  Anti-Popery  party 
in  this  countr}^  as  a  convert  from  Romanism,  who  had  revela- 
tions to  make  of  the  avvful  errors  and  pernicious  practices 
which  he  professed  to  have  found  in  the  Romish  Church.  He 
was  at  once  eagerly  and  ardently  received  by  the  Evangelical 
section  of  the  Church  of  Enf:;land,  represented  by  such  men  as 
Lord  Shaftesbury  and  Sir  CuUing  Smith.  They  stopped  not 
to  inquire  as  to  his  antecedents,  although  there  was  enough 
and  more  than  enough  to  set  them  upon  inquiry.  For  he  was 
clearly  a  fugitive  ;  he  had  been  claimed  by  the  authorities  of 
his  own  country  as  "guilty  of  enormous  crimes;"  the  people 
of  Corfu  and  Malta  appeared  to  have  imbibed  some  very  un- 
favourable notions  concerning  him,  and  even  openly  insulted 
him,  so  that  altogether  within  a  year  or  two  he  had  thrice 
changed  his  place  of  retreat.  No  matter,  however;  their  bigo- 
try was  so  bitter  and  so  blind  that  they  were  ready  to  believe 
that  he  must  needs  have  been  a  fugitive  for  conscience'  sake, 
because  the  Romish  Church  would  never  punish  priests  for 
immorality  ;  or  they  were  willing  to  accept  his  professed  con- 
version as  "covering  a  multitude  of  sins."  Any  how,  what- 
ever his  acts  might  have  been,  their  hatred  of  Popery  covered 
all  squeamish  scruples  as  to  morality  ; 

**  Their  great  revenge  had  stomach  for  it  all." 

So  he  was  forthwith  installed  as  theological  tutor  of  an  Italian 
Protestant  College  at  Malta.  The  object  of  this  institution  was 
to  spread  Protestantism  in  Italy,  by  educating  apostate  priests 
for  the  work  of  Evangelism  in  that  country.  They  found  a  few 
friends  and  fellow-apostates  of  Achilli,  who  now  became  his  as- 
sociates in  this  pious  work.  But  ere  long  all  this  promise  was 
nipped  in  the  bud.  "  There  came  a  frost — a  killing  frost."  Im- 
moralities were  discovered  in  the  Italian  Protestant  College, 
and  among  these  apostate  priests ;  and  all  were  discovered  to  be 
so  implicated  that  the  committee  broke  up  the  establishment 
to  get  rid  of  the  scandal.  One  should  have  thought  that  this 
would  have  been  enough  even  for  the  most  ultra-Protestant  bi- 
gotry. There  were  some  among  them,  however,  in  whom  hatred 
of  Popery  was  so  strong  as  utterly  to  destroy  every  other  feel- 
ing, so  that  they  swallowed  even  this,  and  still  paraded  Achilli 
about  as  the  great  convert  from  Romanism.  In  this  capacity 
he  visited  various  towns  in  the  country,  holding  forth  upon  the 
platforms  of  Anti-Popery  meetings,  or  lecturing  upon  the 
errors  and  horrors  of  Romanism,  and,  above  all,  the  atrocities 
of  the  Inquisition.     This  was  his  great  topic,   his  favourite 
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theme.  From  the  first  he  had  obtained  the  sympathies  of 
Protestants  specially  for  this  reason,  because  he  had  "  escaped 
from  the  prisons  of  the  Inquisition."  No  one  seemed  for  a 
moment  to  imagine,  none  even  thought  it  worth  while  to 
inquire,  whether  people  were  not  sometimes  incarcerated  in 
those  prisons  for  immorality;  all  "good  haters  of  Popery" 
believed  that  the  Church  of  Rome  punished  only  heresy,  and 
that  every  sin  would  be  tolerated  in  a  priest  but  that.  Accor- 
dingly, he  gained  an  easy  credence  for  his  stories,  and  helped 
to  fan  the  flame  of  Protestant  bigotry  wherever  he  came. 

At  length,  in  1850,  Providence  mercifully  ordained  that  he 
should  write  a  book  ;  and  this  book — Dealings  with  the  Inquisi- 
tion— was  his  ruin.  Of  course  he  meant  it  to  be  a  deadly  blow 
to  the  Church  ;  and  in  it  he  assailed  the  character  of  her  pontiffs, 
prelates,  and  priests  with  the  grossest  ribaldry  and  calumny. 
"  Who  are  generally  the  most  wicked  persons  in  Italy  ?"  he 
asks.  "  Priests  and  monks.  How  great  are  the  horrors  of 
the  cloisters,  where  ignorance  and  superstition,  laziness  and 
immorality  of  every  description  not  only  live  but  reign,  and 
the  most  abominable  vices  have  taken  refuge!"  Addressing 
the  late  pious  and  exemplary  Pope  Gregory  (from  whom  he 
acknowledges  to  have  received  favours,  and  by  whom  he  was 
released  from  prison),  he  says,  "  You  deceive  the  people  when 
you,  so  avaricious,  preach  disinterestedness  ;  you  so  impure, 
chastity ;  you  so  vindictive,  forgiveness ;  you  so  turbulent, 
peace ;  you  so  self-indulgent,  temperance  ;  you  so  indolent, 
industry  ;  you  so  immoral,  holiness/'  We  ask  our  readers' 
pardon  for  transcribing  a  specimen  or  two  of  this  execrable 
calumny;  but  it  is  necessary  in  order  to  appreciate  the  appro- 
val it  elicited,  and  the  character  of  the  religion  which  greedily 
accepted  it  without  any  inquiry  either  into  the  character  of 
the  calumniator  or  of  those  whom  he  thus  indecently  assailed. 
The  vilest  abuse  was  lavished  upon  ecclesiastics  notoriously 
"  venerable"  (to  use  even  Lord  Campbell's  acknowledgment) 
"  for  their  piety  and  learning."  Thus,  for  instance,  "  Anco- 
rani  died,"  we  are  told,  "loaded  with  execrations;"  and  Lam- 
bruschini  was  represented  as  "still  living  for  his  greater  punish- 
ment;"  and  so  on  of  every  dignitary  who  had  felt  it  his  duty 
to  exercise  authority  against  Achilli. 

These  atrocious  statements  so  completely  confirmed  the 
previous  prejudices  of  the  class  of  people  among  whom  the 
book  circulated,  that  they  did  not  examine  its  contents  so  care- 
fully as  to  detect  its  serious  inconsistencies,  nor  observe  how 
contradictory  it  was  to  the  picture  he  had  professed  to  draw  of 
his  past  character  and  career.  He  discloses  in  this  book  that 
at  Viterbo,  where  he  was  friar,  professor,  and  priest,  so  long 
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ago  as  1830  there  were  "  evil  reports"  against  him,  "  raised  by 
the  bishop's  vicar;"  which  evil  reports  he  shews  could  not  have 
been  about  heresy,  because  he  says  he  was  **  then  teaching 
with  great  zeal  the  Romish  doctrine ;"  but  which  nevertheless 
resulted  in  his  being  "  ordered  by  the  general  of  the  order 
to  renounce  his  professorship  and  leave  Viterbo,"  and  being 
*'  forced  to  surrender  his  professorship  and  leave  that  city"  at 
the  close  of  1833.  He  discloses  also  that  at  this  time  he  was 
no  true  Catholic,  for  he  states  that  he  "  disbelieved  in  the  Mass 
and  rejected  its  doctrine,"  "  that  he  was  perfectly  persuaded 
of  its  imposture,"  but  that  after  this  he  *'  continued  to  cele- 
brate it  without  devotion  but  with  a  show  of  earnestness ;" 
and  further  he  assures  his  readers  that  he  never  had  up  to 
this  time,  nor  for  years  after,  given  publicly  any  idea  that  he 
was  dissatisfied  with  the  doctrine  of  the  Church,  or  differed 
from  the  monks  in  opinion,  or  had  forsaken  the  faith  which  he 
had  advocated  to  the  world.  He  went  on  in  the  same  book  to 
inform  his  friends  that  after  his  expulsion  from  Viterbo  he  went 
to  another  diocese  of  Capua,  and  there  too  he  soon  "  foresaw 
a  persecution  against  him,"  which  could  not  have  been  about 
heresy,  because  up  to  this  time  he  publicly  taught  the  faith, 
with  zeal,  yet  as  to  which  he  cautiously  abstained  from  ex- 
plaining why  he  was  able  to  **  foresee"  it.  Next  he  mentioned 
that  "  he  had  been  induced  to  apply  to  the  Pope  for  letters  of 
secularisation,  which  were  granted,"  but  which  he  stated  "  he 
had  not  put  in  force  until  1839;"  whence  it  would  appear  that 
the  Church  was  more  anxious  to  relieve  him  of  the  responsi- 
bility of  religious  vows  than  he  was  to  be  relieved  ;  notwith- 
standing that  he  has  been  careful  to  assure  us  that  "  he  had 
never  been  really  a  monk."  Next  his  readers  find  him  at 
Naples,  W'here  he  says  (unfortunate  man  !)  that  he  was  "  con- 
tinually attacked  by  false  reports  ;"  and  about  this  time  it  was 
that  he  had  the  misfortune  to  be  arrested  by  the  Inquisition. 
That  he  had  not  the  least  idea  of  leaving  the  Church,  may  be 
gathered  from  his  emphatically  stating,  *'  had  this  not  befallen 
me,  I  should  have  returned  to  Naples,  enjoying  a  little  world 
of  my  own."  He  stated  that  while  in  the  Inquisition,  reports 
were  circulated  that  he  had  been  "  guilty  of  other  crimes  than 
those  for  which  he  was  placed  there,"  and  that  there  was  a  pro- 
cess against  him  respecting  his  conduct  at  Viterbo  and  Naples; 
whence  it  would  necessarily  appear — assuming  the  truth  of 
his  former  statements  about  himself — that  these  charges  did 
not  relate,  at  least  principally,  to  heresy,  of  which  he  had  not 
in  those  places  shewn  himself  to  be  guilty.  In  184^  he  repre- 
sented himself  to  have  been  released  "from  the  dungeons  of  the 
Inquisition,"  and  to  have  been  allowed  to  depart,  though  under 
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strict  surveillance ;  and  then  in  a  curiously  vague  way  stated 
his  departure  thus  :  "  In  September  I  w^as  near  Nazzano  ;  I  set 
off  for  Ancona  ;  I  left  Ancona  in  October,  and  reached  Corfu." 
This  bore  very  much  the  appearance  of  a  clandestine  departure 
from  surveillance ;  and  the  inference  was  strengthened  by  his 
adding,  "  I  was  fortunate  enough  to  get  included  in  the  pass- 
port of  a  family  without  any  separate  mention  of  my  name  ;  a 
necessary  precaution  to  insure  me  from  molestation  on  the 
road."  What  peril  he  was  in  which  should  have  either  in- 
duced hiln  to  escape  out  of  Italy  in  this  way,  or  apprehend 
"  molestation  on  the  road,"  he  did  not  explain. 

The  obscurities  and  incongruities  of  this  narrative  required 
explanation,  and  it  was  promptly  supplied.  In  the  same  year 
appeared  an  article  in  the  Dublin  Review ,  making  statements 
of  a  very  circumstantial  character,  and  corresponding  most  re- 
markably in  point  of  time  and  place  with  some  of  the  admis- 
sions in  Achilli's  own  book.  Thus,  for  instance,  it  alleged, 
that  he  had  committed  serious  crimes  at  Viterbo  prior  to 
I800,  for  which  he  had  been  deprived  of  his  faculty  to  lecture  ; 
and  in  his  book  he  stated,  "  I  was  forced  to  give  up  my 
faculty  and  to  leave  Viterbo  at  the  close  of  1833."  So  again 
it  was  alleged,  that  he  had  committed  a  similar  offence  at 
Naples  at  the  end  of  1840  ;  and  in  his  book  he  stated  that  he 
was  arrested  in  the  very  next  year.  These  were  coincidences 
which  raised  a  great  probability  of  truth,  to  say  the  least. 
Nor  were  other  confirmations  wanting.  In  the  same  year 
appeared  an  article  in  the  Record,  the  organ  of  the  Evangeli- 
cal party,  containing  this  statement  on  the  part  of  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Malta  College :  "  after  Dr.  Achilli's  appoint- 
ment, various  unpleasant  statements  were  made  to  the  Com- 
mittee as  to  his  past  history,  which  were  submitted  to  him  ; 
but  as  they  were  denied  by  him,  and  not  supported  by  suffi- 
cient evidence,  they  were  rejected."  This  was  not  all.  The 
article  in  the  Review  referred  to  official  documents  at  Viterbo, 
Naples,  and  other  places  ;  and  above  all,  to  a  judgment  of 
the  Court  of  Inquisition  in  the  year  1841,  the  very  year  in 
which  Achilli  escaped  from  Italy,  and  the  year  after  the 
alleged  crime  at  Naples,  which  judgment  professed  to  be 
founded  on  that  and  several  similar  offences  against  morality. 

These  statements  created  of  course  a  considerable  sensa- 
tion among  the  patrons  of  Achilli,  and  the  more  honourable- 
minded  among  them  demanded  of  him  a  refutation.  He 
declined,  however,  to  do  any  thing  more  than  offer  a  flat  de- 
nial. This  did  not  satisfy  them  ;  for  they  knew  that  nothing 
was  easier  than  denial.  The  article  in  the  Review  was  re- 
published in  a  separate  form ;  still  he  took  no  steps  to  vindi- 
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cate  his  character ;  nor  could  all  the  entreaties  of  his  wealthy- 
friends,  ready  to  back  him  with  their  purses,  induce  him  to 
make  the  attempt.  The  effect  upon  those  whose  sense  of 
truth  and  virtue  was  not  quite  blunted  by  the  virulence  of 
bigotry  may  be  easily  conceived.  In  the  course  of  the  twelve 
months  which  elapsed  from  the  publication  of  the  Review  in 
July  until  the  middle  of  the  next  year  1850,  Achilli  was  not 
heard  of. 

The  next  year,  however,  1851,  was  marked  by  the  memor- 
able agitation  against  "  Papal  Aggression  ;"  and  in  that  storm 
of  public  excitement  Achilli  again  came  forward  as  the  cham- 
pion of  Protestantism.  In  a  second  edition  of  his  book  he 
thus  alluded  to  the  article  in  the  Review — '*  There  is  the 
renowned  Cardinal  Wiseman ;  he  has  published  an  infamous 
article  against  me  in  the  Dublin  Review,''  So  it  is  clear  he 
was  quite  cognizant  of  these  charges,  which  yet  he  ventured 
not  to  meet  except  in  terms  of  gross  and  coarse  abuse.  But,  be- 
sides this,  he  mentions  also  in  this  second  edition  of  his  book, 
that  a  member  of  the  French  Assembly,  during  a  visit  Achilli 
paid  to  France  (while  he  was  under  an  eclipse  in  this  country), 
had  published  an  exposure  of  his  career ;  and  he  had  no  other 
answer  to  make  than  by  calling  him  a  liar.  One  would  ima- 
gine that  all  this  would  have  been  enough  for  his  Protestant 
patrons.  But  no;  their  anti-papal  zeal  was  proof  even  against 
this.  And  as  we  are  more  anxious  to  expose  them  than  him, 
and  as  they  have  lately  become  somewhat  ashamed  of  their  for- 
mer champion  and  seem  almost  inclined  to  disavow  him,  we 
will  present  a  few  testimonials  from  his  former  admirers  which 
appeared  about  this  time,  to  prove  the  high  estimation  in 
which  Protestants  held  him,  and  the  extent  to  which  they  cre- 
dited the  monstrous  and  mendacious  statements  of  his  book. 
Mr.  Justice  Coleridge  said  that  the  Church  of  England  had  no 
concern  with  him.  Indeed !  we  should  have  thought  other- 
wise. It  was  the  Church  of  England  College  he  was  pre- 
siding over  at  Malta ;  and  it  was  in  that  most  orthodox  jour- 
nal, the  Church  and  State  Gazette,  that  his  work  was  spoken 
of  in  the  following  terms :  "  As  a  contribution  to  contemporary 
ecclesiastical  history  we  are  disposed  to  recommend  it  most 
heartily.  Rome  has  endeavoured  to  dispose  of  the  author 
by  accusing  him  of  every  possible  crime ;  and  one  individual 
among  us  (i.  e.  the  Cardinal)  is  said  to  have  earned  his  dignity 
by  his  unscrupulous  dealing  in  baseless  accusations  against  the 
reforming  Dominican."  The  ^tlas  said :  "  As  an  able  and 
lucid  digest  against  Popery,  as  a  graphic  description  of  many 
of  the  practices  of  the  Romish  Church,  and  as  the  record  of 
the  experience  of  a  vigorous  and  enlightened  mind,  the  work 
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is  one  of  the  most  valuable  which  the  subject  has  called  forth. 
There  is  in  the  generalities  of  our  author's  account  a  truthful- 
ness, a  knowledge  and  mastery  of  the  subject,  and  opportunity 
of  observation,  which  will  go  far  to  make  his  volume  a  stand- 
ard work  in  defence  of  the  principles  of  Protestantism."  The 
discerning  Spectator  said :  "  The  book  contains  internal  evi- 
dence of  truth."  The  Evangelical  Magazine  backed  it  as  a 
"  valuable  and  most  seasonable  volume."  *  Seasonable  '  no 
doubt  it  was,  a  second  edition  especially,  amidst  the  heat  of  the 
anti-papal  agitation,  and  *  valuable'  for  the  vile  purposes  of 
the  agitators.  The  Wesleyan  Watchman  called  it  *'  worthy  on 
many  accounts,  and  especially  at  this  time,  of  our  attention  ; 
and  we  believe  also  worthy  of  our  trust."  The  Independent 
Banner  said  with  emphasis  :  '*  Dr.  A^chilli  has  done  admirable 
service  to  the  cause  of  ecclesiastical  reformation,  and  the  illu- 
mination of  a  darkened  world  on  this  terrible  subject ;"  while 
the  pious  Patriot  said:  "  He  carries  us  behind  the  scenes  of 
Italian  ecclesiastical  life  and  reveals  its  weaknesses."  Here 
were  all  classes  and  sects  of  Protestants  appealing  to  Achilli 
as  their  authority,  and  venerating  him  as  their  champion. 
And  now  what  we  wish  our  readers  to  remark  is,  that  all  these 
good  people  were  well  aware  of  the  real  character  of  the  man 
whom  they  thus  eulogised  as  an  antagonist  to  Romanism. 
His  own  book  disclosed  that  he  had  been,  so  long  ago  as  1833, 
forced  to  surrender  his  professorship  and  leave  Viterbo ;  the 
article  in  the  Review  to  which  they  refer  alleged  foul  crimes 
against  him  committed  before  that  time.  He  acknowledged 
having  been  arrested  in  ISl-l  at  Naples ;  and  the  Review  al- 
leged another  foul  crime  as  having  been  committed  in  1840 
in  that  city. 

As  to  his  residence  at  Corfu  and  Capua,  official  documents 
were  appealed  to,  and  one  of  them  published,  as  testifying  to 
his  immoral  character.  At  Malta  he  himself  had  stated  that 
the  very  mob  insulted  him;  and  the  Committee  of  the  Pro- 
testant College  had  dismissed  him  avowedly  for  stopping  an 
inquiry  into  immoral  practices,  and  in  their  less  reserved 
communications  spoke  of  him  as  having  been  more  personally 
implicated  in  immoralities  himself.  All  this  was  known  to 
the  "  religious  pubhc."  On  his  own  shewing  he  had  been  a 
fugitive  and  wanderer  ever  since  1833,  and  accusations  had 
been  made  against  him  wherever  he  came ;  and  he  acknow- 
ledged that  when  he  was  arrested  by  the  Inquisition  he  had 
never  meant  to  leave  the  Church,  though  for  ten  years  he  had 
ceased  to  believe  in  her  doctrines,  and  was  perfectly  persuaded 
of  their  imposture.  All  this,  we  repeat,  the  "  religious  pub- 
lic" well  knew ;  yet  they  patronised  him  and  eulogised  him  as 
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their  champion  of  Protestantism  and  the  antagonist  of  Catho- 
licism !  Need  we — could  we  say  any  thing  more  severe  than 
this  simple  fact  ?  Yet  there  was  a  lower  depth  of  degrada- 
tion and  depravity,  to  which  those  who  fed  the  flames  of 
bigotry  with  the  fuel  of  foul  calumny  now  descended. 

In  July  1851,  Dr.  Newman,  in  the  course  of  lectures  he 
was  delivering  descriptive  of  Protestantism,  most  naturally  and 
necessarily  adverted   to  the  history  of  Achilli  in  association 
with  Protestant  patronage,  as  a  most  striking  illustration  of  the 
character  of  that  heresy.     The  essence  of  his  argument  on  the 
subject  was  founded  on  the  conduct  of  Protestants  in  respect 
to  Achilli — their  eager  adoption  of  his  calumnies,  and  their 
carelessness  as  to  his  antecedents  ;  swallowing  his  stories  of  ini- 
quity with  all  the  heat  and  haste  of  hatred,  and  not  waiting  to 
make  the  least  inquiry  into  his  character  and  career,  or  seek- 
ing to  ascertain  his  credibility ;  and  above  all,  their  continuing 
to  patronise  him,  and  put  him  forward  as  their  champion,  after 
the  facts  of  his  past  history  had  been  published — indifferent  as 
to  his  purity,  so  that  he  served  to  cherish  their  bigotry.     Thus 
the  passage  which  formed  the  alleged  libel  commenced  with  tlie 
exclamation,  *'0h,  the  one-sidedness  of  Protestantism!"  and 
proceeded  in  those  words  which  so  offended  the  critical  taste 
of  Mr.  Justice  Coleridge  :   "  In  the  midst  of  outrages  such  as 
these,  wiping  its  mouth,  and  clasping  its  hands,  and  turning 
up  its  eyes,  it  trudges  to  the  Townhall  to  hear  Dr.  Achilli 
expose  the  Inquisition !     The  Protestant  world  flocks  to  hear 
him  because  he  has  something  to  tell  of  the  Catholic  Church." 
We  need  not  quote  more  ;    our  readers  will   remember   the 
scathing    sarcasm    with    w^hich    the    eloquent    controversialist 
held  up  to  scorn  the  chosen  champion  of  Protestantism,  the 
impious  assailant  of  the  Church  ;  and  they  can  easily  conceive 
the  anger  which  such  an  exposure  would  excite  among  his 
patrons — an  exposure  not  so  much  of  hiin  as  of  themselves. 
They  knew  they  could  not  answer  it,  so  they  sought  to  substi- 
tute for  refutation  revenge  ;  and,  in  the  true  spirit  of  Protes- 
tantism— in  the  spirit  of  the  penal  laws,  by  which  of  old  the 
priests  of  the  true  Church  were  exterminated  and  proscribed — 
they  conspired  to  persecute  the  man  whom  they  could  not  refute. 
Had  their  object  been  to  discover  the  truth,  even  supposing 
there  had  been  any  doubt  of  it,  they  could  easily  have  sent  a 
deputation  to  Corfu,   and   Naples,  and  Viterbo  ;    they  could 
send  deputations  to  Italy  (as  we  have  seen)  fast  enough  on  fools' 
errands.     The  truth,  however,  was  not  their  object.      Their 
end  was  triumph  ;  and  as  to  the  means,  they  were  not  over- 
scrupulous.    They  would  go  to  a  jury.      They  had  felt  the 
popular  pulse  ;  it  was  at  fever  height.    Just  as  in  the  case  of 
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Carre  the  claims  of  disappointed  relatives  which  had  slept  for 
years  were  brought  forward  at  tliis  favourable  crisis,  as  a  means 
of  annoying  the  Cardinal  Archbishop;  so  the  character  of 
AchilH,  which  had  been  labouring  under  suspicion  or  aspersion 
for  years,  was  now  to  be  made  the  pretence  for  a  persecution 
against  Dr.  Newman.  The  conspiracy  was  as  crafty  and  as 
cruel  in  the  one  case  as  in  the  other.  Obviously,  we  say,  the 
motive  for  the  proceeding  after  the  time  which  had  elapsed  was 
not  vindication  but  revenge.  Achilli  himself  was  heard  to  say, 
"  Dr.  Newman  is  a  bad  man,  and  I  hope  to  put  him  in  prison  ; " 
and  the  selection  of  the  mode  of  proceeding  adopted  clearly 
evinced  that  his  patrons  or  himself  were  animated  by  vindictive 
feelings.  They  might  have  brought  an  action  ;  they  preferred 
a  criminal  information.  The  reason  was,  that  in  the  latter — a 
criminal  procedure — Dr.  Newman  might,  if  convicted,  be  im- 
prisoned. 

In  order  to  obtain  the  rule  for  a  criminal  information,  it 
was  necessary  for  Achilli  to  make  an  affidavit  denying  all  the 
charges  against  him.  He  made  this  affidavit,  which  was  drawn 
by  an  experienced  special  pleader  with  the  utmost  astuteness  ; 
and  it  is  curious  to  observe  how  he  states  his  history  in  it. 
"That  as  early  as  1829  he  entertained  doubts  as  to  some  of 
the  doctrines  of  the  Church  of  Rome,  and  that  notwithstanding- 
such  doubts,  he  was  for  a  long  time  unwilling  to  leave  it ;  but 
that  in  the  exercise  of  his  duties  as  confessor  and  preacher,  his 
practice  and  teaching  were  in  some  respects  openly  at  variance 
with,  and  falling  short  of  the  practice  and  doctrines  of  the 
Church  of  Rome."  This  was  at  Viterbo,  which  he  had  said 
in  his  book  he  was  forced  to  leave  in  1833.  Without  noticing 
how  he  came  to  leave  Viterbo,  his  affidavit  suddenly  shifts  the 
scene  to  Rome,  thus:  "  In  1835  being  about  to  leave  Rome 
for  Capua,  he  solicited  permission  to  secularise."  Why  did 
he  not  state  how  it  came  to  pass  that  he  had  come  to  Rome  ? 
why  he  had  left  Viterbo  ?  why  in  two  years  he  should  thrice 
change  his  residence  ?  and  how  he  came  to  secularise  ?  On  all 
these  points  the  affidavit  was  silent.  Then  all  of  a  sudden  the 
scene  shifted  once  more  to  Naples — "  That  his  practice,  preach- 
ing, and  conversation,  while  at  Capua  and  Naples  for  seven 
years,  from  1835  to  1841,  drew  much  attention  upon  him,  and, 
as  he  believes,  made  him  suspected  and  disliked  by  many  mem- 
bers of  the  Church  of  Rome."  It  will  be  remarked  that  the 
terms  made  use  of,  "practice  and  conversation,"  would  include 
his  moral  conduct ;  though,  at  the  same  time,  it  conveyed 
(coupled  with  the  word  "  preaching")  rather  the  impression  of 
something  defective  in  the  discharge  of  his  priestly  duties. 
The  object,  of  course,  was  to  account  for  the  arrest  by  the  In- 
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quisition  which  he  proceeded  to  state,  and  to  insinuate  that  it 
was  for  heresy,  not  for  immorality.  Yet  it  is  most  observable, 
that  this  being  stated  as  having  occurred  in  IS^l,  he  goes  on 
to  say,  *'  That  from  the  time  of  his  leaving  Italy,  he  has  always 
professed  openly  his  renunciation  of  the  faith  and  doctrines  of 
the  Church  of  Rome  ; "  he  did  not  venture  to  say  that  he  had 
ever  done  so  before,  or  had  ever  intimated  any  doubt  on  the 
subject,  or  had  ever  been  accused  of  heresy.  This  it  is  very 
important  to  remark,  as  he  afterwards  alleged  that  he  had  been 
arrested  wholly /or  heresy.  If  this  had  been  really  so,  it  would 
have  been  at  once  easy,  advisable,  and  material  to  allege  it  in 
his  affidavit ;  but  this  affidavit  was  drawn  before  he  knew  what 
evidence  could  be  adduced  against  him  ;  and  the  skill  of  the 
special  pleader  will  be  perfectly  appreciated.  One  statement, 
however,  he  distinctly  swore  to,  that  he  had  never  been  pro- 
hibited from  preaching  or  hearing  confessions,  and  that  he  had 
not  been  deprived  of  his  faculty  to  lecture.  And  here  we  must 
mark  in  passing  a  curious  illustration  of  the  morality  of  Pro- 
testantism, and  the  honour  of  the  English  bar.  Achilli's  pleader 
is  a  most  respectable  gentleman,  and  as  good  a  Protestant  as 
any  in  England.  He  must  have  had  Achilli's  book  before 
him,  as  part  of  his  "  instructions,"  with  the  Dublin  Review ^ 
and  the  publication  of  the  Maltese  Committee  referred  to  in 
the  Record.  Now  with  these  materials  before  him,  this  gentle- 
man drew  an  affidavit  for  Achilli,  in  which  he  was  to  swear 
that  he  had  never  been  deprived  of  his  faculty  to  lecture, 
though  in  his  book  he  distinctly  states  that  he  had  been. 
The  client  swore  further,  that  *'  he  has  never  affected  to  believe, 
and  has  not  inculcated  any  doctrine,  of  the  falsehood  of  which 
he  was  satisfied ; "  an  assertion  inconsistent  with  the  statement 
in  his  book,  that  for  ten  years  after  he  had  been  perfectly  per- 
suaded of  the  imposture  of  the  Mass,  he  had  continued  to 
celebrate  it  with  a  show  of  devotion,  and  that  he  still  "  taught 
all  the  doctrines  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  with  zeal." 

It  was  not  surprising  that  the  skilful  special  pleader  who 
drew  this  affidavit  should  carefully  avoid  all  allusion  either 
to  Achilli's  book  or  to  the  article  in  the  Dublin  Review.  It 
would  have  been  perilous  to  mention  the  former,  with  which 
the  affidavit  was  so  inconsistent,  and  which,  moreover,  con- 
tained charges  of  the  vilest  and  most  violent  character  ajjainst 
the  most  virtuous  and  pious  personages.  For  no  longer  ago 
than  1848,  the  law  was  tims  laid  down  in  the  Irish  Court  of 
Queen's  Bench  (where  it  is  the  same  as  in  England) :  "  On  an 
application  for  a  criminal  information,  the  conduct  of  applicant 
in  the  transaction  is  open  to  the  scrutiny  of  the  court,  and  it 
will  inquire  into  the  provocation  he  may  have  given ;  and  the 
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court  may  refuse  the  application  without  at  all  deciding  that 
the  law  has  not  been  broken."*  And  in  1847  the  English 
Court  of  Queen's  Bench  refused  a  rule  for  an  information  for 
libel  upon  a  coroner,  even  though  that  libel  regarded  his 
conduct  in  the  discharge  of  his  duty,  because  it  appeared 
that  he  had  at  a  public  meeting  vindicated  his  own  conduct, 
and  that  he  was  not  wholly  free  from  blame  in  the  transac- 
tion in  question. -f-  Since  then,  a  case  occurred  in  the  same 
court,  in  which  it  was  held  that  "  a  criminal  information  will 
not  be  granted  to  a  party  in  respect  of  charges  made  by  way 
of  recrimination  against  one  who  has  himself  been  an  assail- 
ant." X  And  still  later,  while  the  case  of  Achilli  was  pending, 
we  remember  reading  in  the  Times  a  report  of  a  case  in  which 
Mr.  Justice  Crampton  took  home  the  affidavits  to  peruse  care- 
fully, with  the  express  view  of  seeing  whether  the  conduct  of 
the  applicant  had  been  such  as  to  entitle  him  to  the  extraor- 
dinary protection  of  the  court  by  way  of  criminal  information, 
or  whether  he  ought  to  be  left  to  his  ordinary  remedy  by 
action.  And  as  to  the  article  in  the  Dublin  Review,  it  was 
settled  law  for  three  centuries,  that  no  action  or  information 
could  be  maintained,  without  express  proof  of  malice,  against 
one  who  had  only  copied  a  previous  publication.  In  1809, 
the  present  Lord  Chief  Justice  Campbell,  in  a  volume  of 
reports  by  "  John  Campbell,  Esq.,  barrister-at-law,"  published 
the  following  note  to  one  of  the  cases  reported  : 

"  It  is  decided  that  an  action  will  not  lie  for  words  inno- 
cently read  as  a  story  (query  history  ?)  out  of  a  book,  however 
false  and  defamatory  they  may  be.  Thus,  where  a  clergyman 
in  a  story  recited  a  story  out  of  Fox's  Martyrology,  that  one 
Greenwood,  being  a  perjured  person  and  a  great  persecutor, 
had  great  plagues  inflicted  upon  him,  and  was  killed  by  the 
hand  of  God,  whereas  in  truth  he  never  was  so  plagued,  and 
was  himself  actually  present  at  the  discourse ;  the  words  being 
delivered  only  as  matter  of  history,  and  not  with  any  intention 
to  slander,  it  was  adjudged  for  the  defendant.  And  it  seems 
now  settled  that  in  these  cases  the  requisite  evidence  may  be 
given  under  the  plea  of  not  guilty.''§ 

This  case  was  decided  in  the  reign  of  James  I.  It  has 
been  repeatedly  cited  and  recognised  since  as  law  in  the  Court 
of  Queen's  Bench  while  "  John  Campbell,  Esq."  was  at  the 
bar;  and  it  was  cited  in  1838  as  good  law  in  the  great  case 
of  the  House  of  Commons  by  Sir  J.  Campbell,  Knight,  her 

•  Butt  V.  Jackson,  10  Irish  Law  Reports. 

t  Ex  parte  Wakley,  7  Queen's  Bench  Reports. 

X  Regina  v.  Hall,  7  Law  Times. 

§  Campbell's  Nisi  Prius  Reports,  vol.  i.  p.  270. 
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Majesty's  Attorney-General.*  It  is  abundantly  obvious,  then, 
why  Achilli's  pleader  did  not  refer  either  to  his  book  or  to 
the  article  in  the  Review. 

In  perfect  contrast  to  the  spirit  in  which  the  prosecutor 
proceeded,  was  the  way  in  which  the  defendant  met  the  appli- 
cation. He  might  easily  have  defeated  it,  by  simply  setting 
forth  that  tlie  charges  were  taken  from  the  Review,  and  that 
he  believed  them  to  be  true.  It  had  been  held  in  Sir  F. 
Burdett's  case  that  this  was  an  answer  to  such  an  application. 
Or  again,  he  might  have  set  forth  numerous  passages  in 
Achilli's  book  making  foul  charges  against  the  character  of 
venerable  ecclesiastics  which  he  could  have  sworn  were  false ; 
and  thus  brought  the  case  within  the  principle  of  the  authori- 
ties that  have  been  already  quoted.  However,  he  took  neither 
course.  He  was  not  anxious  to  defeat  the  prosecutor  by  law ; 
he  was  quite  willing  to  meet  him  on  the  facts.  But  for 
this  purpose  it  was  of  course  requisite  to  obtain  time  to  pro- 
cure affidavits  from  Italy ;  and  he  applied  to  the  court  accord- 
ingly. The  request  was  obviously  reasonable ;  so  much  so, 
that  the  counsel  for  Achilli  actually  conceded  that  it  had  been 
before  acceded  to  in  similar  cases  ;  and  they  could  only  resist 
it  on  this  occasion  by  insinuations  that  as  Dr.  Newman  was  a 
seceder  to  the  Church  of  Rome,  and  Achilli  was  a  seceder 
from  it,  affidavits  could  easily  be  got  up  in  Italy  against  the 
latter.  And  this  suggestion  was  actually  sanctioned  by  the 
court;  for  the  Lord  Chief  Justice  in  refusing  the  application 
said,  "Dr.  Newman  had  not  sworn  that  he  believed  the  charges 
true,  but  only  that  he  believed  he  could  obtain  evidence  of  the 
truth,"  a  distincticm  which  could  only  of  course  imply  that  he 
might  obtain /«^.9^  evidence  ;  and  the  Chief  Justice  scrupled 
not  to  state  the  hypothesis,  for  he  said,  "  The  affidavit  comes 
to  this,  that  he  may  have  made  the  charges  upon  common 
rumour,  and  without  any  reason  to  believe  that  he  had  the 
means  of  proving  them"  (?".  e.  that  he  had  been  a  reckless 
libeller),  "  and  now  wished  to  find  persons  who  could  make  an 
affidavit  in  support  of  the  charges,"  i.e.  to  find  persons  to  make 
affidavits  in  support  of  charges  he  did  not  believe  to  be  true ! 
The  foul  suE^gestion  could  not  have  been  more  plainly  worded, 
and  it  is  obvious  it  would  equally  apply  to  any  oral  evidence 
which  might  afterwards  be  obtained  in  behalf  of  Dr.  Newman; 
and  Lord  Campbell  well  knew  that  every  word  he  said  would 
be  read  by  the  jurors  who  were  to  try  the  case.  It  afterwards 
appeared  how  well  they  had  taken  the  hint  thus  considerately 
thrown  out  for  them  by  the  Lord  Chief  Justice  !  Lord  Camp- 
bell said  as  clearly  as  he  could,  "  Believe  no  Italian  witnesses! 
*  Stockdale  v.  Hansard,  Queen's  Bench  Reports. 
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credit  no  Catholic  testimony  !"  After  this  it  was  with  cruel 
irony  he  said,  that  "  Dr.  Newman  might  at  the  trial  prove  the 
char*Tes  true."  No  doubt,  if  he  could.  But  Lord  Campbell 
had  done  his  best  to  make  it  impossible.  The  practical  result 
of  the  refusal  of  the  application  was  to  deprive  Dr.  Newman 
of  an  essential  part  of  his  evidence.  Rosa  de  Alessandris,  for 
example,  one  of  the  principal  witnesses,  could  not  come  over 
to  England  for  the  trial,  but  she  could  have  sworn,  and  after- 
wards did  swear,  an  affidavit  to  the  truth  of  the  charge  as  to 
her ;  and  it  was  on  affidavits  that  the  rule  would  be  opposed, 
whereas  at  the  trial  the  witnesses  themselves  must  appear. 

Well,  on  the  21st  Nov.  1851,  the  "information"  issued; 
and  it  "  gave  our  Lady  the  Queen  to  understand  and  be  in- 
formed, that  John  Henry  Newman,  Doctor  of  Divinity,  con- 
triving and  maliciously  and  wickedly  intending  to  injure  and 
vilify  one  Giovanni  Giacinto  Achilli,  and  to  bring  him  into 
great  contempt,  scandal,  infamy,  and  disgrace,  did  falsely  and 
maliciously  compose  and  publish  a  certain  false,  malicious, 
scandalous,  and  defamatory  libel,"  &c.  &c.  which  libel  our 
readers  will  well  remember ;  and  they  will  be  amused  at  the 
absurdity  of  all  this  legal  ribaldry.  To  this  *'  information" 
the  said  John  Henry  Newman  had  to  "  plead."  His  pleaders, 
Mr.  Baddeley  and  Mr.  Addison,  two  of  the  best  pleaders  and 
most  learned  lawyers  in  Westminster  Hall,  pleaded  on  the 
30th  Dec.  1851.  The  first  plea  was  not  guilty;  which  meant 
not  merely  that  Dr.  Newman  had  not  published  the  libel,  but 
that  he  had  not  published  it  "  maliciously."  In  a  second  plea 
they  "  justified"  the  libel,  on  the  ground  of  its  truth,  setting 
forth  as  to  each  charge  facts  shewing  it  to  be  true. 

The  trial  is  so  recent,  and  has  moreover  been  so  fully  re- 
ported and  illustrated  with  such  copious  annotations  by  Mr. 
Finlason,  that  we  need  not  travel  over  that  ground  again  ;  we 
doubt  not  that  all  our  readers  have  long  since  come  to  a  very 
definite  conclusion  respecting  its  merits,  and  formed  a  certain 
estimate,  favourable  or  unfavourable,  of  all  the  parties  con- 
cerned in  it,  judge,  counsel,  and  jury.  We  shall  confine  our 
observations  to  the  concluding  acts  of  the  drama,  the  motion 
for  the  new  trial,  its  refusal,  and  the  judgment  of  the  court. 
In  the  course  of  the  first  trial  two  points  of  law  were  ruled  by 
Lord  Campbell,  either  of  which  ruled  differently  would  have 
been  decisive  in  favour  of  Dr.  Newman  ;  and  we  are  assured, 
on  legal  authority  we  place  some  dependence  upon,  that  they 
ought  to  have  been  ruled  differently.  One  was  as  to  the  effect 
of  the  judgment  of  the  Inquisition.  Lord  Campbell  told  the 
jury  distinctly,  **  It  is  for  you  to  say  whether  it  was  pronounced 
for  heresy  or  immorality."     Now,  the  judgment  purported  to 
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be  for  immorality,  and  no  evidence  was  adduced  of  fraud  or 
forgery ;  on  the  contrary,  the  seal  of  Cardinal  Antonelli  was 
proved,  certifying  to  the  seal  of  the  court,  which  attested  "  all 
the  facts"  set  forth  in  the  document ;  and  Lord  Campbell  de- 
clared it  could  not  be  suggested  that  it  was  a  fabrication.  Now 
it  is  clear  law,  laid  down  in  all  our  text-books,*  that  a  foreign 
criminal  judgment  is  conclusive  as  to  the  facts  it  states,  so  that 
a  jury  are  not  at  liberty  to  find  the  facts  against  it.  This  is 
matter  of  law,  founded  upon  the  respect  to  be  paid  to  the 
judgment  of  a  supreme  court  of  a  sovereign  state.  We  con- 
tend, then,  that  the  Lord  Chief  Justice  had  no  right  to  leave 
it  to  the  jury  to  say  whether  they  believed  Achilli  to  have 
been  suspended  for  the  immoralities  alleged.  The  second 
question  was  as  to  the  admissibility  of  the  article  in  the  Duh- 
lin  Review.  It  was  tendered  in  evidence  as  the  original 
authority  referred  to  in  the  libel.  Lord  Campbell  refused  to 
receive  it.  And  he  told  the  jury,  "  On  the  plea  of  not  guilty 
your  verdict  must  be  for  the  prosecutor,  because  Dr.  Newman 
admits  the  publication ;  and  it  will  be  for  you  to  say  (only) 
whether  it  be  a  libel,  i.  e.  containing  defamatory  charges 
against  the  prosecutor."  This  implies  that  a  libel  consists 
only  in  defamation.  Here,  again,  we  contend  on  legal  au- 
thority that  there  was  a  misrepresentation  of  the  law.  The 
essence  of  a  libel  is  malice;  and  the  information  alleged  that 
Dr.  Newman  maliciously  published  the  libel  complained  of; 
and  this  was  denied  by  the  plea  of  not  guilty. 

It  has  been  held  in  the  Queen's  Bench  within  the  last  few 
years,  that  on  the  plea  of  not  guilty  the  defendant  may  give  in 
evidence  any  thing  tending  to  shew  that  he  w'as  not  guilty  of 
the  malicious  slander  charged  ;f  and  it  had  previously  been 
held  in  the  Common  Pleas,  that  the  fact  that  he  copied  the 
libel  from  a  previous  publication,  and  so  was  not  the  inventor 
of  the  slander,  tends  to  shew  that  he  had  not  malice.  J  From 
these  authorities  we  venture  to  think  that  lawyers  are  right  in 
disputing  Lord  Campbell's  law  as  laid  down  on  this  occasion, 
and  preferring  that  of  "  John  Campbell,  Esquire,"  which  we 
quoted  just  now.  Anew  trial  was  moved  for  on  these  two 
grounds,  and  also  on  the  ground  of  the  verdict  being  against 
evidence.  With  respect  to  the  admissibility  of  the  llevieiv, 
the  court  so  summarily  disposed  of  it  as  not  to  allow  them- 
selves time  even  to  see  the  reason  on  which  it  was  rested. 
They  dealt  with  it  on  another  ground  altogether,  as  if  it  were 
offered  merely  in  proof  of  the  plea  of  justification,  as  raising 
a  probability  of  the  truth  of  the  charges.     It  may  or  may  not 

•  See  Starke  on  Evidence.  f  Lillie  v.  Price,  5  Adolphus  and  Ellis. 
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have  been  inadmissible  on  that  ground  ;  but  unless  all  the 
authorities  alluded  to  are  wrong  (and  they  cannot  be  upset 
by  a  hasty  decision,  made  without  any  reference  to  them),  it 
was  admissible  as  tending  to  negative  malice.  With  regard 
to  the  other  point  of  law,  the  force  of  the  judgment  of  the 
Inquisition,  Lord  Campbell  clearly  perceived  that  the  court 
inclined  to  think  his  law  wrong ;  and  he  therefore  got  rid  of 
it  by  a  course  which  astounded  every  one.  He  professed  he 
had  told  the  jury  that  the  judgment  was  good  evidence  that 
Achilli  had  been  suspended  for  the  immoralities  alleged,  but 
not  that  he  had  committed  them.  In  vain  Sir  A.  Cockburn 
appealed  to  his  express  direction  to  the  jury  that  they  might 
believe  he  was  suspended  for  heresy  ;  the  court  eagerly  ac- 
cepted the  explanation,  and  refused  the  rule  on  this  ground 
also.  But  the  great  text-books  of  the  law  bear  testim.ony 
against  this  equivocal  ruhng,  and  lay  it  down,  as  we  have 
already  said,  that  the  judgment  was  conclusive  evidence  of 
all  that  it  set  forth.  This  decision  alone  was  fatal  to  the 
defendant's  case.  If  the  judgment  had  been  taken  as  con- 
clusive, all  the  defendant's  charges  would  have  been  legally 
proved. 

The  court  granted  the  rule  on  the  third  ground,  of  the 
verdict  being  against  evidence;  and  it  is  hardly  worth  while 
wasting  a  word  on  that  topic.  Enough  to  say,  that  the  court 
did  not  affect  to  be  satisfied  with  the  verdict,  and  ultimately 
said  they  were  not  satisfied  with  it.  They,  however,  refused 
the  new  trial;  and  they  refused  it  upon  a  miserable  quibble. 
They  first,  however,  assumed  that  Dr.  Newman  could  adduce 
no  other  evidence  at  a  second  trial  than  on  the  first.  This  was 
in  utter  opposition  to  the  sworn  evidence ;  which  shewed  that 
witnesses  were  absent  who  might  now  be  obtained,  and  docu- 
ments in  existence  which  might  now  be  regularly  proved. 
Making  this  unwarrantable  assumption,  and  assuming  also 
that  if  no  other  evidence  were  adduced,  all  the  charges  in  the 
plea  could  not  be  proved,  they  laid  it  down  as  law,  that  the 
verdict  must  be  against  Dr.  Newman,  even  though  he  proved 
nineteen  of  the  charges,  supposing  he  did  not  prove  the  twen- 
tieth. A  decision  more  opposed  to  common  sense  or  justice 
of  course  could  not  be  conceived.  The  court  did  not  profess 
to  support  it  either  on  the  ground  of  sense  or  justice.  They 
relied  on  an  alleged  rule  of  law,  that  a  plea  must  justify  the 
whole  of  a  libel  and  be  proved  as  to  the  whole,  or  it  fails  alto- 
gether. Now  if  there  were  such  a  rule,  it  would  be  singularly 
absurd  as  applied  to  a  case  like  this,  where  the  charges  were 
quite  distinct  in  time  and  place,  so  that  the  proof  of  one  could 
not  affect  the  truth  of  another;  and  therefore  it  would  be  a 
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self-evident  absurdity  to  say  that  one  could  not  be  proved  be- 
cause another  was  not.  We  are  assured,  however,  on  legal 
authority,  that  there  is  no  such  rule  ;  that  the  rule  which 
really  exists  is  one  perfectly  consistent  with  sound  sense  and 
justice,  viz.  that  where  there  is  only  a  single  charge  in  the 
libel,  met  by  a  single  answer,  the  whole  of  that  answer  must 
be  proved.  But  the  present  case  was  one  in  which  there  were 
many  separate  charges  in  the  libel,  each  answered  by  a  separate 
justification,  distinct  in  point  of  date  and  place,  and  in  sub- 
stance, if  not  in  form,  a  separate  plea. 

Years  ago  it  was  held  in  the  Queen's  Bench,  that  a  de- 
fendant in  an  action  of  libel  might  separately  answer  as  to 
distinct  parts  of  it,  justifying  separate  charges.*  And  in  1830 
a  case  came  before  the  Common  Pleas  clearly  illustrating  this.f 
The  libel  charged  that  the  plaintiff  had  been  thrice  suspended, 
once  by  Lord  Stowell  and  twice  by  Sir  John  Nicholl;  just  as 
in  the  case  of  Dr.  Newman  the  libel  charged  that  Achilli  had 
been  deprived  of  his  faculty  at  Yiterbo  and  suspended  per- 
petually at  Rome.  The  plea  justified  the  libel  only  as  to  one 
suspension  by  Sir  J.  Nicholl;  and  this  was  objected  to  because 
it  was  pretended  that  the  libel  was  one  and  indivisible,  and 
that  the  plea  ought  to  have  been  so,  and  therefore  that  it 
ought  to  have  been  justified  as  to  three  suspensions,  and  been 
proved  i?i  toto.  But  the  court  held  otherwise.  And  Lord 
Chief  Justice  Tindal  said,  "  The  charge  is  severable.  Where 
the  charge  is  not  severable,  the  defendant  must  justify  to  the 
full  extent  of  the  charge.  On  a  charge  of  murder  for  instance, 
it  would  be  no  plea  to  allege  that  manslaughter  had  been  com- 
mitted. But  where  defendant  says  that  plaintiff  was  thrice 
suspended,  it  is  no  more  than  saying  he  was  suspended  once 
on  such  a  day,  once  on  such  another  day,  and  once  on  a  third 
day."  So  Mr.  Justice  Parke  says,  "  The  imputation  has  in 
effect  three  dates;  for  as  Sir  J.  Nicholl  and  Lord  Stowell  do 
not  sit  in  the  same  court,  the  alleged  suspensions  must  have 
taken  place  at  different  times."  So  Mr.  Justice  Bosanquet 
says,  "  The  suspensions  must  have  been  separate  acts."  This 
case  clearly  shews,  that  in  a  libel  separate  charges  may  be 
separately  answered ;  that  charges  relating  to  separate  acts 
are  separate  charges  ;  and  that  acts  occurring  at  different 
times  (and  places)  are  separate  acts.  And  further,  it  shews 
that  as  the  charges  are  separate,  the  answers  to  each  charge 
must  be  separate  answers.  The  result  of  this  would  be,  that 
on  whatever  charges  Dr.  Newman  might  succeed,  he  sliould 

•  Stiles  V.  Nokes,  7  East's  Reports. 
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have  a  separate  verdict,  and  the  costs  thereon  ;  and,  of  course, 
would  be  entitled  to  a  new  trial  on  any  charge  on  which  the 
jury  had  found  against  the  evidence. 

The  court,  however,  held  it  otherwise;  as  we  believe  (and 
are  assured  by  those  who  understand  the  subject),  contrary  to 
law;  a  conclusion  which  certainly  is  confirmed  by  the  fact  that 
thev  did  not  refer  to  a  single  authority,  and  seemed  to  assume 
that  there  were  none.  Indeed,  the  Lord  Chief  Justice  said  he 
had  searched  and  found  none ;  whereas  those  we  have  cited 
are  but  specimens  of  innumerable  others  similar  in  principle. 

The  practical  consequence  of  this  decision  was  a  denial  of 
substantial  justice  to  Dr.  Newman.  When  he  came  up  for 
judgment,  the  court  avowed  that  they  were  not  satisfied  with 
the  verdict ;  that  is  to  say,  it  was  in  part  at  least  contrary  to 
the  evidence ;  in  other  words,  that  Achilli  was  guilty  of  some 
of  the  grievous  crimes  charged  against  him.  Yet  judgment 
was  given  against  Dr.  Newman  !  And  this  involved  (inde- 
pendently of  the  fine)  the  payment  of  the  costs  on  both  sides, 
stated  to  exceed  ten  thousand  pounds,  including  the  costs  of 
the  issues  which  the  court  said  ought  to  have  been  found  for 
him !  Now  we  ask,  what  was  this  enormous  penalty  to  be 
imposed  for  ?  For  making  false  charges  ?  No.  Had  the 
court  believed  the  charges  to  be  false,  they  must  have  in- 
flicted a  far  heavier  fine  than  one  hundred  pounds.  Then 
was  it  for  making  them  rashly  or  without  reasonable  cause  ? 
No ;  for  the  court  said  there  was  reasonable  ground  for  be- 
lieving them  and  for  bringing  them  forward.  Then  was  it  for 
malice  ?  Not  in  the  least ;  the  court  expressly  declared  they 
imputed  no  malice,  and  that  the  motive  of  publication  was 
rational  and  laudable.  Then  what  was  the  judgment  for, 
carrying  with  it,  as  it  did,  all  this  awful  weight  of  costs  ? 
Mr.  Justice  Coleridge  stated  the  only  reason  that  could  be 
given,  viz.  that  Dr.  Newman  had  brought  some  charges  which 
he  could  not  legally  prove !  Such,  then,  is  the  moral  theology 
of  the  Queen's  Bench.  You  may  prove  a  man  a  monster 
of  iniquity ;  but  if  you  happen  to  have  alleged  any  thing  of 
which  the  legal  proof  happens  to  fail  (by  reason  of  the  acci- 
dental yet  unavoidable  absence  of  a  witness,  or  the  destruc- 
tion of  a  document),  although  the  point  not  legally  proved 
may  be  comparatively  immaterial,  and  though  it  may  be  per- 
fectly true ;  and  though  it  is  admitted  that  you  had  good 
grounds  for  believing  and  asserting  it,  yet  you  are  liable  to 
a  penalty  of  thousands  of  pounds !  Mr.  Justice  Coleridge's 
words  seem  to  say,  that  if  the  charges  in  a  libel  are  proved 
true,  and  their  publication  was  for  the  public  benefit,  then 
there  is  a  justification,  however  maliciously  they  may  have 
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been  published ;  whereas  if  they  cannot  all  be  proved  to  be 
true,  however  much  their  publication  may  have  been  for  the 
public  benefit,  and  however  laudable  the  motive,  there  is  no 
justification.  This  was  not  always  the  law  of  England.  When 
that  law  was  in  conformity  with  Catholic  theology,  the  test  of 
justification  was  not  truth,  and  still  less  proof;  but  reasonable 
ground  for  belief,  and  laudable  motive  for  pubHshing.  Truth 
may  be  published  malignantly ;  and  for  the  law  to  excuse  it 
because  for  the  public  benefit,  is  for  the  public  to  take  advan- 
tage of  a  private  wrong  and  personal  sin.  On  the  other  hand, 
that  which  cannot  be  proved  true  may  nevertheless  be  true ; 
and  that  which  is  not  true  may  be  published  innocently  and 
laudably ;  and  to  punish  a  man  who  has  proved  some  charges, 
not  only  for  those  he  has  not  proved  but  for  those  he  has,  is 
surely  both  irrational  and  unjust.  But,  above  all,  to  punish 
a  man  for  not  proving  in  particular  detail  charges  he  has 
proved  in  substance,  is  absolutely  iniquitous.  And  Dr.  New- 
man did  prove  the  substance  of  all  his  most  serious  charges,  so 
far  as  the  general  character  of  the  crimes  went,  though  not  as 
to  the  precise  degree  or  the  particular  detail.  Even  as  to  that 
lie  gave  legal  evidence  in  many  instances ;  moral  evidence  in 
all ;  and  he  swore  to  his  belief  in  all,  on  grounds  which  the 
court  confessed  to  be  just ;  yet  he  is  mulct  in  ten  thousand 
pounds  !  "Was  it,  then,  any  fault  of  his  that  Rosa  di  Alessan- 
dris  was  just  now  unable  to  travel,  or  that  the  Neapolitan 
police-oflicer  was  aged  ?  that  the  archives  at  Viterbo  were 
burnt,  and  the  documents  at  Naples  not  duly  authenticated  to 
Lord  Campbell's  critical  taste  ?  Does  legal  or  moral  respon- 
sibility rest  on  such  an  accident  as  the  absence  of  a  witness  or 
loss  of  a  paper  ?  Such  is  English  law,  the  law  of  the  "  most 
enlightened  among  the  nations  of  the  earth." 

Mr.  Justice  Coleridge  in  passing  sentence  spoke  of  shame. 
We  hope  he  felt  it  (as  we  do)  not  for  the  illustrious  defend- 
ant, but  for  the  hypocrisy  of  English  law  and  the  iniquity  of 
Protestant  justice,  and,  above  all,  for  the  hollowness  of  Angli- 
can morality.  His  Lordship,  in  a  tone  of  affected  solemnity, 
embraced  the  occasion  (with  admirable  taste)  to  deliver  him- 
self of  a  homily  on  Anglicanism,  in  which  he  spoke  of  can- 
dour, yet  at  the  very  same  time  condescended  to  borrow  some  of 
the  coarsest  and  most  contemptible  topics  of  the  prosecutor's 
counsel.  Sir  F.  Thesiger,  for  example,  having  cross-examined 
one  of  the  Italian  witnesses  as  to  how  she  came  to  tell  the 
story  of  her  shame,  received  for  answer  that  her  curate  had 
told  her  it  was  right  that  she  should  do  so  for  the  honour  of 
the  Church  and  the  glory  of  God ;  whereupon,  with  the  most 
impudent  perversion  of  the  truth,  he  went  on  to  represent 
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this  speech  not  as  an  exhortation  to  the  woman  to  come  and 
speak  the  truth,  but  a  temptation  to  commit  perjury;  and 
Mr.  Justice  Coleridge,  after  six  months'  reflection,  actually 
retails  this  atrocious  calumny  from  his  judicial  chair :  ''The 
honour  of  the  Church  and  the  glory  of  God,"  he  said ;  "  vene- 
rable names,  but  too  likely  in  the  minds  of  the  uniiistructed 
to  lead  to  error  and  exaggeration  :"  strange  names  these,  by 
the  by,  as  applied  to  statements  which,  if  not  what  they  pro- 
fessed to  be,  strictly  true,  could  only  have  been  most  wilful 
perjury.  And  this  is  not  the  only  part  of  Judge  Coleridge's 
homily  which  was  unworthy  of  him.  He  went  on  to  observe, 
that  it  was  strange  that  one  so  immoral  as  Achilli  was  de- 
scribed to  have  been,  should  yet  have  been  so  caressed  and 
promoted  in  the  Catholic  Church.  Miserable  misrepresenta- 
tion !  He  well  knew  that  the  unhappy  man  (as  he  called 
him)  was  neither  caressed  nor  promoted  in  any  diocese,  after 
his  offences  were  discovered ;  but  that,  on  the  contrary,  ex- 
pulsion followed  quickly  upon  detection  ;  that  he  was  forced 
to  leave  Viterbo  in  1833,  to  secularise  in  1839,  and  was 
arrested  in  Naples  in  1841,  and  perpetually  suspended  in  the 
same  year.  His  lordship  knew  perfectly  well  that  Achilli 
after  his  expulsion  from  Viterbo  never  continued  long  in  the 
same  diocese  or  even  the  same  country,  and  in  seven  years 
was  finally  deprived.  So  much  for  the  candour  of  Mr.  Justice 
Coleridge. 

But  he  was  critical  as  well  as  candid.  He  did  not  like  the 
style  of  Dr.  Newman,  and  thought  himself  severely  sarcastic 
when  he  said  that  the  illustrious  man's  writings  had  not  been 
characterised  by  personal  accusation  while  he  continued  in  the 
Anglican  establishment,  and  conducted  his  controversy  with 
Rome.  The  sarcasm  may  be  easily  retorted.  The  reason  is, 
that  in  controversy  with  the  Catholic  Church  there  is  no  scope 
for  such  accusations.  She  seeks  not  her  champions  in  men  of 
tainted  morality.  She  entrusts  not  her  sacred  cause  to  those 
whose  life  is  impure.  Her  theologians  are  venerable  for  virtue 
as  well  as  learning  ;  her  champions  are  selected  for  their  sanc- 
tity not  less  than  their  ability.  She  may  have  unworthy  sons, 
but  she  does  not  make  them  her  patterns,  or  put  them  forward 
as  her  favourite  children;  but  visits  them,  however  mercifully, 
with  condign  chastisement  and  ultimate  condemnation. 

Another  point  in  the  judicial  homily  was  a  most  unseemly 
attempt  to  take  advantage  of  the  case  of  Achilli,  as  affording 
not  only  no  argument  against  Protestantism,  but  an  argument 
against  Catholicism.  "  Assuming  him  to  have  been  as  bad  as 
had  been  represented  (Coleridge  said),  Achilli  was  not  brought 
up  in  the  Protestant  Church."      But  according  to  his  own 
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account,  he  has  been,  all  through  his  career  of  crime,  really 
and  in  truth  a  Protestant.  Ever  since  1829  he  declares  that 
he  has  disbelieved  the  doctrines  of  the  Catholic  faith  ;  and 
since  1832  has  been  "perfectly  persuaded  of  their  imposture," 
and  has  held — so  he  affirms — the  distinctive,  negative  views  of 
Protestantism.  We  beg  to  ask  what  more  could  be  required 
to  constitute  him  a  Protestant.  What  is  Protestantism  but 
disbelief  of  Catholicism  ?  What  other  common  ground  have 
all  its  numerous  sects  ?  This  has  been  amply  illustrated  iu 
tlie  case  of  Achilli  himself.  Church-of-England  men.  Inde- 
pendents, Wesleyans,  Baptists,  Methodists,  all  could  combine 
to  cherish  him  as  their  champion  against  Rome.  They  could 
concur  in  hate,  though  not  in  their  love  ;  in  their  unbelief, 
though  not  in  their  belief.  Assuming  Achilli's  own  account 
of  himself  to  be  true,  he  was  as  good  a  Protestant  as  the  best 
of  them.  He  believed  as  much  as  any  of  them,  and  much 
more  than  many.  The  Catholic  Church,  then,  can  certainly 
have  no  responsibility  for  a  man  who  from  his  youth  cast  off 
her  authority,  disbelieved  her  doctrines,  and  discarded  her 
discipline.  From  the  moment  Achilli  disbelieved  one  of  her 
doctrines,  he  became  in  heart  a  Protestant,  and  all  his  subse- 
quent career  was  the  career  of  a  Protestant.  He  himself  says 
in  his  book  he  never  was  really  a  monk  ;  and  he  clearly  shews 
that  since  1830  he  has  not  been  a  Catholic.  The  Church 
might  as  reasonably  be  deemed  responsible  for  the  morality  of 
Luther  after  his  apostas}^  as  for  that  of  Achilli  since  his  secret 
renunciation  of  Catholicism. 

The  mention  of  Luther  reminds  us  of  the  remarkable 
parallel  which  was  drawn  by  our  Protestant  judges  between 
him  and  Achilli.  Repeatedly  they  referred  to  the  resemblance 
between  them  ;  and  they  evidently  considered  Achilli  as  a 
kind  of  modern  Luther.  When  his  book  was  quoted  against 
him,  acknowledging  that  for  years  after  he  had  become  "per- 
suaded "  of  the  falsehood  of  Catholic  doctrines,  he  continued  to 
teach  them,  he  said,  "  that  is  only  what  your  reformers  did  !  " 
And  Lord  Campbell  quite  acquiesced.  Again,  when  he  was 
accused  of  violating  his  monastic  vows  by  marriage,  "  Oh  ! 
(said  Lord  Campbell)  Luther  not  only  married,  but  married  a 
nun.'*  We  accept  the  parallel ;  we  recognise  and  acknowledge 
the  likeness.  It  would  be  gross  injustice  perhaps  to  the  Ger- 
man heretic  to  compare  him  with  Achilli  as  respects  his  mora- 
lity in  practice.  The  one  was  as  bad  in  theory  as  the  other  is 
alleged  to  have  been  in  practice.  Anyhow,  they  both  display 
the  indissoluble  union  between  pride  of  heart  and  impurity  of 
life — between  idolatry  of  the  intellect  and  indulgence  of  the 
passions — between  the  right  of  private  judgment  and  the  laxity 
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of  personal  morality.  This  last  point  was  admirably  illustrated 
at  the  trial  of  the  modern  Luther.  The  Attorney-General  of 
England,  speaking  of  the  great  body  of  her  gentry  and  clergy, 
declared  the  deadly  sin  of  impurity  to  be  one  which  but  few 
among  them  could  venture  to  disavow !  Had  Dr.  Newman 
written  this,  what  a  clamour  would  have  been  raised !  And,  at 
the  same  time,  the  scrupulous  law-officer  of  a  no-Popery  go- 
vernment vindicated  his  right  to  be  considered  a  good  anti- 
Popery  man,  by  imputing  to  Catholics  a  readiness  to  commit 
perjury  '*  for  the  glory  of  God  and  the  honour  of  the  Church;" 
and  to  the  inquisitors  and  other  ecclesiastics  of  the  Holy  See 
a  perfect  capability  for  forgery.  And  lest  these  coarse  calum- 
nies should  be  deemed  the  ebullitions  of  excited  advocacy, 
Mr.  Justice  Coleridge,  a  churchman  of  the  high  Anglo-Catholic 
school,  grave,  dignified,  and  solemn,  lent  his  sanction  to  them 
all,  and  condescended  in  substance  to  repeat  these  detestable 
insinuations.  While  sentencing  an  alleged  libeller,  his  lord- 
ship scrupled  not  to  suggest  that  venerable  ecclesiastics  might 
be  capable  of  conspiring  to  suppress  the  truth  ;  and  while 
speaking  of  candour  and  Christian  kindness,  he  could  insinuate 
that  Catholic  priests  when  exhorting  a  witness  to  confess  the 
truth  for  the  glory  of  God  and  the  honour  of  the  Church,  in- 
tended to  incite  to  perjury  !  What  can  be  said  more  ?  We 
sum  up  all  with  the  exclamation  of  the  illustrious  defendant 
at  the  commencement  of  the  alleged  libel,  "  Oh,  the  one-sided- 
ness  of  Protestantism  1"  It  was  this  text  Dr.  Newman  under- 
took to  illustrate  when  first  he  made  mention  of  Achilli's  his- 
tory ;  and  the  subsequent  proceedings  have  only  multiplied 
the  illustrations  a  hundredfold. 


THE  PBIEST  AND  THE  PAESON. 

A   CONTRAST. 

There  are  few  words  in  our  language,  of  cognate  sense  and 
once  interchangeable,  yet  now  suggesting  to  the  English  mind 
more  distinct  and  opposite  ideas,  than  those  which  we  have 
placed  at  the  head  of  this  article — priest  and  parson.  The 
parish  priest  is,  or  once  was,  the  persona,  the  principal  person, 
or  parson,  of  every  town  and  village  in  the  land  ;  and  the  term 
was  originally  intended  as  one  of  dignity  and  respect.  By 
use,  however,  it  has  come  to  be  considered  rather  a  word  of 
reproach,  or  at  least  of  disparagement ;  and  certainly  nobody 
at  the  present  day  would  think  of  using  the  two  titles  indis- 
criminately of  one  and  the  same  person,  excepting  only  in  the 
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way  of  malicious  antithesis,  where  it  was  desired  to  contrast 
the  greatness  of  some  man's  pretensions  with  the  meanness  of 
Lis  performances ;  as  for  instance,  "  Such  a  one  claims  all  the 
powers  and  privileges  of  a  priest,  and  is  no  better  than  a  par- 
son." Amongst  ourselves,  indeed,  this  latter  word  has  become 
practically  obsolete ;  no  one  ever  dreams  of  calling  a  Catholic 
priest  a  parson ;  and  until  very  recently  the  converse  of  this 
was  equally  true,  viz.  that  no  one  ever  thought  of  calling  an 
Anglican  parson  a  priest.  Of  late,  however,  there  has  been 
a  change  in  this  respect;  and  a  few  ministers  of  the  Established 
Church,  scattered  up  and  down  throughout  the  country,  may 
now  be  found  eagerly  and  even  ostentatiously  appropriating 
to  themselves  this  coveted  title,  as  an  index  of  their  claim 
to  the  possession  of  sacerdotal  powers.  Nevertheless  the  prac- 
tice is  as  yet  so  extremely  partial,  that  we  feel  we  shall  not 
be  fairly  liable  to  any  charge  of  incorrectness  or  injustice,  if  in 
the  following  remarks  we  take  the  word  Spriest'  to  mean  only 
an  ordained  minister  in  the  Catholic  Church,  and  a  *  parson' 
to  mean  only  an  ordained  minister  in  the  Establishment ;  and 
this  without  any  reference  to  the  invidious  sense  which  modern 
usage  may  have  affixed  to  either  word,  but  simply  considering 
them  as  w^ords  expressive  of  different  ideas,  and  appropriated 
to  different  classes,  which  could  not  now  therefore  be  inter- 
changed without  manifest  impropriety.  It  is  the  same  with 
regard  to  some  other  expressions  which  vary  in  different  reli- 
gious communities,  and  whose  variations  are  equally  signifi- 
cant :  thus  you  may  hear  one  Protestant  ask  of  another,  in  a 
town  where  there  are  two  or  more  places  of  worship  belonging 
to  the  Establishment,  whose  church  or  chapel  do  you  go  to  ? 
and  the  question  naturally  falls  into  this  form,  because  with 
them  it  is  the  individual  minister,  the  preacher^  who  makes  all 
the  difference  between  one  church  and  another.*  Catholics, 
however,  not  recognising  the  pulpit  as  the  great  standard  of 
measurement,  might  ask.  Where  do  you  hear  Mass  ? — but  the 
name  of  the  priest  would  never  be  to  them  the  distinguishing 
characteristic  of  the  church.  Again,  members  of  the  Establish- 
ment and  other  Protestants  always  speak  of  sitting  in  such  or 
such  a  part  of  the  church,  whilst  a  Catholic  would  use  the 
word  kneeling  ;  and  the  different  word  denotes  what  is  also  a 
real  difference  in  fact.  Just  so  we  seem  to  recognise  in  the 
use  of  the  words  now  before  us — priest  and  parson,  distributed 

•  We  lately  heard  this  form  of  speech  still  further  improved  upon,  and  carried 
to  what  we  should  conceive  must  be  its  highest  degree  of  perfection,  by  a  poor 
woman,  of  whom  we  inquired  where  she  went  to  church  on  a  Sunday,  with  a  view 
of  ascertaining  to  what  "religious  denomination"  slie  belonged.     She  immediately 

replied,  "Sir,  I  am  an  unworthy  partaker  of  Mr.  B 's  table  ;"  naming  one  of 

the  Anglican  ministers  of  the  place ! 
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in  the  way  we  have  proposed,  and  as  universal  practice  pre- 
scribes— the  real  difference  between  a  Catholic  and  a  Protestant 
minister.     The  one  holds  a  certain  place  in  an  invisible  and 
spiritual  order  of  things,  stands  between  God  and  the  people, 
is  endowed  with  certain  high  powers,  and  is  the  dispenser  of 
precious  blessings  to  the  children  of  men  ;  and  he  is  called  by 
a  name  which  belongs  to  this  supernatural  order  of  things,  and 
expresses  more  or  less  distinctly  the  idea  we  have  given  of  his 
character  :  whereas  the  other  occupies  rather  a  certain  posi- 
tion in  the  hierarchy  of  this  world,  belongs  to  a  certain  grade  of 
society,  and  so  forth  ;  and  he  is  spoken  of  accordingly.     How- 
ever, without  pursuing  these  etymological  speculations   any 
further,  and  insisting  too  strenuously  on  distinctions  that  may 
seem  to  some  offensive,  it  will  be  agreed  on  all  hands  that  there 
is  a  most  real  and  substantial  difference  between  a  Catholic  and 
a  Protestant — what  must  we  call  them  ?  minister  or  clergyman, 
we  suppose,  since  there  is  nothing  to  prevent  the  application 
of  these  words  to  either  class,  though  we  must  confess  we  have 
a  cordial  aversion  to  them  both  precisely  for  this  very  reason, 
because  they  are  common,  and  so  enable  people  to  cover  up 
and  put  out  of  sight  an  essential  difference   by  means  of  a 
fallacious  middle  term.     But  let  this  pass.     We  repeat  then, 
there   is    a  most   real   and  substantial  difference   between  a 
Catholic  and  a  Protestant  clergyman  ;  and  we  propose  in  the 
following  pages  to   point  out  one  striking  symptom  of  this 
difference  in  the  education  and  discipline  which  they  receive 
in   order  to  prepare  them  for  their  respective  offices.     Inde- 
pendently of  its  own   intrinsic  interest  and  importance,  the 
subject  is  worth  insisting  upon  at  the  present  moment,  were 
it  only  for  the  opportunity  which  it  affords   of  correcting  an 
opinion,  by  no  means  uncommon  among  a  certain  class  of 
converts  to  the  Catholic  Church,  viz.  that  every  unmarried 
Anglican  minister,  who  by  God's  grace  becomes  a  Catholic,  is 
under  a  kind  of  moral  obligation  immediately  to  commence 
ecclesiastical  studies,  and  incurs  a  certain  degree  of  blame  if 
he  do  not  persevere  to  the  end  and  become  a  Catholic  priest. 
We  have  heard  language  used  upon  this  subject  which  really 
falls  very  little  short  of  what  we  have  said,  though  probably 
the  speakers  would  have  hesitated  to  enumerate  the  proposi- 
tions in  the  broad,  unqualified  manner  in  which  they  have  here 
been  stated.     Nevertheless,  they  have  certainly  spoken  in  a 
way  that  seems  to  indicate  a  very  inadequate  appreciation  of 
the  distance  between  the  two  classes  of  priests  and  parsons ; 
and  it  is  on  every  account  desirable  that  this  distance  should 
not  be  lost  sight  of,  or  thought  to  be  less  than  it  really  is. 
We  will  at  once  proceed,  therefore,  to  institute  a  com- 
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parison  between  them  in  this  essential  particular,  of  the  educa- 
tion which  they  receive  as  a  preparation  for  their  respective 
duties.  And  here  we  are  met  on  the  very  threshold  of  our 
subject  by  the  startHng  phenomenon,  that  the  Establishment 
has  not  provided  and  does  not  require,  does  not  even  seem  to 
recognise  the  necessity  of  any  education  at  all,  properly  so 
called ;  that  is,  of  any  strictly  professional  education  for  the 
clerical  office.  In  this  respect  the  Established  Church  of  this 
country  is  far  behind  many  other  of  the  Protestant  sects  around 
her;  for  of  these  the  more  numerous  and  wealthy  have  built 
for  themselves  colleges  in  which  candidates  for  the  ministerial 
office  receive  a  certain  degree  of  special  instruction  and  train- 
ing, with  a  view  to  preparing  them  for  their  future  occupation. 
But  the  clergy  of  the  Establishment  receive  for  the  most  part 
no  such  preparation  at  all.  There  are  indeed  certain  private 
institutions,  of  recent  origin,  in  a  few  dioceses,  where  an  at- 
tempt has  been  made  to  supply  this  deficiency.  But  these  are 
frequented  but  by  few  students,  who  either  being  impressed 
with  a  higher  notion  of  the  sacredness  of  their  calling  than 
was  common  among  their  forefathers,  or  feeling  themselves  to 
be  incompetent  to  satisfy  even  the  meagre  requirements  of  an 
episcopal  examination  without  some  special  cramming^  volun- 
tarily have  recourse  to  them.  There  is  nothing  official  about 
them,  they  are  not  the  recognised  ecclesiastical  colleges  of 
the  Establishment;  and  in  fact,  there  are  none  such.  Putting 
out  of  sight,  therefore,  these  and  any  other  insignificant  ex- 
ceptions, the  necessary  antecedents  of  an  Anglican  parson  may 
be  briefly  stated  thus :  an  academical  degree ;  personal  pre- 
sence at  the  delivery  of  a  few  theological  lectures,  but  without 
any  guarantee  that  those  lectures  have  been  even  decently 
listened  to,  still  less  that  they  are  thoroughly  understood  and 
remembered ;  testimonials  of  good  conduct  during  the  last 
three  years  ;  and  to  pass  an  examination  that  shall  be  satisfac- 
tory to  the  episcopal  chaplain.  Of  these  four  postulates,  which 
for  the  last  three  hundred  years  have  been  deemed  abundantly 
sufficient  to  make  a  man  competent  to  undertake  the  cure  of 
souls  in  the  Church  of  England,  the  first  has  so  remote  a 
bearing  upon  the  end  proposed,  that  it  need  not  be  spoken  of 
atall ;  the  second,  which  until  the  last  few  years  was  scarcely 
more  than  a  nominal  obligation,  is  even  now  utterly  inade- 
quate to  any  practical  purpose  whatever;  the  third  is  always 
granted,  excepting  in  cases  of  very  gross  immorality  detected 
by  the  college  authorities;  so  that  the  fourth  is,  in  fact,  the 
only  one  which  bears  even  the  semblance  of  being  a  true  and 
satisfactory  test.  This,  too,  will  prove  upon  closer  inspection 
to  be  far  better  in  its  promise  than  its  reaUty ;  for  here  every 
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thing  depends  upon  the  taste,  and  fancies,  and  the  capabilities 
of  an  individual;  so  that  we  have  seen  episcopal  examination- 
papers  of  which  a  man  might  have  answered  every  question, 
and  yet  have  been  utterly  ignorant  almost  of  the  very  lirst 
elements  of  theology ;  or  again,  which  he  might  have  been 
wholly  unable  to  answer,  and  yet  have  been  in  every  way  ad- 
mirably qualified  to  discharge  all  the  functions  of  an  Anglican 
clergyman.  Hence  it  is  far  from  being  a  strange  thing  in 
the  Establishment  to  see  a  young  man  with  the  sole  charge  of 
a  parish  upon  his  hands,  who  but  a  few  months  ago,  or  even 
a  few  weeks  perhaps,  was  a  student  in  the  university,  not 
having  yet  received  his  academical  degree  ;  or  on  the  other 
hand,  there  may  be  instances  of  young  men  taking  their  de- 
grees at  an  unusually  early  age,  and  having  plenty  of  time, 
therefore,  wherein  to  prepare  for  holy  orders,  yet  this  time 
may  be  lost,  or  turned  to  very  poor  account,  for  want  of  any 
adequate  and  authorised  direction  in  the  way  of  study.  We 
ourselves  knew  a  case  in  which  a  person  under  these  circum- 
stances actually  applied  to  his  bishop,  or  bishop's  chaplain,  to 
mark  out  for  him  a  course  of  theological  study  which  might 
occupy  him  during  the  three  years  that  he  had  to  spare  before 
he  was  of  sufficient  age  to  be  ordained ;  and  he  received  for 
answer  the  very  novel  and  important  announcement,  that  when 
he  presented  himself  for  examination  to  the  bishop,  he  would 
be  expected  to  display  "  a  competent  knowledge  of  the  Bible 
and  Prayer-book,"  and  that  he  would  find  in  the  works  of 
Pearson  and  Hooker  much  valuable  information  serviceable 
for  this  purpose.  Truly  a  compendious  system  of  theology  is 
this ;  a  precise  and  complete  course  of  study,  to  propose  to  a 
young  candidate  for  holy  orders  having  three  years  of  leisure, 
which  he  was  willing  and  anxious  to  bestow  upon  a  diligent 
preparation  for  what  he  deemed  a  high  and  holy  calling.  Is 
it  to  be  wondered  at  that,  under  such  guides  as  these,  or  rather 
with  such  an  utter  absence  of  all  guidance,  theology  should  be 
so  little  understood  as  it  is  by  the  great  majority  of  English 
parsons  ?  To  most  of  them  it  is  a  science  wholly  unknown, 
and  it  is  much  if  they  even  recognise  it  to  be  a  science  at  all. 
Other  things,  such  as  logic  and  mathematics  and  history  and 
geography,  and  the  works  of  heathen  poets  and  orators  and 
philosophers,  they  have  been  taught  carefully  and  scientifically  ; 
and  they  have  obtained,  it  may  be,  a  sufficiently  accurate  know- 
ledge of  them.  But  for  theology,  this  has  been  left  to  mere 
chance,  to  the  influences  of  home  or  of  school  associations,  to 
their  own  individual  researches,  or  to  the  accidental  opinions 
and  zeal  of  some  college  companion  or  tutor  ;  it  has  never 
been  set  before  them  as  a^  independent  and  most  important 
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science,  still  less  have  they  been  required  or  encouraged  to 
enter  upon  it  as  the  one  great  study  of  their  lives.  In  fact,  it 
is  not  too  much  to  say,  that  the  education  of  an  English  clergy- 
man differs  in  nothing  from  that  of  any  other  English  gentle- 
man who  receives  what  is  called  "a  liberal  education." 

This  strikes  one  at  first  sight  as  something  strange  and 
perplexing;  and  if  the  Established  Church  were  really  what 
it  professes  to  be,  a  religious  body  commissioned  to  teach  a 
certain  system  of  religious  truths,  it  would  indeed  be  a  most 
extraordinary  and  anomalous  phenomenon.  It  becomes  per- 
fectly natural,  however,  and  nothing  more  than  was  reasonably 
to  have  been  expected,  if  we  look  upon  the  Establishment  (as 
the  great  majority  of  her  members  practically  treat  it,  and  as 
it  is  considered  by  the  world  at  large),  simply  as  part  and 
parcel  of  the  British  Constitution,  a  particular  department  of 
the  government  of  the  country.  Viewed  in  this  light,  its  min- 
isters need  no  special  course  of  instruction  to  fit  them  for  their 
ofiice,  any  more  than  county  magistrates  or  members  of  parlia- 
ment require  such  a  training  ;  and  to  profess  oneself  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Church  of  England  is  only  another  form  of  claim- 
ing the  rights  of  British  citizenship,  and  acknowledging  the 
authority  of  Queen  Victoria.  A  very  amusing  illustration  of 
this  occurred  the  other  day,  which,  though  rather  foreign  to 
our  present  subject,  we  cannot  forbear  quoting,  because  we  do 
not  observe  that  it  has  received  elsewhere  the  notice  which  it 
deserves.  We  allude  to  "  the  interesting  ceremony,"  as  one 
of  the  popular  London  journals  described  it,  "of  the  admis- 
sion into  the  Christian  Church  of  the  Princess  Gouramma, 
daughter  of  his  Highness  Prince  Vere  Rajunder,  ex-Rajah  of 
Coorg."  The  same  authority  went  on  to  speak  of  it  as  "  an 
event  more  than  commonly  satisfactory,  inasmuch  as  it  is  one 
of  the  few  instances  on  record  of  the  abandonment  of  the  Hin- 
doo faith  for  the  truths  of  the  Christian  religion."  This  very 
interesting  and  satisfactory  ceremony,  then,  was  the  baptism 
of  a  child  of  eleven  years  of  age,  "  the  offspring  of  one  of  his 
Highness's  favourite  wives."  It  was  performed  by  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury,  in  the  private  chapel  of  Buckingham 
Palace,  her  Majesty  standing  as  sponsor  to  the  child,  and  giv- 
ing her  her  own  name  of  Victoria.  On  this  solemn  occasion, 
the  ex-Rajah,  her  father,  took  the  opportunity  of  addressing 
to  his  daughter,  "  the  following  instruction  and  prayer"  (we 
still  quote  from  the  London  Journal) :  "  My  dearest  daughter, 
endeavour  to  gain  every  day  more  and  more  the  grace,  and  to 
merit  the  love  and  kindness" — of  whom  do  our  readers  imagine? 
"  of  Almighty  God,  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  Mary,  and  of  all 
the  saints  ?"  not  at  all,  but  "  the  grace,  the  love  and  kindness" 
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— "of  her  most  gracious  Majesty  the  Queen,  that  thereby  all 
Europe,  India,  and  the  rest  of  the  world  may  hear  and  be 
pleased  with  your  good  conduct  and  fame  !  May  Heaven  bless 
you,  and  keep  you  always  under  its  divine  protection  and 
special  care  1  This  is  my  advice  to  you,  my  dearest  daughter, 
and  my  most  earnest  prayer  to  the  Almighty  in  your  behalf." 
Probably  our  readers  will  agree  with  us  in  thinking  that  this 
reads  far  more  like  an  abandonment  of  the  Coorg  country  for 
the  security  and  distinction  of  an  English  home,  than  an  "  ab- 
andonment of  the  Hindoo  faith  for  the  truths  of  the  Christian 
religion ;"  and  that  there  can  be  no  great  necessity  for  any 
special  theological  education  for  the  ministers  of  a  religion  of 
which  "  her  most  gracious  Majesty  the  Queen"  is  so  thoroughly 
and  exclusively  the  head.  But  to  return  to  our  subject.  We 
have  said,  that  clergymen  of  the  Church  of  England  do  not  in 
fact  receive  any  professional  education  at  all ;  let  us  look  now 
at  the  other  side  of  the  picture,  and  see  what  is  the  education 
of  a  Catholic  priest.  Even  from  the  very  first,  as  soon  as  the 
friends  of  a  youth  have  determined  on  bringing  him  up  as  an 
ecclesiastic,  he  is  (in  a  Catholic  country)  sent  to  a  school  spe- 
cially set  apart  for  the  purpose  ;  the  little  seminary,  or  minor 
college  of  the  bishop  of  his  diocese.  Here  he  remains  for  six 
or  seven  years,  engaged  in  the  same  studies  as  other  boys  of 
his  age  elsewhere,  receiving  in  fact  an  ordinary  classical  edu- 
cation ;  but  with  this  great  diflference,  that  he  is  already  sur- 
rounded by  an  ecclesiastical  atmosphere,  so  to  speak. 

"  The  bishops  pay  great  attention  to  this  minor  college,"  writes 
an  English  resident  in  Belgium.*  "  Our  own  bishop  visits  his,  which 
is  situated  at  Roulers,  every  month  for  the  purpose  of  examination, 
which  is  carried  on  in  the  presence  of  persons  invited  for  the  occasion, 
and  trifling  rewards  and  honours  are  bestowed  upon  the  most  meri- 
torious. Here  the  personal  character  of  each  child  is  thoroughly 
studied,  and  a  discreet  judgment  exercised  as  to  who  among  them 
shall  be  presented  for  examination  and  consequent  admission  into  the 
great  college,  where  only  such  as  are  thought  really  fit  to  persevere 
in  their  preparation  for  holy  orders  can  be  received.  Students  once 
admitted  into  the  great  college  are  immediately  subjected  to  a  life 
of  holy  training  and  discipline,  with  the  intent  of  weaning  them  from 
a  world  to  which  they  have  bid  adieu  from  the  moment  they  deter- 
mined to  become  priests  of  God." 

[Hence,  we  may  observe  by  the  way,  that  feature  in  the 
character  of  the  ecclesiastical  student  which  excited  so  much 
surprise  in  Sir  Francis  Head  in  his  recent  visit  to  Maynooth : 

*  What  follows  is  quoted  from  an  unpublished  lettei*  by  the  author  of  the 
spirited  Sketches  of  Catholic  Life  in  Belgium,  originally  addressed  to  an  Anglican 
clergyman,  but  containing  so  accurate  and  pleasing  an  account  of  the  subject  of 
which  it  treats,  that  we  cannot  do  better  than  print  it  at  length. 
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"  They  were  more  serious  and  taciturn  than  I  had  thought  it 
possible  for  young  persons  of  their  age  to  be,"] 

'*  The  great  college  is  usually  situated  near  the  bishop's  residence 
and  near  the  cathedral,  every  bishop  having  such  a  college  in  con- 
formity with  the  decrees  of  the  Council  of  Trent.  Before  that 
time,  bishops  used  to  educate  youths  destined  for  ordination  under 
their  own  roof.  So  zealous  is  our  Holy  Mother  the  Church  to 
guard  her  priesthood  from  the  contamination  of  a  '  world  lying  in 
sin.'  The  episcopal  college  is  governed  by  learned  priests,  acting 
in  the  bishop's  name ;  but  apartments  are  also  reserved  there  for  the 
bishop  himself,  who  visits  it  very  frequently.  In  this  diocese  he 
gives  the  collegians  a  conference  every  Sunday.  The  period  of 
residence  for  every  student  is  six  years.  During  the  first  year  he 
continues  his  course  of  philosophy,  to  which  is  added  the  study  of 
the  sacred  Scriptures  and  a  course  of  dogmatical  theology.  During 
the  remaining  years  his  time  is  occupied  with  the  sacred  Scriptures, 
with  moral  and  dogmatical  theology,  and  canon  law.  Thus,  the 
education  of  a  youth  destined  for  the  service  of  the  altar  occupies 
altogether  a  period  of  thirteen  years,  of  which  about  one-half  is 
strictly  and  immediately  professional.  Moreover,  any  youth  who  is 
distinguished  for  remarkable  talent  is  often  sent  by  the  bishop  to  the 
university  of  Louvain,  to  continue  these  studies  still  further  in  one 
or  other  branch  of  the  ecclesiastical  sciences ;  and  here  he  takes 
academical  degrees. 

"  The  great  business,  however,  of  the  Catholic  college  is  not  in- 
struction alone,  but  education  for  the  state  of  life  to  which  the  collegians 
are  looking  forward  to  be  called,  namely,  a  life  of  entire  yielding  up 
of  themselves  to  God,  an  utter  renunciation  of  the  world,  not  in  name 
only,  but  verily  and  indeed  and  in  act,  to  renounce  its  pomps,  its 
vanities,  its  riches,  its  honours,  its  luxuries,  and  even  its  more  innocent 
gratifications.  To  this  end,  even  before  a  youth  has  set  his  foot 
beneath  the  college  roof,  he  has  been  duly  instructed  that  he  is  to 
consider  himself  as  dead  to  every  thing  beyond  its  separating  walls. 
Henceforth  he  must  renounce  every  gratification  of  the  flesh.  His 
food  will  be  of  the  plainest  kind,  and  taken  only  at  stated  intervals. 
Unless  in  case  of  illness,  every  student,  no  matter  what  his  worldly 
rank  may  be,  is  subjected  to  the  discipline  of  tlic  common  hall,  and 
must  content  himself  with  each  day's  general  provision.  No  jovial 
college  wine  or  supper  parties  in  his  own  private  rooms  will  dissi- 
pate his  mind  and  drive  his  studies  to  distraction.  There  is  one 
uniform  dress  for  all,  and  that  strictly  clerical ;  not  the  light  robe 
thrown  over  the  ordinary  dress  of  your  University  gownsmen,  and 
which,  if  frolic  or  disguise  be  wished,  can  be  easily  dismissed  and 
disposed  of,  but  the  closely-buttoned  cassock  and  girdle,  black 
stockings,  and  thick  leather  shoes.  On  his  head,  without  doors,  the 
broad  clerical  hat ;  and  within,  or  when  walking  in  the  corridors  of 
the  college,  the  baretta,  as  used  by  priests  in  the  church,  or  the  neat 
little  soli  Deo.  Here  no  silk  gown  or  golden  tassel  distinguishes 
one  student  from  anodier ;  but  one  common  father  is  acknowledged 
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by  all,  and  this  father  is  the  bishop.  In  his  eyes  all  are  equal,  and 
all  are  treated  equally  ;  with  equal  love,  and  with  equal  vigilance  and 
strictness  of  discipline.  Here  the  parental  wealth  is  never  dissipated. 
If  a  young  collegian  writes  home  for  some  trifling  addition  to  his 
supplies,  it  is  to  aid  a  charity  towards  which  the  college  is  called 
upon  to  contribute,  or  to  add  some  volume  to  his  library.  This  is 
the  only  point  where  penury  really  makes  itself  felt  to  a  Catholic 
ecclesiastical  student,  when  some  coveted  book  must  needs  be  re- 
signed for  want  of  funds.  But  instead  of  these  general  statements, 
let  me  lay  before  you  a  brief  outline  of  a  young  Belgian  collegian's 
day ;  and  you  will  then  be  better  able  to  judge  of  the  state  of  heart 
and  mind  which  such  a  routine  is  calculated  to  produce  during  six 
years  of  uninterrupted  regularity. 

BELGIAN  SEMINARY. 

sed  Sacrament,  and  short 
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9. 
10. 
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10|. 


DAILY  RULES  OF   A 

Eise.  In  winter,  half  an 
hour  later. 

Morning  prayers  and  medi- 
tation. 

Mass.  After  Mass,  chap- 
ter in  New  Testament,  and 
study  preparatory  for  lec- 
ture. 

Breakfast. 

Lecture. 

Study  of  lecture  in  private. 

Recreation." 

Lesson  in  singing. 

Lecture. 

Dinner  ;f  an  affair  of  20  mi- 
nutes, to  secure  more  time 
for  recreation.  After  din- 
ner, adoration  of  the  Bles- 


examination  of  conscience, 
in  the  chapel. 
12.     Recreation.  J 
1^.   Spiritual  reading. 

2.  Study  in  private. 
2|.  Recreation. § 

3.  Lecture. 

4.  Recreation. 

5.  Study  in  private. 

6|-.  Reading  the  Old  Testament. 

6f.  Rosary. 

7.  Supper.  After  supper,  re- 
creation. 

8^.  Evening  prayers,  and  pre- 
paration for  the  morning's 
meditation. 

9.     Each  to  his  sleeping-room.  || 


*  Recreation  consists  in  walking  in  the  college  grounds,  either  conversing  with 
one  another,  or  (if  in  sub-deacon's  or  deacon's  orders)  saying  office. 

f  During  dinner  one  student  reads  aloud;  the  rest  keep  silence.  The  peace 
and  quiet  of  this  arrangement  is  said  by  collegians  to  be  very  agreeable.  The 
students  dine  alone  ;  but  a  professor  is  frequently  walking  about  the  hall.  Texts 
of  Scripture  are  around  the  walls  of  the  refectory  :  "  The  kingdom  of  God  is  not 
in  meat  and  drink  ;"  '*  Brethren,  be  ye  sober,"  &c.  &c. 

X  Those  who  choose  may  now  take  coffee,  which  is  purchased  from  the  college 
servants  (always  men-servants).  They  take  it  in  another  room,  forming  them- 
selves into  little  parties,  one  or  another  whose  festival  it  is  treating  a  certain 
number  of  his  chums.  Always  much  mirth  at  coffee-time.  Most  students  pass 
a  certain  portion  of  this  time  in  the  chapel  before  the  Holy  Sacrament. 

§  On  walking  days  this  recreation  lasts  till  5.  The  students  may  either  walk 
in  the  town,  making  their  little  purchases,  or  may  visit  some  priest  or  library. 
Walking  days  twice  a  week.  No  student  is  allowed  to  walk  in  public  with 
ladies,  that  is,  not  with  his  own  mother  or  sisters,  or  other  relatives ;  of  course 
they  could  not  have  the  opportunity  with  any  other.  They  wear  the  dress  of  the 
clergy,  and  must  therefore  observe  its  decorum,  and  strangers  could  not  dis- 
tinguish that  it  was  a  mother  or  sister  who  accompanied  them. 

II  Each  has  his  own  private  sleeping-room.     The  students  may  sit  up  for  half 
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**  The  students  go  to  confession  ordinarily  once  a  week,  and  once, 
twice,  or  thrice  a  week  to  Holy  Communion,  according  to  their  de- 
votion. Their  books  of  devotion  are  chiefly  Rodriguez's  Christian 
Perfection,  Thomas  a  Kempis,  and  St.  Francis  of  Sales'  Introduction 
to  a  Devout  Life.  The  young  collegians  are  much  practised  in 
preaching,  each  in  his  turn,  on  Sundays  before  their  fellow-students, 
who  are  all  Scribes  and  Pharisees  to  criticise  them.  They  have  also 
to  give  catechisms,  as  if  to  children,  walking  up  and  down  amidst  their 
fellow-collegians,  who,  I  need  hardly  say,  are  far  from  sparing  them. 
On  Sundays,  however,  nearly  every  collegian  has  a  real  catechism 
in  some  church  or  school  in  the  town.  All  must  be  present  at  the 
Sunday  conference,  which,  if  the  bishop  is  unavoidably  absent,  is 
given  by  the  principal  of  the  college.  The  professors, — canons  or 
others,  chosen  by  the  bishop, — reside  in  the  college.  Each  professor 
has  his  own  subject,  and  gives  one  lecture  a  day.  They  are  some- 
times members  of  the  bishop's  council ;  but  even  if  they  are  not,  all 
difficult  questions  are  usually  brought  to  them,  so  that  they  are 
necessarily  men  of  learning  and  of  study.  They  dine  together  every 
day,  and  reading  aloud  goes  on  during  the  meal,  just  as  among  the 
students ;  and  this  is  not  changed,  even  when  they  happen  to  have 
any  friends  dining  with  them. 

*'  The  students  visit  their  homes  for  several  weeks  during  the 
vacation,  where  their  conduct  is  most  scrupulously  decorous  ;  for  on 
their  return  to  college  they  must  take  a  testimonial  from  the  parish 
priest  as  to  their  frequentation  of  the  sacraments,  their  manneroflife,&c. 

"  Such,  then,  is  the  life  of  an  ecclesiastical  student  in  Belgium, 
until  at  the  age  of  twenty-three  they  are  ordained  deacons,  and  at 
twenty-four,  priests.  I  seem  already  to  hear  your  exclamation, 
'  How  hard  a  life !  how  cruel  to  condemn  a  community  of  youths 
in  the  bloom  and  vigour  of  their  age,  in  the  spring-tide  of  their 
existence,  to  a  life  so  mortified,  so  prohibitory  of  every  thing  that 
can  embellish  and  gladden  existence!'  But  you  would  not  speak 
thus,  if  ever  you  should  have  an  opportunity  of  visiting  and  examin- 
ing for  yourself  a  Catholic  college;  there  you  would  soon  learn  that 
this  strictly  regulated  life  neither  produces  melancholy  nor  diminishes 
enjoyment ;  you  would  find  a  band  of  youths  in  the  full  possession 
of  the  most  vigorous  heaUh,  unbroken  by  midnight  revels,  or  daily 
feasting,  or  the  pursuit  of  violent  sports,  or  the  burning  of  ambition, 
yet  enthusiastically  engaged  in  the  very  deepest  studies.  All  here 
is  calm,  yet  fervid ;  peaceful,  yet  excited  under  due  regulation. 
Gladdened  by  the  merest  trifle,  from  the  buoyancy  of  their  own 
innocent  hearts,  yet  sobered  by  the  constant  contact  with  the  most 
sacred  of  divine  mysteries. 

"  But  then  diere  is  the  resignation  of  domestic  ties,  their  joys 
and  endearments,  and  this  by  an  irrevocable  vow ;  and  you  ask, 
what  compensation  is  there  for  this  tremendous  lifelong  sacrifice  ?  I 
can  only  answer  by  asking  in  my  turn,  whether  it  ought  to  be  consi- 

an  hour  ;  but  after  half-past  9  no  light  is  allowed.     Every  window  of  the  college 
ia  darkened  in  an  instant. 
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dered  so  very  hard  to  give  up  all  for  God,  when  in  stead  of  diese  it 
is  Himself  that  He  offers.  Is  it  strange  that  some  pure  and  loving 
souls  should  give  up  the  uncertain  and  changeful  phases  of  a  creature's 
affections  for  the  certain  and  satisfying  love  of  Christ  ?  of  Him  who 
has  declared  His  delight  to  be  with  the  sons  of  men  ?  Is  it  strange 
that  Christ  should  have  taught  His  Church  to  select  every  where  a 
company  of  the  most  loving,  most  tender,  most  fervent  spirits,  should 
separate  them  from  every  earthly  tie  to  fulfil  the  direction  of  Holy 
Writ,  and,  *  forsaking  all,'  to  follow  Him  and  to  dwell  with  Him  ? 

"But  you  think  that  the  clergy  are  forced  into  choosing  this  celi- 
bate and  separated  life,  before  they  have  had  sufficient  opportunity  of 
knowing  what  they  are  about.  It  is  in  this  that  so  many  Protestants 
mistake  us  wholly ;  their  ignorance  leads  them  into  the  strangest  er- 
rors. Almost  from  the  earliest  years  of  a  child's  life,  it  is  often  trace- 
able whedier  or  not  he  has  a  vocation  to  the  priestly  state.  '  Would 
you  like  to  be  a  priest  V  I  inquired  the  other  day  of  an  ingenuous  little 
fellow  with  whom  I  was  having  some  serious  conversation.  '  Oh, 
to  be  a  priest,  you  know,  I  must  have  the  vocation.  Boys  whom 
God  destines  to  the  priesthood  are  always  saying  their  prayers,  and 
all  that  sort  of  thing.'  I  do  not  think  I  can  give  you  a  better  idea  of 
a  child  destined  to  the  priesthood  than  is  contained  in  this  answer. 
I  am  not  now  speaking  of  those  who  make  choice  of  the  priestly 
state  late  in  life,  because  these  (it  is  allowed  on  all  hands)  have  age 
and  power  to  choose  for  themselves.  But  I  am  speaking  of  those 
who  are  trained  to  the  priesthood  from  the  very  first ;  and  I  say, 
that  in  these  cases  it  is  very  commonly  the  child  himself  who  over- 
comes the  parent,  and  struggling  against  all  difficulties  succeeds  in 
getting  himself  entered  on  the  college-lists  only  after  the  most  earnest 
and  persevering  entreaties.  When  once  within  the  walls,  he  learns 
exactly  what  will  be  required  of  him,  should  he  continue  in  his 
determination.  All  the  many  years  before  ordination  are  so  many 
years  of  probation,  during  which  he  may  return  to  society  and  to  the 
world,  if  he  will,  and  during  which  his  ecclesiastical  superiors  would 
not  hesitate  to  dismiss  him  if  they  were  not  thoroughly  satisfied 
that  he  had  a  real  vocation  to  the  priesthood.  And  after  all,  is  it  so 
very  hard  to  believe  that  Almighty  God  should  be  Himself  the  most 
perfect  and  only  sufficient  object  of  those  affections  which  He  has 
implanted  within  the  breast  of  man,  and  that  He  should  in  certain 
chosen  persons  anticipate  all  alienation  and  defilement  of  those  affec- 
tions by  securing  them  for  ever  to  Himself?" 

But  the  contrast  between  a  Catholic  priest  and  an  Angli- 
can parson  does  not  end  here ;  it  is  not  merely  that  the  one 
undergoes  a  long  and  careful  course  of  instruction  and  disci- 
pline to  fit  him  for  the  duties  of  his  calling,  whilst  the  other 
goes  out  into  the  world  without  any  special  preparation  at  all ; 
it  is  not  merely  that  the  one  presents  us  with  a  living  example 
of  obedience  to  the  Divine  counsels  in  forsaking  all  to  follow 
Christ,  whereas  the  other  differs  not  at  all  in  these  matters 
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from  the  great  mass  of  the  world  around  him  ;  but  the  whole 
life  of  a  Catholic  priest  has  a  stamp  or  seal  of  hardness,  of  sim- 
plicity, and  of  self-denial,  set  upon  it  from  beginning  to  end, 
which  is  utterly  lacking  in  the  lives  of  those  who  are  sometimes 
called  his   "  brother  clergymen."     An  Anglican  parson  once 
ordained,  and  having  completed  the  two  years  of  his  appren- 
ticeship, as  we  may  call  it,  that  is,  the  two  years  during  which 
he  is  obliged  to  remain  in  one  place  and  to  serve  one  master  for 
the  sake  of  obtaining  a  title,  is  afterwards  a  free  man.     He 
cannot  indeed  forsake  his  profession  and  adopt  another  in  its 
stead  ;  this  the  laws  forbid,  because  they  have  retained  the 
Catholic  verity  of  the  indelibility  of  holy  orders,  and  apply  it 
to  those  upon  whom  Anglican  bishops  have  laid  their  hands ; 
but  every  thing  short  of  this  is  within  his  reach.     Should  his 
clerical  duties  be  distasteful  to  him,  and  his  worldly  means  ren- 
der him  independent  of  the  necessity  of  working  for  his  daily 
bread,  he  may  lay  aside  the  conventional  insignia  of  his  cloth, 
and  become  a  country  squire  and  county  magistrate,  without 
so  much  as  the  shadow  of  a  bond  upon  him  to  remind  him 
of  the  sacred  character  with  which  he  once  supposed  himself 
to  be  invested ;  or  in  cases  where  circumstances  render  this 
complete  transformation  impossible,   yet  there  is  nothing  to 
prevent  a  constant  migration  from  one  part  of  the  country  to 
another,  from  "  one  sphere  of  usefulness"  to  another,  accord- 
ing as  convenience,  or  mere  whim  and  caprice,  may  dictate. 
He  is  his  own  master,  and  may  consult  his  own  taste  and  de- 
sires almost  more  freely  than  the  member  of  any  other  pro- 
fession whatever.     There  are  certain  hebdomadal  claims  upon 
his  time  and  services,   but  this  is  all;  in  other  respects  he  is 
almost  absolutely  unfettered ;  and  this  complete  emancipation 
dates,  as  we  have  said,  from  the  expiration  of  two  years  after 
his  ordination,  and  there  is  no  limit  to  it  beyond  those  which 
his  own  means,  or  rather  his  want  of  means,  may  impose  upon 
him.     How  different  from  all  this  is  the  life  of  a   Catholic 
priest  in  a  country  where  the  Church  is  free  to  follow  out  her 
own  plans  and  systems  in  the  way  that  she  deems  best  for  the 
spiritual  welfare  of  her  children  !    She  does  not  dream  of  the 
education  of  her  clergy  being  finished  as  soon  as  their  hands 
have  been  anointed  with  the  holy  oil  and  their  heads  have 
received  "  the  laying  on   of  hands ;"  on  the  contrary,  let  us 
look  again  at  the  picture  presented  to  us  by  our  Belgian  corre- 
spondent, and  mark  the  contrast. 

*'  The  dim  and  distant  idea  which  a  Protestant  has  of  the  apos- 
tolic life  is  reahsed  and  brought  distinctly  into  view,  as  it  were,  by 
our  young  collegians,  when  they  have  been  ordained  priests  and  come 
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out  among  us.  They  go  '  whithersoever'  they  are  *  sent.'  No  one 
chooses  his  destination,  neither  the  place  he  will  go  to,  nor  the  work 
he  will  be  employed  upon.  He  simply  obeys,  and  goes  where  he  is 
appointed  by  the  bishop.  According  to  the  offices  to  which  they 
are  found  most  suited,  and  the  places  where  they  are  most  needed, 
they  are  made  use  of;  very  commonly  in  teaching  among  the  various 
colleges  instituted  in  different  towns  of  the  diocese,  where  children 
destined  to  the  world,  to  some  profession,  or  to  commerce,  are 
receiving  their  education,  and  which  colleges,  up  to  this  time,  have 
been  conducted  by  priests.  If  employed  in  this  capacity,  they  receive 
as  a  remuneration  a  very  moderate  salary,  just  enough  to  supply 
them  with  necessaries.  Mr.  Allies  seemed  to  catch  the  spirit  of  the 
Church  even  before  his  long-prayed-for  conversion,  when,  describing 
the  French  clergy  engaged  in  this  work,  he  says  :  '  They  seem  to 
have  their  daily  life  supported  by  a  spring  of  charity  in  themselves ; 
and  the  great  self-denial  which  accompanies  it  seems  borne  as  if 
no  weight  at  all,  for  they  look  for  the  recompense  of  the  reward. 
During  the  five  days  we  passed  at  Ivetot,  we  remarked  to  each  other, 
again  and  again,  the  atmosphere  of  fraternal  charity  which  all  seemed 
to  breathe.  There  was  no  looking  for  success  in  the  world,  no 
thought  of  gaining  wealth  ;  but  the  one  thing  in  view  was  to  train 
the  children  committed  to  them  as  members  of  Christ  and  heirs 
of  His  kingdom.  This  one  thought  pervaded  all  their  actions.' 
{Journal,  p.  179.) 

"  The  head  of  each  of  these  local  colleges  is  called  the  Principal; 
and  to  him  is  confided  the  superintendence  of  these  young  clerical 
teachers,  for  they  may  almost  still  be  considered  in  statu  pupillari. 
Their  conduct  is  most  reserved,  and  their  manner  of  living  strictly 
private  ;  appearing  only  before  the  public  to  say  their  Mass  in 
Church  in  the  early  morning ;  at  other  times  with  their  pupils  at  the 
Church  services,  or  accompanying  them  for  a  walk,  where  the  frank 
and  familiar  communication  kept  up  between  them  and  their  scholars 
is  a  very  pleasing  sight,  shewing  how  much  they  are  beloved,  and 
how  truly  they  rule  and  are  obeyed  in  a  spirit  of  love  and  reverence. 

"The  greatest  opportunity  which  the  public  has  of  becoming 
acquainted  with  the  younger  clergy  is  when  they  are  sent  to  assist 
some  sick  or  aged  priest  as  coadjutors.  The  young  coadjutor  lives 
with  the  priest  he  comes  to  serve,  as  a  son  with  a  father,  enjoying 
the  advantage  of  his  guidance,  counsel,  and  superintendence,  yet  being 
necessarily  entrusted  wuth  the  care  of  many  things  in  which  he  must 
exercise  his  own  judgment  and  discretion;  the  Church  thus  gently 
trying  her  young  clergy  as  the  young  eaglets  are  tried  by  the  parent 
bird,  who  bears  them  up  on  her  wings  to  the  height  she  believes 
them  capable  of  flying,  and  then  gliding  from  beneath  them,  watches 
them  still,  as  they  try  their  own  strength  in  flight.  It  would  detain 
you  too  long,  were  I  to  trace  every  detail  of  the  life  of  our  young 
priesthood.  Suffice  it  to  say,  that  it  is  passed  in  a  daily  sacrifice  of 
self,  a  constant  readiness  to  be  at  the  bidding  of  die  sick  and  the 
sorrowful,  mingling  seasons  of  devotion  with  seasons  of  study  ;  never 
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mixing  in  worldly  society,  but  seeking  recreation  among  his  fellow- 
priests  ;  shunning  every  occasion  which  might  lead  into  temptation  ; 
as  an  old  priest  once  said  to  me,  *  When  we  first  leave  college,  we 
dare  not  look  to  the  right  or  left,  lest  we  should  meet  with  temptation 
to  sin,  in  a  world  whose  wickedness  we  know  of,  and  know  also  our 
own  strength  untried.'  At  the  death,  or  upon  the  recovery  of  one 
priest,  the  coadjutor  is  sent  to  another,  not  knowing  where  his  des- 
tination may  be,  until  he  receives  his  letters  from  the  bishop. 

"The  next  step  of  preferment  is  the  being  appointed  as  vicar, 
or  as  you  in  England  are  accustomed  to  understand  the  function, 
a  curate,  perhaps  in  a  village  where  the  rector  has  only  one  such 
assistant,  perhaps  in  a  town  where  there  are  several.  When  a  young 
priest  becomes  vicar  or  curate,  he  enters  comparatively  on  a  state  of 
independence ;  has  a  home  of  his  own,  and  perhaps  lives  alone.  Thus 
he  is  not  intrusted  with  this  state  of  life  till  he  has  given  proof  that 
he  is  qualified  to  make  a  good  use  of  it.  It  is  a  calm  and  peaceful 
life  ;  for  the  rector  (or  cure)  is  the  responsible  person,  and  the  vicar 
is  consequently  very  much  at  his  ease.  He  celebrates  his  INIass  early 
in  the  morning,  the  cure  celebrates  later ;  and  on  Sundays  it  is  the 
cure  who  must  sing  the  late  high  Mass,  the  vicar  celebrating  the  first 
or  early  Mass,  thus  avoiding  the  inconvenience  of  fasting  till  noon. 
It  is  his  duty  to  teach  the  catechism  on  Sundays,  to  baptise,  to  assist 
in  visiting  the  sick,  and  in  the  confessional,  and  to  preach  on  lesser 
festivals.  All  this  while  he  is  still  under  the  superintendence  of  his 
rector,  who  reports  of  him  to  the  bishop.  Moreover,  he  must  attend 
the  bishop's  examination  every  year,  or  every  two  years,  according 
as  he  has  more  or  less  satisfied  in  his  first  examination.  The  course 
for  examination  is  given  out  by  the  bishop  at  the  beginning  of  the 
year,  and  the  synodal  examiners  are  five,  besides  the  bishop.  I  sub- 
join, by  way  of  specimen,  the  matter  for  examination  for  the  past  year. 
*  Ex  Scriptura  Sacra. — 1.  Liber  iv.  Regum  collatus  cum  Lib.  ii. 
Paralip. ;  Libri  Esdrse  et  Tobiae  ;  Psalm.  Ixxxi.  ad  cxvii. ;  Sapientia 
et  Ezechiel.  2.  Quinquaginta  posteriora  capita  Concordiae  Evange- 
lical ;  Epist.  S.  Pauli  ad  Hebraeos,  S.  Jacobi  et  S.  Petri.  3.  Cap.  viii. 
ad  xiv.  Analogiae  Becani. 

Ex  llieologia. — Tractatus  comprehensi  Tomis  ii.  et  v.  Theologiae 
P.  Dens,  editionis  anni  1830. 

Ex  jure  Canonko  et  Historia  Ecclesiastica. — 1.  Tit.  iv.  hbri  i. 
et  tit.  ii.  libri  ii.  usque  ad  sect.  iv.  Institutionum  canonicarum  J. 
Devoti.     2.  Saecula  viii.  et  ix.  Ecclesiae. 

Not  A.  Rubricae  Missalis  et  Breviarii,  Statuta  et  Pastorale  Dioe- 
ceseos,  Tractatus  de  Casibus  in  hac  Dicecesi  reservatis,  et  Instruc- 
tiones  Confessariorum  et  Concionatorum  quotannis  in  Examine  re- 
currunt. 

Confessarii,  quorum  jurisdictio  ad  biennium  prorogata  est,  inter- 
rogabuntur  circa  utriusque  anni  materiam.' 

"  A  vicar  has  only  jurisdiction  granted  for  a  limited  time,  which 
is  long  or  short,  according  as  he  has  studied  well  or  ill.  Sometimes 
he  has  only  six  months  granted  him,  or  three,  or  even  only  six  weeks; 
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at  the  end  of  which  periods  he  must  attend  the  bishop's  council, 
which  is  held  every  Wednesday.  Even  when  he  has  been  ten  years 
in  service,  he  must  attend  concursus  every  year  till  he  become  a 
rector.  In  concursus  he  is  examined  in  every  matter  requisite  for  a 
priest  to  know, 

''  If  I  select  one  for  description  from  among  our  vicars,  it  is 
to  render  my  remarks  less  tedious,  by  not  being  too  general,  not 
because  one  is  greatly  different  from  another,  among  a  body  pre- 
eminently holy,  learned,  and  amiable.  The  vicar  I  take  for  descrip- 
tion is  numbered  with  the  dead,  perhaps  a  saint  in  Heaven.  His 
studious  and  retired  life,  his  deep  devotion,  his  meekness  under 
injuries,  were  a  lovely  personification  of  a  Belgian  vicar's  life.  At 
early  dawn  he  was  in  the  church,  waiting  on  the  duties  of  the  con- 
fessional, and  if  not  required  in  these,  reciting  his  office,  or  making 
his  meditation  before  his  Mass,  which  he  celebrated  at  six  o'clock. 
On  retiring  from  the  church,  his  morning  was  devoted  to  study, 
amidst  his  small  but  well-chosen  library.  His  simple  dinner,  at  noon, 
was  occasionally  partaken  by  a  friend,  but  he  rarely  indulged  in  their 
society  after  two  o'clock.  His  duty  was  then  to  visit  the  sick,  where 
his  tender  sympathy  and  unwearied  kindness  were  anxiously  awaited. 
Every  thing  was  sacrificed  to  their  indulgence.  It  was  useless  to 
present  him  with  any  delicacy  for  his  own  table ;  he  never  tasted 
them  ;  they  were  always  carried  to  the  sick ;  and  I  have  known  him 
even  rob  himself  of  portions  of  his  clothing,  in  order  to  warm  and 
comfort  them.  His  moments  of  recreation  were  usually  given  to  a 
private  printing-press,  where  he  amused  himself  with  printing  some 
prayer  or  pious  sentence  for  distribution  among  his  friends,  or  lessons 
for  his  catechism-children,  having  in  view  a  scheme  of  usefulness  in 
this  occupation,  which  he  did  not  live  to  accomplish.  At  length  the 
typhus  visited  his  parish  ;  his  constant  attendance  at  the  sick-beds  of 
his  flock  caused  him  to  take  the  fatal  malady,  and  he  was  called 
home,  in  the  prime  of  his  days,  to  the  bosom  of  that  God  with  Whom 
he  had  so  often  expressed  his  longing  to  dwell. 

"  After  having  been  tried  and  proved  by  the  various  gradations 
which  I  have  described,  a  Belgian  priest  is  considered  fit  to  be  in- 
trusted with  the  entire  care  of  a  parish  as  cure  ;  though  very  many, 
it  must  be  remembered,  are  never  promoted  beyond  the  office  of 
vicar.  A  very  large  proportion  of  cures  are  placed  in  country 
parishes,  Belgium  being  happily  subdivided  into  an  infinity  of  small 
villages,  numbering  only  so  many  as  can  be  comprehended  under  the 
superintendence  of  one  or  two  priests,  a  cure  alone,  or  a  cure  and 
vicar.  They  are  universally  respected,  as  they  deserve  to  be ;  every 
parishioner  looking  up  to  them  for  guidance  and  counsel.  The  cure's 
word  is  generally  law.  As  a  jocose  friend  of  ours  remarks,  '  They 
are  absolute  kings,'  each  in  the  little  village  committed  to  his  charge. 
They  do  indeed  reign  absolutely  in  the  hearts  of  their  people.  Their 
education,  as  I  have  shewn  you,  has  caused  it  to  become  second 
nature  in  them  to  pass  their  time  in  seclusion  and  prayer  and  study, 
when  not  occupied  in  their  active  duties ;  but  should  any  priest  be 
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otherwise  disposed,  he  is  under  the  strictest  obligation  to  abstain 
from  indulging  his  inclination.  He  may  not  mix  freely  in  general 
society  without  becoming  irregular.  He  may  not  enter  a  theatre, 
nor  be  present  where  there  is  dancing,  nor  at  marriage  festivals ; 
and  even  short  of  these  things,  which  are  positively  forbidden,  should 
any  priest  manifest  too  great  a  fondness  for  mixed  secular  society, 
he  would  in  this  country  be  considered  as  derogating  from  the 
dignity  of  the  sacerdotal  character,  the  respect  of  his  fellow-priests 
would  diminish,  and  sooner  or  later  the  bishop  is  sure  to  be  informed 
of  it;  whereupon  the  offending  ecclesiastic  is  quickly  called  to  order, 
and  most  commonly  removed  to  some  other  cure,  where  he  would 
not  be  exposed  to  the  same  temptations.  The  parish  duties  of  a 
cure  are  frequently  very  onerous.  The  greatest  part  of  the  work  of 
the  confessional  falls  to  his  share.  He  it  is  who  performs  the  ser- 
vices for  funerals,  which  keep  him  fasting  till  noon,  or  later.  To 
him  falls  most  of  the  duty  of  receiving  the  parishioners  on  business, 
or  when  they  need  counsel  or  advice.  He  visits  the  larger  pro- 
portion of  the  sick,  has  frequent  catechisms,  and  prepares  the  children 
for  first  communion,  besides  preaching  and  holding  theological  con- 
ferences with  his  brother  priests.  If,  however,  a  cure  is  placed  in  a 
small  parish  where  the  work  is  light,  the  bishop  appoints  him  to 
some  other  work,  such  as  inspector  of  schools,  &c. ;  never  allowing 
his  clergy  to  lack  employment,  lest  idleness  should  prove  die  parent 
of  many  evils.  In  towns,  the  office  of  cure  is  not  unfrequently  con- 
nected with  that  of  dean,  which  is  a  post  of  great  importance  ;  for 
the  dean  has  the  care  of  every  priest  in  the  deanery,  and,  indeed, 
I  might  almost  say,  of  every  layman  too  ;  for  any  one  is  at  liberty  to 
go  and  consult  the  dean,  or  to  carry  to  him  any  cause  of  complaint^ 
should  he  think  that  he  has  any  against  his  own  cure.  Lastly,  every 
cure  is  visited  once  in  four  years  by  his  bishop,  who  coming  thus  peri- 
odically to  hold  confirmation,  employs  that  opportunity  to  give  his 
personal  inspection  of  every  thing  regarding  the  church  and  its. 
pastor." 

Such  is  the  education  and  the  life  of  a  Catholic  priest  on 
the  other  side  of  the  water,  in  a  country  where  the  number  of 
labourers  is  more  than  sufficient  to  cope  with  the  abundance  of 
the  harvest  ;  and  though  in  our  own  country,  where  there  are 
always  more  calls  for  clergy  than  there  are  clergy  to  answer  the 
calls,^  much  of  this  lengthened  gradation  of  preparatory  proofs 
and  labours  is  necessarily  abridged,  though  it  is  simply  impos- 
sible that  the  Church  in  England  should  exercise  the  same  un- 
tiring zeal  and  patience  in  trying  and  re-trying  every  instrument 
that  she  uses,  so  as  to  temper  it  to  the  very  highest  degree  of 
attainable  perfection  before  she  actually  applies  it  to  the  pur- 
pose for  which  it  is  intended ;  still  her  labours  are  always  ani- 
mated by  the  same  spirit ;  she  carefully  dispenses  the  limited 
lesources  within  her  reach,  with  a  view  to  obtaining  the  same 
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results ;  and  by  the  help  of  God's  grace  co-operating  with  her, 
the  same  results  are  actually  obtained.     The  English  Catho- 
lic clergy  of  the  last  generation,  who  had  been  educated  for 
the  most  part  in  foreign  colleges,  have  been  eloquently  de- 
scribed by  the  highest  authority  in  our  Church  as  men  who 
*'  concealed  under  a  homely  garb  hearts  worthy  of  the  ancient 
confessors,  men  who  had  ripened,  often  within  a  rough  exte- 
rior, the  rich  mellow  fruits  of  a  charity  tender  and  heroic  ;  men 
whose  virtues  were  those  of  the  olden  Church,  a  zeal  indefati- 
gable, a  spirit  unconquerable,  a  trust  in  Providence  unlimited, 
a  disinterestedness  impregnable,  a  character  unsullied,  a  life 
unstained."    On  the  other  hand,  those  who  are  most  familiar 
with  the  chief  of  those  establishments  which  have  now  taken 
the  place  of  the  foreign  seminaries,  bear  testimony  to  the  admi- 
rable spirit  by  which  they  are  animated  ;  the   spirit  of  zeal 
and  self-denying  devotion  with  which  the  students  are  taught 
to  prepare  tliemselves  for  that  most  arduous  and  holy  state 
which  they  have  embraced,  and  the  eagerness  with  which  they 
are   looking  forward  to  a  practical  acquaintance  with  all  its 
toils  and  hardships ;  toils  and  hardships  which  as  far  surpass 
any  that  are  dreamed  of  by  a  young  Oxford  student  "  about 
to  take  orders,"  as  the  difficulties  and  perils  of  guiding  a  ship 
across  the  broad  Atlantic  exceed  those  of  ferrying  a  boat  across 
some  narrow  inland  stream.     It  is  not  our  intention  to  pursue 
this  subject  any  further  into  details  at  present ;  it  is  obvious, 
however,  to  remark,  that  the  very  idea  of  toils  and  hardships  in 
connexion  with  the  life  of  an  English  clergyman  seems  almost 
absurd    and  out  of  place ;  "  parsonage-houses  and  pony-car- 
riages" supply  a  far  more  natural  and  probable  association ; 
whereas  the  thought  of  a  Catholic  priest,  especially  in  one  of 
our  large  towns,  necessarily  brings  before  the  mind  a  picture 
the  very  reverse  of  what  the  world  would  call  comfortable  and 
inviting;   "  the  certainty  of  daily  fatigue  and  the  uncertainty 
of  nightly  rest ;  the  hourly  pressure  of  urgent  duties  not  to  be 
delayed,  and  the  sure  recurrence  of  periods  of  extraordinary 
exertion,  whether  weekly  or  monthly  ;  the  public  offices  of  the 
Church,  and  the  private  claims  of  the  confessional  and  sick- 
chamber  ;  the  infirmary  and  the  poor-house,  the  school  and 
the  gaol,  the  hovel  and  the  cellar ;  hours  spent  in  pestilential 
atmospheres,   nights  passed   in   hanging   over  squalid  misery 
aggravated  by  disease ;  obligations  towards  the  new-born  and 
the  dying,  the  living  and  the  dead ;  and  all  this  without  inter- 
mission, almost  without  remission    or  relaxation,  year  after 
year,  to  the  very  end  of  life." 
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From  the  earliest  periods  to  which  the  records  of  history  ex- 
tend, the  practice  of  celebrating  public  games  and  festivals  has 
been  common  to  all  nations,  having  been  instituted  either  in 
commemoration  of  some  remarkable  event  in  the  history  of  the 
people,  or  as  a  means  of  providing  them  with  recreation,  or, 
in  some  instances,  as  a  means  of  accustoming  the  youthful 
portion  of  the  male  population  to  the  use  of  arms.  Modern 
civilisation,  in  taking  away  what  was  barbarous  in  these  cele- 
brations, has  also  for  the  most  part  so  completely  removed 
what  was  innocent  and  harmless,  that  it  is  with  difficulty  any 
traces  or  particulars  of  them  can  now  be  discovered,  save  only 
in  the  pages  of  the  ancient  historians.  The  study  of  them, 
however,  is  so  far  interesting  and  instructive,  as  that  it  will 
almost  uniformly  be  found  that  they  were  in  unison  with  the 
manners  and  condition  of  the  nation,  and  served  as  expressions 
and  indications  of  their  social  and  religious  habits,  disposi- 
tions, belief,  and  passions,  at  the  date  of  their  establishment. 
Thus  the  ancient  Greeks,  being  more  advanced  in  civilisation, 
mixed  with  the  courses  of  the  chariot-race  the  recitation  of 
the  works  of  Pindar  and  Herodotus ;  while,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  games  practised  by  the  Romans  were  demonstrative  of 
their  less  refined  and  more  martial  character,  consisting  chiefly 
of  bloody  encounters  of  hired  gladiators  and  captive  beasts  of 
prey.  In  the  breasts  of  the  people  of  the  middle  ages,  passing, 
as  they  were,  from  out  of  a  state  of  barbarism,  fierceness  of 
mind  and  love  of  glory,  mixed  with  a  veneration  for  sacred 
things,  burnt  with  almost  equal  strength;  to  which  may  be 
added  also  those  feelings  which  were  the  natural  result  of 
increasing  civilisation,  a  love  of  pleasure,  luxury,  and  ambition. 
All  of  these,  then,  were  conspicuous  in  the  nature  of  the 
games  and  festivals  which  they  so  plentifully  celebrated.  On 
the  present  occasion  we  propose  placing  before  our  readers 
some  details  of  these  festivals,  as  they  were  kept  during  the 
middle  ages,  especially  in  Italy;  and  in  order  to  do  so  with 
more  perspicuity  and  order,  we  shall  class  them  according  to 
the  motives  that  may  be  considered  to  have  given  rise  to  them: 
such  as  the  warlike  feelings  of  the  people  and  the  desire  of 
accustoming  the  youths  to  the  use  of  arms,  the  spirit  of  reli- 
gion, the  love  of  display,  or  the  wish  to  transmit  to  posterity 
the  memory  of  some  great  event.  And  although  we  shall  find 
that  some  of  these  games  degenerated  from  their  original 
intention  and  led  to  unlooked-for  abuses  and  evils,  yet  many 
others  will  appear  worthy  of  commendation,  as  encouraging 
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kind  and  social  feelings,  exciting  the  affluent  to  generosity, 
and  promoting  mutual  good-will  and  charity. 

At  the  period  when,  in  consequence  of  the  declining 
strength  of  the  governing  power,  the  cities  of  Upper  Italy  had 
succeeded  in  shaking  off  the  yoke  of  the  stranger,  and  estab- 
lishing their  liberty  under  the  form  of  a  municipal  government, 
they  were  naturally  thrown  upon  their  own  resources  for  the 
means  of  maintaining  their  newly-acquired  freedom.  The 
practice  of  keeping  on  foot  standing  armies,  or  of  engaging 
condottieri  or  hired  troops,  being  in  those  days  unknown,  the 
force  which  each  city  possessed,  either  for  its  own  defence  or 
to  be  used  for  the  purpose  of  aggression,  was  of  necessity 
drawn  entirely  from  its  own  citizens;  and  although  upon  great 
national  questions,  as  in  the  case  of  a  threatened  invasion  from 
some  powerful  neighbour,  a  general  combination  of  the  several 
forces  took  place,  the  common  army  was  nevertheless  composed 
altogether  of  the  several  contributions  of  armed  citizens  fur- 
nished respectively  by  the  various  towns  forming  the  league. 
It  became  therefore  an  object  of  the  first  importance  to  accus- 
tom the  3^ounger  portion  of  the  inhabitants  to  the  use  of  arms, 
and  exercise  them  in  the  rudiments  of  military  life;  and  accord- 
ingly we  find,  throughout  all  the  municipal  cities  of  Italy,  that 
it  was  the  custom  to  divide  the  citizens  into  two  bodies,  who 
on  appointed  days  used  to  assemble  with  their  arms  and  ban- 
ners on  some  spot  outside  the  city-walls  to  be  exercised  in 
martial  accomplishments;  and  the  day  generally  terminated  in 
a  mock  fight  between  the  two  bodies.  When  first  this  practice 
was  begun,  the  arms  employed  were  manufactured  of  wood 
only,  in  order  to  prevent  any  ill  effects  which  might  arise  from 
the  heated  passions  of  those  engaged.  In  Siena  the  use  of 
clubs  and  stones  was  allowed  until  the  year  1^91,  when,  in 
consequence  of  some  disturbances  which  arose,  the  use  of 
those  weapons  was  for  the  future  prohibited,  and  the  com- 
batants were  permitted  to  make  use  only  of  their  fists ;  and 
hence  the  accomplishment  of  boxing,  which  up  to  that  period 
had  been  considered  as  peculiar  to  the  English,  was  first  intro- 
duced among  the  Sienese.  At  Venice,  whose  power  had  been 
chiefly  effected  by  her  naval  superiority,  the  games  w^ere  natu- 
rally of  a  more  mixed  character.  Thus  we  find  that  on  certain 
days  the  youths  of  the  city  were  accustomed  to  proceed  in 
galleys,  manned  by  thirty  rowers,  to  the  Lido,  w4iere,  with 
hands  but  just  freed  from  the  oar,  they  practised  themselves 
with  the  use  of  the  cross-bow.  At  Pisa  the  inhabitants  were 
divided  into  a  number  of  separate  bodies,  corresponding  to  the 
number  of  the  city-gates;  and  these  were  accustomed  to  as- 
semble on  stated  occasions,  and  exercise  themselves  in  all  the 
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evolutions  incident  to  a  battle.  The  practice  continued  in  this 
city  until  comparatively  recent  times ;  but  the  original  intention 
had  been  long  forgotten,  and  abuses  of  a  serious  and  dangerous 
nature  substituted  in  its  stead.  The  youths  of  the  different 
quarters  used  to  come  fully  armed  and  prepared  for  a  serious 
encounter,  excited  thereto  by  the  jealousies  and  heartburnings 
which  have  ever  proved  the  bane  of  the  Italian  nation ;  and  it 
required  strong  efforts  and  stringent  laws  on  the  part  of  the 
government  before  the  evil  could  be  altogether  subdued. 

The  same  desire  of  habituating  the  people  to  the  use  of 
anns  induced  the  formation  of  the  elite  of  the  youth  into 
troops  of  cavalr}',  and  the  frequent  exercising  them  in  feats 
of  equestrian  skill  and  activity,  which  were  exhibited  on  grand 
occasions  as  a  means  of  paying  particular  honour  to  illustrious 
visitors.  Thus  when  Charles  Count  of  Provence  visited  Rome 
in  1265,  the  youth  of  the  city  went  forth  to  meet  him,  and 
forming  in  front,  preceded  the  procession  on  its  way  to  the 
city ;  but  in  order  to  amuse  their  noble  visitor,  while  still  upon 
the  road,  at  one  moment  they  put  their  horses  to  full  speed, 
at  another  they  formed  in  rank  and  moved  forward  with  mea- 
sured steps ;  then  dividing,  they  again  united  from  opposite 
sides,  and  with  spears  raised  and  crossed,  formed  a  species  of 
triumphal  arch,  together  with  many  other  feats  of  horseman- 
ship equally  graceful  and  entertaining. 

Very  shortly,  however,  there  arose  the  feeling  of  ambition 
natural  to  these  exercises.  The  young  men  became  desirous 
of  measuring  their  skill  with  that  of  the  inhabitants  of  some 
neighbouring  city;  and  the  gratification  of  this  feeling  gave 
rise  to  new  festivals  of  a  more  splendid  kind.  A  day  was  fixed 
upon  which  the  trial  of  skill  should  take  place — a  solemn  fes- 
tival was  proclaimed — public  notice  and  invitations  were  for- 
warded throughout  the  country,  and  champions  from  all  parts 
eagerly  flocked  to  the  summons,  anxious  to  display  their  own 
proficiency  and  to  maintain  the  reputation  of  their  respective 
cities.  On  an  open  space,  surrounded  by  admiring  crowds 
arrayed  in  their  gayest  costumes,  the  several  competitors  ex- 
erted their  utmost  skill,  and  the  beating  hearts  and  cheering 
voices  of  the  spectators,  as  alternate  fortune  smiled  or  frowned 
upon  their  favourite  champion,  told  how  deep  was  the  interest 
they  took  in  the  combat.  These  encounters  were  at  times 
productive  of  much  ill  will  between  the  neighbouring  towns, 
as  in  the  case  of  the  inhabitants  of  Cremona  and  Piacenza, 
where  the  combatants  were  not  separated  until  much  blood 
had  been  shed.  Spite  of  this  drawback,  however,  the  main 
objects  uf  their  institution  were  certainly  effected ;  for  in  a 
very  short  time  the  smaller  cities  were  enabled  to  send  forth 
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armies  extremely  numerous  in  proportion  to  the  strength  of 
their  population ;  and  it  was  with  citizen  troops  thus  disci- 
plined that  the  Lombard  cities,  after  much  perseverance  and 
many  reverses,  were  enabled  finally  to  win  their  freedom  upon 
the  hard-fought  field  of  Lignano. 

Tournaments  and  jousts  also  belong  to  this  class  of  festivals, 
and  were  frequently  celebrated  with  great  magnificence,  espe- 
cially in  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  where  the  sovereigns,  both 
German  and  French,  were  great  promoters  of  them.  Indeed, 
to  such  an  excess  was  this  mania  indulged  by  Charles  of  Anjou, 
that  it  drew  upon  him  the  severe  censure  and  remonstrance  of 
his  brother  the  king  of  France.  As  the  nature  of  these  amuse- 
ments is  well  known,  and  they  differed  but  little  throughout 
the  various  countries  of  Europe,  we  shall  here  pass  them  by 
without  comment,  mentioning  only  one  of  unusual  splendour 
at  Venice,  on  occasion  of  the  visit  of  Otto  II.  in  998,  in  which 
a  beauteous  maiden  named  Camilla,  with  a  dower  of  2000 
ducats,  was  to  be  the  reward  of  the  victor !  The  great  cost 
of  these  entertainments  necessarily  rendered  their  celebration 
less  frequent,  and  caused  them  to  be  confined  to  the  courts  of 
princes,  or  the  palaces  of  more  wealthy  subjects.  Games  of 
a  less  expensive  and  more  popular  character  were  commanded 
by  law  to  be  observed  in  almost  every  city  ;  such  as  races,  both 
pedestrian  and  equestrian.  By  the  statutes  of  Ferrara,  1279, 
it  was  directed  that  the  Festa  of  S.  Giorgio  should  annually 
be  commemorated  by  horse-races.  By  the  statutes  of  Modena, 
1327,  the  Feast  of  S.  Michael  was  ordered  to  be  similarly 
celebrated ;  in  Pa  via,  it  was  the  anniversary  of  the  translation  of 
San  Siro  ;  and  in  each  town  its  principal  holiday.  The  mode  of 
coriducting  these  races,  however,  differed  not  a  little  from  that 
of  modern  times.  The  prizes  appear  to  have  been  exposed  to 
public  view,  at  a  given  distance  from  the  point  of  departure; 
and  whichever  of  the  competitors  was  fortunate  enough  first 
to  pass,  seized  and  retained  possession  of  it  as  a  reward  of  his 
superior  skill.  And  then,  what  ivere  these  prizes?  Occa- 
sionally we  read  of  the  very  appropriate  prize  of  a  nag;  but 
more  commonly  they  were  such  as  a  man  of  the  turf  of  the 
present  day — a  winner  of  the  Derby,  for  instance — would  view 
with  feelings  of  ill-suppressed  disgust:  a  few  yards  of  cloth, 
a  young  pig,  or  perhaps  a  fine  game-cock :  "  Ut  equi  currant 
ad  scarletum  (sex  brachia  de  scarleto),  et  ad  porchetam  et  gal- 
lum,  secundum  consuetudinem."  In  cities  situated  near  a 
river,  such  as  Pavia,  there  was  a  popular  amusement  estab- 
lished for  the  special  recreation  of  the  boatmen,  that  they 
might  have  an  opportunity  of  displaying  their  skill  in  aquatic 
exercises.    This  amusement  was  known  by  the  name  of  "  pluck- 
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ing  off  the  duck's  head,"  and  was  conducted  in  the  following 
manner:  On  either  side  of  the  Ticino,  near  the  bridge,  was 
placed  a  barge,  to  the  masts  of  which  was  attached  a  cord, 
crossing  the  river;  to  this  were  fastened  by  the  legs  several 
ducks,  as  also  prizes  of  a  more  substantial  kind — kegs  of  wine, 
and  other  similar  trifles.  As  soon  as  day  had  dawned  on  the 
morning  of  the  festival,  numerous  bodies  of  the  mariners, 
clothed  in  white  breeches  and  waistcoats,  with  a  scarf  of  varie- 
gated colours  fastened  round  their  waists,  and  garlands  of 
flowers  on  their  heads,  preceded  by  bands  of  music,  perambu- 
lated the  streets  of  the  city,  accom.panied  by  vast  numbers  of 
the  citizens.  The  entertainment,  however,  did  not  really  begin 
until  the  evening.  The  banks  of  the  river  were  then  lined 
with  spectators,  and  the  sound  of  music  from  the  barges  gave 
notice  that  the  games  were  about  to  commence.  The  boatmen 
might  now  be  seen  stationing  themselves  upon  the  highest 
point  of  the  bridge,  which  arose  to  the  height  of  sixty-five  feet 
above  the  river;  and  presently  one  of  them,  having  first  re- 
commended his  soul  to  God,  precipitated  himself  into  the 
water.  The  breathless  silence  maintained  by  the  beholders 
evinced  their  anxiety  for  his  fate.  At  length,  however,  this 
painful  silence  was  broken  by  the  loud  shouts  which  greeted 
the  adventurous  mariner  as  he  arose  at  some  considerable  dis- 
tance down  the  river;  a  small  boat  was  there  in  readiness  to 
receive  him,  and  this  quickly  descended  with  the  stream  until 
it  reached  the  spot  where  the  rope  was  stretched  across  the 
river.  Upon  reaching  this  point  the  mariner  stood  up,  and, 
springing  from  the  boat,  which  seemed  immediately  to  fly,  as 
it  were,  from  below  his  feet,  he  seized  one  of  the  ducks  by  the 
neck,  and  remained  suspended  in  the  air  till  he  had  succeeded 
in  wringing  off  the  head  of  the  unfortunate  bird.  Then  he  fell 
into  the  water,  and  again  found  shelter  in  the  friendly  boat; 
and  this  was  repeated  until  each  candidate  had  had  an  oppor- 
tunity of  exhibiting  his  skill.  It  sometimes  happened,  how- 
ever, that  these  festivities  were  attended  with  melancholy  re- 
sults; as,  for  instance,  in  the  games  that  were  celebrated  by 
the  city  of  Florence,  in  the  year  1304,  on  the  occasion  of  the 
return  of  Cardinal  Nicolo  Albertino  di  Prato,  who  had  left 
the  city  in  the  previous  year  because  he  could  not  reconcile 
the  adverse  factions  by  which  it  was  divided.  The  people 
were  anxious  to  celebrate  this  event  with  peculiar  honour; 
and  among  other  devices,  the  inhabitants  of  the  Borgo  San 
Friano  issued  a  notice,  that  whoe\'er  might  be  anxious  to  gain 
intelligence  of  the  other  world  should  attend  on  a  given  day 
upon  the  Carrega  bridge.  At  the  appointed  time,  a  repre- 
sentation  of  the  infernal  regions  appeared  upon  the  river, 
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supported  by  boats  and  rafts,  on  which  were  men  disguised 
as  demons,  who  were  seen  inflicting  various  kinds  of  torture 
upon  the  souls  of  the  departed,  whom  they  held  in  their  arms, 
uttering  at  the  same  time  the  most  horrible  and  deafening 
cries.  To  witness  this  dreadful  sight  thousands  of  the  citizens 
had  flocked  to  the  bridge,  which,  being  constructed  of  wood 
only,  was  unable  to  support  the  unaccustomed  weight,  and  gave 
way  in  several  places  at  once,  whereby  many  persons  were 
killed  or  drowned,  and  a  still  larger  number  seriously  injured; 
so  that,  as  the  old  chronicler  quaintly  observes,  what  com- 
menced in  joke  terminated  in  earnest,  and  the  invitation  to 
obtain  knowledge  of  the  other  world  was  in  many  instances 
literally  fulfilled. 

It  was  customary  for  the  country  people  of  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Venice,  and  also  for  strangers  from  a  distance, 
to  flock  in  great  multitudes  to  the  festivals  that  were  cele- 
brated in  that  city,  being  incited  thereto,  not  only  by  natural 
curiosity  and  love  of  gaiety,  but  also  by  the  many  indulgences 
with  which  different  Popes  had  enriched  the  church  of  S.  Marco. 
The  senate,  which  always  had  an  active  eye  to  their  own  in- 
terests, quickly  turned  this  religious  feeling  to  the  benefit  of 
the  city  by  establishing  a  fair  in  the  year  1180,  at  which  not 
only  all  description  of  business  was  transacted,  and  merchants 
and  artists  from  foreign  lands  met,  but  many  games  were  cele- 
brated for  the  amusement  of  the  assembled  crowd.  Among 
all,  however,  no  one  festival  seems  to  have  created  greater 
interest,  or  to  have  been  looked  forward  to  with  more  impa- 
tience and  anxiety,  especially  by  the  female  portion  of  the 
population,  than  the  Feast  of  the  Ascension,  and  for  a  most 
singular  reason.  On  the  morning  of  that  day,  a  figure  of  a 
female,  something  perhaps  resembling  those  which  may  now 
be  seen  in  the  shops  of  the  modern  modiste,  was  placed  with 
much  ceremony  in  the  most  conspicuous  part  of  the  city,  and 
the  mode  in  which  the  hair  of  this  figure  was  dressed  served  as 
a  model  for  the  fashion  of  the  fair  Venetians  for  the  ensuing 
year.  Who  the  designer  was,  the  Italian  writers  do  not  inform 
us,  whether  it  was  the  production  of  a  committee  of  taste,  or 
the  sole  invention  of  some  Venetian  Truefit  or  Isidore,  we  know 
not;  all  we  are  told  is,  that  as  soon  as  it  was  known  that  the 
figure  had  been  duly  enthroned,  the  whole  city  was  in  a  state 
of  commotion.  Persons  of  both  sexes  (for  the  men  appear  to 
have  had  their  full  share  of  curiosity),  of  all  ranks  and  condi- 
tions, rushed  in  impatient  crowds  to  behold  the  arbiter  of 
fashion;  and  the  members  of  that  sex  for  whose  peculiar  edi- 
fication it  had  been  exhibited,  lost  no  time  in  equipping  them- 
selves according  to  the  new  mode.     The  joy  was  universal. 
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and  it  found  expression  in  singing,  dancing,  and  laughing,  and 
the  festivities  of  the  evening  concluded  with  universal  ban- 
queting. This  exhibition  has  now  entirely  disappeared,  we 
believe ;  others,  however,  which  have  been  equally  discon- 
tinued, have  yet  left  some  faint  trace  of  themselves  behind 
them.  Whoever  has  visited  Venice  cannot  have  failed,  for 
instance,  to  remark  tlie  numerous  flocks  of  pigeons  which  are 
continually  to  be  seen  upon  the  Piazza  of  S.  Marco,  to  which 
a  daily  quantity  of  gi'ain  is  distributed  at  the  public  expense. 
The  origin  of  this  custom  dates  as  far  back  as  the  year  1094, 
on  the  Palm  Sunday  of  which  year  the  Doge  proceeded  to  the 
church  of  S.  Marco,  where  he  was  presented  with  a  bough  of 
blessed  palm,  the  foliage  of  which  was  composed  of  gold,  silver, 
and  silk,  while  the  gilt  stem  bore  the  impress  of  the  arms  of 
Venice.  After  the  Mass  had  commenced,  in  order  to  aiford 
amusement  to  the  people  who  were  standing  without,  one  of 
the  sacristans  let  fly  from  the  loggie  some  young  pigeons  and 
other  birds,  which  the  assembled  crowd  proceeded  to  hunt  and 
capture  in  the  best  way  they  might.  As  this  custom,  from  its 
popularity,  came  to  be  repeated  annually,  many  of  the  pigeons 
effected  their  escape,  finding  a  friendly  refuge  in  the  neigh- 
bouring towers;  and  as  time  rolled  on,  they  built  nests,  and 
their  numbers  increased,  the  people  all  the  while  regarding 
them  with  a  half-superstitious  feeling;  so  that  they  would  on 
no  account  allow  them  to  be  destroyed,  until  at  length  the  policy 
of  the  government  induced  them  to  pass  a  decree  authorising 
a  daily  portion  of  corn  to  be  distributed  for  their  support  at 
the  cost  of  the  state. 

Many  of  the  popular  festivals  of  the  middle  ages  arose  from 
political  causes.  "  Slacken  the  string  at  times,  or  the  bow 
will  be  overstrained,"  was  the  advice  given  by  the  philosopher 
of  old ;  and  the  truth  of  this  counsel  was  certainly  felt,  and 
very  readily  acted  upon  by  the  rulers  of  those  days.  As  the 
seignors,  or  tyrants,  as  they  were  called,  of  the  different  Italian 
cities  had,  in  many  instances,  obtained  their  power  by  fraud 
or  violence,  they  were  naturally  anxious  to"  withdraw  as  far 
as  possible  the  attention  of  the  people  from  the  nature  of  all 
political  measures;  and  in  this  they  thought  they  could  not 
more  effectually  succeed  than  by  constantly  occupying  their 
thoughts  on  other  subjects.  An  attentive  study  of  history 
shews  us,  that  whenever  fresh  inroads  were  about  to  be  made 
upon  the  few  remaining  liberties  of  the  people,  whenever  some 
special  piece  of  knavery  was  meditated,  the  generosity  of  the 
rulers,  and  their  anxiety  for  the  amusement  of  the  people,  were 
proportionably  active;  their  government,  in  fact,  became  quite 
paternal  on  these  occasions.    Thus  the  family  of  Visconti,  upon 
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receiving  from  Charles  IV.,  in  1355,  the  imperial  diploma 
which  conferred  great  power  upon  their  family  at  the  expense 
of  the  liberties  of  the  citizens,  celebrated  great  festivals,  and 
bestowed  much  largess  to  conciliate  the  people  for  the  loss 
of  their  privileges.  Among  other  objects  which  created  the 
greatest  astonishment  in  the  minds  both  of  Charles  and  of  the 
citizens,  was  the  spectacle  of  6,000  men  on  horseback,  and 
10,000  on  foot,  all  richly  armed,  who  performed  a  series  of 
evolutions  in  front  of  the  palace  at  Milan,  and  afterwards  ac- 
companied the  grand  procession  of  the  emperor  when  he  went 
to  receive  the  crown  in  the  church  of  S.  Ambrogio.  The 
crowd  rejoiced  in  the  games  they  witnessed  and  the  money 
they  received,  and  little  thought,  as  with  foolish  joy  they 
shouted  applause  and  congratulations  to  the  donor,  that  the 
cause  of  the  satisfaction  they  then  experienced  was  but  the 
preparatory  step  for  an  act  of  tyranny  to  be  presently  perpe- 
trated ;  but  a  short  period  elapsed,  however,  ere  they  learned 
to  lament  with  bitter  tears  the  ovens  of  Monza  and  the  dogs 
of  the  park  of  Pavia.  The  same  policy  of  bribery  was  adopted 
by  the  Venetian  government  in  the  year  1319,  on  the  occasion 
of  declaring  the  office  of  Grand  Counsellor  hereditary,  in 
place  of  elective,  as  had  hitherto  been  the  case.  In  order  to 
gild  the  pill  and  quiet  the  people,  who  had  commenced  to 
murmur  at  finding  themselves  thus  deprived  of  one  of  their 
ancient  privileges,  the  Doge  applied  himself  to  encouraging 
and  increasing  their  amusements,  took  part  in  them  himself, 
and  made  one  at  their  banquets,  nay,  proceeded  so  far  as 
actually  to  embrace  some  of  the  rough  mariners ;  which  hy- 
pocritical conduct  flattered  and  deceived  the  credulous  mob, 
always  pleased  with  the  attentions  of  their  superiors,  whom 
nevertheless  they  affect  to  despise ;  and  they  remained  con- 
tented with  the  loss  they  had  sustained,  thus  thoughtlessly 
bartering  their  privileges  for  the  amusement  and  largess  of  the 
moment. 

From  what  has  been  said,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  public 
amusements  of  the  Italians  during  the  middle  ages  were  gene- 
rally of  a  gentle,  innocent,  and  bloodless  character:  dancing, 
banqueting,  races,  and  processions,  were  the  chief  features  of 
their  games  and  festivals ;  and  these,  from  the  beauty  and  soft- 
ness of  their  climate,  they  were  able  for  the  most  part  to  cele- 
brate in  the  open  air.  The  inhabitants  of  Italy,  the  southern 
portion  more  especially,  never  appear  to  have  derived  that 
enjoyment  from  the  more  hardy  but  cruel  games  which  were 
a  source  of  such  gratification  to  the  northern  nations ;  nor  did 
they  fall  into  that  excess  in  the  pleasures  of  the  table,  which 
was  so  characteristic  of  their  transalpine  neighbours.     There 
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was  throughout  their  amusements  a  gentleness  and  refinement 
in  keeping  with  the  beauty  of  their  land  and  climate. 

Hitherto  we  have  spoken  only  of  their  secular  or  worldly 
festivals  and  amusements  ;  the  fervent  spirit  of  religion,  how- 
ever, which  in  mediasval  times  animated  the  hearts  of  men 
still  comparatively  uncorrupted  by  the  vices  of  civilisation, 
gave  rise  to  other  festivals,  some  of  which,  although  they  be- 
gan from  a  very  sincere  desire  at  once  to  strengthen  and  to 
satisfy  the  feelings  of  the  heart  by  means  of  outward  demon- 
stration, yet  afterwards  fell  into  grave  disorders,  and  became 
the  subject  of  serious  and  justly-deserved  reproach. 

Every  one  knows  how  favourite  an  act  of  devotion  in  those 
days  was  a  pilgrimage  to  the  Holy  Land.  Upon  their  return 
home,  these  pious  travellers  naturally  sought  to  impart  to 
others  some  of  those  grateful  sensations  which  they  had  them- 
selves experienced.  They  related  their  long  and  weary  jour- 
ney, the  perils  they  had  undergone,  the  deserts  through  which 
they  had  passed,  what  they  had  seen  and  heard  in  the  holy  city 
or  on  the  sacred  mount,  at  Bethlehem  or  at  Nazareth,  or  at 
any  other  of  the  holy  places  whose  names  are  so  familiar  and 
so  dear  to  all  Christian  hearts.  In  this  way  they  recomposed, 
as  it  were,  the  history  of  our  Blessed  Lord,  as  from  some  new 
and  liitherto  undiscovered  sources  of  information ;  they  inter- 
wove wdth  the  rest  of  their  narrative  scenes  in  which  Christ, 
His  holy  Mother,  His  Apostles,  and  other  sacred  personages, 
enacted  a  part.  The  place  chosen  for  their  narrations  was  often 
a  public  piazza  or  the  vestibule  of  a  church;  and  from  the 
peculiarity  of  their  dress,  and  the  natural  interest  of  their  sub- 
ject, these  pilgrims  quickly  attracted  the  curiosity  and  atten- 
tion of  the  people.  While  one  pilgrim  was  narrating  his  ad- 
ventures, he  would  perchance  be  joined  by  another,  sometimes 
by  a  third ;  and  in  the  excitement  of  the  narrative,  one  would 
interrupt  and  correct  the  other,  if  he  imagined  that  any  point 
of  interest  had  been  misrepresented  or  omitted  ;  so  that  at 
length,  what  with  the  different  versions,  modes  of  speech,  and 
gesticulation,  the  narrative  almost  began  to  assume  what  it 
afterwards  more  formally  received,  the  name  and  character  of 
a  representation.  Sometimes  these  pilgrims  travelled  in  com- 
panies, and  exhibited  these  representations  on  temporary  plat- 
forms erected  for  the  purpose,  whereby  the  people  were  at 
once  amused  and  instructed. 

Many  priests  also  not  unfrequently  made  this  journey  to 
Jerusalem ;  and  anxious  to  infuse  into  the  hearts  of  the  faith- 
ful something  of  their  own  zeal  and  enthusiasm,  they  used  to 
devise  new  and  more  striking  ceremonies,  that  should  express 
and  represent  the  various  sufferings  and  ignominies  to  which 
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our  Lord  had  submitted  Himself  until  the  consummation  of 
His  Passion  upon  Mount  Calvary ;  and  these  ceremonies  be- 
came in  time  a  regular  festa,  which  was  repeated  at  certain 
appointed  times. 

In  some  of  these  celebrations,  when  the  laity  took  an  active 
part,  being  dressed  to  represent  the  scribes  and  pharisees,  or 
the  Jewish  people,  or  some  other  of  the  characters  in  the 
sacred  narrative,  the  noise  and  tumult  became  so  great,  that 
the  church  is  said  to  have  resembled  a  theatre  rather  than  a 
house  of  prayer ;  and  to  so  great  an  extent  did  this  evil  pro- 
ceed, that  the  celebration  was  forbidden  under  severe  penal- 
ties by  more  than  one  council.  So  strong,  however,  was  the 
hold  that  this  species  of  religious  drama  had  obtained  upon 
the  minds  both  of  priesthood  and  people,  that  the  prohibition 
proved  insufficient  to  effect  the  desired  suppression.  The 
spectacle  continued  to  be  celebrated  either  in  the  church  or 
in  some  large  public  building,  and  sometimes  with  a  degree  of 
splendour  and  magnificence  that  rendered  it  not  unworthy  to 
be  recorded  in  the  annals  of  the  historians.  One  very  remark- 
able representation  of  this  nature  took  place  at  Padua  during 
Easter  1248,  when  the  subject  chosen  was  the  Passion  of 
Christ ;  and  it  was  performed  by  a  numerous  body  of  actors, 
all  dressed  in  appropriate  costume ;  upon  which  occasion,  the 
Italian  narrator  observes,  "  religion  and  vanity,  prayers,  shouts, 
and  follies  were  sadly  intermingled."  At  Friuli  also,  in  1298, 
several  priests  represented  in  the  house  of  the  Patriarch  the 
whole  of  the  mysteries  contained  in  the  New  Testament;  and 
in  1304,  the  chapter  of  the  cathedral,  after  much  preparation, 
enacted  the  creation  of  Adam,  together  with  the  joys  and  sor- 
rows of  the  Blessed  Virgin. 

These  singular  exhibitions  were  to  a  certain  degree  the 
forerunners  of  those  religious  representations  which  are  so 
well  known  under  the  titles  of  Mysteries  and  Moralities,  and 
the  celebration  of  which  was  once  so  common  in  our  own 
country.  At  this  more  improved  period  the  characters  were 
performed  by  ecclesiastics,  and  the  whole  spectacle  was  thought 
to  be  so  conducive  to  the  improvement  and  instruction  of  the 
people,  that  one  thousand  days'  indulgence  was  granted  by  the 
Pope  to  every  one  who  resorted  peacefully  to  the  plays  per- 
formed at  Chester  during  Whitsun-week,  beginning  w'ith  the 
Creation,  and  terminating  with  the  Last  Judgment.  Disraeli 
gives  some  curious  anecdotes  respecting  these  dramas,  taken 
from  the  History  of  the  French  Theatre,  one  or  two  of  which 
we  will  transfer  to  our  pages.  In  the  year  1437,  Conrad 
Bayer,  Bishop  of  Metz,  caused  a  mystery  of  "  the  Passion"  to 
be  represented  on  the  plain  of  Veximel,  near  that  city.  The 
VOL.  xr.  R 
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person  cliosen  to  represent  our  Lord  was  an  old  priest,  "  named 
M.  Nicholas  Neufchatel,  of  Touraine,  curate  of  S.  Victory  of 
Metz,  and  who  was  very  near  expiring  upon  the  cross,  had  he 
not  been  timely  assisted.     He  was  so  enfeebled,  that  it  was 
agreed  another  priest  should  be  placed  upon  the  cross  the 
next  day,  to  finish  the  representation  of  the  person  crucified, 
which  was  done ;  at  the  same  time  M.  Nicholas  undertook  to 
perform  the  resurrection,  which,  being  a  less  difficult  task,  he 
did  admirably  well.    Another  priest,  whose  name  was  M.  John 
de  Nicey,  curate  of  Metrange,  personated  Judas,  and  had  like 
to  have  been  stifled  while  he  hung  upon  the  tree,  for  his  neck 
slipped ;  this  being  at  length  luckily  discovered,  he  was  quickly 
cut  down,  and  recovered."     Again,  at  Milan,  on  the  Feast  of 
the  Epiphany  1336,  a  public  show  on  a  vast  scale  was  cele- 
brated in  honour  of  the  day,  and  especially  of  the  Magi,  whose 
ashes  were  then  claimed  by  the  church  of  S.  Eustigio.     "  Three 
men  mounted  on  horseback,  and  dressed  in  purple  garments, 
having  their  heads  adorned  with  crowns,  and  bearing  in  their 
hands  golden  vases  containing  the  mystic  gifts,  accompanied 
by  a  vast  concourse  of  pages  and  attendants,  some  of  whom 
led  strange  animals  of  rare  descriptions,  proceeded  through 
the  streets  ;  while  over  their  heads,  and  moving  in  advance 
with  admirable  skill,  was  seen  the  guiding  star.     Upon  reach- 
ing the  ancient  columns  which  adorn   the  church  of  S.  Lo- 
renzo, they  encountered  King  Herod,  surrounded  by  the  scribes 
and  elders,  who  proceeded  to  demand  the  reason  of  their  com- 
ing and  the  object  of  their  journey ;  the  information  having 
been  afforded,  the  procession  resumed  its  course,  and  reached 
the  church  of  S.  Eustigio  amidst  the  shouts  and  applause  of 
the  multitude.      Here  on  the  high  altar  was  seen  a  magnifi- 
cent presepio,  with  the  ox  and  ass  on  either  side,  while  by  it 
sat  the  Blessed  Virgin  holding  in  her  arms  the  infant  Jesus,  to 
whom,  with  all  due  reverence,  the  Magi  paid  honour  and  offered 
their  gifts ;  which  ceremony  being  performed,  the  three  kings 
lay  down  to  repose,  and  while  asleep,  an  angel  was  seen  to 
descend  from  heaven,  who  commanded  them  to  return  by  the 
-porta  Romana  in  lieu  of  retracing  their  way  by  the  Strada 
S.  Lorenzo  ;   this  order   they  accordingly  obe^^ed,   and  thus 
the  festival  terminated,  with  great  contentment  to   the  vast 
multitude  which  had  assembled  to  behold  it." 

It  was  very  natural  that  the  people  should  be  thus  anxious 
to  represent  the  great  mystery  of  any  holy  season,  or  the  prin- 
cipal event  in  the  life  of  the  patron  saint  of  their  city,  by  some 
magnificent  spectacle  beyond  the  rites  and  ceremonies  ordained 
by  the  Cliurch ;  and  as  long  as  tliey  were  conducted  with  de- 
corum, and  confined  within  the  bounds  of  propriety,  doubtless 
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great  benefit  was  effected  in  regard  to  the  people  at  large ;  in 
themselves  they  were  perfectly  harmless,  and  they  served  both 
to  amuse  and  instruct  the  masses.  But  the  latter  effect  at 
least  could  hardly  be  produced,  one  would  think,  by  witness- 
ing that  most  extraordinary  festival  known  under  the  title  of 
the  "  Feast  of  Fools."  This  feast,  the  celebration  of  which 
was  for  a  long  series  of  years  common  throughout  Europe,  is 
considered  by  most  authors  who  have  written  on  the  subject  to 
have  been  a  remnant  of  Paganism;  they  assume  that  the  Pagan 
people,  who  had  been  accustomed  to  the  celebration  of  the  Sa- 
turnalia and  other  similar  amusements,  were  unwilling,  on  be- 
coming Christians,  altogether  to  renounce  their  ancient  and 
beloved  amusements,  and  in  consequence  contrived  to  engraft 
upon  the  ceremonies  of  their  adopted  faith  practices  which 
subsequently  developed  themselves  under  this  form.  How- 
ever, whatever  its  origin  may  have  been,  its  celebration  was 
of  the  most  extraordinary  kind.  This  festival  commenced  at 
Christmas  and  continued  until  the  Epiphany ;  it  was  opened 
by  the  repeating  of  the  same  prayers  as  are  usually  said  at  the 
commencement  of  any  sacred  functions.  Some  Latin  verses, 
alluding  to  the  joyous  occasion,  were  then  repeated;  and  after- 
wards, amidst  the  noise  of  chants,  uncouth  addresses,  shouts, 
and  general  uproar,  the  person  destined  to  act  the  chief  cha- 
racter, and  who  bore  the  flattering  title  of  Pope  or  Bishop  of 
the  Fools,  was  chosen,  consecrated  to  his  ministry,  and  clad  in 
archiepiscopal  vestments.  He  was  quickly  surrounded  by  a 
crowd  of  attendants  and  followers ;  some  dressed  in  various 
ecclesiastical  garments,  others  in  masquerade,  and  some  were 
even  habited  in  the  female  garb ;  they  wore  ridiculous  head- 
dresses, had  their  faces  begrimed  with  dirt,  and,  in  short,  did 
their  utmost  to  make  their  appearance  monstrous  and  absurd. 
Surrounded  by  this  mob,  the  mock  archbishop  appeared  in 
public,  and  immediately  proceeded  to  bestow  his  benediction 
upon  the  assembled  crowd,  while  the  grand-almoner,  who  stood 
by  his  side,  recited  in  serio-comic  language  the  nature  and 
number  of  the  indulgences  his  grace  was  pleased  to  bestow; 
among  which  a  liver-complaint,  the  toothache,  or  the  putrid 
tail  of  some  dead  animal,  were  perhaps  the  least  objectionable. 
The  scene  of  ribaldry  did  not  terminate  here;  the  choir  of  the 
church  became  the  assembly-room  of  the  laity,  who,  in  place 
of  psalms  and  hymns,  sang  songs  that  were  any  thing  rather 
than  of  a  religious  character;  some  danced,  others  ate  and 
drank,  or  even  played  at  dice  upon  the  altars ;  the  people 
ran  like  madmen  to  and  fro ;  and,  in  short,  every  possible  ex- 
cess seems  to  have  been  committed.  Others,  again,  were  mean- 
while traversing  the  highways  in  carts  filled  with  the  most 
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abominable  filth,  with  which  they  plentifully  bespattered  those 
whose  evil  fortune  chanced  to  bring  them  within  their  reach. 
Remy,  King  of  Naples  and  Sicily,  was  among  the  most  ardent 
supporters  of  this  festival,  and  not  only  contributed  vast  sums 
towards  its  expenses,  but  on  many  occasions  himself  bore  a 
part  in  it.    It  was  introduced  into  the  Church  at  Constantinople 
in  the  tenth  century,  and  speedily  spread  throughout  the  East, 
as  it  had  already  done  through  the  West,  many  grave  patri- 
archs shewing  themselves  anxious  for  its  establishment  among 
them.      Nor  was  it  confined  to  the  churches  of  the  secular 
clergy ;  those  belonging  to  some  of  the  religious  orders  of  both 
sexes  witnessed  similar  scenes.     Among  others  may  be  quoted 
one  which  took  place  at  Antibes  about  the  year  164-5,  in  the 
monastery  of  the  Cordeliers  on  the  Feast  of  the  Holy  Innocents. 
On  this  day  neither  the  father-guardian  nor  any  of  the  re- 
ligious who  had  received  the  tonsure  attended  in  the  choir ; 
their  places  were  filled  by  the  lay  brethren  and  attendants  of 
the  convent,  who  chanted  the  office  proper  to  the  day  in  an 
absurd  and  ridiculous  manner.      They  were  clothed  in  the 
priestly  garments   turned   inside    out ;    the   books   they  held 
either  upside  down,  or  with  the  back  part  towards  them,  and 
pretended  to  read  by  the  aid  of  spectacles  from  which  the 
glasses  had  been   removed  and  a  bit   of  orange-peel  substi- 
tuted in  their  place.     Those  who  held  the  censers  blew  the 
dust  into  the  faces  of  their  neighbours,  and  covered  their  heads 
^vith  ashes;  and  in  this  plight  they  neither  celebrated  Mass  nor 
repeated  prayers  or  hymns,  but  a  confused  murmur  of  mean- 
ingless words  mixed  with  hideous  cries,  or  the  imitation  of 
Tarious  animals,  was  alone  heard. 

Another  feast  of  a  somewhat  similar  kind  was  known  by 
the  title  of  the  "  Feast  of  Asses."  On  this  occasion  an  ass 
bearing  a  cope  upon  its  back  was  conducted  into  the  church 
amidst  the  discordant  chanting  of  a  hymn,  each  verse  of  which 
was  followed  by  a  refrain,  the  words  of  which  were  so  chosen 
and  modulated  as  to  represent  the  braying  of  the  animal ;  a 
function  was  then  celebrated,  between  each  division  of  which 
the  ass  was  regaled  with  food  and  water,  while  every  species 
of  joke  was  practised  by  the  bystanders,  who  indulged  also  in 
shouts  and  cries  of  every  description.  In  Salisbury  Cathedral 
may  still  be  seen  the  monument  to  the  boy-bishop  who  died 
from  excessive  laughter  during  the  celebration  of  the  festival 
in  which  he  filled  so  prominent  a  position.  On  this  festival, 
which  took  place  on  S.  Nicholas'  day,  a  child  was  selected  to 
fill  the  office  of  bishop,  who,  with  crosier  and  mitre,  accompa- 
nied by  juvenile  prebendaries,  preached  a  sermon  and  exer- 
cised all  other  functions  of  his  ofl[ice. 
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It  would  naturally  be  supposed  that  the  effects  produced 
on  the  minds  of  the  people  by  a  repetition  of  such  exhibitions 
as  these  would  have  been  irreverence  and  an  utter  contempt 
for  holy  things ;  but  such  does  not  appear  to  have  been  the 
case,  at  least  no  bad  effects  appeared  at  the  time,  though  we 
are  by  no  means  so  certain  but  that  some  of  the  phenomena 
of  the  popular  mind  during  the  Reformation  may  not  justly 
be  traced  to  this  cause.  At  the  time,  however,  as  soon  as  the 
period  appropriated  for  the  celebration  of  these  festivals  had 
elapsed,  the  people  returned  with  their  former  shew  of  reve- 
rence to  religious  rites,  and  seemed  only  to  be  refreshed,  as  it 
were,  for  renewed  exertions.  Indeed  there  have  not  been 
wanting  learned  theologians  to  maintain  that  such  practices 
were  in  themselves  useful,  and  promoted  the  service  of  re- 
ligion, by  relaxing  the  minds  of  the  people,  who  would  other- 
wise have  become  wearied  and  overstrained  by  an  unbroken 
course  of  serious  devotion.  The  Church,  however,  highly 
disapproved  of  this  desecration  of  holy  things,  and  loudly 
expressed  her  displeasure  both  at  the  Council  held  in  Paris, 
in  the  thirteenth  century,  and  on  many  subsequent  occa- 
sions. As  earlj^  as  the  year  1194  we  find  the  Cardinal  Peter, 
Legate  in  Prance,  forbidding  the  celebration  of  these  festivals 
in  the  cathedral  church  at  Paris,  under  pain  of  excommu- 
nication ;  and  like  prohibitions,  extending  to  other  places, 
were  repeatedly  issued  by  many  provincial  councils  in  France, 
between  the  years  1198-1585.  In  the  year  1444,  the  Uni- 
versity of  Paris  issued  a  circular-letter,  in  which  bitter  la- 
mentations are  made  of  the  desecration  to  which  the  churches 
were  exposed  by  the  celebration  of  these  festivals,  and  loudl}^ 
calling  for  their  suppression.  Nevertheless,  so  firm  was  the 
hold  which  they  had  obtained  on  the  minds  of  the  people,  that 
many  years  elapsed  before  their  abolition  was  effected. 

There  still  remain,  however,  both  in  Italy  and  some  other 
Catholic  countries,  many  religious  festivals  peculiar  to  them- 
selves, which,  if  they  do  not  offer  precisely  the  same  amuse- 
ments as  in  former  times,  yet  at  least  give  rest  and  refreshment 
both  to  mind  and  body,  and  break  the  dull  monotony  of  never- 
ceasing  labour.  It  was  so  once  in  our  own  country  also, 
"when  bluff  King  Harry  (would  that  his  amusements  had 
always  been  as  harmless !)  was  wont  to  ride  from  Greenwich  to 
the  high  ground  of  Shooter's  Hill,  with  Queen  Katherine  his 
wife,  accompanied  by  many  lords  and  ladies,  for  the  purpose 
of  '  maying;' ''  and  "  when  every  man,  except  impediment, 
would  walke  into  the  sweete  medowes  and  greene  woods,  there 
to  rejoyce  their  spirits  with  the  beauty  and  savour  of  sweete 
flowers."    Now,  alas!  the  smoky  kitchen  of  the  nearest  public- 
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house  too  often  takes  the  place  of  "  the  sweete  medowes  and 
greene  woodes,"  and  "  the  spirits  are  rejoyced"  by  bad  beer 
and  the  smell  of  rank  tobacco,  instead  of  the  "  beauty  and 
savour  of  sweete  flowers."  We  cannot  now  inquire  either 
into  the  causes  of  this  evil,  or  into  the  nature  of  any  remedy- 
that  might  be  supposed  capable  of  palliating  it;  but  that  it  is 
an  evil,  and  one  of  no  mean  proportions,  all  thoughtful  men 
will  allow.  Six  days  of  unremitting  toil,  spent  in  the  confined 
space  and  impure  atmosphere  of  a  manufactory,  or  under  con- 
tinual exposure  to  the  heat  and  cold  of  our  variable  climate, 
require  something  more  than  a  seventh  day  of  mere  bodily 
idleness,  both  for  the  moral  and  physical  well-being  of  the 
people,  as  also  for  their  contentment  and  happiness. 


MADELEINE,  THE  KOSIERE. 

CHAPTER  I. 

Mademoiselle  Lagune,  the  shrew  of  the  village  of  Nogent, 
and  hostess  of  the  Auberge  a  Bon  Port,  stood  at  the  door 
thereof  one  fine  May  morning,  surrounded  by  a  crowd  of 
gossips ;  her  hands  were  in  the  very  capacious  pockets  of  her 
white  apron,  except  when  she  raised  them  in  energetic  decla- 
mation ;  her  voice  was  loud,  her  eyeballs  starting,  and  her 
eyes,  and  those  of  all  the  listeners  or  commentators,  were  fixed 
on  a  girl  of  about  fourteen  sitting  on  a  low  stool  at  the  door, 
and  holding  on  her  lap  an  infant  of  some  four  months  old, 
whose  little  soft,  smiling  face,  placidly  calm  in  sleep,  was 
upturned  towards  the  day-god,  who  looked  down  laughing  in 
beaming,  ardent  merriment  on  that  slumbering  child ;  and 
yet  it  was  an  orphan  ;  poor  little  thing!  An  orphan  of  a  few 
hours  !  It  had  a  name,  •'  Madeleine  ;"  'twas  all  it  possessed  ; 
for  its  mother  lay  dead  in  a  garret  of  that  Auberge :  and  its 
father  ?  Why  he  too  had  gone  to  his  silent  grave  ;  so  all  the 
gossips  there  standing  said,  on  the  report  of  that  quiet  girl  of 
fourteen,  who  alone  seemed  to  take  any  interest  in  the  poor 
baby. 

"  And  what's  to  become  of  that  ?"  loudly  inquired  Mdlle 
Lagune,  pointing  downwards  to  the  child.  "  This  is  the 
misfortune  of  having  a  house  open  to  the  public.  I  am  sure 
if  I  had  imagined  such  a  result,  that  woman  never  should 
have  entered  beneath  my  roof." 
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"Ah,  it  was  an  unpleasant  affair!"  chimed  in  two  or 
•  three  of  the  bystanders;  "but  you  must  let  the  parish  bury 
the  mother,  and  send  the  child  to  the  hospice." 

The  little  girl  who  held  it  looked  up,  and,  by  an  involun- 
tary movement,  clasped  the  poor  infant  to  her  breast,  which 
awoke  it,  not  with  a  cry,  but  a  smile,  as  it  looked  upon  its 
nurse  with  a  pair  of  full  blue  eyes. 

"  And  then,  too,"  continued  Mdlle  Lagune,  "  to  think 
of  the  stupidity  of  Louise  there,  never  calling  me  up  stairs, 
though  she  saw  how  ill  the  woman  was ;  and  all  we  know 
about  her  is  from  the  little  she  herself  told  the  child  and  Pere 
Gallin  ;  and  of  course  he  will  tell  nothing.  I  warrant  ye,  I'd 
have  discovered  all,  had  Louise  called  me." 

"  She  bade  me  not  leave  her  at  the  last,  and  you  were  too 
busy  to  come  when  I  did  ask  you,"  answered  the  girl,  gently. 

"  And  whom  should  you  obey  ?"  cried  Mdlle,  angrily  :  "  a 
stranger,  or  your  aunt  ?" 

The  girl  made  no  reply,  she  was  endeavouring  to  still  the 
•cry  of  the  poor  infant;  it  was  a  low,  peevish  murmur  of  dis- 
comfort. 

"  What  ails  the  child?"  asked  one  of  the  listeners.  "  It 
seems  ill,  too." 

"  Oh,  I  dare  say  it  is  hungry,"'  replied  the  hostess.  "  It 
has  been  with  its  dying  mother  all  night ;  and  she  couldn't 
nourish  it  much." 

Louise  sprang  from  her  seat,  a  cold  look  of  horror  on  her 
childish  face. 

"  Pauvre  enfant  1"  cried  several. 

"  Where  are  you  going  ?"  exclaimed  her  aunt  to  the  girl, 
w^ho  was  hastily  entering  the  auberge. 

"  To  seek  food  for  the  poor  child,"  was  the  reply,  as  if  in 
amazement  at  the  question. 

"  Ah,  well !  Go  this  once ;  but  remember,  that  child 
goes  to  the  hospice  afterwards.     /  can't  afford  to  keep  it." 

Humanity  sealed  the  gossips'  lips ;  there  was  not  one  ap- 
proving word.  Amidst  this  silence,  a  rosy,  buxom  woman 
drew  near  the  crowd.    All  made  way  for  her. 

"  Here's  Madame  Bertrand,"  was  whispered  around. 

"  Has  any  thing  occurred  ?"  inquired  the  new-comer, 
good-humouredly  smiling.  Half-a-dozen  voices  commenced 
relating  the  events  of  the  last  few  days,  out  of  which  little 
could  be  well  gleaned,  from  the  earnestness  of  each  speaker. 

"  Permit  me,  mesdamesl"  said  Mdlle  Lagune,  with  autho- 
rity. "  /will  inform  Madame  Bertrand  of  this  affair.  You 
see,  madame,"  she  continued,  addressing  that  person :  "  just 
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a  week  ago,  one  evening  there  came  a  poor,  sickly-looking 
young  woman  into  the  auberge,  carrying  a  baby  in  her  arms. 
After  some  slight  refreshment,  she  inquired  if  she  could  have 
a  bed-room  for  a  few  days.  *  Something  very  cheap,'  she 
added.  Well,  madame,  as  I  have  a  tender  heart — the  worse 
for  me  sometimes — 1  allowed  her  to  remain." 

"  And  where  did  she  come  from  ?  What  was  her  name  ?" 
inquired  Madame  Bertrand. 

"  Oh  !"  answered  Mdlle,  hesitating;  "  I  was  so  dreadfully 
engaged,  it  being  the  cattle-fair  last  week  at  Chalons,  and  so 
many  drovers  passing  through  Nogent,  that  I  forgot  to  make 
very  minute  inquiries;  intending  to  do  so  every  day;  and 
as  she  paid  me  a  week's  lodging,  mentioning  she  was  from 
Chalons,  I  imagined  she  came  with  some  one  who  had  at- 
tended the  fair." 

"  Then  you  have  no  passport  ?  Why  not  asV  for  one  at 
once  ?" 

"  Helas  !  Madame  Bertrand,  she  died  last  night  1" 

This  suddenly-announced  death  struck  a  chill  on  the  in- 
quirer's warm  heart.  After  a  moment's  pause  she  called  to 
mind  the  child. 

"  Where  is  the  infant  ?"  she  asked. 

"  Here,  madame,"  answered  Louise,  who  had  returned, 
the  baby  in  one  arm  and  a  cup  of  sop  in  the  other  hand. 

Tlie  little  eager,  intelligent  face  of  the  motherless  infant 
attracted  Madame  Bertrand.  The  little  wondering  eyes  were 
iixed  on  the  crowd,  and  the  tiny  hands  closely  pressed  toge- 
ther, and  then  to  the  pale  little  lips,  in  gnawing  hunger. 

"  She's  starving,"  whispered  several;  and  poor  Louise 
sank  on  her  stool  once  more ;  and  pity's  tear  stole  down  that 
old  child's  face,  as  she  fed  her  hungering  chance-sent  sister- 
mortal.  Poor  Louise  !  No  one  could  live  with  Mdlle  Lagune 
and  preserve  nature's  freshness.  This  little  daisy,  though 
her  own  orphan  niece,  had  bowed  her  head,  and  become  that 
sorrowful  thing  to  see — an  old  child.  Care  outsteps  time  in 
maturing. 

"  Louise  knows  more  about  it,"  cried  all.  "  She  was 
constantly  with  her." 

"  Come,  Louise,  majille,''  said  Madame  Bertrand,  kindly ; 
«  tell  us  all." 

**  Madame,"  replied  she  between  intervals,  often  inter- 
rupted to  soothe  and  feed  the  child  she  seemed  to  have  ap- 
propriated to  herself,  **  when  I  took  the  mother  oi  la  petite 
Madeleine  here  up-stairs  to  her  room,  I  offered  to  carry  the 
child,  she  seemed  so  weary.    However,  this  she  declined ;  but 
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when  we  arrived  there,  I  was  only  just  in  time  to  catch  it,  for 
the  pauvre  mere  fell  back  exhausted ;  she  was  very  ill ;  and  so 
white,  and  pretty  too,  though  so  delicate." 

"  Never  mind  your  remarks,  Louise,"  cried  her  aunt,  in 
her  shrewish  tone. 

"  Leave  her  to  tell  all  her  own  way,"  gently  argued  the 
listener. 

"  When  she  recovered,"  continued  the  relatrix,  "  she 
asked  me  if  a  great  many  men  were  not  employed  at  Vin- 
cennes,  in  the  chateau,  in  work  of  various  kinds ;  if  there  was 
not  work  to  be  had  in  the  hois  for  wood-cutters,  &c.  I  told 
her  there  were  many  men  employed  about  there,  I  believed. 
She  said  no  more  then,  but  next  day  went  out  early,  only  re- 
turning at  night,  fatigued  and  weary" here  Louise  paused 

a  moment;  her  colour  came  and  went;  she  seemed  to  be 
musing. 

"  Well  V  exclaimed  her  aunt,  all  curiosity. 

"  I  know  but  little  more,"  concluded  she,  evidently  quite 
clear  in  her  mind  about  the  debated  point,  whatever  it  had 
been ;  "  except  that  she  went  out  every  day,  and  always  came 
back  weary  and  sad,  until  yesterday,  and  then  she  was  too  ill 
to  go  out ;  she  had  been  crying  all  night"  (here  the  old  child 
forgot  her  forced  age,  and  wept  fresh,  young  tears  of  compas- 
sion), "  and  in  the  morning  she  was  unable  to  leave  her  bed. 
At  her  request  I  went  to  my  aunt ;  but  she  was  very  busj^, 
and  could  not  come  up." 

^' Tiens  r  cried  Mdlle :  *' if  we  lodge  people  for  almost 
nothing,  we  cannot  be  at  their  beck  and  call  too !  Besides,  she 
had  Louise.     1  didn't  know  she  was  so  ill." 

No  one  coincided  with  her.     Louise  continued : 

"  Towards  night  she  grew  worse ;  my  aunt  was  going  out, 
and  I  could  not  stay  much  with  her ;  and  I  did  not  think  her 
dying.  About  9  o'clock  she  asked  to  see  the  cure ;  so  I  ran 
down,  and  told  Jean  to  run  for  him.  1  begged  my  aunt  to 
allow  me  to  remain  with  her  that  night ;  but — but — " 

*  "  How  could  the  girl  do  her  work,  madame,  if  she  sat  up 
all  night  ?"  apologetically  asked  the  hostess. 

*'  But  I  crept  back,"  added  Louise,  resolutely,  "  after  M. 
le  Cure  had  left,  who  did  not  think  her  so  near  death,  and 
stayed  with  her  all  night ;  towards  morning  she  grew  calmer, 
and  then  I  wanted  to  call  my  aunt,  but  she  would  not  let 
ine,  saying  she  felt  better ;  that  having  heard  of  her  husband's 
death,  it  had  much  afflicted  her.  I  was  tired,"  continued 
Louise,  after  a  pause,  "  and  had  fallen  asleep,  when  poor 
little  Madeleine  here  awoke  me  by  her  cries;  I  jumped  up, 
the  light  was  just  growing  clear  in  the  room,  and  by  it  I  saw 
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the  child  struggling  to  get  out  of  its  mother's  arms ;  it  was 
pressed  so  tightly  to  her  breast ;  and  when  I  looked  closer — " 
(here  she  grew  very  pale,  and  her  tears  froze  in  her  eyes  and 
stood  still,)  "  she  was  dead  and  cold." 

A  shudder  crept  through  all  save  one  ;  and  she  spake : 

"  And  what,"  she  cried,  *'  am  I  to  do  with  her  ?  I  shall 
get  into  some  trouble  about  the  passport ;  but  who  could  have 
dreamed  that  she  only  came  here  to  die  ?  I  have  sent  for  the 
authorities,  and  they  must  bury  her;  and  the  child  must  go  to 
lliospice,'' 

"  No,"  cried  a  warm-hearted  woman's  voice  ;  "  /  will  take 
it  home  till  something  be  heard  of  its  relations." 

The  poor  man's  souFs-ofFering  burst  from  the  crowd — 
"  Heaven  reward  and  bless  you !" — as  Madame  Bertrand  held 
out  her  arms  to  take  the  little  castaway. 

"  O  madame  1"  cried  Mdlle  Lagune,  curtesying,  for  Ma- 
dame Bertrand  was  a  somebody,  not  very  rich,  'tis  true,  but 
a  rentiere  in  the  village,  having  several  houses ;  her  husband 
having  been  mayor,  but  now  being  retired  from  pubHc  life, 
with  his  cheerful  little  wife ;  "  O  madame,  I'm  sui'e  no  one 
can  feel  for  the  poor  infant  more  than  I  do,  and  the  poor 
mother;  but  there,  she's  happy  now  !"  and  she  sighed  sancti- 
moniously. 

Who  might  say  that?  Perchance  she  was  looking  down 
sorrowing  on  her  child  ! 

Half  an  hour  afterwards  Madame  Bertrand,  and  Louise 
carrying  the  child,  traversed  the  village  towards  the  home  of 
the  former ;  there  was  a  field  to  cross ;  they  were  half  way 
there,  when  Louise  suddenly  stopped. 

"  Madame,"  she  cried,  gently  pulling  the  other's  dress,  who 
was  in  deep  thought, — "  madame,  now  we  are  out  of  ail  hear- 
ing, I  have  something  to  tell  you." 

"  What  is  it,  Louise  V  and  she  stopped  too. 

*^  I  did  not  like  mentioning  all  before  so  many ;  I  knew 
mere  curiosity  brought  most  there ;  so  I  resolved  to  tell  only 
you.  When  Madeleine's  mother  was  sensible  last  night,  she 
drew  me  close  to  her  and  said,  ^  Ma  bonne  petite  fille,  I  feel  I 
am  dying ;  I  could  have  wished  to  tell  all  to  an  older,  safer 
ear,  you  are  so  young ;  but  time  presses,  and  I  cannot  die 
happy  without  confiding  my  poor  little  Madeleine  to  some 
female  heart;  remember  well  all  I  am  telling  you.'  I  told 
her,"  continued  Louise,  "  that  I  was  much  steadier  than  I 
seemed ;  and  I  think  she  thought  so  too ;  for  she  appeared 
quite  certain  I  should  do  her  bidding."  The  girl  then  told 
how  the  wayfarer,  then  lying  dead,  had  been  left  very  early 
with  only  a  mother's  care,  her  father  having  been  a  rich  farmer 
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near  Amiens ;  that  as  she  grew  up,  among  many  who  wished  to 
marry  her,  was  one  Gilles  Fremont,  and  they  were  married  a 
year  and  a  half;  that  almost  all  her  money  was  in  her  mother's 
power,  who  had  promised  her  father  never  to  re-marry,  and 
faithfully  to  keep  it  in  trust  for  their  child.  But  promises  to 
the  dead  are  often  forgotten.  A  month  after  that  daughter's 
marriage  the  parent  united  herself  to  a  young  man  of  no  very 
good  character,  and  all  her  daughter's  money  went  to  pay  his 
dehts.  From  that  moment  Gilles  Fremont  changed ;  he  had 
never  been  a  very  loving  husband,  but  then  it  generally  hap- 
pens so  ;  love  lies  all  with  one  or  the  other ;  and  Therese 
loved  him  so  much !  He  did  not  hesitate  to  tell  her  that  in- 
terest alone  urged  him  to  marry.  Indeed,  from  the  moment  of 
the  mother's  marriage  his  conduct  proved  it ;  he  grew  reckless 
of  all ;  the  little  ground  they  possessed  was  left  uncultivated, 
and  he  was  frequently  absent  for  weeks.  At  last  he  went, 
and  never  returned ;  after  waiting,  waiting  for  months  in  vain 
(for  when  he  quitted  home  Madeleine  was  just  born),  Therese 
sold  the  little  all  she  possessed  in  the  world,  and  started  in  a 
vain  search  after  him.  Long  and  wide  she  wandered,  and  at 
last  traced  him  to  Nogent.  The  rest  is  soon  told :  day  after 
day  she  quitted  the  auberge  seeking  him.  On  the  last  one  she 
learned  he  had  been  employed  felling  wood  in  the  Bois  de 
Yincennes;  a  tree  struck  him  ;  he  was  carried  to  the  hospital 
and  died.  A  wood-cutter,  who  knew  him  well,  told  her  this; 
and  that  night  the  weary  spirit  burst  its  bonds  by  one  last 
effort  of  strength,  and  soared  away  from  earth,  its  earthly 
home ;  and  poor  little  Madeleine — " 

"  Thank  you,  Louise,  for  your  confidence  in  me,"  said 
Madame  Bertrand,  laying  a  hand  on  the  girl's  shoulder. 
"  But  was  this  all  she  said  ?  No  wish  expressed  about  the 
child  ?" 

'^  She  was  going  to  say  something  more,  madame,  but  a 
kind  of  drowsiness  seemed  to  come  over  her,  and  she  never 
spoke  to  me  again  ;  her  last  word  was  Madeleine  !  And  then 
she  fell  asleep,  and  I,  too,  soon  afterwards  ;  when  I  awoke,  she 
was  dead,  and  Madeleine  crying." 

"  Poor  mother !  poor  child  !"  said  the  little  saddened 
woman.  None  sorrow  sooner  than  the  mirthful;  the  cheerful 
heart  is  ever  one  of  peace  and  charity ;  both  these  engender 
deep  feeling. 

They  soon  after  reached  home.  Men  are,  generally  speak- 
ing, less  enthusiastic,  slower  to  act  from  impulse,  than  women. 
M.  Bertrand  was  a  very  good  man ;  but  nevertheless  rather 
more  calculating  than  his  wife;  besides,  let  us  admit — injus- 
tice to  him — that  it  may  not  always  be  prudent  to  allow  the 
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heart  full  play,  without  calling  in  reflection  to  one*s  aid ;  and 
a  man  has  a  right  to  question  the  exact  prudence  with  which 
his  wife  acts,  however  kindly  and  like  a  Christian,  in  coming 
home  from  a  morning  walk  with  an  infant  of  totally  unknown 
parentage,  of  which  she  had  bound  herself  to  undertake  the 
charge,  as  though  she  had  been  its  mother  Madame  felt  all 
the  justice  of  his  remarks,  and  looked  pained.  Louise  was 
saddened ;  and  pressing  the  poor  child  to  her  breast,  wished — 
oh,  so  much  !  —  that  she  could  take  it  herself.  Madeleine 
looked  up,  her  little  cheeks  like  two  peaches,  pressed  as  they 
had  been  to  Louise's  bosom ;  and  the  large  blue  eyes  stared  at 
the  strange  man  ;  and  then — was  it  some  prompting  angel  bade 
her  stretch  out  her  arms  towards  him,  laughing  ?  Be  it  as  it 
may,  that  night  little  Madeleine  slept  in  a  roughly- construe  ted 
cot,  much  like  a  wooden  box,  until  a  better  could  be  procured, 
by  the  bedside  of  M.  and  Madame  Bertrand ;  and  a  month 
afterwards,  had  he  been  offered  the  Prefectship  of  Paris  to  give 
up  the  child,  he  would  have  said,  "  No,  I  love  her  as  if  she 
were  my  own  1" 

CHAPTER  II. 

Fifteen  years  slid  away,  almost  imperceptibly  to  those  who 
lead  a  quiet  village  life ;  little  seemed  changed,  if  we  except  per- 
haps the  baby  Madeleine,  who  had  become  a  beautiful  girl, 
and  as  Pere  Gallin  said  rejoicing,  when  any  one  spoke  of  her 
comeliness,  *'  The  face  is  plain  in  comparison  with  the  mind, 
for  that  is  adorned  with  those  lilies  which  are  more  beautiful 
than  the  glory  of  Solomon  ;"  and  the  good  man  looked  with 
righteous  pride  on  the  soul  he  had  so  anxiously  watched  over, 
and  preserved  in  its  original  image,  its  Maker's.  All  save 
one  spoke  well  of  Madeleine,  and  this  was  her  first  enemy 
in  that  village,  Mdlle  Lagune,  who  was  still  the  crabbed  mis- 
tress of  L'Auberge  a  Bon  Port ;  and  poor  Louise,  who  had 
watched  so  lovingly  over  the  infancy  of  "  her  child,"  as  she 
ever  called  the  orphan  girl,  had  returned  to  her  aunt's  shelter- 
ing care  (and  care  assuredly  it  was),  for  now  Madeleine  needed 
her  services  no  more,  save  as  a  friend ; — she  returned  to 
soothe,  if  possible,  the  gall-imbued  years  in  their  descending 
vale  of  her  crabbed  aunt. 

Some  women  devote  themselves  to  the  solace  of  others — 
true  Sisters  of  Mercy,  though  without  the  garb;  Louise  was  one 
of  these.  She  had  resided  several  years  witli  Madame  Bertrand, 
after  this  good  dame  had  taken  the  orphan  to  her  home ;  and 
though  Madeleine  grew  up  filled  with  grateful  affection  for 
her  kind  second  mother,  and  the  excellent  but  somewhat  too 
hasty  M.  Bertrand,  yet  all  her  tenderest  affections  were  given 
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to  Louise,  who  was  as  mother,  sister,  all  to  the  girl,  who,  as  a 
deserted  infant,  had  clung  to  her  neck.  We  said  Mdlle  La- 
gune  disliked  her;  there  is  an  old  adage  which  may  best 
explain  this,  "  The  injured  7na7/  forgive,  the  injurer  never  !  " 
She  felt  she  had  acted  harshly  to  the  dying  mother,  and  with 
unchristian  feeling  towards  the  child ;  Madame  Bertrand's 
kindness  was  a  living  reproach  to  her,  and  yet  she  had  not 
felt  disposed  to  offend  that  lady  by  refusing  Louise  to  her 
solicitations  to  look  after  the  child.  Now  this  latter  had 
returned  ;  and  she  felt  a  glowing  satisfaction  in  heaping  on  the 
tame,  quiet  woman  the  offences  of  the  girl  of  fourteen.  Louise 
returned  to  the  auberge  when  her  little  charge  was  about 
eight  years  of  age,  and  from  that  period  to  the  present  hour, 
her  love  and  care  had  been  unchangeable  towards  the  orphan, 
for  whom  Mdlle  Lagune  delighted  to  predict  every  species  of 
misfortune  and  evil.  *'  She  was  a  come-by-chance  ;  she  must 
be  of  bad  breed ;  who  knew  whether  her  mother  had  ever  been 
married  ?  Pere  Gallin  might  be,  assuredly  was  a  good  man ; 
but  for  the  sake  of  the  respectability  of  the  village,  he  cer- 
tainly ought  to  be  a  little  more  communicative,  just  to  ease 
people's  minds !  Certainly  she,  for  one,  felt  very  uncomfort- 
able, especially  as  the  mother  had  been  harboured  in  her  house," 
&c.  &c.  And  then  she  would  seek  Pere  Gallin,  and  with  hy- 
pocritically feigned  sanctity  declare,  that  her  mind  was  much 
disturbed  on  account  of  these  events,  dreading  lest  some  share 
or  connivance  in  the  sin  might  not  be  imputed  to  her,  for 
sin  she  feared  there  had  been.  But  le  hon  pere  only  smiled; 
all  her  cunning  devices  to  cheat  him  of  his  secret  were  vain. 
"  Rest  perfectly  satisfied,  my  good  demoiselle,"  he  would 
reply,  placidly  smiling;  '*  if  there  have  been  error,  good  little 
Madeleine  is  no  party  to  it,  no  sharer  in  it ;  /  exonerate  you 
too  from  any  participation."  *'  Then  there  has  been  error  ?" 
would  she  exclaim,  exulting  in  her  own  cleverness.  "  Ma 
fille,  I  said  z/,"  would  be  the  quiet  rejoinder  as  he  rubbed 
his  hands  composedly ;  and  the  unsatisfied  woman  was  fain  to 
return  home  brooding  over  that  cruel  "if"  which  shut  the 
gates  to  further  inquiry  or  knowledge.  Mdlle  Lagune  had 
a  nephew,  Louise's  brother,  but  her  junior  by  nine  years. 
It  never  entered  into  mademoiselle's  head,  that  her  nephew, 
presumptive  heir  to  her  property,  could  fall  in  love  with  an 
unknown  orphan ;  even  the  prospect  of  the  fortune  she  would 
undoubtedly  receive  from  the  Bertrands  could  not  reconcile 
her  to  the  match ;  she  had  indeed  arranged  one,  years  before, 
with  the  parents  of  an  only  daughter,  wealthy  and  retired 
from  business,  residing  in  the  neighbourhood  ;  all  was  set- 
tled but  one  thing,  Alexis'  consent.     Louise,  like  a  clever 
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general,  whose  whole  thought  was  fixed  upon  her  brother's 
marriage  with  Madeleine,  never  hinted  such  a  possibility  to 
either;  in  fact,  she  appeared  rather  to  discountenance  any 
intimacy  between  them,  and  looked  grave  when  little  Made- 
leine begged  for  Alexis  to  come  and  spend  the  day  with 
them  ;  and  on  the  other  hand,  she  was  continually  speaking  to 
him  of  his  aunt's  choice,  Mdlle  Froge.  Of  course,  the  thing 
exactly  turned  out  as  she  ardently  desired  it  should ;  he  and 
Madeleine  liked  each  other  as  children,  and  loved  fervently 
and  truly  as  a  youth  of  twenty  and  a  girl  of  fifteen  will, 
whose  affections  are  based  upon  esteem.  This  was  a  thun- 
derbolt to  Mdlle  Lagune,  who  had  deemed  Mdlle  Froge  a 
sufficient  "  electric  conductor"  against  so  fearful  a  visitation. 
What  was  to  be  done  ?  She  did  not  like  offending  the  Ber- 
trands,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  her  word  had  long  been  pledged 
to  the  Froges.  It  is  rather  unwise  sometimes  to  treat  our 
children  as  mere  automatons  in  our  hands ;  we  suddenly,  by 
some  severe  shock,  are  taught  to  know  that  they  have  vitality 
and  wills  of  their  own  :  these  she  discovered  in  Alexis.  "  He 
had  never  dreamed  of  any  but  Madeleine !  Leave  her!  Oh,  no! 
if  her  foster-parents  refused  him,  well  then  he  never  would 
marry,  he  would  go  for  a  soldier."  Sometimes  the  thing  we 
threaten  to  do  comes  unexpectedly  upon  us,  as  if  to  try  our 
resolution.  Alexis  was  cast  in  the  following  drawing  for  the 
conscription,  and  found  himself,  before  he  had  time  even  to 
collect  his  thoughts,  an  embryo  man  of  war  and  glory.  "  Of 
course,"  he  said  composedly  to  Louise,  "  my  aunt  will  buy  a 
substitute ;"  but  ma  iante  had  not  the  slightest  idea  of  such  a 
thing;  she  saw  her  vantage  ground  too  well.  "  The  service 
would  do  him  good ;  times  were  peaceable ;  and  without  of- 
fending any  one,  she  might  eventually  please  herself;"  so  she 
firmly  refused  her  consent  to  his  boyish  engagement  with 
Madeleine  on  the  grounds  that  it  would  not  be  for  their 
future  happiness  to  affiance  them  before  he  had  seen  a  little 
of  the  world ;  young  men  will  change  sometimes ;  and  while 
she  was  deaf  to  all  arguments  and  prayers  on  this  subject, 
she  ratified  her  promise  to  the  Froges,  who  were  ignorant  of 
the  heart's  choice  of  Alexis  Vallette.  Poor  Alexis,  and  still 
sadder  Madeleine,  what  could  they  do  ?  only  love  truly,  be 
true  to  themselves  and  wait  patientl3\  But  all  these  were 
very  good  arguments,  very  painful  practice,  especially  for 
her ;  he  would  be  going  among  new  scenes  and  companions, 
which  would  amuse  and  interest  him;  perhaps  he  might  forget 
her !  But  she  must  remain,  and  reckon  his  footsteps  fleeing 
from  her,  which  her  sad  heart  would  vainly  endeavour  to 
overtake.    Then,  too,  the  misery  of  walking  alone,  where  we 
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have  been  cheered  by  a  kindly,  loving  support !  Poor  Made- 
leine, she  grew  very  pale,  very  melancholy,  and  even  her  kind 
parents  of  adoption,  and  Louise,  for  awhile  failed  in  comfort- 
ing her. 

"  O  Madeleine  !  "  exclaimed  Alexis,  about  a  week  before 
he  was  to  leave  the  village ;  "  if  I  only  had  five  hundred 
francs,  I  could  release  myself,  and  still  be  near  you  ;  but  I 
have  nothing,  except  what  my  aunt  gives  me,  neither  has 
Louise." 

"  Nor  I,  Alexis,"  said  the  weeping  girl ;  "  and  ma  bonne 
mere  will  not  give  me  any  to  assist  in  an  act  of  disobedience 
towards  Mdlle  Lagune  ;  besides,  she  too  wishes  you  to  see 
the  world.  It  is  very  strange  they  think  itr  so  necessary  to 
drive  you  into  a  place  they  all  agree  in  calling  so  bad,  just  to 
try  you  ;  to  my  thinking,  it  is  always  safer  not  to  put  our 
fingers  too  near  the  fire ;  though  healed,  they  might  be 
scarred  for  life." 

"  Never  mind,  Madeleine  dearest,"  he  answered,  endea- 
vouring to  soothe,  even  though  suffering  keenly  himself.  "  I 
shall  come  back  sooner  than  they  expect;  seven  years,  in- 
deed !  I  will  get  the  money  somehow  for  a  substitute,  and 
return  loving  you  doubly  for  the  privation  of  your  presence." 

And  thus  comforted  she  tried  to  look  forward  with  hope  ; 
but  the  chance  of  his  obtaining  so  large  a  sum  seemed  al- 
most an  impossibihty ;  still  she  was  too  young  to  give  way  to 
despair,  and  the  succeeding  days  passed  more  hopefully  than 
she  had  at  one  time  deemed  possible. 

We  have  said  but  little  of  the  foster-parents  of  Made- 
leine ;  but  our  readers  must  admit  them  to  their  imaginations 
as  good,  excellent,  but  every-day  people ;  there  would  be  little 
to  tell  very  interesting  of  them,  if  we  except  their  unceasing 
care  and  love  for  their  charge  ;  the  whole  business  of  their  lives 
seemed  to  be  how  to  secure  her  happiness  and  well-being,  and 
up  to  the  present  moment  she  had  not  caused  them  one  hour's 
uneasiness.  The  attachment  between  her  and  Alexis  was 
looked  upon  with  pleasure,  and  a  hope  that  the  firmness  and 
faith  of  the  young  man  would  insure  the  ultimate  consent  of 
his  aunt.  He  was  ever  welcomed  at  their  house,  and  his  ap- 
proaching departure  cast  its  gloom  over  their  household,  for 
poor  Madeleine's  blue  eyes  were  overflowing  with  tears,  and 
her  once  laughing  tones  turned  to  sighs.  But  time,  heartless 
time,  hurries  us  on  to  every  goal  of  sorrow;  the  day  came,  and 
even  the  young  soldier's  voice  trembled  when  he  bade  all 
farewell,  and  imprinted  his  last  kisses  a  la  Frangaise  on  Ma- 
deleine's forehead  and  cheeks.  Louise  stood  by  to  comfort ; 
but  she  too  was  weeping.     At  last  the  final  words  had  to  be- 
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spoken  ;  and  as  he  whispered  them  to  the  sobbing  girl,  he 
added,  "  Cheer  up,  my  Madeleine,  my  little  wife,  I  shall 
soon  return;  but  do  not  speak  this  to  any  one;  I  have  a  scheme 
in  view  to  enable  me  to  do  so  ;  a  revoir,  ma  Men  aimee.'^  And 
he  was  gone  on  his  career;  perhaps  to  forget  her.  Poor  Made- 
leine ! 
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better  selection ;  for  the  temporal  power  of  the  sovereign  Pon- 
tiff is  not  only  in  itself  one  of  the  most  interesting  phenomena 
which  can  engage  the  attention  of  a  thoughtful  student  of  his- 
tory, but  it  is  also  pre-eminently  a  question  of  the  day.  It  is 
but  a  few  months  ago  that  men  of  all  nations  were  to  be  seen 
flocking  together  to  the  banks  of  the  Tiber  to  assist  a  band  of 
perjured  rebels  in  their  attempt  to  overthrow  that  sovereignty  ; 
and  on  the  other  hand  the  arms  of  Catholic  Europe,  and  the 
prayers  and  generous  charity  of  the  whole  of  Christendom, 
were  actively  engaged  in  resisting  the  sacrilegious  attempt, 
and  in  maintaining  inviolate  that  most  ancient  and  legitimate 
of  monarchies.  The  temporal  sovereignty  of  the  Bishop  of 
Rome,  therefore,  is  no  longer  a  question  fit  only  for  the  labo- 
rious researches  of  the  antiquarian,  or  the  speculative  inquiries 
of  the  philosopher ;  it  has  become  a  i^tractical  question,  upon 
which  it  is  necessary  that  statesmen  should  be  informed,  and 
upon  which  itinerant  orators  and  ephemeral  journalists  do  not 
hesitate  to  give  an  opinion.  Under  these  circumstances,  a 
really  good  translation,  such  as  Mr.  Kelly  has  here  given  us, 
of  a  work  of  acknowledged  merit  upon  the  subject  in  question, 
is  a  real  boon  to  the  Catholic  public  ;  and  we  trust  they  will 
shew  their  appreciation  of  it,  not  only  by  procuring  the  book, 
but  also  by  making  themselves  really  masters  of  its  contents ; 
for  they  may  rest  assured,  that  this  is  a  subject  of  which  we 
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are  very  far  from  having  heard  the  last.^  There  are  some 
topics  of  controversy  of  which  one  may  fairly  hope  that  they 
are  exploded  ;  they  are  long  since  worn  so  thoroughly  thread- 
bare, that  they  are  now  discarded,  like  the  rusty  armour  of  a 
former  generation,  as  being  no  longer  suited  to  the  tactics  of 
modern  warfare.  The  present  topic,  however — the  temporal 
sovereignty  of  the  Pope — is  not  one  of  these  ;  rather,  it  is  only- 
just  now  coming  into  fashion.  The  keen  observer  cannot  fail 
to  have  noticed,  that  even  the  champions  of  Exeter  Hall  have 
somewhat  shifted  their  points  of  attack.  Their  emissaries 
throughout  the  country  no  longer,  or  at  least  not  so  frequently 
as  in  days  of  old,  select  as  the  topics  of  their  truthful  and 
charitable  harangues  such  doctrines  as  "  the  Idolatry  of  the 
Mass,"  "  of  the  Virgin,"  or  the  like  ;  they  fly  rather  to  more 
stirring,  more  practical  themes  ;  they  are  become  suddenly 
solicitous  for  the  social  and  political  well-being  of  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  Papal  States.  Reverend  gentlemen,  who  would 
be  horrified  at  the  idea  of  any  reforms  in  our  own  political  in- 
stitutions at  home,  any  extension  of  the  franchise,  for  example, 
may  be  seen  sailing  in  the  same  boat^  and  apparently  knit  to- 
gether in  the  closest  bonds  of  friendship,  with  advocates  for 
universal  suffrage  and  Red  Republicans  ;  they  grow  eloquent 
and  pathetic,  not  so  much  over  the  absence  of  the  Bible  and 
of  the  pure  reformed  religion  of  Protestants  from  Catholic 
Italy,  as  over  the  absence  of  railroads  and  steam-engines  and 
electric  telegraphs,  false  notions  of  political  economy,  and  the 
want  of  a  representative  form  of  government. 

We  repeat,  then,  that  we  think  the  publication  at  the  pre- 
sent moment  of  a  translation  of  Gosselin's  work  singularly 
well  chosen  and  opportune  ;  and  for  the  same  reason,  we  re- 
joice to  see  that  the  editors  of  the  Clifton  Tracts  have  pub- 
lished something  on  the  same  subject  in  a  more  popular  form, 
for  the  use  of  the  many ;  for  it  is  a  subject  on  which  all  Catho- 
lics who  are  likely  to  fall  in  the  way  of  Protestant  controversy 
— and  who  is  not,  in  these  days  of  incessant  talking  and  writing? 
— should  lose  no  time  in  informing  themselves.  The  question 
naturally  divides  itself  into  two  branches — the  temporal  power 
of  the  Pope  as  an  independent  sovereign  over  the  inhabitants  of 
a  certain  limited  territory,  which  he  still  enjoys,  and  the  tem- 
poral power  over  other  sovereigns  throughout  the  whole  of 
Catholic  Christendom,  which  belonged  to  him  in  the  middle 
ages.  M.  Gosselin's  work  treats  of  both  these  points ;  and 
so,  we  trust,  will  the  editors  of  the  Clifton  Tracts,  before  they 
bring  their  series  to  a  conclusion.  As  far  as  has  hitherto  been 
published,  however,  neither  of  the  works  before  us  can  be  said 
to  have  done  more  than  allude  by  anticipation  to  the  second  of 
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these  matters  ;  in  what  follows,  therefore,  our  remarks  shall 
be  confined  to  the  first,  which  alone  at  the  present  day  is  a 
practical  question. 

With  reference  to  this,  the  sovereignty  of  the  Pope  over 
that  part  of  Italy  which  still  belongs  to  him  and  which  is 
known  by  the  name  of  the  States  of  the  Church,  there  is  great 
controversy  both  as  to  the  time  at  which  it  began,  and  also 
the  character  of  the  motives  and  measures  by  which  it  was 
brought  about.  One  main  cause  of  this  controversy,  or  at 
least  one  main  difficulty  behind  which  the  enemies  of  the 
Holy  See  take  shelter,  and  of  which  they  avail  themselves  as  an 
excuse  for  continuing  the  contest,  is  to  be  found  in  the  very 
slow  and  gradual  process  by  which  the  power  in  question  ar- 
rived at  its  present  proportions.  This  very  circumstance,  how- 
ever, when  rightly  considered,  instead  of  being  a  perplexity, 
really  goes  very  far  towards  giving  us  the  true  solution  of  the 
problem.  For  gradual  and  almost  imperceptible  growth  is  a 
characteristic  of  natural  and  spontaneous  development ;  it  is 
utterly  inconsistent  with  violence  and  theft.  Look  at  the 
growth  of  a  tree,  for  instance ;  who  can  mark  the  precise  mo- 
ment when  the  first  tender  blade  pierced  the  soil,  and  told  of 
the  seed  that  lay  deep  below  in  the  earth  ?  Who  can  assign 
to  each  genial  shower,  and  to  each  summer's  sun,  its  share  in 
the  ultimate  result,  the  full-grown  oak  ?  Or,  look  again  at 
the  framework  of  human  society  and  of  bodies  politic ;  we 
know  that  this  has  grown  naturally  and  gradual!}^  out  of  the 
seed  of  the  human  family ;  that  man  is  naturally  social,  and 
that  families  therefore  united  together  into  larger  societies 
by  a  kind  of  instinct ;  but  for  this  very  reason  we  have  no  re- 
cords of  the  formation  of  the  first  civil  community  ;  it  was 
created  not  by  any  violence  from  without,  but  by  a  natural 
process  of  growth  from  within.  Precisely  so  is  it  witli  the 
phenomenon  now  before  us,  the  temporal  power  of  the  Popes. 
Heretics  pretend  that  it  is  an  usurpation ;  that  the  Popes 
through  worldly  ambition  have  seized  upon  what  of  right  did 
not  belong  to  them.  But  if  so,  they  must  have  wrested  it 
from  some  lawful  owner.  When,  therefore,  and  how  did  this 
happen  ? 

**  It  is  known  perfectly  well  when  and  how  Julius  Caesar  landed 
in  Britain  and  conquered  it,  taking  the  country  from  the  ancient 
inhabitants.  It  is  well  known,  again,  that  the  Saxons  came  and 
dispossessed  the  Britons  after  the  Romans  had  withdrawn  ;  and  that 
"William  the  Conqueror  landed  with  his  Normans  in  England,  won 
the  battle  of  Hastings,  and  subdued  the  Saxons.  From  whom, 
therefore,  did  the  Popes  take  the  territories  which  make  up  the 
Roman  States  ?    and  when  did  the  usurpation  occur  ?"     This  is  a 
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question  which  Protestants  find  themselves  quite  unable  to  answer. 
Yet  "  if  no  one  can  point  to  any  definite  time  when  the  Popes 
acquired  this  power,  it  is  a  proof  that  it  was  not  founded  on  robbery 
and  usurpation,  but  that  it  grew  out  of  circumstances,"*  and  that  it 
was  the  natural  fruit,  as  it  were,  of  the  soil  that  bore  it. 

And  so  in  truth  it  was.  The  assertions  of  Fleury  and 
others,  that  it  had  its  origin  from  the  donations  of  Pepin  and 
Charlemagne  in  the  eighth  century  are  manifestly  false.  Tliere 
are  numerous  tokens  of  its  existence  many  years  before. 
Pepin  himself  called  his  o\vn  acts  only  an  act  of  restitution  ; 
he  did  but  give  back  to  the  Roman  Pontiff  what  Astolph,  the 
Lombard  king,  had  unjustly  seized  from  him.  Nearly  thirty- 
years  before  Pepin  had  crossed  the  Alps  to  fight  against  the 
Lombards,  the  Italians  had  risen  up  to  resist  the  iconoclastic 
decree  of  Leo  the  Isaurian,  and  had  proceeded  to  elect  their 
own  rulers  and  magistrates,  and  to  place  themselves  under  the 
special  protection  of  the  Popes ;  and  when,  on  the  approach  of 
the  Lombards  under  King  Luitprand,  Gregory  IL  sent  to  ask 
for  help  from  Charles  Martel,  who,  under  the  title  of  Mayor 
of  the  Palace,  was  really  exercising  that  sovereignty  over 
France  which  was  nominally  enjoyed  by^  the  Merovingian 
king,  Thierry  IV.,  he  seems  to  have  treated  with  him  far 
more  as  one  monarch  might  with  another,  than  as  the  lieute- 
nant or  deputy  of  another  potentate.  Pressed  by  these  facts, 
some  authors  will  consent  to  go  back  as  far  as  the  pontificate 
of  the  first  Gregory,  and  say,  that  it  was  during  his  reign, 
when  the  Lombards  and  other  barbarians  were  pressing  upon 
Rome,  and  the  Eastern  emperors  were  too  much  harassed  by 
their  wars  with  the  Persians  to  render  their  western  subjects 
any  efficient  aid,  that  the  temporal  power  of  the  Roman  pon- 
tiffs had  its  first  beginnings.  But  even  here  too  the  Catholic 
student  of  history  must  protest  against  the  accuracy  of  such  a 
statement;  not  only  because  of  the  many  acts  of  civil  juris- 
diction that  have  been  recorded  of  earlier  Popes,  even  from  the 
days  of  St.  Gelasius  and  St.  Symmachus  at  the  close  of  the 
fifth  ceiitury,  but  also  because  it  is  clear  from  the  testimony 
of  St.  Gregory  himself,  that  though  the  circumstances  of  the 
times  rendered  the  burden  of  the  temporal  power  more  oppres- 
sive to  him  than  it  had  been  to  his  predecessors,  and  though, 
from  the  same  cause,  its  limits  were  doubtless  extended  and 
its  rights  considerably  strengthened  during  his  pontificate, 
yet  the  substance  of  that  power  had  not  been  grasped  by  him- 
self, but  handed  down  to  him  from  another.  The  passages 
in  St.  Gregory's  letters  to  which  we  allude,  and  which  are  to 
be  found  in  Gosselin,  have  been  not  unfrequently  quoted  as 
♦  Clifton  Tracts,  No.  xx.  p.  3. 
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the  testimony  of  a  saint  against  the  principle  of  uniting  tem- 
poral and  spiritual  power  in  the  person  of  the  Pope.  It 
would  be  far  more  just  to  say  that  they  are  a  strong  proof 
of  the  necessity  which  a  wise  and  saintly  Pontiif  recognised 
of  the  temporal  independence  of  his  successors  in  order  to 
the  due  discharge  of  their  high  and  heavenly  office.  A  man 
who  loathed  the  responsibilities  of  temporal  power,  and  the 
frequent  interruption  of  his  spiritual  duties  which  was  in- 
volved in  them,  as  cordially  as  the  first  Gregory  did,  would 
certainly  never  have  consented  to  bear  the  galling  yoke,  had 
he  not  been  conscious  that  there  were  corresponding  spiritual 
advantages  to  be  derived  from  it,  which,  for  the  interests 
of  the  Church  and  of  religion,  he  dared  not  forego.  We 
do  not  mean  that  the  alternative  was  ever  consciously  pre- 
sent to  his  mind,  whether  it  were  more  for  the  honour  and 
glory  of  God  and  the  advancement  of  His  kingdom  upon 
earth,  that  the  Popes  should  have  temporal  power,  or 
should  have  none,  and  that  he  deliberately  chose  the  former; 
on  the  contrary,  we  believe  that  it  came  to  his  hands  as 
a  part  of  the  necessary  office  and  duties  of  the  Bishop  of 
Kome,  and  that  he  would  have  relinquished  it,  had  he  be- 
lieved that  it  was  possible  to  do  so  without  a  dereliction  of 
duty  and  without  detriment  to  the  Church ;  in  a  word,  had 
not  the  allwise  counsels  of  God  over-ruled  his  own  private 
desires,  and  made  the  discharge  of  these  offices  compulsory 
upon  him.  But  however  this  may  be,  the  fact  is  certain,  that 
in  Gregory's  time  the  temporal  power  of  the  Popes  was  very 
considerable.  "  The  Bishop  of  this  place,"  he  says,  "  is  so  oc- 
cupied with  external  cares,  that  one  might  almost  doubt  whe- 
ther he  fills  the  post  of  a  shepherd  of  souls  or  of  an  earthly 
prince."  His  negotiations  with  the  Lombards  were  so  im- 
portant and  so  frequent,  that  we  find  him  complaining  that, 
as  a  punishment  for  his  sins,  he  is  rather  the  Bishop  of  the 
Lombards  than  of  the  Romans.  And  this  was  not  merely 
because  of  the  moral,  or,  with  the  story  of  St.  Leo  and  Gesneric 
and  Attila  before  our  eyes,  should  we  not  rather  say  superna- 
tural influence  which  might  be  looked  for  from  any  intercession 
for  peace  that  was  urged  by  one  possessed  of  so  sacred  a  cha- 
racter, but  because  he  was  really  invested  with  the  chief 
authority  in  the  city,  temporal  as  well  as  spiritual ;  for  at  one 
time  we  hear  him  giving  directions  about  the  public  granaries, 
and  at  another  about  military  arrangements ;  matters  which 
clearly  belong  to  civil  rather  than  to  ecclesiastical  officers,  or 
to  ecclesiastics  only  by  virtue  of  some  civil  office  with  which 
they  are  entrusted.  It  is  to  be  observed  too,  that  the  exer- 
cise of  this  authority  was  not  confined  to  the  city  of  Rome  ;  it 
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extended  as  far  as  Naples,  to  which  city  St.  Gregory  sent  a 
magistrate,  by  name  Constantius,  to  superintend  its  defence ; 
another  magistrate  too,  by  name  Leontius,  he  sent  as  governor 
to  Nepi,  and  the  letter  is  still  extant  in  which  he  charges  the 
people  of  that  place  to  render  a  willing  obedience  to  the  new 
officer  he  had  sent  them,  and  adds  that  any  resistance  which 
may  be  offered  to  him  will  be  the  same  as  resistance  offered 
immediately  to  himself.  Now  it  is  certain  that  these  cities 
were  duly  provided  with  bishops  of  their  own  ;  so  that  the 
power  exercised  by  Gregory  is  not  a  mere  example  of  the 
influence  which  in  those  days  was  very  commonly  gained  by 
each  Christian  bishop  within  his  own  see,  by  reason  of  his 
virtues  and  his  talents,  over  the  minds  of  his  fellow-citizens 
and  even  of  his  rulers  ;  it  was  something  far  more  extensive, 
and  it  was  special  to  the  Bishop  of  Rome.  At  the  same  time 
we  do  not  pretend  to  say  that  Gregory  exercised  these  various 
functions  as  an  independent  sovereign ;  on  the  contrary,  he 
seems  in  one  place  expressly  to  call  himself  an  officer  of  the 
Emperor,  or  at  least  he  certainly  compares  himself  to  one  of 
those  officers,  which  he  would  not  have  done  had  he  consi- 
dered his  position  to  be  that  of  a  prince  ruling  in  his  own 
right.  But  we  are  here  speaking  only  of  i\ie  fact  of  temporal 
power  of  a  very  considerable  character  having  been  exercised 
by  the  Popes ;  and  we  say  that  this  fact  dates  not  from  the 
time  of  Gregory  the  Second  at  the  beginning  of  the  eighth 
century,  nor  even  from  Gregory  the  First  in  the  end  of  the 
sixth,  but  from  a  period  far  anterior  to  either.  Constantino 
may  not,  indeed,  have  been  conscious  of  any  such  motive  him- 
self, but  we  cannot  doubt  that  the  removal  of  the  seat  of  em- 
pire from  Rome  to  Constantinople  w^as  ordered  by  God's  pro- 
vidence for  this  special  end,  the  free  development  of  a  power 
the  germ  of  which  already  existed,  and  which  in  its  maturity 
was  destined  to  form  the  bulwark  both  of  society  and  religion 
during  so  many  centuries.  It  almost  looks  as  though  the 
kings  and  princes  of  those  days  had  felt  by  a  kind  of  instinct 
that  it  was  not  fitting  that  their  throne  should  be  established 
in  a  place  where  was  a  throne  of  such  higher  and  more  sacred 
a  nature,  the  throne  of  an  universal  monarchy,  which  their 
predecessors  had  vainly  striven  to  destroy  in  its  infancy,  but 
which  had  now  survived  three  centuries  of  persecution,  was 
beginning  to  fill  the  whole  earth,  and  to  \^hich  they  them- 
selves had  just  consented  to  do  homage.  Not  only  does  Con- 
stantino retire  from  Rome  and  build  another  capital  else- 
where, as  soon  as  the  public  and  legal  existence  of  the  Chris- 
tian Church  is  recognised  ;  but  not  even  any  of  the  barbarians 
who  conquered  Italy  afterwards  ever  dared  to  place  his  seat  of 
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empire  in  the  Eternal  City ;  Vandals,  Goths,  Lombards,  one 
and  all,  restrained  by  some  mysterious  power,  withdrew  from 
the  richest  and  fairest  city  in  their  dominions,  and  chose  rather 
to  establish  their  court  in  Pavia,  in  Ravenna,  or  Milan. 

We  believe,  then,  that  it  is  impossible  to  mark  with  accu- 
racy the  precise  epoch  of  every  stage  of  growth  in  the  temporal 
power  of  the  Popes,  because  that  power  was  not  the  work  of 
man,  but  of  God  ;  and  secret  and  almost  imperceptible  grada- 
tions are  the  ordinary  characteristics  of  the  works  of  God,  as 
well  in  nature  as  in  grace.  First  came  temporal  possessions ; 
money,  jewels,  provisions,  and  other  goods  of  this  kind,  for  the 
use  of  the  Church  and  of  the  poor,  were  laid  at  the  feet  of  the 
successors  of  St.  Peter,  even  in  the  darkest  days  of  persecu- 
tion ;  next,  rich  estates  were  given  them  ;  then,  with  land  came 
naturally  a  certain  degree  of  civil  influence  and  authority  ; 
then  a  variety  of  causes  co-operated  to  increase  this  influence, 
to  extend  it,  and  to  give  it  form ;  the  wisdom,  disinterested- 
ness, and  great  personal  holiness  of  the  Roman  pontiffs,  the 
natural  gratitude  and  earnest  desire  of  the  people,  who  saw 
how  deeply  they  were  indebted  to  their  spiritual  rulers ;  and 
lastly,  the  imbecility  and  perverseness  of  the  Greek  emperors, 
all  tended  to  create,  or  rather  to  consolidate,  this  temporal 
power,  and  to  make  it  such  as  we  now  find  it.  "  Italy  dropped 
from  the  hands  of  the  emperors  ;  it  was  not  torn  from  them/*^ 
The  Popes  were  in  the  end  constrained  to  appropriate  what 
was  voluntarily  offered  them  by  the  people,  what  the  incapa- 
city of  the  degenerate  occupants  of  the  imperial  throne  had 
virtually  abandoned,  and  what  nothing  but  the  vivifying  power 
of  the  Church  was  able  to  preserve  from  tlie  total  ruin  wliich 
then  threatened  it.  This  is  the  true  account  of  tlie  Papal 
sovereignty  over  the  States  of  the  Church. 

"  The  Popes,"  says  Dr.  Miley,  in  his  interesting  and  valuable 
History  of  the  Papal  States,  "  were  the  first  wlio  ever  reigned  hy 
op'mion.  Opinion  was  the  force  wliich  carried  them  to  the  throne. 
Never  did  Caesar,  or  Sylla,  or  Trajan,  achieve  by  tlie  sword  such 
victories  as  the  Popes  won  by  opinion.  By  opinion,  tlie  eternal  city 
was  saved  in  the  time  of  St.  Gregory  the  Great,  when  all  the  rest  of 

Italy  lay  prostrate,  and  was  on  all  sides  forsaken  and  ruined 

At  a  time  when  every  other  governing  authority  lay  prostrate  or 
had  disappeared  altogedier,  tlie  power  of  the  Popes  rose  amidst  the 
weltering  scene  of  wreck  and  confusion,  serene  and  terrible  even  to  the 
most  ruthless  tyrants  and  infuriated  barbarians.  It  rose  like  a  rock, 
immovable  amidst  the  chaos  of  society.  It  was  the  £egis  of  order, 
the  protection  of^the  weak  from  the  mighty.  Charity,  light,  were 
with  it,  and  the  peace  of  God,  which,  diffused  in  the  iieart,  cured 
every  pain,  and  healed  even  the  wounds  and  bruises  of  memory. 
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By  such  arts  as  these,  it  was,  and  not  by  intrigue,  or  arms,  or  am- 
bition,  that  the  Pontiffs  at  length  became  kings  de  jure,  as  they  had, 
been  the  kings  de  facto  of  Rome  audits  immediately  dependent  pro- 
vince for  centuries."* 

Indeed,  so  far  from  there  being  any  truth  in  the  ordinary 
Protestant  assertion  that  the  dynasty  of  the  Popes  had  its 
origin  from  their  own  personal  ambition,  and  from  an  ex- 
aggerated idea  which  they  had,  and  which  they  laboured  to 
instil  into  others,  of  the  character  of  the  powers  with  which 
they  were  invested  from  on  high,  it  is  very  remarkable  how 
uniformly  the  most  important  steps  towards  the  establish- 
ment of  that  dynasty  were  taken  during  the  reign  of  Popes 
whose  private  characters  were  most  strongly  opposed  to  the 
possession  of  any  such  power.  We  have  already  seen  this 
in  the  instance  of  Gregory  I. ;  it  is  equally  observable  also 
in  the  second  pontiff  of  that  name.  Gregory  II.  recognised, 
as  clearly  as  it  was  possible  to  recognise,  and  insisted  upon  to 
others,  the  distinction  between  the  two  powers,  temporal  and 
spiritual.  He  laboured  also  as  zealously  as  any  of  his  prede- 
cessors, and  as  long  as  he  could,  to  support  the  declining  power 
of  the  empire ;  and  yet  it  is  undeniable  that  it  was  precisely 
in  his  reign  that  the  temporal  power  of  the  Popes  received  a 
most  important  development. 

"  Know,  O  Emperor,"  wrote  this  Pontiff  to  the  Emperor  Leo, 
"  that  the  dogmas  of  holy  Church  do  not  belong  to  emperors,  but  to 
bishops ;  and  therefore  it  is  that  bishops  are  set  over  the  government 
of  the  Church,  and  abstain  from  meddling  with  matters  of  state  ;  let 
emperors,  then,  observe  a  similar  abstinence  from  matters  ecclesi- 
astical, and  only  administer  what  has  been  entrusted  to  their  care  .  .  . 
As  a  bishop  has  no  power  of  inspecting  the  palace  and  conferring 
regal  dignities,  so  has  the  Emperor  no  right  to  extend  his  authority 
over  the  Church,  and  to  interfere  with  the  election  of  the  clergy  .  .  . 
Let  each  of  us  remain  in  the  vocation  in  which  God  has  called  us." 
And  writing  to  the  Doge  of  Venice,  he  exhorts  him  so  to  arrange 
matters,  that  Ravenna  may  be  restored  to  the  Emperor,  and  that 
"  we  may  be  able  by  God's  help  to  remain  faithful  in  the  service  of 
the  state  and  of  the  empire,  discharging  with  zeal  the  duties  our  holy 
faith  imposes  upon  us." 

It  is  clear,  then,  that  any  steps  taken  by  this  Pope,  which 
ultimately  tended  to  sever  Rome  and  other  parts  of  Italy  from 
all  connexion  with  the  Emperor,  and  to  make  a  separate  state 
of  them,  to  be  ruled  by  the  Popes  themselves,  were  not  taken 
in  consequence  of  any  confusion  of  ideas  in  the  mind  of  the 
holy  Bishop  between  the  temporal  and  the  spiritual  powers, 
nor  yet  from  any  feelings  of  worldly  pride  and  ambition,  but 
•  Vol.  i.  p.  335. 
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from  the  imperative  force  of  circumstances,  and  in  spite  of  his 
own  personal  repugnance.  M.  Gosselin  has  ably  vindicated 
the  character  of  his  successor  also,  the  third  Gregory,  in  whose 
time  the  independence  of  the  Roman  states  may  almost  be  said 
to  have  been  complete  ;  for  it  is  during  this  reign,  for  the  first 
time,  that  the  Romans  are  called  *'  God's  peculiar  people,"  a 
title  which,  since  it  could  not  certainly  have  been  applied  to 
them  in  a  spiritual  sense  (in  which  sense  all  are  now  God's 
people ;  there  is  no  longer  the  distinction  between  Jew  and 
Gentile),  can  only  have  referred  to  the  fact  that  their  tempo- 
ral affairs  also  were  administered  by  the  Vicar  of  Christ. 

It  is  then  a  mere  dry,  technical,  and  antiquarian  question, 
to  attempt  to  settle  with  minuteness  the  precise  instant  at 
which  the  Popes  became  temporal  sovereigns  ;  one  thing  is 
certain,  that  long  before  they  w^ere  possessed  of  the  actual  ter- 
ritory of  the  states,  they  had  become  invested  with,  and  had 
admirably  discharged  the  highest  and  most  onerous  functions 
of  kings.  There  is  another  question,  however,  which  has  been 
very  frequently  asked  during  the  last  half  dozen  years,  and 
which  is  far  more  important  ; — whether  this  arrangement,  so 
venerable  for  its  antiquity,  and  so  beneficial  in  its  results,  is 
in  any  way  essential  to  the  Church;  whether  in  these  latter 
days  it  would  not  be  better  to  alter  it,  and  to  effect  a  complete 
separation  between  the  Church  and  the  State,  so  that  the 
patriarch  of  the  Christian  world  should  not  be  himself  a  so- 
vereign, but  only  the  subject  of  some  other  sovereign,  or  a 
citizen  of  some  Utopian  republic.  This  latter  question  has 
been  not  only  mooted  by  the  infidel  demagogues  of  the  day, 
but  has  been  dressed  up  by  them  in  such  attractive  and  would- 
be  Christian  colours,  that  many  very  well-intentioned  but  ill- 
instructed  Catholics  have  been  tempted  to  answer  it  in  the 
affirmative.  They  have  allowed  their  imaginations  to  be  cap- 
tivated by  the  pleasing  picture  of  a  pontiff  utterly  unembar- 
rassed by  worldly  affairs,  and  able,  therefore,  to  devote  his 
undivided  energies  to  the  one  only  subject  of  governing  the 
Church  ;  and  they  have  not  stopped  to  consider  whether  or 
not  the  proposed  measure  would  really  produce  this  desired 
result.  Of  course  every  one  knows  tliat  the  temporal  sove- 
reignty of  the  Popes  is  not,  in  the  strict  sense  of  the  term, 
essential  to  the  Church: 

*'  The  Pope  would  be  just  as  much  Pope  if  he  was  not  a  king,  as 
he  is  now.  He  was  a  Pope  before  he  was  a  king,  and  would  still  be 
Pope,  though  he  sl)ou]d  cease  to  be  a  king.  He  is  Pope  because  he 
has  succeeded  to  the  spiritual  power  of  the  Apostle  St.  Peter,  whom 
our  blessed  Lord  made  head  of  His  Church  ;  and  who,  though  he 
became  Bishop  of  Rome,  and  so  Pope,_never  had  any  temporal 
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power,  or  owned  or  ruled  one  foot  of  land.  And  so  was  it  with 
many  of  those  who  succeeded  him."* 

And  so  might  it  be  again  to-morrow  if  God  so  willed,  and  the 
Church  would  still  remain,  and  the  promise  still  be  verified, 
that  **  the  gates  of  hell  should  not  prevail  against  it."  But 
God  has  not  so  willed  it.  He  has  given  the  head  of  His  Church 
a  territory  of  his  own,  thereby  enabling  him  to  maintain  a 
position  of  independence,  and  to  work  out  the  supernatural 
ends  for  which  he  is  appointed  by  means  of  ordinary  and  na- 
tural instruments ;  and  the  question  now  is,  whether  it  would 
be  for  the  interests  of  religion  that  these  natural  instruments 
should  be  withdrawn,  and  that  we  should  trust  to  the  miracu- 
lous interference  of  divine  providence  to  secure  the  continued 
independence  of  the  Church's  action,  or  ratlier  (for  we  need 
not  enter  upon  the  abstract  question,  which  we  are  not  com- 
petent to  decide,  as  to  what  is  absolutely  best  and  most  desir- 
able ;  but)  would  Christians  of  the  present  day  be  justified 
in  actively  promoting,  or  dare  they  even  tamely  acquiesce, 
supposing  them  to  have  the  means  of  effectual  resistance,  in 
the  separation  of  this  temporal  power  from  the  dignity  of  the 
Bishop  of  Rome  ? 

There  are  two  ways  by  which  we  may  learn  what  are  the 
proper  and  natural  consequences  of  any  system  or  institution. 
The  one  is  by  examining  it  in  its  essence,  in  the  fundamental 
idea  on  which  it  is  built,  and  noting  what  consequences  seem 
necessarily  to  flow  from  this  idea  ;  the  other,  by  observing  it 
in  action,  in  history,  and  seeing  what  consequences  it  has,  as 
a  matter  of  fact,  uniformly  produced.  Now  we  believe  that 
the  temporal  sovereignty  of  the  Popes,  when  tried  by  either 
of  these  tests,  will  be  found  to  be  only  a  natural  and  necessary- 
consequence  of  the  spiritual  supremacy  with  which  they  are 
invested.  The  Pope  is  the  common  Father  of  all  the  faithful 
dispersed  throughout  the  world  ;  he  has  to  legislate  in  spiritual 
matters  for  the  equal  good  of  all ;  he  embraces  all  with  the 
same  paternal  affection  ;  it  is  his  office  to  direct,  to  exhort, 
and  to  rebuke  all,  whether  kings  or  subjects,  by  the  same 
unerring  rule  of  God's  law.  There  is,  therefore,  a  manifest 
impropriety  in  his  being  in  a  position  of  special  dependence 
upon  some  one  of  this  world's  rulers  ;  the  mere  fitness  of 
things  seems  absolutely  to  require  that  he  should  occupy  a 
neutral  and  independent  territory,  where  the  impartiality  of 
his  judgments  would  be  above  suspicion.  Were  it  otherwise, 
it  is  obvious  to  remark  that  it  would  be  impossible  (humanly- 
speaking)  that  those  judgments  should  command  respect  and 
obedience.  We  have  seen  ourselves,  how,  at  a  time  when, 
I    *  Clifton  Tracts,  No.  xvii.  p.  2. 
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though  still  a  sovereign,  he  was  a  temporary  exile  from  his 
own  dominions,  men  urged  it  as  an  apology  for  neglecting  his 
commands,  and  even  questioning  their  authenticity,  that  they 
were  not  to  be  accounted  his  own,  for  that  he  was  residing  in 
a  foreign  land,  receiving  the  hospitality  of  a  foreign  king,  and 
therefore  altogether  dependent  upon  his  will.  This  objection, 
we  say,  was  urged  again  and  again  during  the  residence  of  the 
present  Pontiff  at  Gaeta,  where  yet  he  enjoyed  all  that  free- 
dom and  independence  of  action  which  rightly  belonged  to 
him  as  a  sovereign,  and  was  surrounded  by  all  the  diplomatic 
corps,  the  representatives  of  foreign  nations,  precisely  the 
same  as  if  he  had  been  in  his  own  court  on  the  Quirinal. 
What  would  be  said,  then,  if  the  Pope,  instead  of  being  a 
mere  temporary  guest  in  a  territory  not  his  own,  were  habitu- 
ally the  subject  of  another  power  ?  Common  sense  is  sufficient 
to  tell  us  that  the  cry  of  intimidation  and  undue  influence 
would  be  incessant ;  every  prince  who  considered  himself 
aggrieved  by  some  act  or  judgment  of  the  Pope  would  at 
once  declare  that  he  did  not  regard  that  act  as  genuine ;  the 
Pope  was  not  a  free  agent ;  he  would  appeal  from  the  Pope 
in  bondage,  or  at  least  under  a  certain  degree  of  moral  co- 
ercion, real  or  supposed,  to  the  Pope  at  liberty  and  in  inde- 
pendence. Thus  a  due  consideration  even  of  the  mere  funda- 
mental idea  of  the  Papacy,  as  the  supreme  governing  power  in 
Christ's  Church  upon  earth,  seems  to  shew  an  absolute  neces- 
sity for  the  temporal  sovereignty  that  is  annexed  to  it.  His- 
tory also  leads  us  to  the  same  conclusion.  The  temporal 
power  was  not,  indeed,  contemporaneous  with  the  spiritual ; 
the  one  was  immediately  from  God,  of  divine  institution ;  the 
other  was  only  a  consequence  of  that  institution.  It  came 
later;  but  it  came  naturally  and  certainly,  as  an  effect  follows 
its  cause.  It  was  necessary  that  certain  impediments  should 
first  be  removed,  that  the  social  and  political  state  of  the  world 
should  be  previously  disposed  to  receive  it;  but  the  root  of 
the  matter  was  there  from  the  very  first,  and  it  only  required 
time  and  the  co-operation  of  favourable  circumstances  to  effect 
its  complete  development.  And  this  is  the  true  explanation 
of  that  phenomenon  which  is  so  perplexing  to  our  adversaries, 
the  perpetual  existence  of  the  papal  sovereignty.  Again  and 
again  have  they  rejoiced  over  its  supposed  downfiiU  :  "  Now, 
at  least,"  they  have  said,  "  it  has  fallen  for  ever,  it  is  finally 
submerged ;  we  shall  hear  no  more  of  it."  But  wait  a  few 
short  years,  perhaps  only  a  few  months,  and  the  disappointed 
prophets  are  doomed  to  see  it  rise  again,  full  of  life  and  youth- 
ful vigour  ;  it  is  ''  ever  dying,  yet  fated  not  to  die."  All  other 
thrones,  having  nothing  but  an  earthly  foundation,  fall  sooner 
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or  later,  one  after  the  other,  either  through  a  process  of  inter- 
nal exhaustion  and  decay,  or  by  the  pressure  of  external  force  ; 
tlie  Papacy  alone  seems  to  be  exempt  from  this  common  law; 
it  survives  all  vicissitudes,  and  is  ever  rising  out  of  all  its  diffi- 
culties, living  and  triumphant.  "  The  proudest  royal  houses 
are  but  of  yesterday,"  says  Mr.  Macaulay,  "  when  compared 
with  the  line  of  the  supreme  Pontiffs ;  the  republic  of  Venice 
is  modern  when  compared  with  the  Papacy  ;  and  the  Republic 
of  Venice  is  gone,  and  the  Papacy  remains."  Why  is  this, 
but  because  the  temporal  sovereignty  of  the  Popes  has  its 
roots  in  something  more  stable,  more  lasting  than  any  other 
sovereignty  that  ever  existed  ?  We  know  with  certainty  that 
the  spiritual  kingdom  of  which  the  Popes  are  at  the  head  can 
never  fail ;  and  the  fact  that  the  temporal  dominion  which  is 
connected  with  it  has  stood  the  brunt  of  thirteen  or  fourteen 
centuries,  has  displayed  a  degree  of  enduring  existence  and 
immutability  such  as  is  not  to  be  found  in  the  annals  of  any 
other  kingdom  in  the  world,  surely  warrants  us  in  concluding 
that  this  union  between  the  temporal  and  the  spiritual  is  some- 
thing more  than  accidental ;  that  the  temporal  draws  life  and 
vigour  from  its  connexion  with  tlie  spiritual,  and  that  they 
are  in  fact  intimately  and  essentially  knit  up  together. 

Or  let  us  look  at  it  again  from  another  point  of  view  ;  let 
us  see  what  results  the  bitterest  enemies  of  the  Christian  faith 
have  always  promised  themselves  from  any  revolution  which 
should  effect  a  separation  between  the  two,  and  the  most 
timid  and  ignorant  amongst  us  will  learn  to  misdoubt  perhaps 
the  specious  sophistry  by  which  they  may  have  been  deceived 
into  a  momentary  agreement  with  heretics  and  infidels  upon 
this  subject.  "  The  abolition  of  the  Pope's  temporal  power," 
says  Mazzini  (in  a  letter  published  in  the  Globe  newspaper  of 
August  30,  1849),  "  draws  along  with  it  in  the  minds  of  all 
those  who  understand  the  secret  of  the  papal  authority,  the 
emancipation  of  the  whole  human  race  from  his  spiritual  do- 
minion also."  "  If  only  we  can  gain  possession  of  the  Papal 
States,"  wrote  Frederick  II.  of  Prussia  to  Voltaire,  ''the  game 
is  ours,  and  the  contest  is  ended.  All  the  potentates  of  Europe 
will  refuse  to  recognise  a  Vicar  of  Christ  in  one  who  is  the 
subject  of  another  sovereign,  and  they  will  therefore  create 
patriarchs  each  in  his  own  state.  In  this  way,  all  will  with- 
draw by  degrees  from  the  unity  of  the  Church,  and  will  end 
by  having  each  a  separate  religion,  as  they  already  have  a 
separate  language."  No  one  can  doubt  but  that  this  would 
be  the  natural  result  of  the  loss  of  temporal  sovereignty  by 
the  Bishop  of  Rome ;  and  although  it  is  very  conceivable  that 
Almighty  God  might  supernaturally  overrule  the  course  of 
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events,  so  as  to  bring  good  out  of  evil,  and  although  it  is  of 
faith  that  no  such  result  as  the  'philosophers  of  the  last  century 
so  confidently  predicted  could  possibly  come  to  pass,  yet  surely 
it  is  no  reason  why  we  should  rob  the  Church  of  her  temporal 
power  and  dignity,  because  we  know  that  we  are  not  thereby 
taking  away  her  life.  Indeed,  the  very  fact  that  Frederick  II. 
and  Voltaire,  and  others  of  their  school,  have  always  hated  the 
civil  power  of  the  Popes,  and  laboured  to  overthrow  it,  should 
of  itself  make  us  suspect  its  importance  and  true  value.  What 
such  men  as  "VVickliffe  and  Arnold  of  Brescia  in  olden  times, 
and  the  Protestants,  Jansenists,  and  deists  of  later  date,  and 
(though  last,  not  least)  the  political  demagogues  and  secret 
societies  of  our  own  days,  denounce  so  bitterly,  and  are  so 
anxious  to  overturn,  must  certainly  be  worth  defending. 

Moreover,  we  should  remember  that  those  who  talk  of  the 
desirableness  of  restoring  the  Papacy  to  its  primitive  modera- 
tion and  simplicity  in  this  matter  betray  no  anxiety  (and  have 
not  the  power,  even  if  they  had  the  will)  to  carry  the  rest  of 
society  back  to  the  same  primitive  model.  On  this  point  they 
are  ready  to  forget  and  to  disown  what  is  their  favourite  topic 
on  every  other  subject,  that  most  ambiguous  yet  perpetually 
recurring  word,  progress.  They  seem  to  overlook  or  to  be 
unconscious  of  the  natural  harmony  which  should  pervade 
the  whole  social  system,  and  see  no  inconsistency  in  being 
clamorous  advocates  for  the  most  liberal  expansion  in  some 
elements  of  that  system,  whilst  to  others  they  would  deny 
all  liberty  of  growth  whatever.  Manual  labour  must  give 
way  to  new  inventions  in  machinery;  railroads  must  super- 
sede horses;  fresh  improvements  may  be  introduced  day  after 
day  into  all  the  arts  and  sciences  ;  nay,  still  more,  the  very 
science  of  government  must  receive  fresh  development ;  ab- 
solute monarchies  must  give  way  to  constitutional  ones ;  ewevy 
vestige  of  feudalism  must  disappear  before  the  triumphant 
march  of  parliaments  and  "the  representative  system:"  but 
one  thing  alone  amid  this  universal  advance  is  destined  to 
stand  still,  must  never  dare  to  put  forth  a  new  shoot  and  to 
grow  and  strengthen,  to  wit,  the  Papacy.  The  Bishops  of 
Rome  must  remain  what  they  were  in  the  days  of  Nero  and 
Diocletian  ;  without  endowments,  without  palaces,  without 
officers,  without  temporal  dignity  and  power.  The  changed 
conditions  of  civil  and  political  life  require  no  corresponding 
change  in  the  ecclesiastical ;  what  was  right  and  sufficient 
when  the  Church  was  in  her  infancy,  and  slowly  gathering 
souls  into  the  true  fold,  first  one  and  then  another,  is  right 
and  sufficient  still,  though  "  the  place  of  her  tent  be  enlarged 
and  her  cords  lengthened,"  and  she  be  in  a  position  no  longer 
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to  make  her  impressions  upon  society  through  the  medium  of 
individuals,  but  lather,  by  an  opposite  process,  upon  individuals 
through  society. 


CATHOLIC  NOVELISTS. 

Lad?/  Bird:  a  Tale.  By  Lady  Georgiana  Fullerton.  London, 

Moxon. 
Bertha ;  or  the  Pope  and  the  Emperor :  an  Historical  Tale, 

By  W.  B.  Maccabe,  Esq.     Dublin,  Duffy. 

"VVe  had  occasion  a  few  months  ago*  to  review  the  peculiar 
opportunities  for  good  or  evil  enjoyed  by  the  novelist.  His 
easy  access  to  impressible  minds,  in  their  least  wary  moods  ;  his 
gay  attire  ;  the  fascination  of  his  manner  or  his  subject,  make 
him  one  of  the  most  useful  or  the  most  dangerous  companions 
of  the  idle  hours  of  youth.  He  is  powerful  for  good  or  evil, 
for  heaven  or  hell,  as  he  uses  his  rare  and  almost  irresponsible 
influence;  he  may  enervate,  or  he  may  strengthen  and  brace; 
he  may  sanctify  or  corrupt  the  young  ingenuous  mind ;  and 
all  the  while  he  is  himself  so  remote  from  observation,  so  se- 
cluded from  the  operation  of  public  opinion  (within  very  wide 
limits  indeed),  that  more  than  an  ordinary  love  of  truth  and 
virtue  seems  requisite  to  secure  him  from  adopting  a  false 
and  unhealthy  tone. 

The  works  at  the  head  of  our  present  article  suggest  an 
analogous  view  of  the  duties  and  the  temptations,  the  advan- 
tages and  the  perils  of  the  Catholic  writer  of  fiction.  Such 
is  the  altered  position  of  the  Catholic  body  in  England,  that, 
emerging  from  its  long  and  dignified  privacy,  it  now  aspires 
to  the  possession  of  a  literature  of  its  own  ;  and  sometimes 
not  unsuccessfully.  It  has  its  weekly  newspapers,  and  its  peri- 
odicals, monthly  and  quarterly  ;  its  clubs  and  guilds  and  lite- 
rary institutes;  its  publishers  are  men  of  established  reputation 
even  in  the  fastidious  quarters  of  metropolitan  fashion  ;  poetry 
and  fiction,  learning  and  clever  writing,  are  ranked  among  its 
newly -recovered  ornaments  and  means  of  success.  We  are 
well  aware,  indeed,  that  there  are  some  unamiable  critics  who 
believe  that  the  printing-press  is  destined  never  to  become  an 
assistance,  but  always  to  remain,  as  at  first,  a  trial  and  an 
obstruction  to  Catholic  principles.  We  confess,  however,  that 
we  are  more  sanguine,  as  well  as  more  grateful  for  what  has 
been  already  accomplished  for  us  by  the  press.  And  antici- 
pating a  still  wider  field  for  our  literary  efforts,  as  new  and 
untried  opportunities  are  presented,  we  deem  it  of  the  last 

*  Rambler,  June  1852. 
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importance  that  our  literary  labourers,  particularly  in  the  de- 
partment of  fiction,  should  understand  what  is  expected  of 
them,  and  what  may  come  amiss  from  them  ;  so  that,  with  full 
consciousness  of  their  position  in  all  its  circumstances,  they 
may  be  qualified  to  render  good  service  to  the  illustration  and 
the  defence  of  religion. 

Controversy  we  should  be  inclined  absolutely  to  exclude 
from  the  province  of  legitimate  fiction.  The  incongruity  is  too 
apparent  to  require  insisting  on  between  the  scholastic  syl- 
logism applied  to  the  doctrines  of  faith  and  the  conversation 
of  modern  drawing-rooms ;  between  the  decrees  of  a  general 
council  and  the  walks  and  talks  of  lovers.  A  novel  must  of 
necessity  be  principally  concerned  with  society  on  its  secular 
side ;  and  above  all,  it  seems  to  be  an  established  law  in  such 
compositions  that  their  interest  must  needs  be  made  to  turn 
chiefly  on  the  mutual  influence  of  the  sexes  on  each  other. 
In  either  respect  the  introduction  of  general  controversy  is 
incongruous  and  unsuitable ;  lowering  the  dignity  of  its  own 
character,  without  any  return  but  the  deterioration  of  the 
portrait  of  manners  ;  spoiling  the  story,  as  it  is  popularly  ex- 
pressed, without  any  substantial  gain  to  the  cause  of  truth. 

But  while  we  should  be  inclined  to  prohibit  the  Catholic 
writer  of  fiction  from  entering  upon  the  domain  of  contro- 
verted doctrine,  we  would  not  therefore  terminate  the  relations 
of  his  art  to  religion  and  sound  morality.  He  undertakes  to 
portray  human  nature  in  many  various  phases :  joy,  sorrow, 
love,  rivalry,  jealousy,  disappointment,  and  innumerable  other 
states  and  circumstances  of  human  character,  are  the  materials 
of  his  composition.  He  depicts  men  and  women  either  as  he 
actually  finds  them  behaving  themselves  in  the  battle  of  life,  or 
as  he  conceives  that  they  ought  to  behave  ;  their  springs  of 
action,  their  principles  of  conduct,  must  be  brought  out  by  their 
deportment  and  language  in  every  possible  variety  of  incident 
that  may  befal  them.  Here  a  rare  and  noble  opportunity  is 
oflTered  for  representing  the  true  bearing  of  Catholic  faith  and 
teaching  on  the  necessities  of  human  nature  ;  for  exhibiting  its 
adaptation  to  human  infirmity ;  its  strengthening,  correcting, 
reforming,  consoling,  and  elevating  influences.  Its  pure  and 
stainless  morality  ;  its  lofty  self-denial ;  its  philosophical  basis, 
as  a  means  of  mental  education,  in  -the  widest  sense  of  the 
word ;  its  many-sided  and  tender  charity, — all  are  capable  of 
illustration  in  the  course  of  an  ordinary  tale  of  fiction.  And, 
without  an  obtrusive  or  constrained  manner  of  drawing  atten- 
tion to  them,  or  forcing  them  into  notice,  they  may  be  made 
to  seem  no  more  than  the  spontaneous  suggestions  of  the  wri- 
ter's own  accomplished  mind  ;  the  source  from  which  he  derives 
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them  will  occur  only  to  those  who  are  as  familiar  as  himself 
with  the  same  origin  of  generous  and  elevated  sentiments. 
Thus  a  healthy  and  sound  tone  will  be  communicated  to  the 
minds  of  his  readers  through  the  medium  of  their  amuse- 
ment ;  to  minds  which  perhaps  would  be  closed  at  once  to  the 
approach  of  Christian  instruction  in  any  less  unpretending  or 
less  attractive  form. 

And  here  two  classes  of  readers  seem  to  present  themselves 
to  the  influence  of  the  Catholic  author  of  fiction.  There  is  the 
youth  of  his  own  religion,  inexperienced,  susceptible  of  deli- 
cate and  lasting  impressions,  as  youth  alone  is.  It  is  surely  a 
great  and  responsible  duty  to  season  the  pastime  of  such  youth 
with  the  maxims  of  the  Gospel ;  to  make  the  fanciful  crea- 
tions of  his  own  mind  a  channel  of  generous  influence  to  the 
future  generations  of  his  countrymen.  He  supplements,  while 
he  may  not  intrude  on  the  office  of  the  pastor;  he  popularises 
the  lessons  of  the  pulpit  and  the  confessional ;  he  is  the  teacher 
of  manners,  the  master  of  instruction,  without  the  recognised 
authority  or  the  formality  of  the  minister  of  Christ. 

Nor  would  it  be  easy  to  overrate  the  importance  of  his 
relation  to  another  class  of  readers,  consisting  of  persons  who, 
though  alien  to  his  own  religious  belief,  yet  partly  from  motives 
of  idle  curiosity,  partly  perhaps  with  a  laudable  desire  of  learn- 
ing something  of  its  real  nature,  are  attracted  by  the  name  of 
a  Catholic  author  appearing  in  the  garb  of  a  novelist,  to  give 
his  opinions  a  trial.     Here  is  a  golden  opportunity,  possessed 
by  few  controversialists,  of  gaining  a  fair  hearing  for  his  own 
side  of  the  question  ;  an  opportunity  which,  as  we  observed 
before,  is  not  to  be  taken  advantage  of  by  opening  a  formal 
attack  on  the  doctrinal  position  of  his  opponents,  but  by  so 
arranging  his  narrative  and  the  exposition  of  his  own  princi- 
ples, as  to  bring  into  clear  relief  the  true  state  of  the  case  on 
many  subjects,  in  regard  to  which  all  but  Catholics  labour 
under   a   total   misapprehension.      Prejudices   may   thus    be 
cleared  away  at  small  cost ;    valuable   and  new  information 
given  to  many  impartial  minds  ;  clouds  of  error  dispelled,  by 
no  effort  of  words,  but  by  simple  and  honest  description  ;   by 
attributing  correct  motives  to  actions  otherwise  perhaps  indif- 
ferent;  in  a  word,  by  portraying  Catholic  subjects  and  Ca- 
tholic agents  as  they  really  are.     Viewed  in  relation  to  this 
second  and  more  numerous  class  of  readers,  an  essential  quali- 
fication to  be  desired  in  a  Catholic  author  of  fiction  is  the 
disposition  and  the  ability  to  represent  his  subject  fairly ; 
neither  exaggerating  nor  diminishing  the  Catholic  peculiari- 
ties in  it ;  not  obtruding  his  religion  needlessly  on  the  notice 
of  his  readers,  but  scrupulously  abstaining,  on  the  other  hand, 
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from  the  partial,  one-sided  descriptions,  which  are  so  common 

among  writers  of  the  hostile  camp  ;  common  and  mischievous 
errors  must  be  avoided  ;  what  is  exceptional  must  not  be  pro- 
duced as  the  rule ;  a  fair  transcript  of  nature,  at  least,  is  re- 
quired. An  otherwise  excusable  desire  for  effect  must  not 
tempt  him  to  indulge  in  scenes  which  have  no  counterpart 
in  reality,  or  only  at  very  rare  intervals,  if  any  countenance 
is  thereby  given  to  delusions  widely  spread,  and  highly  pre- 
judicial to  Catholic  truth. 

One  example  will  suffice  to  illustrate  our  position  ;  and 
those  who  have  read  Lad?/  Bird  will  at  once  anticipate  the 
one  we  are  about  to  select.  The  universal  belief  among  Pro- 
testants regarding  the  religious  orders  of  the  Catholic  Church 
is,  that  monasteries  and  houses  of  religious  women  are  asylums 
for  desolate  and  broken  hearts,  filled  with  the  victims  of  dis- 
appointed affection,  of  a  cruel  fortune,  or  of  parental  tyranny. 
They  will  not  believe  in  the  possibility  of  a  free  dedication  of 
the  young  and  virgin  heart  to  the  Lord  of  life.  A  "  clothing" 
is  to  them  a  sad  closing  chapter  of  a  domestic  tragedy ;  a  final 
"  profession"  the  desperate  act  of  one  disgusted  with  the 
world,  and  abandoning  it  in  revenge  or  morbid  discontent. 
The  subject  forms  a  staple  commodity  in  most  Protestant 
novels  that  deal  with  Catholic  matters  at  all ;  the  Protestant 
press  sedulously  keeps  alive  the  delusion  ;  the  wide,  wide  Pro- 
testant world  devoutly  believes  and  propagates  it.  One  might 
almost  call  it  the  first  article  of  their  creed  concerning  us  ; 
their  belief  in  it  amounts  to  a  superstition.  Yet,  spite  of  all 
this,  it  is  a  delusion,  contradicted  by  daily  facts,  by  the  ex- 
perience of  every  one  in  the  least  acquainted  with  the  true 
state  of  the  case.  It  is  a  delusion,  moreover,  which  a  Catholic 
writer  of  fiction  has  many  facilities  for  dispelling,  which  he 
can  dispel  perhaps  better  than  another  who  wields  the  more 
ponderous  weapon  of  controversy.  It  is  a  delusion,  therefore, 
which  he  is  in  a  manner  bound  to  aid  in  removing,  for  the  sake 
of  truth,  of  the  holy  orders  of  religion,  and  of  the  mistaken  per- 
sons who  voluntarily  come  under  the  influence  of  his  writing. 

But  it  may  be  said  that  such  sad  histories  of  disappoint- 
ment do  sometimes  occur  ;  mention  may  be  made  of  instances 
like  De  Ranee  and  Ignatius,  and,  in  our  own  day,  Gentili; 
men  who  turned  to  God  after  tasting  the  bitterness  of  an 
unsuccessful  quest  after  earthly  affection  or  earthly  honours. 
We  admit  that  the  case  is  not  altogether  uncommon  ;  we  re- 
joice that  for  such  stricken  souls  there  is  rest  and  peace  in  the 
secluded  homes  of  religion.  But  knowing  how  strong  is  the 
prevailing  opinion  in  the  great  Protestant  world,  that  religion 
is  entirely  supplied  and  kept  alive  by  such  conversions  from 
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the  world,  either  voluntary  or  compulsory,  we  are  inclined  to 
maintain  that  a  writer  of  fiction,  who  can  choose  his  own  model, 
is,  as  we  have  said,  hound  to  take  it  from  the  usual,  and  not 
from  the  exceptional,  condition  of  our  religious  orders ;  just 
as  an  artist,  when  delineating  some  object  for  the  benefit  of 
persons  who  are  not  very  familiar  with  it,  would  naturally 
choose  his  model  among  those  specimens  that  are  possessed 
of  all  the  faculties  and  members  proper  to  the  species  in  ques- 
tion, although  other  specimens  deprived  of  both  might  easily 
be  found.  If  the  monastery  or  convent  of  nuns  is  some- 
times a  haven  after  shipwreck  for  the  forsaken,  disappointed, 
and  weary  heart,  there  are  others  daily  offered  to  the  King  of 
kings  within  their  precincts,  in  all  the  freshness  of  first  and 
heavenly  love.  If  the  world  sometimes  have  the  first  use  of 
what  is  afterwards  surrendered  at  second-hand  to  God,  there 
are  many  bright  and  costly  gems,  undimmed  by  the  breath  of 
human  passion,  transferred  to  the  diadem  of  the  King  of  Vir- 
gins ;  many  rare  and  precious  flowers,  in  their  opening  bloom, 
transplanted  into  the  garden  of  the  Lord,  ere  their  beauty  has 
been  enjoyed  by  the  world,  or  blighted  by  its  pestilential  air. 
Their  history  may  be  wanting  in  the  romantic  effect  which  is 
required  for  a  portrait  of  fiction ;  but  a  Catholic  artist  should 
be  content  to  sacrifice  this  for  the  fulfilment  of  the  office  of 
religious  apologist,  which  he  may  be  said  to  have  taken  upon 
himself. 

We  confess  that  we  should  have  been  better  pleased  with 
Lady  Bird,  if  its  accomplished  authoress  had  concurred  in  this 
view  of  her  privilege,  and  (as  we  consider  it)  her  bounden  duty, 
as  a  Catholic  writer.  In  her  pages  religious  vocation  is  repre- 
sented as  literally  going  a-begging ;  first  one  discarded  lover 
and  then  another,  a  lady  and  a  gentleman,  failing  to  secure  the 
respective  objects  of  their  attachment,  hide  their  mortification 
in  the  vows  of  perfection  ;  while  the  only  instance  of  an  original 
vocation,  in  the  mother  of  the  heroine,  is  described  as  over- 
ruled by  some  external  force,  and  its  abandonment  expiated 
by  a  miserable  life  in  the  world,  passed  in  pain  and  neglect. 

The  career  of  D'Arberg  seems  to  us  peculiarly  open  to  ob- 
jection on  these  grounds.  His  character  is  a  very  clever  por- 
trait, uniting  unusual  strength  with  great  sweetness,  learning 
and  genius  with  unselfish  and  heroic  philanthropy.  He  has 
much  in  common  with  Count  Montalembert.  He  is  brought 
before  us,  curiously  enough,  with  a  story  of  his  early  life, 
which  is  true  of  the  French  nobleman's  brother-in-law,  Mgr. 
de  Merode,  now  one  of  the  Camerieri  partecipanti  of  the 
present  Pope,  of  whom  it  is  told,  that  having  accidentally  given 
offence  to  some  officer  in  Paris,  and  having  been  challenged  by 
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him,  he  refused  to  accept  the  challenge,  but  on  the  very  next 
day  volunteered  into  the  Algerine  army,    in  the  dispatches 
from  which  he  was  twice  named  as  a  model  of  a  young  and 
brave  soldier.*     Were  this  all  then,  were  it  only  that  M. 
D'Arberg  had  begun  life  as  a  military  man,  we  should  not 
quarrel  with  our  authoress  for  afterwards  making  him  a  priest ; 
but  Adrien  has  been  twice  engaged  to  be  married,  and  the 
power  of  his  affection  is  portrayed  in  the  very  liveliest  colours. 
In  his  early  youth  he  is  attached  to  a  cousin  of  his  own,  whose 
premature  death,  we  may  observe  by  the  way,  is  one  of  the 
most  affecting  passages  in  the  book.     When  she  is  removed, 
he  has  occasional   yearnings  after  the  religious  life  ;  but,  at 
the  suggestion  of  his  friends,  attempts  another  matrimonial 
engagement,  and  once  more  fails.     Becoming  acquainted,  by 
means  of  an  accident,  with  Gertrude  Lifford,  the  Lady  Bird 
and  heroine  of  the  tale,  they  mutually  fall  in  love  with  each 
other,  and  her  sick  and  -dying  mother  then  blesses  their  pro- 
posed union.     Gertrude's  father,  however,  a  proud  and  inex- 
orable man,  discards  his  daughter's  suitor  without  even  con- 
sulting her ;  she  flies  precipitately  from  his  house,  and  in  an 
agony  of  resentment  and  despair,  believing  herself  deserted  by 
DArberg,  allows  herself  to  be  united  in  marriage  to  an  im- 
petuous young  musician,   who,   though  engaged   to  another, 
et  had  long  loved  Gertrude  in  secret.     DArberg  meanwhile 
as  retired  to  Paris,  and  is  described  by  a  friend  as  "  in  such  a 
frame  of  mind,  that  I  have  little  doubt  my  old  prophecy  will 
come  true,  and  that  he  will  end  by  becoming  a  priest."     A.fter 
a  series  of  misfortunes,  Gertrude  and  her  husband  resolve  to 
emigrate,  and   by  accident   select  the   same   ship   as  that  in 
which  DArberg,  still  a  layman,  embarks  with  a  troop  of  Irish 
emigrants,  to  take  charge  of  them  and  conduct  them  in  safety 
to  their  new  home.f     A  terrible  struggle  ensues  in  Gertrude's 
mind ;  her  husband   discovers  her  strong   and   undiminished 
attachment  to  D'Arberg,  and  thinking  himself  dying,  recom- 
mends her  to  follow  her  inclination  when  he  is  gone.     She 
and  D'Arberg  watch  over  the  sinking  youth,  and  one  night  she 
by  mistake  administers  a  dose  of  opium  to  her  wretched  hus- 
band.    D'Arberg  succeeds  in  recovering  him  from  imminent 
peril ;  and  by  the  bed  of  the  exhausted  youth,  takes  an  oath, 
in  which  Gertrude  joins,  that  if  her  husband  dies,  they  will 

*  One  day,  when  retreating  under  a  heavy  fire  from  the  Arabs,  the  Count  de 
Merode  passed  a  wounded  Frenchman  ;  on  which  he  dismounted  from  his  horse 
under  a  perfect  shower  of  bullets,  lifted  the  wounded  man  to  his  own  saddle,  and 
bore  him  safely  out  of  danger. 

t  Tliis  again  is  an  incident  taken  from  real  life ;  the;  life  of  an  Irish  gentle- 
man of  family,  whose  charitable  exertions  for  his  poorer  fellow-countrymen  have 
since  been  rewarded  by  his  reception  into  the  One  Fold. 
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bid  each  other  adieu  for  ever.  At  the  conclusion  of  the 
voyage  the  ship  takes  fire  ;  the  shock  is  too  much  for  the 
worn-out  frame  of  Gertrude's  husband,  and  soon  after  he  is 
carried  a-shore,  he  dies.  Here,  however,  we  must  enter  a 
very  strong  protest,  en  passant,  against  the  following  scene, 
wliich  (it  appears  to  us)  could  never,  under  any  circumstances, 
be  justified  as  in  accordance  with  the  principles  of  Catholic 
morality.  There  are  three  persons  present,  a  husband,  his 
wife,  and  another  man.  The  husband,  believing  himself  to  be 
at  the  point  of  death,  speaks  thus  : 

"  *  Hush,  do  not  interrupt  me  now.  The  time  is  short,  and  I 
have  something  to  say  to  you  both.  First,  dearest  Gertrude,  tell 
her  whom  I  loved  before,  and  only  less  than  you,  that  in  my  dying 
hour  I  have  blessed  her ;  that  here,  round  my  neck,  I  have  always 
worn  the  little  medal  which  she  placed  there  the  first  time  that  we 
parted.  Tell  her  that,  through  all  my  sins  and  my  sufferings,  I  have 
never  omitted  to  say  every  day  the  short  prayer  she  then  gave  me. 
Take  it,  Gertrude,  and  let  Mary  have  it.  And  now  listen,  both  of 
you,  to  my  last  words,  my  last  wish,  my  last  request.  There  is  a 
thought  that  would  give  me  inexpressible  consolation  in  these  my 
last  moments.  Adrien  !  Gertrude !  I  have  stood  between  you  and 
happiness  during  my  life.  Oh,  let  it  not  be  so  after  my  death  !  Give 
me  your  hands — let  me  join  them  together — let  me  feel  that  you 
will  both  be  happy  when  I  am  dead,  that  the  memory  of  all  T  have 
made  you  suffer  will  only  unite  you  more  closely  to  each  other,  and 
that  thoughts  of  tenderness  and  pity  for  one  who  sinned  against  you 
so  deeply  will  be  mixed  with  every  recollection  of  the  past.' 

"  '  Do  you  think  I  could  ever  feel  any  thing  but  love  and  grati- 
tude for  you,  Maurice  V  she  murmured,  almost  inaudibly,  and  Adrien 
grasped  more  tightly  the  hand  he  was  holding. 

"  Maurice  made  a  faint  attempt  to  unite  theirs,  and  articulated 
with  effort,  but  with  an  imploring  expression,  *  Promise  me  that  you 
will  marry.'  She  shook  her  head,  and  passed  her  arm  round  his 
neck.  *  For  my  peace,  for  my  sake,'  he  ejaculated  ;  simultaneously 
she  and  Adrien  joined  their  hands  for  one  instant,  and  then  bent  over 
him  in  speechless  erpotion,  for  life  was  ebbing  fast,  and  death  ap- 
proaching. A  look  of  repose  settled  on  his  face,  a  faint  smile  played 
on  his  lips,  and  his  spirit  passed  away.  Adrien  and  Gertrude  re- 
peated the  De  profundis  before  they  rose  from  their  knees,  and  then 
separated,  only  once  to  meet  again — by  the  side  of  Maurice's  grave 
in  the  cemetery  of  New  York."* 

It  is  true,  indeed,  that  they  do  not  marry,  because,  as  we 
have  seen,  they  have  previously  vowed  not  to  do  so;  never- 
theless a  Catholic's  sense  of  propriety  is  certainly  offended  by 
the  very  idea  of  a  second  marriage  being  contemplated,  and 
even  made  the  subject  of  conversation,  whilst  the  first  mar- 
*  Vol.  iii.  pp.  244-246. 
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riage  is  still  undissolved.  What  sort  of  sponsalia  could  these 
be  called?  and  yet,  in  form  at  least,  they  were  real.  If  a 
man  invite  two  persons  who  are  free  to  contract  sponsalia,  to 
promise  to  marry  one  another,  and  they  in  token  of  acqui- 
escence join  hands  in  his  presence,  they  are  undoubtedly 
betrothed.  And  tliis  betrothal,  in  the  sight  of  the  Church, 
has  many  important  consequences. 

To  return,  however,  to  the  sketch  which  we  were  giving  of 
the  plot  of  the  whole  story :  Gertrude,  now  a  widow,  devotes 
herself  to  the  assistance  and  relief  of  poor  emigrants;  and 
with  her  only  child  returns  in  a  few  years  to  England,  where, 
we  are  told,  though  she  has  "no  intention  of  becoming  a 
nun,"  yet  she  "  leads  the  life  of  a  Sister  of  Charity."  The 
last  that  is  heard  of  D'Arberg  is,  that  he  is  a  father  of  the 
Society  of  Jesus,  preaching  with  great  success,  and  amidst 
many  dangers,  in  the  land  of  martyrs  in  Eastern  Asia. 

Mary,  whom  Redmond  deserts,  after  a  long  engagement, 
to  marry  Gertrude,  and  whose  character  is  perhaps  the  most 
pleasing  in  the  whole  work,  in  like  manner  becomes  a  Sister 
of  Mercy  when  her  hopes  of  happiness  in  this  world  close 
for  ever. 

If  a  Catholic  authoress  of  the  high  and  sterling  stamp  of 
this  noble  lady  can  find  no  better  materials  than  these  for  a 
work  of  fiction,  what  wonder  that  a  crowd  of  Protestant 
novelists,  who  try  their  hand  on  a  portrait  of  Catholic  man- 
ners, should  rise  no  higher  than  a  caricature  ?  We  expect 
better  and  truer  things  from  one  who  has  already  merited  so 
well  of  the  Catholic  body  as  Lady  Georgiana  Fullerton;  and 
we  feel  assured  that  her  mature  judgment  and  undoubted 
ability  will,  sooner  or  later,  repair  the  unfavourable  impression 
made  by  the  general  tenour  of  her  recent  work.  To  our  mind, 
no  criticism  of  ours  can  convey  a  severer  reproof  than  the 
eulogium  of  a  Protestant  contemporary,  who  remarks,  "  One 
feature  in  the  present  tale  is,  that  all  the  chief  characters  are 
Eoman  Catholic;  but  the  peculiarities  of  papal  belief  or  prac- 
tice are  little  introduced;  and  the  passions  and  sentiments^  the 
virtues  and  vices,  are  those  common  to  human  nature,'' 

What  we  have  hitherto  said  about  Lad^/  Bird  has  been 
said  with  reference  to  its  claims  upon  our  attention  as  a  Ca- 
tholic novel.  Let  us  now  look  at  it  merely  as  a  story,  con- 
sidered apart  from  its  religious  aspect  altogether.  Even  in 
this  point  of  view,  we  are  not  inclined  to  rate  it  so  highly  as 
either  of  its  predecessors.  We  regret  to  observe  traces  of 
haste  in  the  composition,  which  alone  could  account  for  such 
an  offence  against  language  as  the  following  (vol.  i.  p.  39), 
"  It  may  be  right  for  you'  to  read  such  books ;  it  would  not 
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answer  to  me ;"  and  again  (vol.  i.  p.  13),  "  Or  did  he  not  love 
her  because  she  was  proud,  though  with  a  different  pride  than 
his  own ;"  or,  "  Life  appeared  to  her  under  a  very  different 
aspect  than  it  had  ever  presented  before"  (vol.  ii.  p.  109). 
Nor  can  we  refuse  to  subscribe  also  to  the  protest  of  some 
of  our  contemporaries  against  the  introduction  of  such  a  word 
as  "  snub''  into  grave  and  polished  composition  ;  and  it  occurs 
twice  in  the  course  of  the  story. 

But  we  feel  that  we  are  growing  hypercritical ;  at  least  it 
would  be  hypercriticism  if  we  were  speaking  of  any  ordinary 
writer ;  but  we  know  that  our  authoress  could  so  write  as  to 
give  us  no  handle  for  blame,  and  on  this  account  we  are  more 
particular  than  we  otherwise  should  be  in  pointing  out  all  the 
blemishes  we  can  find,  whether  in  the  choice  of  subject  or  in 
the  composition.  The  ungracious  portion  of  our  task  is  ended, 
and  we  would  now  repeat  the  request  to  our  readers  which  we 
made  in  our  last  Number,  that  they  will  go  and  read  Lady 
Bird  for  themselves.  This  advice  may  seem  inconsistent  with 
all  that  we  have  said  ;  but  the  truth  is,  that,  for  the  reason 
just  given,  we  have  said  our  worst,  and  we  have  not  said  our 
best  about  the  book.  It  is  decidedly  a  book  that  educated 
Catholics  should  read.  The  mere  existence  of  such  a  work 
amongst  our  lighter  literature  is  a  very  striking  token  of  the 
social  advance  which  our  holy  religion  has  made  in  this  country. 
We  can  promise  those  of  our  readers  who  will  follow  our  ad- 
vice, that  they  will  find  much  to  interest  and  amuse,  and  not 
unfrequently  even  to  instruct  them. 

Wishing  to  part  with  our  authoress  on  friendly  terms,  and 
to  leave  on  our  readers'  minds  a  pleasing  impression,  we  will 
add  one  or  two  favourable  specimens  of  her  style :  repeating 
our  wish  and  constant  hope,  that  our  next  meeting  may  be 
on  ground  better  adapted  to  her  unquestionable  literary  ability. 

The  following  remarks  are  made  a  propos  of  Gertrude's 
expressing  a  wish  that  she  had  "something  to  think  about;" 

"  A  tendency  to  ennui,  joined  to  a  craving  for  excitement  even 
of  the  most  trivial  description,  is  the  disease  of  certain  minds,  and 
there  is  but  one  cure  for  it.  Call  it  what  you  will ;  self-education, 
not  for  this  world,  but  for  the  next ;  the  work  of  life  understood ; 
perfection  conceived  and  resolutely  aimed  at ;  the  dream  of  human 
happiness  resigned,  and  in  the  same  hour  its  substance  regained ;  the 
capital  paid  into  the  next  world,  and  the  daily  unlooked-for  interest 
received  in  this  ; — such  is  the  strange  alchymy  in  which  God  deals, 
and  the  secret  of  so  many  destinies  which  the  world  wonders  over, 
and  never  learns  to  understand."* 

Our  next  extract  shall  be  of  a  different  kind.     Mr.  Eger- 
*  Vol.  i.  pp  5Q,  57. 
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ton  is  speaking  of  Lady  Clara  Audley,  a  Protestant  lady  of 
this  wonderful  nineteenth  century,  such  as  our  forefathers 
never  dreamt  of,  yet  such  as  are  undoubtedly  to  be  met  with 
in  the  present  generation.     Gertrude  asks, 

"  '  How  does  she  like  Paris  ?     How  does  Paris  like  her  V 

"  'The  liking  is  mutual.  She  is  excessively  admired,  and  she 
amuses  herself  from  morning  to  night  with  every  gay  and  serious 
thing  that  comes  in  her  way.  She  has  friends  of  all  sorts  and  kinds, 
and  they  take  her  to  the  most  different  places.  She  sees  people  of 
the  most  opposite  politics,  and  there  are  curious  meetings  in  her  draw- 
ing-room. During  the  short  time  that  I  was  with  her,  she  gave  me  a 
specimen  of  the  various  interests  to  be  found  in  this  new  page  of  her 
life.  It  was  high  time  that  she  should  go  abroad  ;  she  had  exhausted 
novelty  in  England,  and  wanted  some  new  canvass  to  work  upon. 
It  would  amuse  you  to  hear  all  the  different  things  that  she  does  in 
succession.  How  she  goes  from  a  creche  or  an  hospice  to  the 
morning  rehearsal  of  an  opera ;  from  a  sermon  at  St.  Roch  to  a 
dinner  at  a  caje ;  how  she  begins  the  day  with  a  messe  en  musique  at 
the  Madeleine,  and  ends  with  the  theatre  of  the  Palais-Royal.  Her 
Paris  Sundays  are  curious ;  she  rushes  from  one  church  to  another, 
from  the  discourses  of  an  Unitarian  preacher  to  the  conferences  of 
Father  Lacordaire ;  from  the  Swedenborgian  meeting,  or  perhaps 
from  the  synagogue,  to  Notre  Dame  des  Victoires,  where  she  braves 
the  heat  and  pushes  through  the  crowd,  for  the  sake  of  the  thousand 
voices  that  strike  up  at  once  their  enthusiastic  cantiques.  I  was 
nearly  dead  after  following  her  through  her  successive  religious  amuse- 
ments last  Sunday.' 

"  '  She  must  be.very  good  not  to  be  afraid  of  thus  playing  with 
the  most  tremendous  subject  on  earth  and  beyond  it.' 

"  *  Why,  never  having  hurt  a  fly  in  her  life,  or  spoken  an  unkind 
word — though  she  may  have  uttered  many  thoughtless  ones — I  sup- 
pose her  conscience  has  no  need  to  give  her  uneasiness.  Time  has 
as  little  ruffled  her  soul  as  wrinkled  her  face ; — she  is  nearly  as 
pretty  as  ever.'  "* 

We  must  make  room  for  one  extract  more,  and  then  take 
our  leave  of  these  volumes.  The  following  tells  its  own 
tale: 

"  Mr.  Latimer  was  very  happy  at  Audley  Park,  for  he  had  one 
ruling  passion — the  investigation  of  characters ;  and  there  was  a  fine 
field  for  it  in  the  present  party.  He  wrote  to  a  friend :  •  It  is  the 
most  amusing  thing  in  the  world,  to  live  in  this  menagerie,  this 
*  happy  family,'  in  which  I  feel  myself  like  the  owl,  with  whom 
nobody  meddles,  and  who  sleeps  with  his  eyes  open.  Tiiere  is  our 
hostess,  a  lovely  bird,  with  the  most  stainless  plumage  and  the 
sweetest  voice,  warbling  mellifluously  on  her  golden  perch,  but  keep- 
ing at  a  respectful  distance  from  that  clever  litde  mocking-bird 
Mr.  Crofton,  whose  sharp  beak  pecks  rather  harder  than  is  always 
•  Vol.  iii.  pp.  104-16. 
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agreeable.  There  is  that  stately  bird  of  paradise  Lady  Roslyn,  and 
a  family  of  canary  birds,  the  Miss  Apleys, — pleasant  enough  if  they 
did  not  chirp  so  incessantly.  Then  they  have  got  another  creature, 
whom  I  hardly  know  how  to  describe.  It  is  half  foreign  and  half 
English,  a  young  eaglet,  perhaps  born  in  the  Pyrenees,  bred  in  an 
old  house  in  this  old-fashioned  country.  Such  eyes  it  has,  it  could 
no  doubt  stare  at  the  sun  if  they  tried.  You  know  I  am  not  often 
in  the  humour  in  which  it  would  be  safe  for  a  child  to  play  with  me, 
but  this  young  eaglet  is  not  afraid  of  my  snarling.  Then  we  have 
all  sorts  of  other  creatures  besides,  gentleman-like  young  birds,  like 
Egerton;  cock-sparrow  geniuses,  and  would-be  statesmen,  likeMarlow; 
good-humoured  geese,  hke  Apley ;  and  a  very  tall  French  bird,  whom 
I  cannot  make  head  or  tail  of;  besides  many  others,  for  the  cage  can 
hardly  hold  us  all.  We  have  not  fought  much  yet.  There  is  only 
a  little  beating  of  wings  and  hissing  now  and  then.  The  cock- 
sparrow  has  a  violent  dislike  to  the  tall  French  bird ;  but  they  have 
not  come  to  blows  yet.  The  canary-birds  look  with  a  jaundiced 
eye  at  the  eaglet,  because  perhaps  they  think  it  will  take  their  goose 
for  a  swan.  But  I  think  it  would  come  to  my  perch  sooner — and 
I  almost  wish  it  would.  It  goes  by  the  name  of  Lady-Bird.  By 
the  way,  don't  you  remember  a  certain  Henry  Liflford,  to  whom  Lady 
Clara  was  engaged  some  twenty-two  years  ago,  when  just  emerging 
from  the  school-room  ?  This  is  his  daughter  by  a  Spanish  wife.  I 
hope  I  shall  not  make  a  fool  of  myself  about  her.'  "* 

Another  and  a  wide  field,  open  to  the  Catholic  novelist, 
is  suggested  to  us  by  the  second  work  at  the  head  of  our 
article  —  the  field  of  European  history.  It  has  been  largely 
worked  by  the  adversaries  of  our  religion,  if  the  perversion  of 
fact,  in  which  Protestant  historical  novels  abound,  can  be  called 
history.  Its  ground  is  almost  unbroken  by  ourselves.  A  story 
founded  on  the  manners  and  habits  of  a  particular  time  may 
be  made  the  vehicle  of  much  varied  instruction,  both  in  regard 
to  the  state  of  society  at  the  period  chosen,  and  also  in  re- 
gard to  many  subjects  on  which  contending  parties  are  at  issue 
in  our  own  day.  And,  again,  without  becoming  a  formal  con- 
troversialist, the  Catholic  writer  of  historical  fiction  may  be  of 
signal  service  to  the  defence  of  truth. 

The  origin  of  the  second  and  popular  edition  of  Bertha  is 
a  good  illustration  of  our  remarks.  Mr.  Macaulay  had  taken 
occasion  to  make  an  unmannerly  and  ungrateful  attack  on  the 
Catholics  of  Edinburgh  in  the  person  of  the  Holy  Father  him- 
self; unmannerly,  because  common  courtesy  ought  to  have 
imposed  silence  on  such  a  subject  in  an  assembly  of  his  poli- 
tical supporters,  composed  of  Catholics  and  Protestants ;  and 
ungrateful,  because  to  the  support  of  the  Catholic  electors  he 
owed  his  return  at  the  head  of  the  poll.     Mr.  Macaulay  went 

*  Vol.  ii.  pp.  121-123. 
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out  of  his  way  to  conciliate  Protestant  favour  by  reviling  the 
great  Hildebrand,  by  repeating  the  old  and  often  disproved 
accusation  of  insolence  and  intolerance.  Mr.  Maccabe,  instead 
of  entering  the  lists  against  this  champion  of  Protestantism  in 
the  formal  defence  of  the  great  Pope,  republishes,  in  a  popular 
form,  his  tale  of  Bertha^  founded  on  incidents  and  characters 
belonging  to  the  age  of  Gregory  VII.  He  holds  the  mirror 
up  to  nature,  and  reflects  to  the  eye  of  this  century  the  trans- 
actions and  deeds  of  shame  that  made  the  name  of  Henry  II. 
of  Germany  execrable  in  the  eleventh.  Aided  by  a  thorough 
and  minute  acquaintance  with  the  history  of  that  period,  he 
has  succeeded  in  producing  a  life-like  picture  of  some  of  its 
most  appalling  scenes.  We  know  no  very  recent  tale  that 
reminds  us  so  much  of  the  style  and  manner  of  Scott  as  this 
does,  in  all  but  his  matchless  dialogue ;  there  the  author  of 
Waverley  is  un approached.  But  to  his  acquaintance  with  past 
times  and  manners,  Mr.  Maccabe  adds  the  merit  of  greater 
accuracy,  and  probably  more  intimate  knowledge.  We  defy 
any  honest  reader  to  rise  from  the  perusal  oi  Bertha  without 
being  convinced  that,  if  the  facts  related  in  it  are  true,  Gre- 
gory Vll.  was  the  saviour  of  European  society;  and  if  the 
facts  are  disputed,  ample  reference  is  given  to  the  usual  sources 
of  information. 

Yet  even  here  we  are  pained  to  observe  the  same  disposi- 
tion, of  which  we  complained  in  Lady  Bird,  to  get  rid  of 
those  characters  which,  according  to  the  rules  of  art,  must  be 
killed  off  in  the  course  of  the  story,  by  shutting  them  up  in  a 
convent.  No  fewer  than  three  ladies  in  the  tale  are  so  disposed 
of  at  one  fell  swoop.  We  think  the  circumstances  of  the 
excommunication  of  Hildebrand,  pronounced  by  the  wicked 
bishop  of  Utrecht,  pushed  far  beyond  the  limits  of  probability  ; 
and  we  confess  that  the  death-bed  of  Gurtrand  has  an  unsatis- 
factory appearance  to  us.  But,  as  a  whole,  the  story  is  admir- 
ably told ;  and  we  are  glad  to  welcome  it  in  its  new  form. 

As  it  seems  to  us,  no  Catholic  novelist  of  the  day  has  come 
so  near  the  entire  fulfilment  of  his  great  mission  as  the  distin- 
guished author  of  the  Promessi  Sposi,  With  no  controversy,  no 
forced  or  formal  advocacy  of  doctrines  peculiarly  Catholic, 
and  with  no  suppression  of  them,  he  has  contrived  to  make  his 
religion  truly  amiable  and  attractive,  in  so  many  forms  and 
circumstances  of  social  life.  He  unites  the  social  and  histo- 
rical portraiture,  which  singly  may  be  made  so  useful  in  tho 
recommendation  of  the  Catholic  religion,  and  when  combined 
is  to  all  but  the  victims  of  prejudice  irresistible.  Wc  venture 
to  propose  Manzoni  as  a  model  to  all  future  labourers  in  this 
field  of  fiction. 
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CHARITABLE  TRUSTS,  ANCIENT  AND  MODERN. 

Most  of  our  readers  are,  of  course,  aware  that  almost  all  the 
property  applied  to  the  purposes  of  the  Catholic  religion  in 
this  country  is  held  by  persons  in  trust  for  such  purposes ; 
and  these  trusts  are  in  general  terms  called  Charitable  Trusts. 
Consequently  no  subject   could  be  more  important   to    the 
CathoHc  Church  in  England  than  the  administration  of  these 
trusts  ;  and  for  years  past — in  fact,  ever  since  they  became 
legal  in  their  character — the  subject  has  been  one  of  anxious 
consideration  to  the  bishops,  and  has  given  rise  to  many  pain- 
ful disputes.      There   have  been  repeated  efforts  to   obtain 
legislation  on  the  question ;  some  on  the  part  of  the  friends, 
and  some  by  the  enemies  of  the  Church.      Last  session  an 
attempt  of  the  latter  character  was  made  in  the  bill  brought 
in  by  Sir  F.  Thesiger,  the  attorney-general  of  Lord  Derby's 
government  and  the  counsel  for  Dr.  Achilli.     This  measure 
was  neither  more  nor  less  than  one  of  wholesale  confiscation 
for  Catholic  religious  trusts,  by  casting  them  into  Chancery. 
Happily,  although  it  was  supported  by  Mr.  Chisholm  Anstey, 
it  was  so  well  opposed  by  Mr.  Monsell,  Mr.  Moore,  and  other 
zealous  Catholics  in  and  out  of  parliament,  especially  by  one 
who  is  now,  we  rejoice  to  say,  in  parliament  (we  mean  Dr. 
Bowyer),  that  it  was  defeated.     Already,  however,  notice  of 
a  question  has  been  given  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Anstey's  col- 
league and  coadjutor  in  many  pious  anti-Catholic  labours,  as 
to  whether  the  present  government  intend  to  bring  in  some 
measure  on  this  subject;  and  whatever  may  be  the  answer,  it 
is  pretty  plain  that  ultimately  the  question  must  come  before 
parliament.     It  is  of  the  utmost  importance,  therefore,  that 
it  should  be  well  understood ;  and  we  are  persuaded  that  it  is 
not  well  understood,  nor  indeed  understood  at  all,  by  a  large 
class  of  Catholics.     For  this  reason  we  propose  to  attempt  its 
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elucidation  in  a  plain  historical  way,  tracing  from  the  earliest 
periods  the  history  of  Catholic  religious  trusts,  and  shewing 
how  they  were  administered,  and  under  what  authority,  and 
how  far  they  have  ever  been  deemed  not  of  legal  but  of  spi- 
ritual cognisance;  our  special  object  being  to  negative  the 
claim  set  up  by  the  secular  courts  to  have  cognisance  of  them, 
and  to  shew  that  never  in  this  country,  down  to  the  present 
period,  have  they  been  under  exclusively  temporal  adminis- 
tration, and  that  until  the  Reformation  they  were  under  an 
exclusively  spiritual  administration. 

We  shall  first,  in  the  present  article,  trace  the  history  of 
religious  trusts  down  to  the  era  of  the  Revolution,  when  Catho- 
lics were  precluded  from  holding  lands  at  all ;  and  afterwards 
consider  the  history  of  the  law  as  to  Protestant  trusts  since 
the  same  era. 

In  the  primitive  times  the  bishop  was  the  sole  dispenser 
of  the  goods  of  the  Church,  by  the  hands  of  the  deacons.  In 
the  Apostolical  Constitutions  it  is  said,  "  It  is  for  you,  O  lay- 
men, to  contribute  liberally ;  it  is  for  the  bishop,  as  the  stew- 
ard and  administrator  of  ecclesiastical  matters,  to  dispense. 
Beware  lest  you  wish  to  call  the  bishop  to  account;  and  do 
not  watch  his  dispensation,  in  what  manner  he  expends  it, 
or  when,  or  to  whom,  or  whether  well  or  otherwise ;  for  he 
has  God  to  call  him  to  account,  who  hath  delivered  this  pro- 
curatorial  office  into  his  hands,  and  deigned  to  commit  to  him 
this  great  sacerdotal  dignity."  And  in  strict  conformity  with 
the  spirit  of  this  language,  we  find  St.  Cyril  of  Alexandria 
protesting  against  an  attempt  to  call  bishops  to  account.  But, 
as  Thomassinus  truly  states,  while  the  bishop  had  the  sole 
dispensing  power,  he  was  bound  to  follow  the  canonical  law 
of  dispensation,  or  he  might  be  summoned  to  answer  before 
the  metropolitan ;  and  he  again  was,  of  course,  subject  to  the 
Holy  See.  It  is  easy  to  shew  that  similar  principles  were 
enforced  at  the  foundation  of  the  Catholic  Church  in  this 
country.  Thus  we  read  in  Bede,  that  Pope  Gregory  wrote 
to  St.  Augustine,  "  Bishop  of  the  Church  of  Canterbury,"  in 
the  sixth  century  :  "  It  is  the  custom  of  the  Apostolic  See  to 
prescribe  rules  to  bishops  newly  ordained,  that  all  emoluments 
which  accrue  are  to  be  divided  into  four  portions;  one  for  the 
bishop  and  his  household,  because  of  hospitality  and  enter- 
tainment; another  for  the  clergy;  a  third  for  the  poor;  and 
the  fourth  for  the  repair  of  churches.  As  for  those  who  live 
in  community,  why  need  we  say  any  thing  of  hospitality  and 
mercy,  as  all  that  can  be  spared  is  to  be  spent  in  pious  and  re- 
ligious works  ?"    The  same  principles  can  be  traced  throughout 
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the  Anglo-Saxon  laws.  It  was  among  the  ecclesiastical  canons, 
enacted  under  Edgar  and  Edmund,  that  "  the  priests  so  dis- 
tribute the  people's  alms  as  that  they  do  both  give  pleasure 
to  God  and  accustom  the  people  to  alms ;  and  that  no  dispute 
between  priests  be  referred  to  the  adjustment  of  secular  men, 
but  let  them  adjust  it  among  their  own  companions,  or  refer 
to  the  bishop,  if  that  be  needful."  In  the  tenth  century 
Edgar  made  an  appeal  to  the  bishops  and  abbots  to  repress 
abuses  which  prevailed ;  stating,  that  he  bore  the  sword  of 
Constantine,  they  that  of  St.  Peter ;  that  his  care  was  to  pro- 
vide for  their  due  support  and  subsistence, —  theirs  to  enforce 
good  discipline.  "It  is  for  you  to  see  that  they  are  careful 
in  the  performance  of  their  rule."* 

Nothing  is  more  clear  than  that  originally,  according  to 
the  law  and  constitution  of  this  country,  the  secular  courts 
had  no  cognisance  of  what  was  spiritual ;  and  "  uses,"  in  their 
own  nature,  being  the  possession  of  property  in  trust  and 
confidence,  were  matters  merely  of  conscience,  and  so  spi- 
ritual. Hence  in  the  most  ancient  law-book  in  our  language, 
the  Mirror  of  Justice,  originally  written  in  the  time  of  Alfred, 
and  edited  in  the  reign  of  Edward  I.,  it  is  declared  at  the 
outset,  that  '*  the  law  was  divided  into  canon  law,  which  con- 
sisteth  in  the  amendment  of  spiritual  offences  by  admonition, 
prayers,  reproofs,  and  excommunication ;  and  the  written 
law,  which  consisteth  in  the  punishing  of  temporal  offences  ;"-j- 
and  it  is  added,  "  of  the  spiritual  law  the  prelates  judged,  and 
lay  princes  of  the  other  law."  And  among  the  instances 
afterwards  given  of  obligations  of  which  the  temporal  law 
took  no  cognisance,  is  this  case :  "  If  I  devise  in  my  will  that 
you  shall  sell  some  of  my  tenements  to  pay  my  debts,  or  to 
do  other  things  with  the  money,  and  }ou  keep  the  money  to 
your  own  use;"  J  language  which,  of  course,  equally  includes 
uses  spiritual  or  secular ;  and  in  both  cases  it  is  recognised  as 
the  law  of  England,  that  the  temporal  courts  could  not  enforce. 
The  reason  given,  though  not  clearly  expressed,  is  perfectly 
intelligible ;  it  was  this,  that  it  was  a  question  mainly  of  bad 
faith  (in  the  old  French,  "  entremellure  de  male  foy''),  i.  e, 
the  parties  had  not  contemplated  responsibility  to  the  secular 
courts;  the  receiver  had  only  contracted  morally,  not  legally, 
but  so  as  to  bind  his  conscience.  This  distinction  is  drawn  in 
all  our  ancient  laws,  and  recognised  by  the  commentators  upon 
them.  Thus  Bracton,  writing  in  the  reign  of  Henry  III., 
]ays  it  down,  that  to  the  spiritual  courts  pertain  matters  spi- 

*  Maccabe's  Catholic  History,  vol.  ii.  p.  561, 
+  Mirror  of  Justice,  ch.  i.  sec.  I. 
X  Ibid.  ch.  ii.  sec.  27. 
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ritual  or  annexed  to  spiritualities  ;*  and  by  his  definition  of  a 
trust  distinguishes  it  from  a  condition  or  a  contract,  and  ex- 
cludes it  from  the  cognisance  of  the  secular  courts.  As  an 
illustration  of  this  distinction  between  conditions  and  trusts, 
we  may  mention  that,  in  the  reign  of  Edward  I.,  a  celebrated 
statute  passed  to  reaffirm  the  principle  declared  in  the  laws 
of  Alfred  and  Henry  L,  as  to  what  in  modern  language  is 
called  entailed  estates,  and  reciting  in  very  remarkable  words, 
that  it  "  seemeth  very  hard  to  the  givers  and  their  heirs  that 
their  will,  being  expressed  in  the  gift,  was  not  nor  is  ob- 
served;" and  then  enacting,  "  that  the  will  of  the  giver,  accord- 
ing to  the  form  in  the  deed  of  gift  expressed,  shall  be  from 
henceforth  observed."  And  as  the  donor  clearly  intended 
that  if  the  object  of  his  gift  failed,  the  land  should  revert  to 
him  or  his  heirs,  the  secular  courts  took  cognisance  of  and 
enforced  this  purely  temporal  right. 

Of  course,  it  was  very  different  in  the  case  of  property 
conveyed  to  pious  uses,  where,  however  express  the  trust,  the 
object  was  purely  spiritual ;  and  so  the  execution  of  it  was 
considered  exclusively  of  ecclesiastical  cognisance.  We  can- 
not collect  any  cases  of  this  character  from  the  early  laws  or 
records  of  the  country,  but  may  infer  from  the  passage  already 
cited  out  of  the  Mirror  that  they  existed,  and  that  parties  did 
sometimes  leave  or  give  lands,  or  money,  expressly  for  the 
purpose  of  particular  religious  uses,  as  saying  masses,  giving 
alms,  and  so  forth.  Indeed  Glanville,  in  the  reign  of  Henry 
III.,  alludes  to  persons  *' leaving  land  to  any  one  in  remunera- 
tion of  his  services"  (which  might  of  course  be  services  spirit- 
ual, as  singing  requiem  for  the  repose  of  his  soul) ;  but  he 
adds,  "  or  to  a  religious  house,  as  free  alms  ;"  and  Bracton 
explains  this  as  a  technical  legal  phrase,  denoting  that  land 
so  given  '*  to  churches,  cathedrals,  conventual  or  parochial, 
or  to  religious  houses,"  was  held  by  them  perpetually  for 
purely  spiritual  services.f  And  in  the  reign  of  Edward  I.  an 
act  of  parliament  recited  "  that  religious  houses  were  founded 
that  alms  and  other  charitable  deeds  might  be  done,  and 
prayers  offered  for  the  souls  of  the  founders  and  their  heirs ;"J 
and  again,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  V.,  an  act  recited  that  they 
were  iounded  "  by  lords  and  ladies,"  "  to  the  honour  of  God 
and  His  glorious  Mother,  in  aid,  and  to  tlie  merit,  of  the  souls 
of  the  said  founders."§  So  that  the  object  of  these  donations 
was  purely  spiritual,  and  the  performance  of  the  services  of 

*  Bracton,  lib.  v.  c.  2  ;  lib.  iii.  ch.  1,  2. 

t  Ibid.  lib.  ii.  c.  10. 

X  Stat.  35,  Kdward  I.,  de  asporlatis  religiosorum, 

§  Stat.  2,  Henry  V.  c.  i. 
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purely  spiritual  cognisance,  not  constituting  even  legal  uses 
or  "  trusts  ;"  the  founders  not  having  contemplated  any  pecu- 
niary benefit,  or  any  control  by  the  courts  secular.  Yet,  from 
the  establishment  of  the  Norman  dynasty  in  the  country,  the 
crown  manifested  a  constant  anxiety  to  bring  the  property  of 
rehgious  houses  under  the  control  of  the  secular  tribunals  ; 
under  pretence  of  the  founders'  heirs  having  a  legal  pecuniary 
interest  in  the  due  discharge  of  the  duties  of  prayer  and  alms- 
giving and  other  charitable  works  for  the  benefit  of  their 
souls.  This  constitutes  the  first  era  in  the  history  of  Chari- 
table Trusts.* 

Thus,  although  Bracton  in  his  great  work,  which  Coke 
refers  to  as  of  the  highest  authority,  carefully  distinguishes 
the  case  of  land  given  on  condition  of  some  secular  service  or 
advantage;  in  which  case  he  lays  it  down,  that  if  the  condition 
be  not  observed,  the  land  reverts  to  the  donorf  (a  doctrine 
quite  in  conformity  with  the  law  as  declared  in  the  ancient 
code  of  Alfred)  ;  he  carefully  distinguishes  this  case  from  the 
case  of  land  given  (as  Glanville  and  he  define  it)  "  in  free 
alms"  {liberam  eleemosynam),  of  which  he  treats  in  a  distinct 
section  ;  and  not  only  says  nothing  of  the  land  reverting  to 
the  donor  or  his  heirs  if  the  alms  be  not  performed,  but 
rather  implies  the  reverse,  by  laying  it  down  that  the  land  is 
held  perpetually,  and  the  very  phrase  *  free  alms'  indicates  the 
absence  of  legal  obligation. J  Notwithstanding  this,  in  the 
reign  of  Edward  I.  it  is  not  only  enacted  that  if  religious 
houses  alienated  the  lands  given  them,  the  donors'  heirs  might 
recover  them;  but  that  if  land  given  for  a  chantry,  "  light  in 
a  church,  or  sustenance  of  poor  people,  or  other  alms  to  be 
done  or  maintained,  be  withdrawn;  an  action  shall  lie  for  the 
donor  or  his  heirs  to  recover  the  lands,"§ — an  action  utterly 
unheard  of  at  common  law,  and  for  which  a  special  statute 
and  a  new  original  writ  was  now  framed. 

The  hypocrisy  of  such  a  statute  as  this  was  most  intense  ; 
for  in  the  same  reign  it  was  recited,  on  the  king's  accession, || 
that  houses  of  religion  have  been  "overcharged  and  sore  grieved 
by  the  resort  of  great  men  and  others,  so  that  they  have  been 
impoverished  and  unable  to  maintain  such  charity  as  they  have 
been  accustomed  to."  Thus  one  act  shews  that  the  *' lords" 
robbed  the  religious  houses  so  as  to  prevent  their  performance 
of  their  usual  works  of  charity ;  and  another  shews  that  the 
same  "  lords"  were  eager  to  seize  their  lands  by  way  of 
penalty  for  the  compulsory  poverty  their  own  rapacity  had 
produced.     And  yet  Protestant  writers  talk  of  the  rapacity 

*  See  series  of  papers  ia  Rambler,  1851 — Encroachments  of  the  State,  &c. 
t  Lib.  ii.  c.  6.         +  Lib.  ii.  c.  10.  §  13  Ed.  L  c.  11.  11   1  Ed.  I. 
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of  the  clergy,  and  their  "  swallowing  up  the  lands  of  the 
country  !"  In  pursuance  of  precisely  the  same  policy,  an  act 
is  passed  in  the  same  reign,*  interfering  with  the  proper 
control  of  tlie  temporalities  of  the  religious  houses  by  their 
foreign  superiors,  but  still  recognising  the  right  of  these  supe- 
riors to  exercise  control  on  spiritualities.  So  in  the  reign  of 
Henry  V.  an  act  is  passed,  directing  that  the  bishops  should 
(by  the  king's  commission  in  cases  of  royal  patronage)  inquire 
into  the  state  of  hospitals.f 

Yet  in  the  next  reign  (of  Henry  VI.)  it  was  laid  down  by 
Littleton,  who,  with  Bracton,  is  the  great  pillar  of  our  common 
law,  that  where  a  religious  house  held  land  in  free  alms,  they 
were  bound  before  God  to  make  prayers,  orisons,  masses,  and 
other  divine  services  for  the  souls  of  the  donors,  and  therefore 
shall  do  no  fealty  to  the  lord;  because  the  divine  service  is 
better  for  them  before  God  than  any  doing  of  fealty  (i.e, 
temporal  service),  "  and  because  the  very  words  *  free  alms'  ex- 
clude the  lord  from  having  any  earthly  or  temporal  service, 
but  to  have  only  divine  and  spiritual  service  to  be  done  for  him. 
And  if  they  who  hold  in  free  alms  will  rest  or  fail  to  do  such 
divine  service,  the  lord  may  not  distrain  (the  usual  remedy 
for  temporal  service),  but  may  complain  to  the  ordinary  or 
visitor"  {i.  e,  the  superior  of  the  order),  "  praying  him  that 
he  will  lay  some  punishment  for  this ;  for  the  tenants  in  free 
alms  are  bound  to  do  the  divine  service  by  the  law  of  holy 
Church."! 

It  is  proper  here  to  advert  to  the  history  of  a  species  of 
trust  perhaps  as  ancient  as  any — that  of  an  executor  or  ad- 
ministrator— which  will  tend  extremely  to  illustrate  the  sub- 
ject. At  common  law  a  man  might  leave  personal  property 
by  last  will,  though  not  real  property ;  and  if  he  made  a  will, 
he  of  course  usually  named  the  executors ;  and  from  the  time 
of  Bracton,  we  find  it  laid  down  that  testamentary  trusts  were 
exclusively  of  episcopal  cognisance.  Wherever  a  person  died, 
either  without  a  will  or  without  naming  executors,  the  bishop, 
by  the  common  law,  was  called  upon  to  administer  the  per- 
sonal estate§  (the  land  went  to  the  heir),  as  he  deemed  most 
in  accordance  with  the  dictates  of  conscience  as  concerned  the 
deceased  man  ;  that  is,  as  nearl}'  as  possible,  in  the  first  place, 
to  the  purposes  to  which  the  man  himself  would,  if  living, 
have  been  bound  by  conscience;  and  next,  to  such  uses  as  the 
bishop  in  his  conscience  considered  most  for  the  benefit  of  the 
soul  of  the  deceased.  Of  course,  the  principles  of  Catholic 
theology  would  dictate,  first,  restitution  or  payment  of  debts; 

•  35  Edward  I.  t  2  Henry  V.  c.  1. 

X  Littleton's  Commentaries,  sec.  Frankalmoigne.       §  11  Henry  VII.  c.  12. 
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next,  provision  for  relatives;  and,  lastly,  masses,  alms,  or 
other  good  works,  spiritual  or  temporal,  for  the  sake  of  the 
man's  soul.  Here  was  a  purely  spiritual  trust,  and  clearly 
cognisable  only  in  the  spiritual  courts;  and  accordingly  it 
was  always  held  at  common  law  that  no  action  could  lie 
against  the  bishop,  either  upon  the  part  of  legatees,  creditors, 
or  relatives.*  When,  however,  the  State  was  encroaching  on 
the  Church,  an  attempt  was  made  to  bring  the  bishop  under 
the  control  of  the  secular  court ;  and  in  the  reign  of  Edward  I. 
it  was  with  that  view  enacted,  that  when  a  man  died  intestate 
and  indebted,  the  bishop  should  be  bound  to  answer  the  debts 
as  far  as  the  goods  would  extend,  in  such  sort  as  executors 
would  have  been  bound  if  the  dead  man  had  made  a  testa- 
ment.f  Now  "  in  such  sort"  as  the  executors  were  bound  of 
course  meant  to  the  extent  of  all  the  goods,  excepting  any 
claim  of  the  Crown,  which  had  priority  over  all  other  debts. 
And  therefore  the  scope  of  the  statute  was  this,  that  if  the 
bishop  were  satisfied  that  all  the  dead  man's  goods  had  been 
acquired  by  robbery,  and  even  by  sacrilegious  spoliation  (and 
there  were  robbers  of  the  Church  in  those  days),  so  that  resti- 
tution was  due  either  to  a  priest,  prior,  prelate,  or  private 
party,  yet  inasmuch  as  this  did  not  constitute  a  legal  *'  debt," 
he  would  be  compelled,  if  he  regarded  this  law,  to  pay  away 
all  the  property  to  the  legal  creditors,  and  so  discharge  the 
dead  man's  debts  with  money  not  his  own.  The  probability 
is,  of  course,  that  in  such  cases  the  act  was  not  regarded  ;  and 
in  all  others  it  was  quite  needless,  since  the  laws  of  the  Church 
would  bind  the  bishops  to  pay  the  debts  first  in  cases  where 
restitution  was  not  a  precedent  duty. 

If  the  deceased  had  made  a  will  and  appointed  executors, 
they  had  to  prove  the  will  before  the  bishop  or  in  his  court ; 
matters  testamentary  being  always  deemed  of  spiritual  cog- 
nisance, on  the  principle,  as  stated  by  an  old  writer,  Perkins, 
that  "  spiritual  men  were  deemed  of  better  conscience  than 
laymen  to  know  what  was  best  for  the  soul  of  the  deceased.'* 
And  the  bishop  alone  could  compel  the  executors  to  prove 
the  will,  by  means  of  excommunication  and  sequestration  of 
the  goods ; J  or  if  they  refused  to  prove  it,  he  could  appoint 
administrators. §  In  the  execution  of  the  will  also  they  were 
responsible  to  the  spiritual  courts,  before  which  they  had  to 
produce  their  accounts ;  as  clearly  appears  from  the  statute 
of  Edward  III.,||  which  declares  that  administrators  should 
(after  paying  debts)  "  dispend  the  property  for  the  soul  of  the 

*  18  Henry  VI,  c.  22.  f  Statute  of  Westminster,  11,  13  Edward  I. 

+  9  Ed.  IV.  c.  33.     §  3  Hen.  IV.  c.  22  ;  7  Ed.  IV.  c.  12  ;  3  Hen.  VII.  c.  14. 
II  31  Edward  III.  c.  11. 
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dead,"  and  be  accountable  unto  the  ordinaries,  "  as  executors 
be  in  the  case  of  testament."  The  same  fact  appears  also 
from  a  record  in  the  parliamentary  rolls  of  the  reign  of 
Henry  V.,  in  which  the  Commons  petition  that  executors 
might  not  be  hereafter  compelled  to  travel  to  prove  testaments, 
or  carry  inventories  of  the  goods  of  the  testator  to  the  bishops 
or  their  officials :  to  which  the  answer  of  the  Crown  is,  that 
the  "king  hath  charged  the  lords  spiritual  to  ordain  due 
remedy."* 

The  earliest  instances  of  religious  trusts  reposed  in  private 
persons  are  trusts  for  the  saying  of  masses,  generally  testament- 
ary trusts.  Thus,  in  the  reign  of  Edward  II.,  the  executors  of 
a  testator,  according  to  his  will,  conveyed  lands  to  the  Dean 
and  Chapter  of  St.  Paul's,  to  find  ten  marks  yearly  for  a  priest 
and  his  clerk  to  sing  mass  for  the  testator's  soul  and  all 
Christian  souls  in  the  Church  of  St.  Paul.f  So  in  the  reign 
of  Edward  III.,  a  man  devised  lands  to  a  friend  and  his  heirs 
in  trust  to  find  yearly  twelve  marks  to  two  chaplains  to  pray 
for  souls,:|  which  was,  in  fact,  the  erection  of  "a  chantry,"  as 
these  endowments  were  called.  In  the  reign  of  Henry  YI., 
Gervase  Luissant  conveyed  land  to  certain  persons  to  find  a 
priest  to  say  mass  in  a  particular  church  every  Sunday  ;  and 
also  a  mass  of  requiem  once  a  year.  Now  these  trusts  were 
purely  spiritual,  although  reposed  in  secular  persons,  and  se- 
cular emoluments  were  attached  to  them  ;  and  as  the  principal 
object  of  the  trusts  was  spiritual,  and  the  temporal  emolu- 
ments only  incidental,  they  were  deemed  to  be  of  spiritual 
cognisance ;  and  no  trace  can  be  found  of  any  attempt  on  the 
part  of  the  temporal  couits — not  even  of  Chancery,  though  it 
was  then  practically  an  ecclesiastical  court  of  conscience  — 
to  interfere  with  them.  And  that  the  spiritual  supervision 
was  satisfactory,  may  be  surmised  from  this  simple  fact,  that 
these  trusts  continued  to  be  performed  down  to  the  period 
of  the  Reformation,  when  they  were  all  sacrilegiously  sup- 
pressed. 

The  only  way  in  which  the  courts  of  law  and  equity  inter- 
fered in  cases  of  religious  trusts  was  not  in  enforcing  their 
execution,  but  only  in  recovering  the  property.  The  trustee 
could  sue  in  the  courts  of  common  law  or  chancery  to  obtain 
possession  of  the  trust  property ;  but  the  trusts  were  enforced 
in  the  ecclesiastical  courts.  And  it  was  not  until  the  reign 
of  Edward  IV.  that  Chancery  gave  a  remedy  against  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  original  trustee  even  to  do  thus  much,  to 
recover  the  property;  and  it  was  settled  that  if  the  trustee 

•  Ilotulae  Parliamenti,  No.  23,  1  Henry  V. 

t  Case  of  Dean  of  St.  Pauls  :  Dyer's  Keports.         X  ^Clh  Assize,  26. 
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transferred  to  a  third  party,  and  the  latter  took  with  notice  of 
the  trust,  he  would  be  liable  to  it.*  And  so  where  money  or 
property  was  delivered  in  trust  to  dispose  of  for  the  benefit 
of  the  donor's  soul  after  his  death,  his  executors  could  have 
a  remedy  by  suit  in  Chancery  to  recover  the  proper ty.f  In 
short,  it  was  repeatedly  held  that  the  Court  of  Chancery  was 
a  court  of  conscience ;  J  and  that  as  such  alone,  even  to  this 
extent,  it  could  take  cognisance  of  trusts,  because  they  were 
matters  of  conscience,  and  so  not  cognisable  by  the  law.§ 

Such  was  the  law  recognised  in  a  case  occurring  not  above 
a  quarter  of  a  century  before  the  commencement  of  the  Re- 
formation. ||  There  a  party  had  conveyed  land  to  the  parson 
of  a  church  and  his  successors  for  the  use  of  the  parishioners 
to  sustain  the  fabric  of  the  church.  This  is  perhaps  the 
earliest  instance  of  a  "  charitable  trust,"  strictly  so  called,  in 
the  legal  sense  of  the  term ;  i.  e.  a  charitable  gift  which  it  was 
intended  should  be  enforced  by  the  secular  courts ;  for  the 
use  was  specified,  and  it  was  one  in  which  the  parishioners 
would  have  a  pecuniary  interest,  since  (as  the  court  said)  they 
were  bound  by  law  to  sustain  the  church,  and  the  gift  would 
be  in  aid  of  their  pockets  and  spare  their  money.  And  though 
the  trust,  it  was  said,  was  a  matter  of  "  conscience,"  yet  the 
Court  of  Chancery  thus  took  cognisance  of  specific  trusts,  espe- 
cially any  in  which  parties  had  a  peculiar  pecuniary  interest. 

Thus,  then,  continued  the  law  of  religious  trusts  down  to 
the  period  of  the  Reformation.  They  were  considered  as 
exclusively  of  spiritual  cognisance  in  their  own  nature,  and 
never  could  be  enforced  in  a  secular  court,  except  in  cases  in 
which  a  party  had  by  deed  covenanted  to  perform  specific 
spiritual  duties ;  in  which  cases  they  were  enforced,  not  as 
trusts,  but  as  contracts.  And  one  of  the  oracles  of  our  ancient 
common  law,  who  himself  lived  at  the  era  of  the  Reformation, 
lays  it  down,  that  (apart  from  express  covenant)  those  who 
are  bound  to  do  spiritual  services  should  be  sued  in  the  spi- 
ritual courts  if  they  neglected  to  perform  them.^  Over  and 
over  again  it  is  recognised  in  the  courts  of  law,  that  the 
remedy,  even  for  waste  of  the  temporalities  of  religious  per- 
sons, is  deprivation  or  deposition,  to  be  inflicted  only  by  tl>e 
spiritual  superiors ;  and  that  only  in  foundations  entirely  of  a 
lay  character  could  it  be  otherwise.  Up  to  the  Reformation, 
the  administration  of  charitable  property  was  purely  spiritual. 
And  that  the  system  had  worked  well,  and  the  administration 
of  charitable  or  religious  trusts  had  been  on  the  whole  faith- 

•  5  Edward  IV.  c.  7.  f  5  Ed.  IV.  c.  7.  i  9  Ed.  IV.  c.  15. 

§  7  Henry  VII.  c.  11.  |1   12  Henry  VII.  Trin.  Term,  c.  28. 

^  Fitzherbert's  Natura  Brevium. 
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ful,  can  easily  be  shewn.  Parliament,  as  we  have  ah-eadj 
noticed,  repeatedly  recognised  the  hospitalities  and  alms  of 
religious  houses — the  species  of  trusts  most  purely  spiritual, 
and  altogether  without  any  legal  control,  save  in  very  special 
cases — and  solemnly  affirmed  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII., 
"  that  in  the  larger  houses  religion  was  right  well  observed  ;'* 
while  as  to  the  secular  clergy,  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest, 
the  magnificent  charities  established  in  that  age  contrast 
painfully  with  their  modern  administration,  or  rather  misap- 
propriation ;  in  the  case  of  cathedral  or  collegiate  schools,  for 
example,  as  to  which  it  is  enough  to  refer  to  Mr.  Whiston's 
late  pamphlet  on  cathedral  trusts,  and  the  case  of  the  Dean 
and  Chapter  of  Rochester  in  Chancery. 

At  the  Reformation  a  new  era  commenced  in  the  history 
of  religious  trusts ;  and  we  need  scarcely  sa}',  it  was  an  era  of 
confiscation.  The  first  trusts  confiscated  were  those  of  reli- 
gious houses,  and  then  came  those  for  saying  masses,  called 
"  chantries,"  or  "  chapels."  These  were  suppressed  as  super- 
stitious by  the  statutes  of  Henry  VIII.  and  Edward  VI. 
Now,  of  course,  according  to  the  ancient  law,  the  property 
ought  to  have  reverted  to  the  founders'  heirs,  if  they  could  be 
traced ;  and  if  not,  should  have  been  applied  to  purposes  cha- 
ritable and  religious,  for  the  welfare  of  the  whole  body  of  the 
community.  Accordingly,  both  under  Henry  and  Edward,  a 
feeble  bhow  was  affected  of  something  of  this  kind,  so  as  to 
give  to  confiscation  as  much  as  possible  the  aspect  of  commu- 
tation of  sacred  trusts.  Out  of  the  spoils  of  religious  houses 
new  cathedral  foundations  were  to  be  raised,  and  out  of  the 
plunder  of  chantries  schools  were  to  be  founded.  The  rapa- 
city of  the  spoliators,  however,  for  the  most  part  appropriated 
the  booty  to  private  purposes.  And  thus  "  all  those  mo- 
numents of  our  forefathers'  piety  and  devotion  to  the  honour 
of  God,  the  propagation  of  Christian  faith  and  good  learning, 
and  for  the  relief  and  maintenance  of  the  poor  and  impotent, 
all  these  are  every  where  pulled  down,  and  their  revenues 
sold  and  made  away ;  and  those  goods  and  riches  which  the 
Christian  piety  of  our  English  nation  had  consecrated  to  God 
since  they  first  professed  Christianity  were  dispersed  and  pro- 
faned."* And  even  as  to  the  trusts  permitted  to  remain,  or 
now  newly  created,  it  may  be  easily  conceived  that  such 
spoliators  were  scarcely  likel}?  to  be  faithful  administrators. 
Indeed  the  spirit  of  spoliation  which  now  prevailed  with 
respect  to  religious  trusts  may  be  seen  from  the  course  of 
subsequent  legislation.  At  the  end  of  the  reign  of  Elizabeth 
was  passed  the  celebrated  "  statute  of  charitable  uses,"  to 
*  Weever's  Discourse  of  Funeral  Monuments,  p.  \15. 
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redress  the  grievous  misappropriation  of  Protestant  charitable 
trusts,  which  then   had  become  flagrant.     It  may  be  men- 
tioned in  passing,  that  of  this  statute  the  scope  was  purely 
charity,   as  distinct  from  religion ;    ''  for  religion,"   said   its 
author.  Sir  Francis  Moore,  "  is  now  variable  witli  the  plea- 
sure of  succeeding  princes,  and  what  at  one  time  is  accounted 
orthodox  may  at  another  be  accounted  superstitious';  and  thus 
lands  given  for  the  support  of  divine  service  may  be  confis- 
cated, as  appears  by  the  statute  of  superstitious  uses."    A  more 
severe  sarcasm  upon  the  spirit  of  the  age  of  the  Reformation 
could  scarcely  have  been  written ;  and  it  is  written  by  a  Pro- 
testant.    But  this  by  the  way.     To  return  to  the  statute  of 
Elizabeth.     One  of  the  developments  of  the  new  doctrine  of 
the  royal  supremacy,  introduced  at  the  Reformation,  was  the 
principle  of  lay  and  legal  management  of  religious  or  cha- 
ritable trusts.     The  lay  chancellors  began  with  More ;  and, 
curiously  enough,  with  the  infallible  instinct  even  of  a  Catho- 
lic layman,  the  Court  of  Chancery  began,  under  his  auspices, 
to  assume  a  new  character;  and  the  seeds  were  sown  of  the 
system  of  jurisdiction  which  Bacon  more  broadly  brought  out, 
and  which,  by  subsequent  Protestant  chancellors,  was  elabo- 
rated into  an  enormous  and  formidable  mode  of  procedure. 
The  act  of  Elizabeth  to  which  we  have  referred  was  passed 
fifty  years  after  the  Reformation,  and  it  recites  what  strik- 
ingly shews  the  result  of  leaving  charities  to  the  protection  of 
this  court — which,  in  practice,  was  then  already  ceasing  to 
be  a  court  of  conscience — viz.  "  that  lands  and  other  property 
given  to  the  poor  or  for  charity  had  not  been  employed  ac- 
cording to  the  charitable  intent  of  the  givers,  by  reason  of 
frauds,  breaches  of  trust,  and  negligence."     How  was  it  that 
the  Court  of  Chancery  had  not  repressed  these  "  frauds  and 
breaches  of  trust,"  peculiarly  the  subjects  of  that  court's  juris- 
diction, according  to  an  adage  of  Coke's,  who  was  living  at 
this  very  time  ?     Clearly  because,  under  lay  and  legal  chan- 
cellors, the  procedure  of  the  court   was   too  cumbrous  and 
costly  to  be  set  in  motion  effectively  for  the  supervision  of  a 
charity.     The  act  then  proceeds  to  provide,  by  way  of  sub- 
stitute for  this  procedure,  that  commissions  under  the  great 
seal  should  issue  "  to  the  bishop  of  the  diocese  and  his  chan- 
cellor (who  are  thus  put  forward  as  the  necessary  and  primary 
members  of  the  commission)  and  other  persons  (who  might  be 
clerics),  authorising  them,  or  any  four  (of  whom  the  bishop 
and  his  chancellor  might  be  two,  and  of  course  the  bishop 
would  preside  and  have  a  casting  vote),  to  inquire  of  breaches 
of  trust,  &c.,  and  thereupon  set  down  orders  and  decrees," 
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&c.  "We  clearly  recognise  liere  a  trace  of  the  old  Catholic 
spirit  which  influenced  the  common  law,  reposing  cognisance 
of  trusts,  as  matters  of  confidence  and  conscience,  in  the  spi- 
ritual judges,  the  prelates;  leaving  it  to  the  temporal  tribunals 
chiefly  to  aid  in  enforcing  their  jurisdiction.  The  act  of 
Elizabeth  constituted  a  mixed  tribunal,  partly  spiritual  and 
partly  lay.  And  it  will  at  once  occur  to  inquire,  why  was 
such  a  tribunal  constituted  in  preference  to  the  Court  of 
Chancery  ?  Because  trusts  were  essentially  matters  of  con- 
science, and  the  Court  of  Chancery  had  ceased  to  be  such 
a  court.  It  had  been  so  under  the  long  and  illustrious  series 
of  ecclesiastical  chancellors;  but  lay  chancellors  arose  after 
the  Reformation;  and  though  the  first  was  a  More,  the 
second  was  an  Audley ;  and  lay  lawyers  being  substituted 
for  theologians — men  bred  in  secular  courts  for  men  trained 
in  sacred  schools  —  conscience  was  soon  choked  in  ties  of 
hard  technicality,  which  even  eventually  obstructed  the  ope- 
ration of  equity.  The  principle  of  a  court  of  conscience  was 
further  recognised  in  the  act  of  Elizabeth  by  the  course  of 
procedure  prescribed ;  in  this  respect,  that  the  commissioners 
were  to  call  the  parties  interested  before  them  for  hearing 
and  examination.  But,  above  all,  the  great  Catholic  prin- 
ciple was  recognised,  that  the  will  of  the  donor  should  be,  as 
far  as  possible,  faithfully  followed ;  a  fundamental  principle, 
without  which  any  system  of  administration  of  charitable 
trusts  must,  it  was  seen,  amount  to  misappropriation.  Nor 
was  this  all ;  for  another  Catholic  principle  was  recognised, 
viz.  that  under  any  system  compelling  the  disclosure  of  gifts 
for  charitable  purposes,  they  ought  to  be  so  far  favoured  by 
the  law,  that  no  faults  or  flaws  of  title  should  be  admitted  to 
affect  them ;  provided  only  that  there  was  a  legal  power  to 
make  the  disposition,  and  an  evident  intention  to  make  it. 
It  is  of  great  importance  to  observe  that  these  Catholic  prin- 
ciples were  recognised  by  a  Protestant  parliament  as  to  Pro- 
testant trusts.  The  principle  which  most  directly,  of  course, 
concerned  their  administration  was,  that  the  bishop  ought  to 
have  a  prominent,  if  not  a  primary  share  in  their  manage- 
ment. The  act  provided  further,  "  that  the  commissioners 
should,  after  inquiry,  set  down  such  orders  and  decrees  as 
that  the  lands  and  funds  might  be  duly  and  faithfully  em- 
ployed on  such  charitable  uses  and  intents  as  they  were  given 
for  by  the  donors ;  and  which  decrees  (not  being  contrary  to 
the  directions  of  the  donors)  should  stand  good  until  altered 
by  the  lord  chancellor."  The  act,  therefore,  was  virtually 
a  recognition  of  the  unfitness  of  the  Court  of  Chancery  for 
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the  administration  of  charitable  trusts,  reserving,  as  it  did,, 
only  a  right  of  appeal  to  the  chancellor  ;  and  practically  even 
this  right  was  only  upon  questions  of  title. 

It  is  true  that  there  was  in  this  arrangement,  as  might 
have  been  expected,  somewhat  of  a  departure  from  the  ancient 
Catholic  principle  of  a  purely  spiritual  system  of  administra- 
tion for  charitable  trusts;  but  then  it  must  be  recollected, 
first,  that  this  was  a  Protestant  act  for  Protestant  charities, 
and  the  essence  of  Protestantism  was  the  recognition  of  the 
royal  supremacy — the  embodiment  of  the  lay  element  as  op- 
posed to  the  spiritual;  and  secondly,  that  the  charities  coming 
within  the  powers  of  the  act  were  really  rather  of  a  secu- 
lar than  spiritual  character,  carefully  excluding  any  religion, 
and  therefore  very  much  of  a  merely  temporal  and  material 
kind.  This,  of  course,  only  enhances  the  value  of  the  recog- 
nition the  act  affords  of  the  principle  of  the  superiority  of 
spiritual  over  secular  management  of  charitable  trusts ;  a  prin- 
ciple recognised  by  a  Protestant  legislature  even  as  to  trusts 
almost  entirely  secular.  It  could  not  be  expected,  however, 
that  such  a  principle,  so  Catholic  in  its  character,  could  con- 
tinue to  be  recognised  in  a  Protestant  country.  Moreover,  it 
set  up  a  rival  jurisdiction  to  Chancery  on  the  subject  of  cha- 
rity, and  was  a  constant  reflection  on  the  complicated  and 
mischievous  procedure  of  that  court.  Hence,  as  Protestant- 
ism developed  itself  on  the  one  hand,  and  Catholicism  died 
away  on  the  other,  and  as  the  Court  of  Chancery  increased  the 
range  of  its  jurisdiction,  and  the  contrast  of  its  procedure  to 
the  simple  system  of  charitable  commissions  became  more  and 
more  invidious,  Protestant  chancellors  strove  indirectly  to  do 
away  with  the  act  of  Elizabeth ;  and  at  the  era  of  the  Re- 
volution, when  a  spirit  sordid,  selfish,  and  sceptical,  pervaded 
the  land,  they  discontinued  issuing  these  charitable  commis- 
sions, and  the  act  became  obsolete,  charities  coming  under  the 
exclusive  control  of  the  Court  of  Chancery,  and  thenceforth 
forming  a  large  portion  of  its  prey. 

The  charitable  act  of  Elizabeth,  however,  only  referred,  of 
course,  to  Protestant  charities,  and  ignored  all  that  were  reli- 
gious ;  although  ultimately  some  relaxation  of  construction  so 
far  enlarged  its  scope  in  that  respect,  as  to  embrace  endow- 
ments partly  of  a  religious  character,  as  for  the  support  of  a 
preacher,  or  the  augmentation  of  a  vicarage  or  stipend.  Its 
author,  in  his  exposition  of  the  statute,  lays  it  down  that 
schools  for  learning  were  within  it,  but  not  schools  for  cate- 
chising ;  as  "  religion  is  variable  and  not  within  the  statute." 

And  even  within  this  limited  scope,  he  intended,  and  the 
courts  took  care,  that  Catholics  should  have  no  advantage  from 
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the  act ;  their  reh'gion  and  priesthood  being  proscribed  by  the 
penal  laws.  He  says,  "  scholars"  must  be  restrained  to  the 
Universities  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  and  to  students  that 
there  study  divinity,  &c. ;  and  not  to  any  students  of  divinity  in 
Popery."*  Accordingly,  within  a  few  years  after  the  act  was 
passed,  it  was  held  in  a  case  in  which  a  **  Popish  recusant" 
had  conveyed  certain  lands  to  persons,  "  upon  hope"  that  they 
would  employ  the  property  of  the  land  to  the  use  of  poor 
scholars  in  Oxford  or  Cambridge,  or  elsewhere,  being  such  as 
studied  divinity  and  took  holy  orders  according  to  the  discre- 
tion of  the  feoffees"  (doubtless  Catholics),  "  and  agreeable  to 
the  intent  of  the  feoffee,"  because  the  party  was  a  recusant, 
and  his  intent  by  the  words  might  appear  to  be  that  the  em- 
ployment should  be  upon  poor  Popish  priests ;  for  the  word 
'•  elsewhere,"  in  its  meaning,  is  some  foreign  university ;  and 
the  "  holy  orders"  they  intend  are  Popish ;  therefore  it  was 
decreed  that  the  heirs  should  have  the  land,  because  the  use 
was  not  charitable,  but  superstitious.  And  again,  in  another 
case  where  land  was  conveyed  by  one  "recusant"  to  another 
upon  trust,  that  the  profits  might  be  employed  on  an  hospital 
of  religious,  which  should  be  renewed  when  the  times  would 
serve ;  and  in  the  meantime  the  profits  to  be  employed  to  the 
relief  of  poor  people,  at  the  discretion  of  the  trustee,  according 
to  the  intent  of  the  donor  (who  doubtless  had  expressed  it 
secretly,  or  it  was  well  understood),  "  because  it  was  apparent 
that  the  donor  was  a  recusant,  and  the  employment  must  be 
according  to  his  intent,"  and  his  intent  could  be  no  other  than 
the  relief  of  poor  recusants,  which  is  not  agreeable  to  law, 
therefore  the  land  was  decreed  to  the  heirf  upon  these  prin- 
ciples. Although,  therefore,  it  was  held  that  a  Popish  recusant 
might  be  trustee  to  a  charitable  use,  it  must  of  necessity  have 
been  very  difficult  for  him  to  administer  or  use  for  "  Popish" 
purposes,  under  the  authority  of  the  act  of  Elizabeth. 

It  is  to  be  observed,  however,  that  the  only  reason  for  the 
Catholic  trusts  not  coming  within  the  scope  of  the  act  was 
clearly  the  penal  laws  rendering  them  illegal ;  and  that  but  for 
those  laws  they  would  have  been  administered  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  Protestant  trusts.  And  further,  it  is  clear  that 
if  the  Catholic  Church  had  then  been  permitted  to  remain 
upon  the  same  footing  as  the  Protestant,  the  charitable  com- 
missions issued  for  Catholic  trusts  must  have  been  to  the  Ca- 
tholic Bishop  or  Vicar-apostolic  of  the  diocese  or  district,  and 
his  Vicar-general  and  other  '*  proper  persons,"  being  Catholics. 
The  principle  was  carried  into  practice  only  with  reference 

♦  Sir  F.  Moore's  exposition  of  the  act,  in  Duke  on  Charitable  Uses,  c.  7. 
t  Lady  Egerton's  case  :  Duke. 
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to  Protestant  charities ;  but  as  it  was  recognised,  it  is  equally 
applicable  to  Catholic  charities,  and  was  precluded  from  ap- 
plying to  them  by  reason  of  the  penal  laws  alone. 

The  penal  laws  deprived  Catholic  charities  of  the  protec- 
tion of  the  law ;  but  that  they  existed  is  plain,  from  the  cases 
already  alluded  to,  and  many  others.  They  existed,  however, 
not  only  as  secret  trusts,  but  as  purely  spiritual  trusts ;  and. 
it  is  important  to  remark  the  distinction.  It  was  not  of  the 
slightest  use  to  make  Catholic  charities  trusts,  in  the  legal 
sense  of  the  term  ;  first,  because  the  law  did  not  enforce  such 
trusts ;  and  secondly,  because  it  would  confiscate  them  if  dis- 
closed, and  trustees  might  in  some  way  be  obliged  to  disclose 
them.  These  were  not,  therefore,  trusts  kept  secret;  there 
were  no  trusts  at  all,  legally  speaking ;  there  was  solely  a  con- 
fidence reposed  in  a  particular  person  ;  probably  not  always 
expressed,  or  if  expressed,  only  in  the  way  of  hope  or  wish, 
and  by  word  of  mouth,  not  in  writing.  The  doctrine  of  trusts 
was  not  then  very  distinctly  laid  down  in  the  strict  and  strin- 
gent wa}^  in  which  it  has  been  since ;  and  this  was  not  sufiS- 
cient  to  constitute  a  trust  in  the  legal  sense.  There  was  only, 
therefore,  a  purely  spiritual  trust ;  i.  e.  one  only  imposed  upon 
the  conscience,  and  cognisable  only  by  a  purely  spiritual  au- 
thority, in  the  confessional  of  the  priest,  or  by  appeal  to  the 
bishop.  The  law  still  allowed  Catholics  to  hold  land,  and,  of 
course,  all  other  property  ;  and  it  is  clear  that  the  custom 
existed  and  was  carried  downwards  from  the  period  of  the 
Reformation  of  giving  lands  and  funds  to  Catholics  who  could 
be  depended  on ;  which,  of  course,  in  conscience,  they  would 
construe  as  an  implied  confidence  that  they  would  apply  it  for 
the  maintenance  of  religion.  And  in  their  performance  of 
this  sacred  duty  the  conscientious  Catholic  would  of  course 
apply  for  direction  to  a  prudent  and  experienced  priest;  and 
both  would  as  far  as  possible  conform  to  the  authority  of  the 
bishop.  Practically  then,  after  all,  the  administration  of  Ca- 
tholic charitable  and  religious  trusts  under  the  old  penal  laws 
would  have  been  where  it  originally  and  always  had  been, 
under  a  purely  spiritual  authority,  and  in  the  hands  primarily 
of  the  bishops.  So  continued  matters  from  the  Reformation 
until  the  Revolution :  at  this  latter  period  it  was  found  that 
by  this  secret  system  the  Catholic  faith  had  been  so  far  main- 
tained and  propagated,  that  a  new  course  of  penal  legislation 
was  commenced  by  the  defenders  of  *' civil  and  religious  liberty," 
preventing  *'  Papists"  from  holding  land  at  all.  This,  how- 
ever, only  introduced  a  new  system  of  secret  evasions  ;  and  the 
practice  prevailed  of  Catholics  giving  or  leaving  land  to  Pro- 
testant trustees,  in  trust  to  pay  the  rents  to  a  (secret)  Catholic ; 
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who  again  received  it  under  the  same  obligation  of  conscience 
to  apply  it  to  the  purposes  of  the  Catholic  religion.  Prac^ 
tically,  therefore,  the  system  of  spiritual  trusts  still  continued, 
though,  of  course,  under  greater  difficulties  than  before ;  and 
thus  was  the  old  faith  kept  up  in  this  unhappy  country 
through  that  dark  and  dreary  period  in  our  history  which 
marks  the  duration  of  the  cruel  penal  laws ;  a  period  extend- 
ing down  to  almost  living  memory,  to  the  latter  half  of  the 
reign  of  George  III. 

During  this  period  the  Catholic  religious  trusts  were,  as 
we  have  said,  exactly  in  the  position  in  which  they  were  before 
the  Reformation ;  with  this  sole  difference,  that  the  temporal 
courts  would  not,  of  course,  take  cognisance  of  them  so  as  to 
enable  the  trustees  to  recover  the  property  ;  and  we  have 
already  shewn  that  it  was  only  for  this  purpose  those  tribunals 
had  ever  taken  cognisance  of  such  trusts,  and  never  for  the 
purpose  of  enforcing  their  execution.  The  Catholic  Bishops 
or  V^icars-apostolic  were  as  much  after  as  before  the  Reforma- 
tion the  exclusive  authorities  for  this  purpose,  and,  of  course, 
over  the  consciences  of  Catholics  their  adjudications  had  as 
much  claim  to  obedience  as  ever  they  had,  the  sole  difference 
being  that  the  temporal  law  no  longer  recognised  them  or  as- 
sisted in  their  enforcement. 
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The  excitement  that  was  produced  by  Uncle  Tom^s  Cabin  is 
far  from  being  yet  spent.  New  editions  of  the  work,  or  new 
works  intended  to  confirm  and  illustrate  it,  are  still  issuing 
from  the  press.  It  circulates,  and  circulates  largely,  in  all 
classes  of  society,  from  the  palace  to  the  cottage.  Noble  ladies 
meet  together  in  Sutherland  House  to  memorialise  their  sis- 
ters on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic  a  propos  to  this  wonder- 
ful book;  ladies  of  gentle  manners,  but  of  a  less  aristocratic 
bearing,  clad  for  the  most  part  in  drab  or  russet  silks,  go 
through  our  streets  knocking  at  every  door  and  soliciting  the 
subscription  of  our  names  at  least,  if  not  of  our  moneys,  to- 
wards some  address  or  more  substantial  gift  destined  for  the 
popular  authoress ;  even  in  a  poor  school  in  one  of  our  large 
commercial  cities,  where  we  chanced  to  be  present  a  few 
weeks  ago  at  the  annual  examination  of  the  children,  a  per- 
fect forest  of  hands  was  raised  from  all  parts  of  the  school  in 
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reply  to  the  query,  "  Who  among  you  have  read  Uncle  Tom*s 
Cabin?''  And  within  the  last  few  weeks  we  observe  that  our 
northern  neighbours  —  whether  of  the  Society  of  Friends  or  of 
the  Presbyterian  communion  we  do  not  now  remember — have 
invited  the  writer  to  brave  the  perils  of  the  ocean  and  come 
to  Glasgow,  to  be  "  made  a  lion  of."  Now,  we  need  hardly 
say,  that  we  are  far  from  grudging  Mrs.  Stowe  this  meed  of 
universal  popularity ;  both  her  talents  and  her  benevolence 
have  naturally  earned  it,  and  w^e  rejoice  to  see  her  receiving 
her  reward.  But  amid  this  universal  hubbub  of  excitement, 
there  is  one  sentence — one  little  sentence — in  her  work,  which 
is  ever  recurring  to  our  minds,  as  pregnant  with  subject-mat- 
ter for  the  deepest  reflection,  yet  strangely  overlooked,  as  far 
as  we  have  had  any  opportunity  of  observing,  by  all  classes  of 
readers  and  critics.  The  words  to  which  we  allude  are  these : 
"  The  Christian  Church  has  a  heavy  account  to  answer; 
North  and  South  are  guilty  before  God."  Mrs.  Stowe  is  her- 
self, we  understand,  the  wife  of  a  Protestant  minister,  and 
it  is  of  the  Protestant  Church  that  she  is  speaking ;  and  it  is 
to  be  presumed  that  she  knows  what  she  is  saying,  and  does 
not  bring  accusations  against  her  own  brethren  which  she  is 
not  prepared  to  substantiate.  Unfortunately,  however,  the 
plot  of  her  late  work  does  not  give  her  an  opportunity  (or  if 
it  does,  she  has  not  chosen  to  avail  herself  of  it)  to  enter 
upon  the  proof  of  the  charge  which  she  has  ventured  to  make 
against  her  co-religionists  with  reference  to  their  mode  of 
dealing  with  the  slavery  question :  it  is  the  object  of  the  fol- 
lowing pages  to  supply  in  some  measure  this  important  omis- 
sion, to  mention  some  items  at  least  of  that  heavy  account 
which,  according  to  the  judgment  of  Mrs.  Stowe,  the  Pro- 
testant Church  of  America  has  to  answer  before  God  for  her 
treatment  of  the  coloured  population.  In  other  words,  the 
precise  point  to  which  w^e  desire  to  call  our  readers'  attention 
is  this,  that,  as  Christianity — that  is  to  say,  Catholicism,  since 
this  was  the  only  form  of  Christianity  then  in  existence — was 
the  powerful  agent  by  whose  means  the  horrors  of  ancient 
and  pagan  slavery  were  gradually  mitigated,  and  at  length 
slavery  itself  altogether  abolished;  so  Protestantism,  in  all 
the  various  phases  in  which  it  exists  in  America,  is  the  great 
obstacle  at  the  present  day  which  stands  in  the  way  of  the 
improvement  and  final  abolition  of  modern  slavery. 

We  cannot  go  at  length  through  all  the  proof  of  the 
former  portion  of  this  proposition.  Its  truth  is  now  very 
generally  acknowledged  ;  and  the  immortal  work  of  Balmez 
is  at  hand  for  the  use  of  those  who  are  disposed  to  call  it  in 
question.     Our  space  will  only  allow  us  to  mention  some  few 
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points  in  the  relations  between  the  ancient  Church  and  sla- 
very, to  which  the  present  relations  of  slavery  and  Protest- 
antism in  America  happen  to  afford  the  most  striking  contrast. 
The  effects  which  were  produced  by  Christianity  in  ame- 
liorating the  condition  of  slaves  may   be  estimated  in  two 
ways :  by  observing,  first,  the  legislation  of  the  Church,  pro- 
perly so  called,  in  the  decrees  of  her  synods  and  councils; 
and  secondly,   the  improvements  that  were  introduced  into 
civil  legislation  through  her  influence.     As  an  instance  of  this 
latter  kind,  we  may  mention  the  law  of  Constantine,  placing 
the  wilful  murder  of  a  slave  on  the  same  footing  with  the 
wilful  murder  of  a  freeman,  and  expressly  including  the  case 
of  a  slave  who  died  under  punishment,  unless  that  punishment 
were  inflicted  with  the  usual  instruments  of  correction  ;  in 
which  case  the  result  might  be  supposed  to  be,  in  some  mea- 
sure at  least,  accidental,  and  contrary  to  the  master's  inten- 
tion.    Again,   although  there  are   some   traces,  even  under 
pagan  emperors,  of  a  feeling  against  the  separation  of  the 
different  members  of  slaves'  families,  yet  no  positive  legis- 
lative enactments  on  the  subject  were  issued  prior  to  several 
humane   rules  established   by   the  same   Christian   emperor. 
This  is  a  branch  of  the  subject,  however,  which  it  is  enough 
to  have  thus  briefly  hinted  at ;  even  of  the  laws  and  canons 
of  the  Church  we  can  only  find  room  for  a  very  few,  by  way 
of  specimen,  sufficient  to  shew  the  ideas  and  principles  upon 
which  her  legislation  was  conducted.     It  was  decreed  by  the 
Council  of  Elvira,  held  in  the  beginning  of  the  fourth  cen- 
tury, that  a  mistress  who  should  have  beaten  her  slave  so  as 
to  cause  her  death  should  be  subject  to  a  penance  to  endure 
five  or  seven  years.     Another  early  canon  excommunicates  a 
master  who  should  put  his  slave  to  death  on  his  own  autho- 
rity.    Other  canons  allow  slaves  to  take  refuge  in  churches, 
and  oblige  the  master  not  to  punish  them  on  receiving  them 
again,  nor  to  make  them  wear  any  distinctive  badge,  except- 
ing only  in  cases  of  very  heinous   crime.     The   Council   of 
Orleans,  held  in  549,  decreed,  that  if  a  master,  in  violation  of 
this  promise,  dared  to  maltreat  his  slave,  he  should  be  ex- 
communicated.    Slaves  became  admissible  into  the  priesthood 
and  inta  religious  communities;  and  an  instance  is  not  want- 
ing of  a  person  who  had   been  a  slave  becoming  a  bishop. 
Under  the  teaching  of  the  Church,  it  came  to  be  considered 
meritorious  to  emancipate  slaves  either  during  life  or  by  a  tes- 
tamentary disposition ;  and  to  give  emancipation  the  greater 
solemnity,    it  usually  took   place   in  churches ;    and  canons 
were  made  especially  to  guarantee  the  perpetual  freedom  of 
those  who  had  been  so  emancipated.     Even  slaves  who  had 
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been  only  recommended  to  the  Church  by  will  were  protected 
by  ecclesiastical  censures  from  all  kinds  of  servitude.    *'  Very 
early  instances  occur,"  we  are  told,  "  of  lords  enfranchising 
their  villains  at  the  intercession  of  their  spiritual  confessors."* 
In  our  own  country  we  find  the  Church  making  two   very 
remarkable  canons  for  the  benefit  of  slaves  ;  one  in  692,  that 
if  a  slave  shall  work  on  the  Lord's  day  by  his  master's  com- 
mand, he  shall  become  free ;  and  the  other  in  697,  if  a  mas- 
ter gives  his   slave  flesh-meat  on   a  Friday,  let  him  depart 
free.     This  last  canon  may  provoke  a  smile  perhaps  in  some 
of  our  Protestant  readers,  but  it  was,  in  truth,  a  most  im- 
portant decree ;  the  principle  which  was  involved  in  it  being 
the  protection  of  the  slave  in  the  free  exercise  of  his  religion. 
It  has  been  suggested  also,  and  not  without  plausibility,  that 
the  rule  of  the  Church  which  commands  us  to  abstain  from 
servile  work  on  certain  days  was  especially  directed  to  the 
relief  of  this  oppressed  class ;  for,  under  the  old  Roman  law, 
the  slave  had  no  holiday,  with  perhaps  a  single  exception ; 
his  life  was  a  life  of  uninterrupted  toil.     The  Church,  there- 
fore, enjoining  the  observance  of  holidtiys,  and  watching  over 
slaves  with  the  same  interest  as  over  her  other  children,  or 
rather  regarding  them  with  special  tenderness,  as  more  ur-. 
gently  needing  her  motherly  care  and  protection,  employs  a 
term  in  this  command  which  seems  to  have  a  special  reference 
to  the  servile  class.     Another  of  the  most  oppressive  burdens 
and  cruel  outrages  under  which  this  class  hopelessly  groaned 
in  pagan  times,  was  an  utter  disregard  of  their  social  rela- 
tions— the  invalidity  or  voidability  of  slaves'  marriages.    Upon 
this  fundamental  point  the  language  of  the  Church  was  most 
distinct  and  peremptory :  "  Neither  bond  nor  free,"  said  the 
decretal  of  St.  Gregory,  *'  may  be  separated  from  the  sacra- 
ments of  the  Church ;  the  marriages  among  slaves  must  not 
be  hindered ;   and  though  contracted   against   their  masters* 
will,  ought  not  on  that  account  to  be  dissolved." 

These  are  only  a  few  specimens  of  ecclesiastical  legislation, 
selected  out  of  many.  After  all,  however,  no  enumeration  of 
specific  canons  and  decrees,  however  detailed,  can  give  any 
but  a  very  faint  notion  of  the  real  influence  exercised  by  Ca- 
tholic Christianity  in  destroying  slavery.  Eminently  bene- 
ficial as  was  the  action  of  the  Church  both  on  the  decrees  of 
civil  rulers  and  in  her  own  legislation,  it  was  in  her  daily  pri- 
vate teaching  that  the  history  of  this,  as  well  as  of  most  other 
chapters  in  the  civilisation  of  Europe,  is  to  be  read.  It  was 
in  enforcing  on  the  master  his  duty  towards  the  slave,  and  on 
the  slave  his  duty  towards  his  master,  that  she  bound  each  to 
*  Eden's  State  of  the  Poor,  vol.  i.  p.  10. 
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each  by  the  bonds  of  mutual  chanty,  and  changed  the  current 
ideas  of  mankind  upon  this  whole  subject.  It  has  been  well 
said  by  Balmez,  that  '*  it  is  impossible  for  society  to  remain 
for  any  length  of  time  under  an  order  of  things  which  is  for- 
mally opposed  to  the  ideas  with  which  it  is  imbued."  "When, 
therefore,  the  leaven  of  the  Christian  doctrines — that  all  men 
have  a  common  origin  and  the  same  destiny,  that  all  are 
equal  before  God  and  brethren  in  Jesus  Christ — when  the 
leaven  of  these  doctrines  had  thoroughly  pervaded  society, 
slavery  was  first  softened  and  then  gradually  abolished,  until 
at  length,  in  the  thirteenth  century,  it  ceased  to  exist  in  Ca- 
tholic Europe.  It  was  a  gradual,  prudent,  but  most  effica- 
cious process,  whereby  the  Chiistian  Church  in  ancient  times 
succeeded  in  breaking  the  odious  chain  of  slavery,  "without 
a  single  violent  stroke."  Her  proceedings  may  be  thus  briefly 
recapitulated  in  the  words  of  the  same  great  author  whom  we 
have  just  quoted: 

*'  First,  she  loudly  teaches  the  real  doctrines  concerning  the  dig- 
nity of  man  ;  she  defines  the  obligations  of  masters  and  slaves  ;  she 
declares  them  equal  before  God,  and  thus  completely  destroys  the 
degrading  tlieories  which  stain  the  writings  even  of  the  greatest  phi- 
losophers of  antiquity.  She  then  comes  to  the  application  of  lier  doc- 
trines ;  she  labours  to  improve  the  treatment  of  slaves  ;  she  struggles 
against  the  atrocious  right  of  life  and  death  ;  she  opens  her  temples 
to  them  as  asylums,  and  when  they  depart  thence,  prevents  their 
being  ill-treated  ;  she  labours  to  substitute  public  tribunals  for  private 
vengeance.  .  .  .  The  Church  gives  an  example  of  mildness  and  disin- 
terestedness ;  she  facilitates  emancipation  by  admitting  slaves  into 
monasteries  and  the  ecclesiastical  state  ;  she  facilitates  it  by  all  the 
other  means  that  charity  suggests  ;  and  thus  it  is  that,  in  spite  of 
the  deep  roots  of  slavery  in  ancient  society,  in  spite  of  the  bouleverse- 
ment  caused  by  the  irruptions  of  the  barbarians  ;  in  spite  of  so  many 
wars  and  calamities  of  every  kind,  which  in  great  measure  para- 
lysed the  effect  of  all  regulating  and  beneficent  action  ;  yet  we  see 
slavery — that  dislionour  and  leprosy  of  ancient  civilisation — rapidly 
diminish  among  Christians,  until  it  finally  disappears"  (c.  xix.). 

Now,  let  us  contrast  with  this  the  action  of  modern  Pro- 
testantism upon  the  same  social  evil.  Slavery  exists  at  the 
present  day  in  the  Southern  States  of  North  America;  and 
it  seems  perfectly  certain  that  it  is  accompanied  by  acts  of 
cruelty  and  oppression  scarcely,  if  at  all,  inferior  to  any  that 
we  read  of  in  the  pages  of  pagan  history.  The  religion  of 
those  states,  to  speak  generally,  is  Protestant.  How,  then, 
does  Protestantism  behave  itself  towards  this  social  leprosy? 
what  steps  does  it  take  towards  its  mitigation  and  removal  t 
First,  let  us  look  at  the  tvords  of  Protestant  authorities,  at 
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the  language  whicli  they  use  when  speaking  or  writing  on  the 
subject,  the  theory  which  they  propound  in  their  articles  of 
faith,  and  which  they  profess  to  follow;  and  next,  let  us 
examine  their  acts,  the  course  of  conduct  which  they  actually 
pursue. 

First,  as  to  words.  We  are  told  by  competent  Protestant 
authority,  that  the  most  powerful  ecclesiastical  body  in  the 
slave  states  of  America  is  the  General  Assembly  of  the  Pres- 
byterian Church.  We  need  hardly  remind  our  readers  that 
slavery  was  introduced  into  America  whilst  that  country  was 
yet  under  English  rule.  After  the  revolution,  when  the  con- 
stitution of  the  new  people  was  being  agitated,  the  subject  of 
slavery  naturally  entered,  as  a  not  unimportant  question,  into 
the  debates.  It  was  generally  believed,  at  least  in  half  the 
states,  that  the  evil  would  not  be  of  long  duration.  Accord- 
ingly, when  the  discussion  reached  the  Church,  the  Presby- 
terian synods  of  New  York  and  Philadelphia  published  a 
declaration,  '*  highly  approving  of  the  principles  in  favour  of 
universal  liberty  which  prevail  in  America ;"  exhorted  the 
slave-holders  in  their  own  communion  to  prepare  their  slaves 
for  the  enjoyment  of  freedom  by  means  of  a  good  education ; 
and  finally,  recommended  them  to  use  the  most  prudent  mea- 
sures, consistent  with  the  interest  and  state  of  civil  society, 
in  the  countries  where  they  live,  to  procure  eventually  the 
final  abolition  of  slavery  in  America.  This  language  was 
both  humane  and  temperate  ;  and  it  was  published,  in  1793, 
as  the  decision  of  the  General  Assembly  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church.  In  the  following  year  they  spoke  still  more  strongly. 
In  a  note  to  the  l^Sd  question  of  their  Larger  Catechism,  on 
the  eighth  commandment,  they  refer  to  the  text  (1  Tim.  i.  10) 
which  speaks  of  "  men- stealers,"  and  they  say  that  "  this 
word,  in  its  original  import,  comprehends  all  who  are  con- 
cerned in  bringing  any  of  the  human  race  into  slavery,  or  in 
retaining  them  in  it;  and  that  the  Apostle  here  classes  them 
with  sinners  of  the  first  rank.  To  steal  a  free  man  is  the 
highest  kind  of  theft.  In  other  instances  we  only  steal  human 
property ;  but  when  we  steal  or  retain  men  in  slavery  we 
seize  those  who,  in  common  with  ourselves,  are  constituted 
by  the  original  grant  lords  of  the  earth."  "  To  hold  any  man 
in  slavery  is  to  be  every  day  guilty  of  robbing  him  of  his 
liberty,  or  of  man-steaUng,"  said  one  of  the  congregational 
doctors  of  divinity  in  1791  ;  and  another,  fifteen  years  earlier, 
"  slave-holding  is,  in  every  instance^  wrong,  unrighteous,  and 
Oppressive — a  very  great  and  crying  sin,  there  being  nothing 
equal  to  it  on  the  face  of  the  earth."  Thus,  we  see  that  the 
Presbyterians,  both  individually  and  collectively  by  the  voice 
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of  their  General  Assembly,  in  their  anxiety  to  protest  against 
slavery,  confound  two  things  which  are  essentially  distinct — 
slave-holding  and  slave-stealing;  and  the  General  Assembly, 
moreover,  makes  a  false  statement  on  a  matter  of  scholarship, 
to  justify  the  confusion.  -How  Dr.  Samuel  Hopkins  (the  au- 
thor last  quoted)  reconciled  his  proposition  concerning  slave- 
holding  with  the  undoubted  recognition  of  that  practice  in 
the  law  of  Moses,  it  is  not  for  us  to  determine.  However, 
his  error  upon  this  subject,  and  that  of  his  co-religionists,  was, 
at  least,  on  the  side  of  humanity,  and  therefore  should  be 
dealt  gently  with,  more  especially  if  we  find  that  they  have 
uniformly  been  jealous  to  bring  their  practice  into  strict  con- 
formity with  so  humane  a  doctrine.  On  this  we  shall  have 
to  speak  more  at  length  presently ;  meanwhile,  it  may  be  well 
to  repeat  in  this  place  an  important  observation  of  the  author 
from  whose  pages  we  have  taken  the  foregoing  facts,*  viz. 
that  all  these  discussions  and  resolutions  about  slaver}^,  on  the 
part  of  the  Presbyterian  community,  took  place  in  connexion 
with  similar  discussions  and  resolutions  that  were  going  on  in 
the  world  around  them,  being,  in  fact,  little  more  than  an  echo 
of  the  popular  voice.  So  much,  then,  for  the  Presbyterians, 
Let  us  next  turn  to  the  Methodists.  The  language  of  John 
Wesley,  the  father  and  founder  of  Methodism,  fell  not  an 
iota  short  of  that  of  the  Presbyterian  teachers  of  Christianity. 
He  even  made  the  very  same  confusion  between  slave-holders 
and  slave-makers.  *'  What  I  have  said  to  slave-traders,"  he 
writes,  *'  equally  concerns  all  slave-holders,  of  whatever  rank 
and  degree ;  seeing  that  men-buyers  are  exactly  on  a  level  with 
men-stealers"  In  1780,  the  whole  community  declared  sla- 
very to  be  both  hurtful  to  society  and  "  contrary  to  the  laws 
of  God;"  in  1784  it  refused  to  admit  slave-holders  to  its 
communion,  passing  a  vote  to  exclude  all  such.f  In  the 
Methodist  Book  of  Doctrines  and  Discipline,  it  is  laid  down 
as  the  "  only  one  condition  previously  required  of  those  who 
desire  admission  into  their  society,  a  desire  to  flee  from  the 
wrath  to  come  and  to  be  saved  from  their  sins;  that  this 
desire  must  be  evidenced  by  certain  fruits  —  by  avoiding  evil 
of  every  kind,  especially  that  which  is  most  generally  prac- 
tised, such  as  the  buying  and  selling  of  men,  women,  and 
children  with  an  intention  to  enslave  them." 

These,  we  are  assured,  are  only  fair  specimens  of  the  lan- 
guage of  American   Protestantism   on  the  subject  of  slavery 

•  "  The  Church  as  it  is  ;  or,  the  Forlorn  Hope  of  Slavery."  By  Parker 
Pillsbury.     Boston,  1847. 

t  "  Letter  to  the  People  of  the  United  States,  touching  the  matter  of  Slavery." 
By  Theodore  Parker.     Boston,  1848. 
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towards  the  close  of  the  last  century.  None  of  its  numerous 
sects,  excepting  perhaps  the  Episcopalian,  were  indifferent; 
all  vied  with  one  another  in  using  the  very  strongest  terms  of 
reprobation  against  an  evil  which  they  believed  to  be  on  the 
wane,  and  would  finally  disappear  in  less  than  fifty  years.  But 
fifty  years  have  come  and  gone,  and  the  "peculiar  domestic  in- 
stitution," as  the  Americans,  by  a  conventional  euphemism, 
are  fond  of  calling  it,  still  remains;  and  what  has  Protestantism 
during  this  period  done  for  its  removal,  and  what  is  its  present 
position  towards  it?  We  might  answer  these  questions  in 
a  single  word,  by  saying  that  it  has  done  nothing.  *'  The 
whole  of  the  Presbyterian  Church,"  says  one  of  its  most 
distinguished  members,  "  have  been  sound  asleep  upon  *  the 
highest  kind  of  theft ;'  and  while  the  *  sinners  of  the  first 
rank*  have  multiplied  and  extended  their  man-stealing  on 
every  side,  Presbyteries,  Synods,  and  General  Assemblies  have 
been  silent  as  death  and  still  as  midnight."  The  same  might 
be  said  of  the  Methodists  also,  and  of  the  rest.  But  this  an- 
swer, though  true  enough  as  far  as  it  goes,  falls  very  far  short 
of  the  real  state  of  the  case.  American  Protestantism  has  done 
every  thing  that  it  was  possible  to  do  to,  bind  the  yoke  of 
slavery  still  more  firmly  upon  the  necks  of  the  poor  oppressed 
negroes,  and  to  perpetuate  their  present  state  of  degradation. 
This  is  a  very  grave  charge;  but  when  our  readers  have 
learnt  the  facts  which  we  are  about  to  lay  before  them,  we  are 
satisfied  they  will  not  consider  that  it  has  been  overstated. 

We  have  seen  that  one  of  the  first  and  most  important 
steps  which  was  taken  by  the  Church  of  old  towards  the  abo- 
lition of  slavery  was  the  declaration  that  masters  and  slaves 
were  equal  before  God,  "  thus  completely  destroying  the  de- 
grading theories  which  stain  the  writings  even  of  the  greatest 
philosophers  of  antiquity."  It  was  reserved  for  modern  Pro- 
testantism to  reproduce  those  "  degrading  theories,"  if  not  in 
actual  words,  yet  certainly  in  the  not  less  emphatic  form  of 
deeds.  We  do  not  say  that  Protestant  ministers  in  America 
never  proclaim  from  the  pulpit  the  solemn  truths  so  clearly 
enunciated  by  St.  Paul:  "  Know  that  whatsoever  good  things 
any  man  shall  do,  the  same  shall  he  receive  from  the  Lord, 
luhether  he  be  bond  or  free;''  and  again,  "  there  is  no  respect 
of  persons  with  God ;"  we  do  not  say  that  such  passages  of 
Holy  Writ  are  never  commented  upon  and  explained  in  their 
full  and  proper  sense  in  an  American  Protestant  pulpit, 
though  at  the  same  time  we  are  bound  to  add,  that  we  be- 
lieve they  are  very  rarely,  if  ever,  so  used ;  for  we  find  in  one 
of  the  books  before  us  the  testimony  of  a  Dr.  Nelson,  de- 
scribed as    "for  many   years  a  slaveholder,    but  afterwards 
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President  of  the  Literary  and  Theological  Institution  in  Illi- 
nois (apparently  of  the  Presbyterian  persuasion),  in  which 
the  following  words  occur:  — "  I  have  been  intimately  ac- 
quainted with  the  religious  opportunities  of  slaves,  in  the  con- 
stant habit  of  hearing  the  sermons  which  are  preached  to 
them ;  and  I  solemnly  affirm,  that  during  the  forty  years  of 
iny  residence  and  observation  in  this  line,  1  never  heard  a  single 
one  of  these  sermons  but  what  was  taken  up  with  the  obliga- 
tions and  duties  of  slaves  to  their  masters.  Indeed,  /  ?iever 
heard  a  sermon  to  slaves  hut  what  made  obedience  to  masters 
hy  the  slaves  the  fundamental  and  supreme  law  of  religion'^ 
However,  let  us  suppose  for  a  moment  that  it  were  otherwise; 
let  us  imagine  that  Protestant  ministers  in  America  are  as  inde- 
fatigable in  preaching  the  perfect  equality  of  all  men  in  the  sight 
of  God,  as  they  certainly  are  in  inculcating  the  duty  of  obe- 
dience from  slaves  to  their  masters ;  let  us  give  them  the  full 
benefit  of  this  highly  improbable  supposition,  the  damning  fact 
still  remains,  that  they  &ouot practise  the  equality  which  they 
preach.  Example  is  ever  more  efficacious  than  precept ;  and 
the  example  of  American  Protestantism  directly  countenances 
the  *'  degrading  theory"  that  the  white  man  and  the  black  are 
not  equal  in  the  sight  of  God.  '*  In  the  United  States,"  says  the 
intelligent  and  trustworthy  French  traveller,  M.  Beaumont,* 
*'  the  churches  of  the  Catholics  are  the  only  ones  which  do 
not  admit  of  any  privileges  or  exclusions ;  the  black  popula- 
tion can  enter  them  just  as  freely  as  the  white.  In  the 
churches  of  Protestants  the  blacks  are  either  banished  into 
ss>me  obscure  corner,  or  altogether  excluded,''  And,  in  an- 
other place,  the  same  gentleman  observes,  "  Protestant  con- 
gregations in  this  country  are  select  societies  as  it  were,  their 
members  belonging  for  the  most  part  to  the  same  rank  and 
social  position  ;  the  Catholic  churches,  on  the  other  hand,  re- 
ceive persons  of  all  classes  and  conditions  of  life  without  any 
distinction  whatever.  Here  the  poor  man  is  placed  on  an 
equality  with  the  rich,  the  slave  with  the  master,  the  black 
man  with  the  white."  And,  lest  the  testimony  of  a  Catliolic 
s^hould  be  suspected  of  error  or  partiality  in  this  matter,  let 
us  add  the  testimony  of  an  English  Protestant  gentleman. 
Colonel  Hamilton,  which  is  unimpeachable. 

"  Both  Catholics  and  Protestants,"  he  says,f  "  agree  in  the  tenet 
that  all  men  are  equal  in  the  sight  of  God  ;  but  the  former  alone  gives 
practical  exemplification  of  his  creed.  In  a  Catholic  church  the 
prince  and  the  peasant,  the  slave  and  his  master,  kneel  before  the 
same  altar,  in  temporary  oblivion  of  all  worldly  distinctions 

*  Marie,  ou  I'Esclavage  aux  Etats-Unis.     Paris,  1842. 

t  Men  and  Manners  in  America,  vol.  ii.  p.  209.     Blackwood,  1832. 
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The  stamp  of  degradation  is  obliterated  from  the  forehead  of  the 
slave,  when  he  beholds  himself  admitted  to  community  of  worship 
with  the  highest  and  noblest  in  the  land.  But  in  Protestant  churches 
a  different  rule  prevails.  People  of  colour  are  either  excluded  alto- 
gether, or  are  mewed  up  in  some  remote  corner,  separated  by  bar- 
riers from  the  body  of  the  church.  It  is  impossible  to  forget  their 
degraded  condition  even  for  a  moment.  It  is  brought  hom>e  to  their 
feelings  in  a  thousand  ways.  No  white  Protestant  would  kneel  at 
the  same  altar  with  a  black  one.  He  asserts  his  superiority  every 
where  ;  and  the  very  hue  of  his  religion  is  affected  by  the  colour  of 
his  skin.  .  .  .  Can  it  be  wondered,  therefore,  that  the  slaves  in 
Louisiana  are  all  Catholics;  that  while  the  congregation  of  the  Pro- 
testant Church  consists  of  a  few  ladies,  arranged  in  well-cushioned 
pews,  the  whole  floor  of  the  extensive  cathedral  should  be  crowded 
with  worshippers  of  all  colours  and  classes  ?  The  Catholic  priests 
never  forget  that  the  most  degraded  of  human  forms  is  animated 
by  a  soul  as  precious  in  the  eye  of  religion  as  that  of  the  Sovereign 
Pontiff.  The  arms  of  the  church  are  never  closed  against  the  mean- 
est outcast  of  society.  Divesting  themselves  of  all  pride  of  caste, 
they  mingle  with  the  slaves,  and  certainly  understand  their  character 
far  better  than  any  other  body  of  religious  teachers.  T  am  not  a 
Catholic,  but  I  cannot  suffer  prejudice  of  any  sort  to  prevent  my 
doing  justice  to  a  body  of  Christian  ministers,  whose  humble  lives 
are  passed  in  communicating  to  the  meanest  and  most  despised  of 
mankind  the  blessed  comforts  of  religion." 

And,  if  still  further  testimony  were  wanting,  we  might 
quote  the  acknowledgments  of  the  Presbyterian  Synod  of 
South  Carolina  and  Georgia,  in  1833,  (quoted  by  W.  Jay  in 
his  Slavery  in  America,  p.  129.  London,  1835,)  who  report 
tliat  the  negroes  in  those  states  have  no  regular  and  efficient 
ministry  and  no  churches ;  "  neither  is  there  sufficient  room 
in  ivhite  churches  for  their  accommodation.  We  know  of  but 
Jive  churches  in  the  slave-holding  states  built  expressly  for 
their  use."  White  churches  and  black!  We  shall  expect  to 
hear  next  that  these  American  students  of  the  Protestant 
Bible  have  discovered  that  there  are  white  mansions  and 
black  in  the  kingdom  of  heaven.  Indeed,  they  have  already 
learnt  how  to  carry  this  Christian  and  charitable  distinction 
between  the  white  man  and  the  black  beyond  the  narrow 
limits  of  the  span  of  human  life. 

"  The  aristocracy  of  colour,"  says  Judge  Jay,  himself  a  member 
of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  in  the  United  States,  "is  main- 
tained, not  only  in  God's  temples,  but  even  in  that  last  abode, 
where  all  distinctions  have  been  supposed  to  disappear.  In  the 
very  grave-yard,  where  death  reigns  as  conqueror,  and  worms 
revel  on  the  mouldering  remains  of  manliness  and  beauty,  .  .  , 
prejudice  has  his  dwelling ;   and  caste,  under  the  sanction  of  the 
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Churchy  rears  his  hideous  and  revolting  form.  How  many  similar 
instances  there  may  be,  I  know  not ;  the  following  has  come  under 
immediate  notice.  The  vestry  and  wardens  of  an  Episcopal  Church 
in  the  diocese  of  New  York,  a  few  years  since,  accepted  a  deed  for  a 
cemetery  which  was  demised  to  them  upon  the  express  condition, 
embodied  in  the  indeyiiure,  that  they  should  never  suffer  any  coloured 
person  to  be  buried  in  any  part  of  the  same;  and  all  the  subsequent 
conveyances,  on  the  part  of  the  Church,  of  vaults  and  burying-places 
are  subject  to  the  same  condition." 

Such  is  the  eloquent  commentary  supplied  by  Protestant 
practice  on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic  upon  those  texts  of 
Holy  Writ  which  speak  of  the  abolition,  under  the  Cliristiaii 
dispensation,  of  the  distinction  between  bond  and  free  men, 
and  of  the  equality  of  all  mankind  in  the  presence  of  their 
Creator.  Coleridge  has  somewhere  pointed  out  that  the  feel- 
ing of  caste  is  the  origin  of  the  very  word  unkindness ;  and 
certainly,  whatever  we  may  think  of  the  correctness  of  this 
dictum  as  a  matter  of  etymology,  no  one  can  for  a  moment 
doubt  that  every  thing  which  tends  to  foster  and  encourage 
this  odious  spirit  of  caste,  necessarily  widens  the  breach  be- 
tween the  two  classes  of  masters  and  slaves,  and  has  a  direct 
and  jDowerful  tendency  to  promote  the  permanent  degradation 
of  the  latter. 

In  vain  do  Protestant  theologians,  or  Protestant  synods, 
like  the  General  Assembly  of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  "  make 
known  their  sentiments"  (as  they  somewhat  quaintly  express 
it)  upon  the  subject  of  slavery,  and  declare,  that  it  is  '*  a  gross 
violation  of  the  most  precious  and  sacred  rights  of  human 
nature ;  that  it  is  utterly  inconsistent  with  the  law  of  God, 
which  requires  us  to  love  our  neighbour  as  ourselves,  and 
totally  irreconcileable  with  the  spirit  and  principles  of  the 
gospel  of  Christ,  which  enjoins  *  that  all  things  whatsoever 
ye  would  that  men  should  do  to  you,  do  ye  even  so  to  them  ;'  '* 
— utterly  meaningless,  we  say,  or,  far  worse,  grossly  hypo- 
critical, is  such  language  as  this  in  the  mouths  of  men  who 
practically  tolerate,  or  rather  themselves  impose,  those  marks 
of  inferiority  and  degradation,  even  in  sacred  places,  which 
we  have  just  pointed  out.  As  long  as  the  so-called  Christian 
Church  teaches  that  the  souls  of  black  men,  if  converted  at  all, 
are  to  be  converted  in  separate  pews  from  the  souls  of  white 
men,  so  long  is  that  Church  vigorously  upholding  the  very 
fundamental  principle  upon  which  modern  slavery  is  built. 
To  declaim  and  agitate  lor  emancipation  whilst  retaining  this 
most  unchristian  distinction,  is  to  act  like  a  man  who  should 
profess  an  anxiety  to  rid  his  field  of  some  noxious  weed,  and 
then  proceed,  for  this  purpose,  to  lop  off  the  heads  of  some  half 
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dozen  specimens  with  one  hand,  whilst  with  the  other  he  was 
scattering  seed  broad-cast  to  ensure  a  new  and  abundant  crop. 
Protestants  themselves  seem  to  have  been  conscious  of  this 
inconsistency ;  but  instead  of  raising  their  practice  to  the 
strict  standard  of  their  theory,  they  have  chosen  rather  to 
bring  down  their  theory  to  the  level  of  their  practice.  In 
1816,  the  Presbyterians  erased  from  the  statutes  of  their 
church  the  note  on  man-stealing  and  slave-holding,  which 
they  had  adopted  in  1794,  and  which  has  been  already  com- 
mented upon  ;  and  in  1843,  they  resolved  that  "  the  Assem- 
bly do  not  think  it  for  the  edification  of  the  Church  for  this 
body  to  take  any  action  on  the  subject  of  slavery."  In  like 
manner  the  Methodists,  who  in  1801  decreed  the  excommu- 
nication of  every  buyer,  seller,  or  holder  of  slaves,  resolved 
in  1836,  that  they  "  wholly  disclaim  any  wish,  right,  or  inten- 
tion, to  interfere  in  the  civil  and  political  relation  between 
master  and  slave,  as  it  exists  in  the  slave-holding  States  of 
this  Union ;"  and  later  still,  the  general  Conference  has  de- 
clared that  American  slavery  *'  is  not  a  moral  evil." 

But  we  have  no  space  here  to  write  this  new  chapter 
in  the  history  of  the  variations  of  Protestantism;  we  must 
return  again  to  a  consideration  of  its  deeds.  It  has  been 
already  mentioned  as  an  important  feature  in  the  action  of 
the  early  Church  towards  the  abolition  of  slavery,  that  she 
"  facilitated  emancipation,  by  admitting  slaves  into  monas- 
teries and  the  ecclesiastical  state."  In  Protestant  America, 
on  the  contrary,  we  find  '*  the  religious  organs"  of  the  South 
insisting  upon  the  necessity  of  **  committing  the  instruction 
of  the  blacks  icliolly  to  white  men ;"  and  they  go  on  to  advise 
that  "  they  should  be  Southern  men,  in  whom  masters  have 
confidence.  If  the  preacher  is  himself  a  slaveholder,  he  will 
command  the  greater  confidence,  and  have  access  to  the  larger 
number  of  plantations."  Moreover,  it  appears  that  the  Epis- 
copalians, always  the  most  aristocratic  of  Protestant  sects, 
object  to  having  "  coloured  clergymen"  at  all  in  the  ranks  of 
their  ministry.  There  have  been  instances  of  such  a  pheno- 
menon ;  but  the  unhappy  individuals  thus  promoted,  so  far 
from  being  thereby  raised  to  a  position  of  equality  and  inde- 
pendence, have  only  found  themselves  exposed  to  insults  and 
injuries,  of  which  the  superior  education  they  had  necessarily 
received  had  made  them  more  keenly  sensitive. 

*'  The  Rev.  Peter  Williams,  for  many  years  a  respectable  clergy- 
man of  New  York"  (Judge  Jay,  himself  an  Episcopalian,  is  still  our 
authority),  *'  was  never  allowed  to  sit  as  a  member  of  die  Diocesan 
Convention.  In  the  diocese  of  Pennsylvania,  an  express  canon  debars 
the  African  Church  from  being  represented  in  the  Convention,  and 
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excludes  the  rector  from  a  seat.  The  Rev.  Mr.  De  Grasse,  a  co- 
loured clergyman  of  the  Episcopal  Church,  of  fine  talents,  excellent 
acquirements,  and  amiable  disposition,  sought  in  tlie  West  Indies  the 
respectful  treatment  and  sympathy  he  could  not  find  at  home.  He 
once  said  to  the  writer,  with  tears  in  his  eyes,  *  I  feel  that  the 
bishop  and  many  of  the  clergy  are  against  us  ;  that  they  do  not 
want  any  coloured  clergymen  in  the  Church.  I  have  struggled 
against  the  conviction,  but  it  is  impossible  to  resist  it ;  the  proofs  are 
too  strong;  I  experience  it  daily ;  I  know  it  is  so." 

The  same  author  tells  us  that,  in  1839,  a  negro  candidate 
for  holy  orders  presented  himself  for  admission  into  the  Ge- 
neral Theological  Seminary  at  New  York.  His  diocesan,  Dr. 
Onderdonk,  assured  the  trustees  that  "  if  they  should  think  it 
right  and  proper  to  admit  a  coloured  man  into  the  Seminary, 
he  considered  the  applicant  before  them  one  in  whose  case  it 
might  with  great  safety  and  propriety  he  done.''  However, 
spite  of  this  cautiously-worded  testimonial  from  the  father  (?) 
of  the  flock,  the  application  was  refused,  the  true  and  only 
cause  being  (it  is  stated)  the  colour  of  the  candidate's  skin. 
Other  Protestant  sects  appear  to  have  been  not  so  exclusive; 
yet  these  too  have  entirely  failed  to  present  that  union  of  cha- 
rity and  prudence  which  was  so  marked  a  characteristic  of  the 
early  Church  in  her  treatment  of  this  delicate  matter.  She 
did  not  refuse,  on  the  one  hand,  to  the  despised  race  of  slaves 
an  entrance  into  the  sacred  ranks  of  the  ministry;  whilst,  on 
the  other  hand,  her  high  sense  of  the  dignity  of  that  holy 
office  caused  her  to  require  as  an  essential  condition  of  ordi- 
nation, that  the  candidate  should  first  have  been  set  at  liberty; 
and  history  shews  us,  that  the  number  of  slaves  who  were 
thus  freed  was  very  considerable.  The  Baptist  Association 
of  Alabama  adopts  one  portion  of  this  ancient  discipline  and 
not  the  other,  and  seems  to  be  happily  unconscious  of  any  in- 
congruity in  the  following  obituary  notice  which  is  taken  from 
the  Georgia  Christian  Index  of  a  few  years  since. 

"  Departed  this  life,  on  the  24th  of  Nov.  last,  the  Rev.  Baptist 
Minister  Caesar,  in  the  7Cth  year  of  his  age.  Caesar  was  a  native 
of  Virginia,  a  servant,  and  emigrated  to  Alabama  with  his  master, 
Mr.  J.  Blackwell,  in  the  early  setding  of  the  country.  Caesar  being 
a  good  servant,  and  a  zealous  and  good  preacher  of  the  Gospel  of 
Christ,  Kis  master  gave  him  considerable  liberty  and  time  to  go  and 
discharge  his  duhj  as  a  minister^  until  his  master  died.  Then,  on 
the  15th  day  of  December,  1828,  the  Alabama  JJaptist  Association 
purchased  Ccesar^  and  gave  him  liberty  to  visit  all  the  churches  in 
its  bounds,  and  preach  the  everlasting  Gospel  for  the  benefit  of  the 
coloured  population  of  the  country." 

Now,  as  it  is  part  of  the  American  law  concerning  slaves, 
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that  they  can  "  possess  nothing,  nor  acquire  any  thing,  but 
what  must  belong  to  their  master,"  we  feel  some  curiosity  to 
know  how  the  substantial  proceeds  of  the  Rev.  Caesar's  mi- 
nisterial labours  were  ultimately  disposed  of;  whether  he  had 
a  certain  per-centage  allowed  him  for  pocket-money,  or  whe- 
ther the  uttermost  farthing  was  rigorously  exacted  for  tbe 
coffers  of  the  Alabama  Association.  Without  further  in- 
formation upon  this  head  than  w^e  at  present  possess,  and 
looking  only  at  the  strict  letter  of  the  law,  the  relation  be- 
tween this  reverend  slave  and  his  associated  masters  re- 
minds us  very  unpleasantly  of  "  a  certain  damsel  at  Philip  pi 
possessed  with  a  spirit  of  divination,  which  brought  her  mas- 
ters much  gain  by  soothsaying." 

We  will  not  insist  upon  many  other  minor  contrasts  which 
occur  to  us  between  the  action  of  Catholicity  and  of  Protes- 
tantism upon  the  evils  of  slavery  ;  but  proceed  at  once  to  men- 
tion that  one  before  which  all  the  others  sink  into  a  mere 
nothing  ;  we  allude  to  the'subject  of  servile  marriages.  When 
first  we  saw  stated  in  a  contemporary  review  one  of  the  facts 
which  we  are  about  to  lay  before  our  readers,  we»  refused  to 
believe  it ;  it  appeared  to  us  absolutely  incredible  that  such 
conduct  could  really  have  received  the  sanction  of  any  com- 
munity calling  itself  Christian.  We  took  great  pains  to  ascer- 
tain the  state  of  the  case  more  accurately,  and  the  result  is 
what  we  will  now  proceed  to  explain.  The  statement  to  which 
we  refer  was  this  :  "  The  Methodist  Church,  not  long  ago,  de- 
cided that  slave  marriage  is  no  marriage,  and  the  slave  sold 
from  his  wife  is  religiously  justified  in  forming  a  second  union 
at  the  bidding  of  his  new  master."  We  need  not  remind  the 
readers  of  Uncle  Tom's  Cabin,  that  one  of  the  worst  and  most 
revolting  features  in  American  slavery  is  the  ruthless  way  in 
which  all  social  relations  amongst  them  are  ignored  and  se- 
vered. The  marriage  relation  is  not  recognised.  A  slave  may 
indeed  be  formally  married;  but  so  far  as  legal  rights  and  ob- 
ligations are  concerned,  it  is  an  idle  ceremony.  The  law 
knows  no  more  of  the  marriage  of  slaves  than  it  does  of  the 
marriage  of  brutes.  A  slave's  wife  may  at  any  moment  be 
legally  taken  from  him  and  sold  in  the  market.  The  slave- 
laws  thus  boldly  set  at  nought  the  injunction  of  the  Supreme 
Lawgiver — "  What  God  hath  joined  together,  let  no  man  put 
asunder."  Now  of  course  it  is  horrible  enough  that  all  this 
should  be  authorised  by  the  civil  law  of  the  land  ;  but  that 
the  legislative  council  of  any  religious  community  calling  itself 
Christian  should  deliberately  lend  its  countenance  to  such  enor- 
mities, and  endorse  their  natural  and  necessary  consequences 
with  the  sanction  of  the  Christian  name, — this  is  a  degree  of 
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giiilt  which  we  could  scarcely  bring  ourselves  to  believe  even 
of  the  most  degraded  of  Protestant  sects.  We  find,  however, 
that  our  charitable  judgment  was  mistaken.  We  are  not  in- 
deed in  a  position  to  publish  the  exact  formula  of  this  infa- 
mous decree,  as  given  by  the  Methodist  Conference ;  but  this 
is  of  less  importance,  since  we  have  the  Ipsissima  verba  of 
two  other  Protestant  communities  of  at  least  equal  respect- 
ability ;  and  we  are  assured  on  trustworthy  authority,  that  the 
decision  of  the  Methodists  was  in  substance  at  least,  if  not  in 
form,  identical.  The  fact  that  the  Methodists  have  given  such 
a  decision  is  mentioned,  amongst  other  places,  in  the  White 
Slave;  but  among  the  thousands  and  tens  of  thousands  of 
English  readers  that  that  volume  has  had,  we  doubt  whether 
as  many  individuals  could  be  found  who  have  paused  to  give 
the  subject  that  important  consideration  which  it  deserves,  nay 
rather  which  it  demands  from  all  moral,  religiously-disposed 
Protestants. 

"  Though  the  Methodists  hold  that  a  marriage  between  two  slaves, 
celebrated  by  one  of  their  ministers,  is,  in  the  eye  of  God,  every  way 
complete  and  binding  on  the  parties — who,  according  to  Methodist 
ideas,  have  souls  to  be  saved  as  well  as  white  people — yet,  notwith- 
standing the  famous  text,  '  Whom  God  hath  joined  together,  let  not 
man  put  asunder,'  they  have  been  obliged,  in  the  Slave  States  of 
America,  to  concede  the  supremacy  of  man ;  and  to  admit  that 
parties,  separated  by  the  command  of  a  master  or  the  operation  of 
the  slave-trade,  may  rightly  enough  marry  again,  even  though  they 
know  their  former  partners  to  be  living.  They  excuse  this  by  saying 
that  they  do  it  of  necessity ;  since  the  people,  having  little  taste  for 
celibacy,  will  form  new  connections ;  and  they  may  as  well  sanction 
nhat  they  cannot  help  ;  the  same  excuse  which  tiiey  give  for  allowing 
their  church  members  to  hold  slaves — the  pious  brethren  will  do  it, 
whether  or  no ;  a  policy,  in  both  cases,  seeming  to  look  rather  to  the 
numbers  than  to  the  purity  of  the  Church;  and  perhaps  partaking 
something  more  of  the  wisdom  of  the  serpent  than  of  the  harmlessness 
of  thedove."— r/^e  IVhite  Slave,  c.  Ivi. 

This  is  only  the  assertion  of  a  writer  of  fiction  ;  but  it  is 
corroborated,  in  the  case  of  other  Protestant  bodies,  by  au- 
thentic documents  which  we  will  now  quote.  The  following 
question  was  proposed  to  a  Baptist  Association  which  met  at 
Gourdvine,  Va.,  in  the  month  of  September  1846,  by  one  of 
the  churches  or  congregations  in  connection  with  that  body  : 
"Is  a  servant,  whose  husband  or  wife  has  been  sold  by  his  or 
her  master  into  a  distant  country,  to  be  permitted  to  marry 
again  ?"  The  query  was  referred  to  a  committee,  and  this 
committee  made  a  report  which,  after  discussion,  was  adopted. 
It  ran  thus  :   "  That  in  view  of  the  circumstances  in  which 
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servants  in  this  country  are  placed,  the  committee  are  unani- 
mous  in  the  opinion,  that  it  is  better  to  permit  servants  thus 
circumstanced  to  take  another  husband  or  wife  !"  The  Baptist 
Church  (so  to  call  it)  in  the  United  States  contained  at  this 
time  about  100,000  slaves,  whose  matrimonial  rights  were 
thus  cruelly  violated,  or  rather  declared  to  be  null.  The 
Savannah  River  Presbyterian  Association,  in  reply  to  the  same 
question,  "  Whether  in  a  case  of  involuntary  separation,  of 
such  a  character  as  to  preclude  all  prospect  of  future  inter- 
course, the  parties  ought  to  be  allowed  to  marry  again  ?"  gave 
answer,  "  That  such  a  separation,  among  persons  situated 
as  our  slaves  are,  is  civilly  a  separation  by  death ;  and  they 
believe  that^  in  the  sight  of  God,  it  would  be  so  viewed.  To 
forbid  second  marriages  in  such  cases,  would  be  to  expose 
the  parties,  not  only  to  stronger  hardships  and  strong  temp- 
tations, but  to  church-censure  for  acting  in  obedience  to  their 
masters,  who  cannot  be  expected  to  acquiesce  in  a  regulation 
at  variance  with  justice  to  the  slaves,  and  to  the  spirit  of  that 
command  which  regulates  marriage  among  Christians  (!).  The 
slaves  are  not  free  agents,  and  a  dissolution  by  death  is  not 
more  entirely  without  their  consent  and  beyond  their  control 
than  by  such  separation."  In  other  words,  this  answer  might 
have  been  briefly  stated  thus  :  "  Neither  law  nor  custom  gives 
any  protection  to  the  slave  in  his  conjugal  relations;  therefore 
neither  ought  religion  to  give  him  any  such  protection.  The 
law  of  the  land,  i.  e,  the  law  of  men,  or  American  law,  gives 
authority  to  the  master  to  dissolve  the  conjugal  connections 
existing  between  any  of  his  slaves  ;  according  to  this  law,  the 
parties  may,  at  any  moment,  be  torn  asunder  and  separated 
for  ever  ;  therefore  the  law  of  God  must  be  made  to  succumb 
to  this  law  of  man  ;  and  although  we  declare  that  the  written 
Word  of  God  is  our  only  rule  of  faith,  and  although  that  Word 
distinctly  says,  that  ^  if  a  woman  be  married  to  another  man 
while  her  husband  livetli,  she  shall  be  called  an  adulteress,* 
and  that  *  the  woman  which  hath  an  husband  is  bound  by  the 
law  to  her  husband  so  long  as  he  liveth,'*  nevertheless,  in 
consideration  of  the  peculiar  circumstances  of  slaves  in  this 
country,  we  are  of  opinion  that  a  female  slave  should  ?iot  be 
called  an  adulteress,  even  though  she  be  married  to  another 
man  while  her  husband  liveth ;  moreover,  that  the  woman  is 
bound  to  her  husband  only  so  long  as  her  husband  is  able 
to  live  with  her."  The  reader  will  observe  that  the  Baptist 
authorities  gave  no  reasons  for  their  decision,  but  contented 
themselves  with  a  simple  solution  of  the  question  proposed. 
The  Presbyterians,  on  the  other  hand, — who,  it  mav  be  worth 
*  Rom.  vii.  2,  3. 
VOL.  XI.  Y 
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wliile  to  mention,  whilst  thus  condemning  to  a  life  of  adultery 
and  prostitution  thousands  and  thousands  of  slaves  in  their 
communion,  expelled  one  of  their  ministers  both  from  the 
ministry  and  from  the  church  for  marrying  a  sister  of  his 
deceased  wife, — enter  into  details,  and  assign  two  reasons  for 
their  religious  sanction  of  bigamy  ;  first,  that  to  forbid  second 
marriages  in  such  cases  would  expose  the  parties  concerned  to 
strong  temptations ;  and  of  this  reason  it  is  obvious  to  remark, 
that  it  applies  to  a  thousand  other  cases  of  daily  occurrence, 
besides  those  which  arise  from  the  particular  cause  here  con- 
templated, viz.  compulsory  separation  of  husband  and  wife 
by  the  relentless  hand  of  a  slave-master ;  and  secondly^  that 
inasmuch  as  the  masters  would  certainly  not  acquiesce  in  any 
strict  interpretation  of  the  marriage-vow  and  a  consequent 
prohibition  of  bigamy  and  such  like  irregularities  of  practice, 
it  would  be  very  cruel  for  the  ecclesiastical  authorities  to  ex- 
pose the  slaves  to  church-censure  for  acting  in  obedience  to 
their  masters.  They  take  it  for  granted  that  the  slaves  would 
obey  their  masters  rather  than  the  Church ;  and  so  they  think 
it  best  that  the  Church  should  range  herself  at  once  on  the 
side  of  the  masters,  even  thougli  by  so  doing  she  deliberately 
sanction  sin.  They  do  not  for  a  moment  contemplate  the 
possibility  of  martyrdom  on  the  part  of  the  slaves,  such  as  we 
read  of  in  the  annals  of  the  early  Church  under  circumstances 
not  altogether  dissimilar;  and  they  are  contented  to  shape 
their  code  of  morality  according  to  the  opinions  and  practice 
of  the  world  around  them,  rather  than,  by  enforcing  a  stricter 
code  of  divine  authority,  to  endanger  their  own  popularity 
and  diminish  the  number  of  their  followers.  This  is  far  from 
being  a  new  feature  in  the  history'  of  Protestantism  ;  but  it  is 
not  the  less  striking  and  important  on  this  account.  On  the 
contrary,  it  is  most  interesting  and  instructive  to  note  how 
this  same  feature  of  a  disregard  of  the  marriage-vow  is  per- 
petually re-appearing  here  and  there,  both  in  ancient  and 
modern  history,  in  connexion  with  various  phases  of  Protes- 
tantism. The  example  of  Luther,  Melancthon,  Bucer,  and 
other  leading  lights  of  the  Reformation,  allowing  the  Land- 
grave of  Hesse  to  have  two  wives  at  once,  will  at  once  occur  to 
every  reader ;  so  also  in  our  own  country,  the  example  of  the 
wretched  Cranmer  marrying,  divorcing,  and  re-marrying  his 
royal  tyrant-master,  as  often  as  that  monster  willed.  Father 
Newman  has  somewhere  hinted  in  one  of  his  lectures  at  a 
secret  invisible  connxion  between  Protestantism  and  poly- 
gamy ;  and  we  have  heard  the  insinuation  attacked  with  the 
utmost  indignation,  and  denounced  as  a  most  wanton  insult 
and  calumny.    Yet  these  examples,  and  the  decrees  which  we 
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have  been  now  considering  with  reference  to  the  marriage  of  ^ 
slaves,  abundantly  establish  its  truth.  Moreover,  American 
Protestantism  can  furnish  us  with  yet  another  example  of  the 
same  thing  from  the  history  of  its  missions,  which,  though  in 
some  degree  foreign  to  our  present  subject,  is  too  important 
to  be  omitted.  One  of  the  little  works  before  us,  to  which 
we  have  been  indebted  for  many  of  the  facts  in  this  article,* 
speaks  of  a  certain  "  American  Board  of  Commissioners  for 
Foreign  Missions,"  which  the  writer  says  is  "next  in  import- 
ance to  the  General  Assembly  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  ; 
indeed,  in  many  respects,  it  undoubtedly  should  take  prece- 
dence, not  only  of  the  General  Assembly,  but  of  any  other 
ecclesiastical  association  in  the  country."  This  Board  was 
memorialised  some  six  or  seven  years  since,  on  occasion  of  its 
anniversary  meeting,  as  to  "  whether  polygamists  should  be 
admitted  to  the  mission  churches/'  "  The  subject  was  re- 
ferred to  an  august  committee.  Chancellor  Walworth,  of  ISIew 
York,  chairman.  Expectation  was  every  where  alive.  To 
the  astonishment  of  some,  the  grief  of  many,  and  the  horror 
of  all  but  the  Board,  the  committee  reported  in  favour  of  pol}^- 
gamy,  or  at  least  against  instructing  the  missionaries  to  ex- 
clude polygamists  ;  and  the  report,  after  long  discussion,  was 
adopted  without  a  dissenting  voice ;  those  opposing,  if  such 
tliere  were,  not  choosing  to  register  their  testimony  against  it." 
We  have  no  space  to  enter  fully  into  all  the  details  of  this 
history;  a  few  particulars,  however,  will  interest  all  our  readers. 
It  appears  that  previously  to  this  public  discussion  of  the 
question,  and  the  authoritative  decision  thereupon,  the  ques- 
tion had  been  privately  asked  of  the  Prudential  Committee  of 
this  Christian  Board;  a  committee  whose  name  is  most  singu- 
larly ominous  and  significant,  and  whose  duties,  we  presume, 
are  to  solve  difficult  and  delicate  questions  of  conscience,  to 
grant  dispensations,  and  the  like.  In  two  several  cases,  mis- 
sionaries in  heathen  lands  wrote  home  to  this  committee  to 
ask  advice  in  this  matter,  whether  or  no  polygamists  were  to 
be  admitted  into  the  mission  churches  ;  aM  the  Board  refused 
to  give  advice. 

"  This  venerable  body  were  utterly  unable  to  decide  the  question, 
whether  a  sin,  which  in  all  Christian  nations  consigns  a  man  to  a  felon's 
infamy  and  prison,  should  by  the  American  Protestant  Missionaries  be 
admitted  into  the  Christian  Church.  And  so  little  interest  did  they 
take  in  the  case,  that  the  secretary  declares  he  was  profoundly  igno- 
rant of  the  subsequent  disposal  of  the  matter.  In  two  other  cases  poly- 
gamists were  certainly  admitted  into  the  mission  churches  ;  and  not 
a  hint  of  disapprobation  was  dropped  by  the  Prudential  Committee : 
*  The  Church  as  it  is,  &c. 
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and,  for  aught  he  knows,  these  two  also  came  into  the  Church.  He 
also  states,  that  at  a  meeting  of  missionaries  in  India,  the  question 
was  discussed,  whether  converted  heathen  polygamists  should  be  ad- 
mitted into  the  Church,  a?id  the  majority  were  in  favour  of  so  doing,'* 
Another  gentleman  who  took  part  in  the  debate  announced  that  con- 
cubinage was  allowed  in  the  West  Indian  Moravian  Missions ;  and  a 
third  read  "extracts  from  a  letter  of  a  Rev.  Mr.  Griffin,  who  went 
out  as  an  independent  missionary,  sustained  by  certain  churches  in 
Litchfield  county,  Connecticut.  Mr.  Griffin  declared  that  he  found 
church  members  living  in  open  fornication,  that  is,  without  marriage  ; 
that  he  at  first  hoped  privately  to  persuade  them  to  be  married  ;  but 
not  succeeding,  was  forced  to  preach  openly  upon  adultery.  This 
*  raised  a  storm,'  and  the  people  were  sustained  in  their  opposition  by 
every  Protestant  missionary  whom  they  consulted.  These  mission- 
aries declared  that  the  time  had  not  come  to  make  a  stand  against 
adultery  /" 

We  must  yet  make  room  for  the  arguments  of  two  or  three  more 
of  these  Protestant  theologians  upon  this  subject.  "  Dr.  Tyler  said  : 
The  question  is,  shall  we  legislate  for  extreme  cases  ?  Discuss  this 
question  in  any  ecclesiastical  body,  and  they  wouldn't  agree.  I 
wouldn't  say  that  in  all  cases  it  is  wrong.  Let  the  missionaries  de- 
cide such  cases.  We  too  have  weak  consciences,  as  has  been  said  on 
ithe  other  side.  We  have  as  good  a  right  to  ask  the  Board  to  say  that 
polygamy,  in  extreme  cases,  is  right,  as  they  have  to  ask  the  Board 
to  say  it  is  wrong, 

'•  Chancellor  Walworth  referred  to  the  opening  of  Turkey  to  the 
Gospel,  where  polygamy  is  common,  and  said  the  case  might  arise 
there.  In  his  State  polygamy  was  felony ;  there  it  is  lawful.  We 
couldn't  decide  it ;  the  circumstances  of  the  case  must  decide  it." 

In  other  words,  tins  Protestant  gentleman,  professing,  no 
doubt,  to  draw  his  religion  from  the  Bible  and  the  Bible 
only,  and  upbraiding  his  Catholic  neighbours  on  the  ground 
that  they  *'  teach  for  doctrines  the  commandments  of  men," 
yet  deliberately  propounds  it  as  the  duty  of  Christian  mis- 
sionaries, proceeding  to  preach  the  Gospel  to  a  heathen  coun- 
try, that  they  should  consult  the  existing  state  of  things,  the 
customs  and  laws  of  the  people,  and  shape  religion  accord- 
ingly. The  Christian  religion  is  to  be  made  to  tolerate  a 
plurality  of  wives,  or  to  denounce  it  as  a  grievous  sin  and 
scandal,  according  to  the  habits  of  the  country  in  which  it  is 
being  preached !  The  divine  law  is  to  be  regulated  according 
to  the  human. 

Nor  is  this  the  only  instance  in  which  this  monstrous  sub- 
version of  all  religious  principle  has  been  solemnly  adopted 
and  systematically  acted  upon  by  different  sects  of  Protest- 
ants in  the  New  World,  in  connexion  with  matters  bearing 
more  immediately  on  the  question  before  us, — of  the  evils  of 
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slavery.  In  1840,  it  was  moved  in  the  General  Conference 
of  the  Methodist  body,  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Few  of  Georgia,  and 
the  resolution  was  adopted,  "  that  it  is  inexpedient  and  unjus- 
tifiable for  any  preacher  to  permit  coloured  persons  to  give 
testimony  against  white  persons  in  any  state  where  they  are 
denied  that  privilege  by  law,''  This,  be  it  remembered,  is 
no  law  of  the  state ;  we  mean,  that  this  particular  resolution 
which  we  have  now  quoted  was  not  enacted  in  any  secular 
assembly — such  as  the  British  House  of  Parliament,  for  ex- 
ample; an  assembly  formed  of  men  of  all  kinds  of  religion,  or 
of  no  religion  at  all,  amongst  whom  the  religious  principle 
and  high  sense  of  duty  o^  the  fetv  is  overpowered  perhaps,  and 
rendered  of  no  effect,  through  the  sordid  self-interest  of  the 
many, — but  it  is  the  decree  of  a  professedly  religious  assembly ; 
it  is  a  canon  of  ecclesiastical  discipline  proposed  and  passed  in 
a  synod  of  Christian — we  should  have  said,  of  Protestant — 
ministers;  and  it  is  designed  to  regulate  the  internal  manage- 
ment of  their  own  religious  communion,  a  communion  which 
embraced  at  that  time  no  less  than  80,000  persons  of  this  very 
class,  who  were  thus  denied  the  right  to  testify  against  any 
white  brother  or  sister  who  might  grievously  oppress  and  injure 
them.  How  eloquent  a  commentary  on  the  texts  which  we 
have  so  often  referred  to,  as  to  the  abolition  under  the  new 
law  of  the  degrading  distinctions  between  bond  and  free,  and 
the  equality  before  God  of  all  mankind!  With  what  spiritual 
"Unction  must  these  ministers  of  the  Gospel,  on  their  return 
home  to  their  coloured  congregations,  armed  with  the  neces- 
sary authority  to  promulgate  this  decree  of  the  synod, — with 
what  unction  must  they  have  held  forth  upon  the  endearing 
relations  of  Christian  brotherhood,  choosing  for  their  text, 
perhaps,  "  All  things  whatsoever  ye  would  that  men  should 
do  unto  you,  do  ye  even  so  unto  them!"  If  our  readers  were 
not  weary  of  listening  to  the  details  of  these  atrocious  de- 
crees, passed  by  nominally  Christian  bodies,  we  could  mention 
others  of  a  similar  kind ;  others,  we  mean,  in  which  the  same 
principle  of  subserviency  of  the  divine  to  the  human  law  is 
more  or  less  distinctly  acknowledged  ;  such  as,  from  the  poly- 
gamy-loving Board  of  Commissioners  for  Foreign  Missions, 
that  *'  it  is  the  duty  of  the  Board  to  prosecute  the  work  of 
saving  souls,  without  attempting  to  interfere  with  the  civil 
condition  of  society  any  faster  than  the  consciences  of  the 
people  become  enlightened.''  It  is  not,  then,  the  duty  of  the 
Christian  Church  to  take  the  lead  to  rebuke  the  evil  ways  of 
the  world,  and  to  guide  them  into  better  courses,  but  only  to 
be  faithful  in  following  the  world,  in  keeping  pace  with  its 
moral  improvement. 
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What  power  has  such  a  Church  as  this  to  contend  with 
any  social  evil  of  real  magnitude?  If  these  are  the  religious 
bodies  to  which  the  slaveholders  in  the  United  States  for  the 
most  part  belong,  what  chance  is  there  of  the  abolition,  or 
even  the  mitigation  of  slavery  being  brought  about  in  a  healthy 
and  peaceable  way  as  the  natural  fruit  of  true  Christian  prin- 
ciples? Manifestly  none.  Protestant  Christianity  is  the  ally 
of  the  master,  and  the  most  cruel  oppressor  of  the  slave. 

But  it  will  be  said,  that  though  it  is  true  that  all  these 
enormities  have  been  committed  by  certain  sections  of  the 
most  important  Protestant  bodies  in  America,  yet  they  have 
been  met  by  very  vehement  protests  on  the  part  of  other  por- 
tions of  the  same  bodies ;  so  that  it  is  not  fair  to  lay  to  the 
charge  of  all  what  was  really  the  act  of  some  only,  and  was 
indignantly  repudiated  by  others.  We  are  well  aware  that 
there  is  a  certain  difference  of  opinion  among  the  members  of 
the  various  Protestant  communities  of  America  upon  this  sub- 
ject, as  indeed  upon  every  other;  but  we  observe  this  very 
significant  phenomenon  in  these  variations,  viz.  that  though 
ostensibly  of  a  moral  character,  they  are  co-extensive  with 
certain  territorial  divisions,  and  seem  to  take  their  colouring, 
not  from  the  higher  religious  tone  of  this  or  that  individual, 
so  much  as  from  the  accidental  circumstance  that  his  local 
habitat  is  at  a  certain  convenient  distance  from  the  evil  he  pro- 
tests against.  It  was  very  keenly  and  justly  observed  by  one 
of  the  Presbyterian  doctors  who  took  part  in  the  debates  of 
the  synod  of  1843,  that  "  the  memorials  which  asked  the  As- 
sembly to  act  in  some  way  against  slavery  came  not  from  those 
who  were  suffering  under  the  evils  of  slavery,  but  from  men 
in  the  free  states."  Those  who  lived  at  a  distance  from  the 
evil,  to  whom  it  was  not  in  any  way  a  practical  question,  saw 
clearly  enough,  as  they  imagined,  the  wickedness  of  slavery; 
•whilst  of  those  who  lived  and  laboured  in  the  midst  of  it,  the 
moral  vision  was  far  from  being  so  acute.  Just  so  those  patrons 
of  polygamy  in  the  lands  of  the  heathen  protest  most  loudly 
against  the  patrons  of  slavery  at  home ;  and  vice  versa,  slave- 
holders, and  supporters  of  slaveholders  in  the  states,  are  per- 
fectly scandalised  at  what  they  consider  the  immoral  licenses 
in  the  matter  of  matrimony  tolerated  by  the  missionaries  abroad; 
but  where  each  man's  daily  work  lies,  there  precisely  he  be- 
comes blind  to  the  particular  evil  which  he  ought  to  combat 
—  he  silently  acquiesces  in  it,  or  even  actively  promotes  it. 
Meanwhile  the  authorities  who  preside  over  both  parties,  tlie 
prudential  committees  of  the  respective  bodies,  very  prudt  ntly 
enforce  silence  upon  all,  and  give  scope  to  any  and  every  irre- 
gularity rather  than  run  the  risk  of  "  disturbing  the  peace  of 
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their  Church."  Moreover,  it  is  to  be  observed  that  the  pro- 
testing party  have  not,  as  far  as  we  know,  proceeded  in  any 
one  instance  really  to  break  off  from  all  communion  with 
those  who  think  differently  from  themselves  on  these  matters. 
In  the  Presbyterian  community  certain  local  associations  have 
ventured  to  address  letters  of  remonstrance  and  friendly  re- 
buke to  the  General  Assembly ;  and  the  Greneral  Assembly, 
knowing  their  contents,  have  voted  unanimously  not  to  receive 
them!  By  this  clever  device,  the  northern  churches  relieve 
their  consciences  by  testifying,  the  southern  churches  hold  on 
to  their  slaves,  and  Christian  fellowship  goes  on  as  before. 
The  result  is  briefly  described  thus:  "  the  local  congregational 
■associations  cut  off  all  connexion  with  the  General  Assembly 
■*  as  such,'  but  retain  fellowship  with  the  churches  composing 
it:  a  singular  operation  in  spiritual  surgery."  In  the  Methodist 
community  there  has  been  a  more  formal  separation  between 
the  northern  and  southern  churches,  and  it  is  sometimes  stated 
ihat  slavery  was  one  of  the  principal  elements  in  the  dispute 
twhich  engendered  this  schism.  We  do  not  know  accurately 
all  the  particulars  of  the  case,  but  there  would  certainly  seem 
-to  be  considerable  exaggeration  in  this  statement;  for  we 
£nd,  first,  that  it  was  not  the  northern  and  anti-slavery  churches 
who  seceded  from  the  southern  and  slave-supporting  churches, 
but  vice  versa;  and  secondly,  several  slave-states  are  retained  in 
the  northern  division,  so  that  the  northern  conference  has  still 
•upwards  of  4000  slaveholders,  and  about  30,000  slaves.  We 
•cannot  therefore  admit  these  empty  protests  and  quasi-schisms 
as  really  absolving  any  portion  of  the  Protestant  churches  in 
America  from  the  guilt  of  indirectly,  yet  most  powerfully,  up- 
holding the  existing  system  of  slavery  in  all  its  horrors.  We 
repeat,  then,  the  assertion  with  which  we  began,  and  which  we 
think  we  have  now  sufficiently  proved,  viz.  that  Protestantism, 
as  it  exists  in  the  United  States,  is  the  one  chief  obstacle  to 
the  mitigation  and  final  abolition  of  slavery  in  that  country; 
.by  deliberately  sanctioning  the  sin  of  adultery  among  the 
slaves,  when  committed  in  obedience  to  the  will  of  the  master^ 
it  ignores,  and,  as  far  as  its  influence  extends,  annihilates  all 
social  relations  among  them,  and  so  renders  an  amelioration 
-^of  their  lot  in  this  respect  more  difficult,  if  not  impossible ; 
while  by  sanctioning  in  its  churches  and  in  the  internal  regu- 
lations of  its  discipline  the  degrading  distinctions  of  caste,  it 
stimulates  and  perpetually  keeps  alive  the  very  root  and  prin- 
ciple of  the  whole  institution. 
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IMPORTANT  DISCOVERY  OF  FATHER  SECCHI 

RELATIVE  TO  THE  INSCRIPTION  ON  THE  CHAIR  OF 
ST.  MARK  AT  VENICE. 

A  VERY  interesting  discovery  has  lately  been  made  at  Venice 
by  Father  Secchi,  of  the  Society  of  Jesus.  This  learned 
Orientalist  was  induced  to  visit  Venice  in  order  to  examine 
the  public  libraries,  with  a  view  to  obtain  materials  for  an 
historical  work  upon  the  Council  of  Florence,  on  which  he  is 
engaged;  and  his  search  has  brought  to  light  so  many  inte- 
resting manuscripts  connected  with  this  subject,  that  his  stay 
has  been  protracted  far  beyond  his  original  intention.  But  in 
another  and  an  unexpected  way  his  residence  in  that  city  has 
been  productive  of  good,  and  subservient  to  the  cause  of 
divine  truth.  It  is  unnecessary  for  us  to  remind  our  readers 
of  the  interest  which  attaches  to  the  chair  preserved  in  the 
treasury  of  St.  Mark's  Church  at  Venice,  and  which  tradition 
declares  to  be  the  identical  chair  of  the  Evangelist  St.  Mark ; 
since  this  most  interesting  relic,  as  well  as  the  chair  of  St. 
Peter,  preserved  in  the  same  city,  has  recently  been  made  the 
subject  of  controversy  before  the  English  public. 

For  the  sake  of  clearness,  however,  it  may  be  well  to  call 
to  their  recollection  that  of  the  two  chairs  preserved  at  Ve- 
nice, one  claims  to  be  that  of  St.  Mark,  and  another  is  as- 
serted to  be  the  original  chair  of  St.  Peter  brought  from 
Antioch.  The  latter  is  preserved  in  the  church  of  St.  Peter, 
and  upon  the  back  of  it  appears  an  inscription  in  Cuiic  cha- 
racters which  is  universally  admitted  to  be  Mahometan,  and 
which  Father  Secchi  informs  us  contains  a  verse  from  the 
Koran  inculcating  the  duty  of  prayer  for  the  dead.  Of  course 
there  is  some  difficulty  in  accounting  for  such  an  inscription 
in  such  a  position.  It  appears  at  first  sight  as  though  it  must 
necessarily  overthrow  the  claims  of  this  relic  to  be  considered 
authentic ;  and  the  difficulty  seems  increased  tenfold  when 
we  are  informed  that  in  the  Basilica  of  S.  Lorenzo  at  Rome 
there  exists  another  ancient  chair,  which  is  also  said  to  be  the 
chair  of  St.  Peter  from  Antioch.  We  are  still  further  informed 
that  **it  is  beyond  dispute'*  that  the  original  chair  of  the 
Apostle,  long  revered  at  Antioch,  was,  together  with  numerous 
other  relics  of  remote  antiquity,  broken  to  pieces  and  de- 
stroyed when  that  city  fell  into  tlie  power  of  the  Mahometans. 
One  would  have  thought  that  so  many  solid  blows  must  long 
since  have  entirely  demolished  the  pretensions  of  the  chair 
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which  is  to  be  seen  in  the  church  of  St.  Peter  at  Venice. 
Nevertheless,  ecclesiastical  traditions  have  very  often  a  vitality 
about  them  which  can  stand  a  good  deal  of  critical  and  con- 
troversial hammering.  And  in  the  present  instance  the  truth 
seems  to  be — we  speak  on  the  authority  of  Father  Secchi, 
both  here  and  throughout  the  whole  of  this  article  —  that 
neither  the  chair  at  Venice  nor  the  chair  in  the  Basilica  of  S. 
Lorenzo  at  Rome,  pretends,  excepting  only  in  a  loose  and 
colloquial  way  of  speaking,  to  be  the  chair  of  Antioch ;  but 
that  in  both  there  exists  a  considerable  fragment  of  the  ori- 
ginal chair,  which  must  have  been  once  broken  up  and  di- 
vided; and  that  what  was  wanting  in  each  instance  to  make  a 
complete  structure  was  made  up  of  such  materials  as  chanced 
to  come  most  readily  to  hand.  An  examination  of  these 
several  relics  will  shew  in  each  case  a  particular  portion  com- 
posed of  Phrygian  marble,  differing  from  the  other  marbles 
that  have  been  made  use  of  to  complete  the  monuments.  In 
the  case  of  the  chair  at  Venice,  it  is  probable  that  the  beauty 
of  the  arabesque  pattern,  which  perhaps  was  not  known  to 
contain  any  inscription,  was  the  sole  cause  why  the  headstone 
of  a  Mahometan  grave  should  have  been  selected  as  a  suitable 
ornament  to  form  the  back  of  an  episcopal  chair. 

Having  said  thus  much  in  order  to  avoid  confusion,  and  to 
answer  by  anticipation  objections  that  would  otherwise  be 
raised,  we  proceed  to  speak  more  particularly  of  the  chair  of 
St.  Mark.  It  is  upon  this  chair  that  the  inscription  occurs 
which  is  to  be  the  subject  of  the  present  article,  and  which  has 
never  been  hitherto  explained  in  any  satisfactory  way.  It  has 
remained  an  enigma  for  the  last  two  centuries,  when  it  was 
first  brought  to  light  by  the  decay  of  the  external  covering  (of 
wood  inlaid  with  ivory)  in  which  the  marble  chair  had  been 
enclosed.  Many  meanings  have  since  been  suggested,  but 
apparently  without  any  good  foundation  to  support  them ; 
and  none  of  them  has  gained  any  thing  at  all  like  universal 
credence.  Father  Secchi  believes  that  he  has  now  set  this 
controversy  at  rest,  by  an  interpretation  which  embodies  a 
doctrine  as  well  as  records  a  fact,  and  which  possesses  an  in- 
terest not  alone  for  the  city  and  the  see  of  St.  Mark,  but  for 
the  whole  Church  of  Christ.  It  is  to  this  learned  Father  that 
we  are  indebted  for  the  brief  outline  which  we  are  about  to 
lay  before  our  readers ;  those  who  require  a  more  exact  and 
critical  account  must  wait  for  the  publication  of  a  work  which 
lie  is  now  engaged  upon,  and  which  will  enter  at  length  into 
all  the  various  questions  involved. 

The  first  notice  which  occurs  in  history  of  the  chair  of  St. 
Mark  is  in   the  account  of  the  martyrdom  of  St.  Peter  of 
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Alexandria,  who  suffered  under  the  Emperor  Maxaininian, 
A.D.  310.  It  is  related  of  him  that  so  great  was  his  humility, 
and  so  profound  his  reverence  for  the  chair  of  St.  Mark,  from 
which  so  many  of  his  holy  predecessors  had  instructed  their 
flock,  that  when  he  assisted  in  church  at  the  divine  office,  he 
could  never  be  persuaded  to  seat  himself  therein  ;  he  used  to 
say  that  it  appeared  to  him  as  if  the  chair  was  surrounded  by 
a  divine  splendour.  After  the  saint's  martyrdom,  the  people 
obtained  possession  of  his  body ;  and  having  vested  it  in  pon- 
tifical robes,  they  placed  it  in  triumph  in  the  seat  which  he  had 
declared  himself  unworthy  to  occupy  while  living;  after  which, 
with  lighted  torches  and  branches  of  palm,  amid  clouds  of 
incense  and  the  sound  of  sacred  songs,  they  bore  it  forth  to 
burial.  Surely  none  can  desire  a  more  eloquent  and  convinc- 
ing testimony  of  the  estimation  in  which  this  relic  was  held  at 
Alexandria  at  the  commencement  of  the  fourth  century. 

There  is  an  ancient  tradition  that  the  faith  was  first  planted 
among  the  Veneti  by  the  Evangelist  St.  Mark,  who  preached 
in  the  famous  city  of  Aquilea  ;  and  this  tradition  receives  some 
support  from  the  testimony  of  St.  Gregory  Nazianzen,  who 
speaks  of  St.  Mark  as  having  preached  the  faith  to  the  Ita- 
lians ;  an  expression  having  evidently  a  different  and  wider 
sense  than  would  be  satisfied  by  admitting  that  he  had  ac- 
companied St.  Peter  to  Rome.  When,  therefore,  Mahomet 
was  in  the  midst  of  his  career  of  conquest,  and  the  sacred 
memorials  of  so  many  Christian  cities  had  been  desecrated, 
pillaged,  and  destroyed  by  his  fanatical  hordes — when  espe- 
cially the  sacred  treasures  of  Antioch  had  perished,  and  the 
venerable  chair  of  St.  Peter  had  not  been  spared,  it  is  not  sur- 
prising that  precautionary  measures  were  taken  for  placing  in 
safety  that  other  memorial  of  the  apostolic  age  which  existed 
at  Alexandria ;  and  where  was  it  likely  to  be  more  securely 
guarded  and  more  devoutly  honoured  than  if  committed  to 
the  keeping  of  those  whose  forefathers  had  been  converted  to 
the  faith  by  the  preaching  of  the  Evangelist  to  whom  it  had 
originally  belonged  ?  When  the  whole  of  northern  Italy  had 
been  overrun  by  the  Arian  heresy,  this  people  had  persevered 
in  the  true  faith ;  and  the  little  island  of  Grado,  to  which  the 
See  of  Aquilcja  had  been  removed,  was  accordingly  the  spot 
fixed  upon  by  the  Emperor  Heraclius  in  which  to  deposit  the 
chair  of  Alexandria.  After  remaining  at  Grado  for  about 
two  centuries,  it  was  removed  to  the  Basilica  of  St.  Mark  at 
Venice,  a.d.  828,  where  it  was  placed  over  the  high  altar;  and 
upon  the  erection  of  a  modern  tabernacle  about  two  centuries 
ago,  it  was  deposited  in  the  treasury.  The  chair  is  cut  out  of 
a  solid  block  of  white  marble ;  and,  as  has  been  before  ob- 
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served,  it  was  enclosed  in  an  outer  case,  the  gradual  decay  of 
which  revealed  the  inscription  which  we  must  now  proceed  to 
describe. 

The  language  of  this  inscription  is  Hebrew,  and  the  cha- 
racters in  which  it  is  written  are  those  which  were  commonly 
used  by  the  Egyptian  Jews  ;  that  is  to  say,  they  are  Aramaean, 
bearing  a  strong  resemblance  to  the  Palmyrene.  Another 
pecuHarity  is,  that  they  are  written  from  left  to  right ;  and  this 
has  probably  been  one  of  the  chief  difficulties  in  deciphering 
them  ;  for  the  characters  themselves  appear  to  be  sufficiently 
sharp  and  distinct.  That  he  might  study  the  inscription  at  his 
■leisure.  Father  Secchi  caused  an  impression  to  be  taken  in 
wax ;  and  as  this  process  had  the  effect  of  transposing  the  let- 
ters, and  brought  the  first  letters  in  the  inscription  to  take 
their  proper  place  at  the  right  instead  of  the  left,  the  difficulty 
was  at  once  solved,  and  the  meaning  of  the  words  unfolded. 
Father  Secchi  has  kindly  furnished  us  with  a  copy  of  the 
inscription;*  but  as  we  have  no  types  which  can  reproduce  it 
faithfully,  our  readers  must  be  contented  for  the  present  with 
a  translation  of  it,  and  await  the  publication  of  Father  Secchi's 
own  book,  before  they  study  it  in  its  original  characters.  The 
following  Latin  translation  is  from  himself;  and  we  have  done 
our  best  to  render  it  accurately  into  English : 

CATHEDRA  .  MARCI  .  EADEM  .  DIVINA  .  REGVLA  .  MEA  .  MARCI . 
MEI  .  (est)  .  IN  .  AETERNYM  .  IVXTA  .  ROMAM. 

TJie  Chair  of  Mark  ;  the  same  my  divine  Rule  and 
my  Mark's  :  ever  at  Rome, 

It  appears,  therefore,  that  the  inscription  not  only  describes 
this  chair  as  the  very  chair  of  St.  Mark  the  Evangelist,  but 
declares  that  the  "  divine  rule"  of  him  who  wrote  these  lines 
was  ever  to  be  guided  by  the  holy  Roman  See.  These  are 
strange  words,  indeed,  to  emerge  just  now  from  the  darkness 
of  eighteen  centuries ;  and  the  divine  rule  is  one  which  ap- 
plies equally  to  the  See  of  Westminster  as  to  the  See  of 
Alexandria. 

Both  the  characters  in  which  tlie  inscription  is  written,  and 
the  history  of  the  chair  itself,  sufficiently  attest  its  antiquity. 
Moreover,  the  familiar  and  affectionate  form  of  address,  "  my 
Mark,"  naturally  suggests  to  us  that  the  author  of  these  words 
had  been  personally  known  to  the  holy  Evangelist ;  and  as  the 
Bishop  Ananias,  who  succeeded  St.  Mark  in  the  See  of  Alex- 

*  The  singular  fact  of  the  inscription  being  written  from  left  to  right  is 
accounted  for  by  Father  Secchi  as  having  been  done  in  conformity  to  Christian 
custom  ;  as  being,  in  fact,  a  protest  against  Judaism. 
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andria,  and  occupied  it  for  twenty-three  years,  was  also  of 
Jewish  origin,  it  is  not  an  improbable  conjecture  that  it  was 
he  who  caused  these  lines  to  be  engraved  upon  the  chair  of 
his  predecessor.  If  there  be  any  bishop  of  the  early  Church 
in  whom  we  should  expect  to  find  an  affectionate  and  ardent 
zeal  for  the  divine  authority  of  St.  Peter,  that  bisliop  would 
certainly  be  his  beloved  and  faithful  companion,  St.  Mark;  and 
it  appears  as  if  the  author  of  this  inscription  had  been  desirous 
of  testifying  to  a  teacher  whom  he  deeply  revered,  how  he  had 
faithfully  followed  the  lessons  he  had  received  from  him ;  or, 
further  still,  it  may  perhaps  be  permitted  us  to  suppose,  that 
the  "  divine  rule"  which  he  records  is  a  quotation  of  some  oft- 
repeated  words  of  St.  Mark  himself. 


MADELEINE,  THE  ROSIERE. 

CHAPTER  III. 

Of  all  the  many  fetes  in  France,  there  is  not  one  more  pleasing 
to  behold,  more  beautiful  in  its  object,  than  the  fete  of  la 
Hosiere,  We  do  not  quite  despair  some  day  of  seeing  it  trans- 
planted to  our  shores,  when  the  good  old  times  of  Catholicity 
possibly  may  impress  their  stamp  of  virtuous  emulation  in  the 
breasts  of  the  village  maid ;  when  the  farmer's  daughter  may  not 
disdain  the  churn,  or  hold  up  her  crochet-work  or  silken  em- 
broidery, with  a  proud  toss  of  the  head,  when  in  the  quiet  sim- 
plicity of  your  heart  you  ask  her,  '*Has  she  been  a-milking?" 
Farmers'  daughters  do  nothing  of  this  now ;  but  they  ape  their 
betters  in  all  things, — dance  polkas,  play  the  piano,  scream 
Italian,  and  (as  a  matter  of  course)  are  ignorant  of  and  would 
mortally  despise  a  Hosiere,  In  France  it  is  the  earliest  dream 
of  a  village  maiden's  heart,  to  bear  off  the  palm  of  goodness. 
Unlike  the  prize  of  beauty,  it  excites  no  evil  passions :  the 
very  object  of  desire  quells  all  such.  It  is  a  prize  of  virtue, 
humility,  industry,  goodness,  which  the  plainest  may  run  for; 
happy  the  one  who  wins !  Not  alone  is  she  crowned  with 
roses,  but  a  subscription-purse  is  raised  for  her,  a  gold  chain 
given,  and  above  all,  amidst  the  tears  of  the  whole  congrega- 
tion, in  some  quiet  little  rural  chapel,  le  hon  pere,  who  has 
watched  the  training  of  this  his  favourite  child  and  pupil, 
gives  her  his  blessing,  after  delivering  a  feeling  and  perhaps 
most  eloquent  discourse.  From  the  earliest  days  of  childhood, 
Pere  Gallin  had  set  his  heart  upon  one  day  crowning  little 
Madeleine,  the  poor  orphan  child.     In  the  meantime,  many 
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passed,  of  course,  from  their  age,  before  her,  and  each  one  had 
been  held  up  as  an  example  to  her,  until  the  child's  every 
thought  was  fixed,  not  on  the  purse  or  golden  chain,  but  upon 
the  wreath  of  roses.  Her  dream  at  length  seemed  certain  of 
realisation  ;  so  pure,  so  good  was  Madeleine,  that  unanimously 
all  elected  her  for  the  honour,  to  which  election  le  pere  gave 
his  conscientious  assent.  This  was  the  streak  of  blue  in  Made- 
leine's clouded  sky  after  Alexis'  departure  ;  for  her  sky  was  a 
very  troubled  one :  the  uncertainty  of  ever  gaining  his  aunt's 
consent  to  their  marriage,  even  ultimately  ;  and  then  the  many 
chances  in  a  man's  life  for  the  first  time  quitting  home  for  the 
busy  world.  True,  she  had  been  all  to  him  in  their  village  ; 
but  when  he  came  to  see  so  many  fairer  faces  than  her  own — 
for  though  very  fair  in  all  other  eyes,  Madeleine  had  a  hum- 
ble opinion  of  her  own  charms,  and  this  the  farther  enhanced 
them,  as  it  lent  so  mild  and  gentle  a  look  to  her  soft,  down- 
cast eye.  Surely  the  child  born  in  sorrow  bears  that  impres- 
sion on  her  countenance ;  it  never  is  joyous,  like  the  one 
which  has  seen  the  light  in  bright  sunshine.  However,  as  the 
moment  approached  for  the  fete  of  the  Rosih-e^  a  quiet  joy 
shone  on  her  open  brow,  where  all  was  peace — the  peace  a 
good  conscience  gives.  Then,  too,  she  should  no  longer  be 
quite  a  dependent  for  a  fortune — though  the  kindness  of  the 
Bertrands  made  her  feel  that  dependence  but  little — for  she 
would  have  a  purse  of  nearly  twenty  pounds ;  for  the  neigh- 
bouring ladies  all  subscribed  to  it,  and  the  village  was  not  very 
small,  and  all  put  their  mite  to  this  good  act ;  a  gold  chain, 
too,  would  be  given  in  the  chapel,  with  due  ceremony.  All 
these  thoughts  so  occupied  her,  that  she  passed  over  the  fact 
more  tranquilly  than  she  would  otherwise  have  done,  that 
Alexis  had  not  written  for  nearly  a  week.  She  spoke  of  it  to 
Louise ;  but  this  loving  friend  strove  to  bring  peace  to  her 
heart,  by  pointing  out  all  the  hurry,  weariness,  and  toil  of  a 
soldier's  march  ;  for  he  was  journeying  onward  every  day  far- 
ther from  Nogent  and  Madeleine.  Despite  every  argument 
in  favour  of  patience,  however,  her  heart  began  to  beat  more 
rapidly,  and  a  little  flush  of  anxiety  was  on  her  cheek  as  the 
second  week  crept  on,  and  still  no  news  from  him.  "  Surely 
he  must  be  ill  ?"  she  said  anxiously  to  Louise  ;  "  and  how  shall 
we  hear  ?  His  aunt  will  not  tell  us,  even  if  she  know^ ;  and 
Madame  Bertrand,  though  so  good  and  kind,  sees  nothing  to 
be  uneasy  about.  What  can  we  do,  Louise,  ma  bonne  Louise  ?" 
This  good  creature  forbore  to  tell  the  anxious  girl  how 
troubled  she  herself  felt,  having  written  to  him,  unknown  to 
any  one,  without  receiving  a  reply  ;  still  she  naturally  did  not 
suffer  so  much  as  Madeleine ;  she  was  older,  and  only  a  sister 
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though  a  much-attached  one ;  and  she  argued,  until  she  per- 
suaded herself  that  his  duties  alone  caused  his  silence. 

Affairs  stood  thus,  when  a  circumstance  so  painful  to  all 
occurred,  that  for  a  few  days  every  other  thought  was  set 
aside.  Monsieur  Bertrand  was  in  the  hahit — a  thing  well  known 
in  the  village — of  collecting  the  rents  of  some  houses  he  pos- 
sessed in  the- neighbourhood  at  given  times,  and  frequently 
these  remained  in  his  possession  for  days,  until  all  were  re- 
ceived, when  he  placed  the  sum  in  his  lawj^er's  hands.  On 
the  day  when  the  last  rent  had  been  paid  him,  their  quiet 
house  was  entered  in  the  night,  and  the  whole  amount  carried 
off.  It  seemed  the  person  or  persons  must  have  been  well 
acquainted  with  the  habits  of  the  family  and  where  the  money 
was  kept,  or  else  have  made  minute  inquh'ies  ;  for  nothing  else 
was  touched,  but  the  bureau  alone  opened,  and  all  taken. 
We  are  wrong  in  saying  nothing  else  was  stolen ;  there  was 
a  miniature,  one  of  Madame  Bertrand's  mother,  which  she 
prized  much;  it  was  set  in  an  old-fashioned  setting  resembling 
brilliants,  but  its  actual  value  was  nothing.  The  sum  pur- 
loined amounted  to  about  forty  pounds ;  and  this  to  persons  of 
not  large  income  was  a  considerable  loss  ;  though  perhaps  the 
most  painful  sensation,  after  all,  was  the  idea  that  their  quiet 
dwelling  had  been  mysteriously  entered  by  the  midnight  thief; 
such  contact  ever  leaves  a  most  agitating  influence  on  the 
upright  mind.  Some  short  time  before  this  took  place,  two 
men  of  suspicious  appearance  had  been  in  the  neighbourhood, 
and  remained  for  some  days  at  L'Auherge  a  Bon  Port ;  as  their 
papers  were  correct  in  the  eyes  of  the  gensdarmes,  nothing 
could  be  said  about  them,  neither  had  Mdlle  Lagune  any 
right  to  complain,  for  they  paid  well ;  but  there  was  that  un- 
mistakable air  of  Robert  Macaireism  about  them,  that  all 
looked  shyly  upon  them.  After  the  robbery  had  been  com- 
mitted, Mdlle  Lagune  was  the  first  to  remember  that  they  had 
made  especial  inquiries  about  the  Bertrands,  and,  strange  to 
say,  of  Madeleine,  as  to  who  she  was — what  her  age,  name — 
was  she  any  relative,  &c.  There  were  others  to  confirm  this 
strange  account,  for  they  had  been  particularly  inquisitive 
about  the  girl.  Now  though  no  one  could,  however  malig- 
uant,  for  an  instant  suspect  that  she  had  any  knowledge  of 
these  men,  still  to  a  sensitive  mind  how  painful  a  thing  it  was, 
in  any  way  to  have  her  name  implicated  with  such  charac- 
ters !  Madeleine  suffered  keenly  ;  Madame  Bertrand,  the  first 
annoyance  passed,  laughed  at  the  child's  susceptibility,  and 
spoke  more  lightly  than  perhaps  she  might  otherwise  liave  done 
of  the  whole  affair,  to  endeavour  to  tranquillise  her.  Mon- 
sieur Bertrand,  though  an  excellent  man,  had  less  delicacy  of 
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feeling  than  his  wife  ;  indeed,  Madeleine's  position  was  so 
totally  forgotten  by  him,  loving  her,  as  he  did,  like  a  child, 
that  he  could  see  no  possible  cause  for  her  annoyance :  neither 
was  there  in  fact ;  but  we  sometimes  have  these  mysterious 
and  unaccountable  feeUngs  of  overwrought  delicacy ;  besides, 
Mdlle  Lagune  had  spoken  to  every  one  of  the  men  inquiring 
about  her ;  so  much  so,  that  many  a  good-natured  jest  from  a 
homely  neighbour  of,  "  Ha,  Mdlle  la  Rosiere !  so  you  have 
acquaintances  thieves,  have  you  ?  Don't  let  them  steal  your 
fortune  or  gold  chain,  however."  And  the  poor  girl  struggling 
to  seem  calm,  oppressed  by  such  jests  and  Alexis's  strange 
silence,  would  creep  away  and  weep  bitterly.  To  one  only 
person  could  she  open  her  whole  heart ;  not  even  to  Louise 
could  she  do  this,  but  to  le  hon  Pere  Gallin.  One  day  she 
sought  him,  more  oppressed  in  heart  than  ever;  it  wanted 
about  a  week  of  the  fete;  she  told  him  her  many  sorrows, 
w-hich  the  good  man  endeavoured  to  lighten  to  her  young 
bosom  ;  then  she  spoke  of  the  mysterious  terror  this  robbery 
had  inspired  her  with  —  a  terror  as  though  she  had  in  some 
w^ay  caused  it.  He  laughed  at  these  ideas,  attributing  them 
'  to  the  chatterings  of  Mdlle  Lagune  and  her  set;  then  assuming 
a  more  serious  tone,  and  taking  her  hand,  he  said,  "  My  child, 
I  have  long  been  going  to  tell  you  something  which  1  think 
you  ought  to  know :  it  is  rather  a  painful  subject,  and  I  have 
consequently  deferred  it;  but  as  recent  events  have  engendered 
reflection  in  your  young  mind,  better  at  once  tell  you.  Ma- 
deleine, I  believe  you  have  a  father  living." 

Madeleine  turned  pale  and  trembled  ;  she  knew  enough  of 
her  own  history  (Louise  had  confided  it  to  her)  to  look  upon 
his  memory,  for  such  she  had  deemed  it,  with  distrust  and 
horror :  his  cruel  desertion  of  her  poor  mother  was  the  cause 
of  this.  Now  to  know  that  he  was  in  existence  created  a  chill 
at  her  heart  like  death :  she  felt  as  if  she  were  already  claimed 
by  him,  and  subject  to  his  control.  Pere  Gallin  continued, 
"From  all  your  unfortunate  mother  told  me,  I  was  led  to  doubt 
whether  she  had  had  sufficient  proof  of  his  death  ;  consequently 
I  made  every  inquiry,  which  ended  in  my  positively  discover- 
ing that  the  man  killed  by  the  falling  of  the  tree  was  not  your 
father,  though  he  had  been  occupied  as  a  wood-cutter.  I 
traced  him  from  place  to  place :  the  last  was  to  the  employ  of 
a  wood-merchant  in  Paris,  whose  service  he  quitted  suddenly, 
saying  he  had  inherited  some  property  near  Rouen.  I  wTote 
to  a  friend  there,  but  every  trace  failed;  this  is  four  years 
since  :  what  has  become  of  him,  I  know  not.  I  must  tell  you, 
my  child,  that  from  the  character  I  heard  of  him  every  where, 
I  deemed  it  better  to  keep  all  this  knowledge  to  myself.     I 
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do  not  mean  to  say  he  bore  a  dishonest  name,  but  a  wild  mi- 
settled  one.  I  have  friends  still  making  inquiries  ;  and  should 
we  discover  him,  Madeleine,  I  will  tell  you." 

Madeleine  was  weeping;  she  scarcely  knew  why. 

"  Do  not  weep,  my  child,"  said  the  kind  man  ;  "  it  should 
comfort  you  to  know  a  parent  exists  ;  for  as  the  old  saying  has 
it,  blood  is  thicker  than  water.  Though  Monsieur  and  Madame 
Bertrand  have  been  as  parents  to  you,  yet  some  day  it  may 
solace  you  to  find  a  father,  and  let  us  hope,  with  increasing 
years,  a  good  man." 

"  I  will  hope  so,  father,"  she  answered,  trying  to  still  her 
tears ;  *'  but  I  am  so  sorrowful,  that  every  thing  terrifies  me 
now."  Some  time  longer  he  spoke  to  her,  and  the  heart  be- 
neath the  influence  of  his  kindness,  and  the  spell  which  those 
whom  Heaven  sends  to  comfort  us  in  our  afiHictions  ever  exer- 
cises over  our  minds,  she  grew  almost  cheerful,  and  cast  her 
care  for  awhile  behind  her. 

**  You  did  not  tell  me  where  you  last  heard  of  my  poor 
father,"  she  said. 

"  He  was  with  Monsieur  Lafon,  wood-merchant,  Quai  St. 
Michel,"  was  the  reply. 

"  I  will  pray  for  him,"  she  said,  bending  her  fair  head  in 
humility  and  faith.  "Xe  honDieu  will  perhaps  hear  a  child's 
prayer  for  her  father." 

Taking  leave  of  the  Pere,  she  proceeded  homewards  more 
cheerful  and  hopeful. 

CHAPTER  IV. 

Monsieur  and  Madame  Bertrand's  house  was  in  profound 
repose,  to  all  appearance,  at  ten  o'clock  on  the  evening  of  this 
day;  but  Madeleine  sat  some  time  after  this  hour  at  her 
window,  which  looked  into  the  garden:  the  girl  of  scarcely 
sixteen  seemed  at  one  step  to  have  grown  to  mature  woman- 
hood;  so  much  does  thought  call  forth  all  the  energies,  and 
ripen  the  mind's  half-formed  ideas.  Above  all  rose  her  father, 
even  before  Alexis  ;  she  felt  less  lonely;  she  pondered  whether 
it  were  quite  right  on  her  part  to  remain  in  inactive  comfort, 
when  possibly  a  parent  might  be  in  want  or  trouble.  "  I  will 
ask  Pere  Gallin,"  she  mentally  said  ;  "  I  know  he  will  guide 
me  in  what  I  ought  to  do." 

Thus  thinking,  she  rose  to  undress  for  the  night.  She  had 
been  sitting  without  a  light ;  as  she  quitted  the  window  and 
raised  a  hand  to  close  the  lattice,  a  shadow  seemed  to  glide 
beneath  the  shade  of  a  wide-spreading  apple-tree  in  full 
blossom.     She  started,  drew  back,  looking  fixedly  on  the  spot. 
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but  nothing  more  appeared  to  alarm  her ;  still  the  heart  beat ; 
and  hastily  drawing  her  white  dimity  curtain  before  the  win- 
dow, she  forgot  the  most  material  thing,  namely,  to  fasten  the 
lattice.  Young  heads  sleep  heavily,  more  so  in  sorrow  than 
in  joy;  this  latter  may  give  them  dreams  of  feather-weight ; 
sorrow  is  a  plummet,  and  bears  down  the  eyelid.  Madeleine 
sank  into  a  deep  heavy  sleep,  and  dreamed  of  her  father ;  he 
was  beside  her,  and  in  her  great  anxiety  to  distinguish  his 
features,  the  spell  on  her  spirit  broke,  and  starting  up  in  fear, 
she  became  conscious,  to  her  horror,  that  she  was  not  alone  in 
that  dark  chamber.  Her  alarm  prevented  her  from  uttering 
more  than  an  exclamation  of  intense  terror  as  she  sat  up  in  bed. 

"  Hush !"  whispered  a  voice,  a  well-remembered  one,  even 
though  so  lowered  in  its  tone  as  to  be  scarcely  recognisable, 
except  to  her  ear.  "  Hush,  Madeleine  !  if  you  betray  me,  T 
am  lost." 

"  Alexis !"  she  uttered  ;  "  Alexis  !  you  here,  and  thus  ! 
What  has  occurred  ?  Speak,  for  you  inspire  me  with  a  fear 
I  cannot  express."  As  she  spoke  she  slid  from  the  bed,  and 
hastily  throwing  a  dress  around  her,  sat  shivering  with  alarm 
on  the  side  of  it. 

"  Madeleine,"  he  whispered,  again  taking  her  cold  hand  in 
his  own,  clammy  like  death,  "  Madeleine,  you  once  said  you 
loved  me  above  all  on  earth ;  I  come  this  night  to  ask  you 
again,  is  it  so  ?  Are  you  certain,  certain  that  nothing  can 
ever  wean  your  affections  from  me  ?" 

"Nothing,  Alexis,"  she  breathed  through  her  chattering 
teeth.  "  I  have  told  you  so  before  ;  you  should  have  believed 
me  ;  but  surely  you  have  come  this  night  for  some  other  cause 
than  to  ask  a  question  so  often  answered  before?"  Even  as 
she  spoke,  she  wondered  at  her  own  coldness ;  she  who  would 
once  have  flown  to  meet  his  welcoming  embrace,  now  sat  cold 
and  motionless ;  he  too  was  changed  and  paralysed ;  it  was 
like  a  meeting  of  spirits,  not  flesh  and  blood. 

*'  I  want  you  to  tell  me,  to  assure  me,"  he  impatiently 
cried,  raising  his  voice  higher,  "  that  nothing  shall  ever  part 
us,  not  if  you  meet  your  father." 

"  What  do  you  know  of  him  ?"  she  asked  in  wild  surprise. 

*^  This,  that  you  will  meet  soon ;  he  may  not  seek  you,  but 
you  will  meet." 

"  Strange,  strange,"  she  uttered,  "  that  you  should  speak 
of  that  which  only  was  uttered  to  me  this  day  !  but  let  this 
tranquillise  you,  dearest — nor  father,  friends,  fate- — nothing 
shall  part  us." 

*'  You  have  forgotten  one  thing  in  your  enumeration,  Ma- 
deleine— crime,  would  not  that  part  us  ? " 
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"  Alexis !"  she  almost  shrieked,  clasping  both  his  cold 
hands  in  hers,  "do  not  drive  me  mad;  you  cannot  be  guilty 
of  crime ! " 

"  I  knew  it!"  he  answered  despondingly,  endeavouring  to 
withdraw  the  hands  she  still  clasped  ;  "  let  me  go ;  for  you  I 
have  committed  it,  and  you  turn  from  me ;  let  me  go ;  I  can 
add  another  to  the  one  already  done,  and  die!" 

"  My  love,  my  affianced  husband — my  all — "  sobbed  the 
suffering  girl,  dropping  before  him  and  clinging  to  his  knees 
in  frantic  energy,  "  I  will  never  desert  you.  If  you  have  done 
a  wrong  act,  I  will  stand  by,  and  soothing,  win  you  to  repent- 
ance and  right;   but  never  leave  you,  Alexis  —  never  leave 

you." 

"  Thanks,  my  Madeleine,"  he  replied,  in  the  same  un- 
changed hopeless  tone ;  "  now  I  can  return  to  my  regiment 
for  awhile  ;  only  for  awhile,  for  soon  I  shall  be  free"  These 
last  words  he  whispered  scarcely  audibly  in  her  ear. 

"  Then  you  have  not  deserted  ?"  she  asked  in  amazement; 
"  I  thought  this  was  your  crime." 

"  Desertion  !  "  and  he  laughed  hoarsely.  "  Desertion ! 
child's  play.  No;  I  am  here  with  the  consent  of  my  supe^ 
riors  ;  I  was  taken  ill,  and  they  gave  me  a  month's  leave ;  but 
I  have  not  shewn  myself  yet  here,  you  will  understand  why 
S0071;  the  fact  is,  I  could  not  leave  you;  you  were  surrounded 
by  so  many  temptations.  I  know  Louis  Debrets  loves  you ; 
how,  then,  could  I  leave  you  for  perhaps  seven  long  years? 
Madeleine,  my  crime  is  theft;  I  robbed  this  house  last  week, 
and  have  lain  hidden  ever  since ;  the  notes,  however,  are 
changed  into  good  louis-d'or,  and  soon  I  shall  be  free ;  then  I 
will  save — save — save  every  sous,  and  repay  back  the  forty 
pounds  anonymously  when  you  are  mine." 

The  horror-stricken  girl  shrank  back  from  his  clasping 
-arm  which  essayed  to  detain  her ;  she  was  speechless,  but  the 
lieart  beat  quickly  and  convulsively. 

"  Now,  dearest,"  he  continued,  without  appearing  to  no- 
tice her  agony,  "  I  must  go ;  I  am  expected  somewhere,  and 
the  sunrise  must  not  find  me  here ;  but,  before  I  go,  swear 
not  to  betray  me  to  any  one,  not  to  speak  of  this,  not  to  hint 
it ;  not,  above  all,  to  the  Pere  Gallin." 

"  Oh  ! "  almost  shrieked  Madeleine,  "  I  cannot  deceive 
him;   it  would  be  sacrilege." 

"  Are  you  mad?"  he  exclaimed;  "why,  he  would  in 
some  manner  make  it  known,  and  I  be  lost." 

"  He  would  not,  Alexis,  he  would  not ;  but  I  dare  not 
bear  the  burden  alone  of  this  heavy  secret  and  crime." 

"  A  crime !"   he  added,    in    a   low    tone    of   bitterness ; 
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"  crime  for  you,  and  you  will  betray  and  condemn  me  ever^ 
lastinghj  ;  mind  that,  girl ;  for  the  day  it  becomes  known,  I 
die.  Keep  the  secret,  and  I  will  in  a  short  time  restore  all ; 
besides,  the  error  is  mine,  not  yours  ;  think  to  what  an  eternal 
fate  you  doom  me ;  think,  girl — think,  Madeleine,  you  whom 
I  love  so  madly — think,  and  swear  to  keep  the  secret." 

He  clasped  her  hands  in  both  of  his,  and  her  trembling, 
scarcely  articulating  lips  repeated  after  him  a  solemn  oath  of 
secrecy.  As  the  last  words  were  uttered  he  stooped,  and 
pressing  his  lips  on  her  brow,  whispered — "  Now,  farewell 
awhile,  my  own  love;  I  must  fly;  were  I  found  here,  discovery 
would  be  inevitable  ;  I  shall  soon  be  free,  and  near  you  once 
more.  Farewell,  my  own  love,  la  Rosiere ;  on  that  day  of 
rejoicing  remember  me,  your  Alexis." 

She  saw  him  creep  towards  the  window ;  he  turned,  waved 
his  hand,  stepped  through  the  lattice,  and  descended  a  ladder 
placed  outside.  With  straining  eyes  she  watched  all  this, 
and  then  sank  back  fainting  on  her  pillow.  It  appeared  to  her 
imagination,  on  surveying  the  events  we  have  related,  that  this 
insensibility  had  been  succeeded  by  a  feverish  sleep  ;  for  she 
started  from  a  confused  dream  of  other  things,  to  recall,  after 
awhile,  the  whole  of  the  painful  scene  with  Alexis. 

At  first  she  felt  disposed  to  imagine  it  the  hallucination  of 
slumbering  fancy  ;  but  when  she  started  at  an  early  hour  irom 
her  bed,  awakened  by  the  singing  of  the  still  more  material 
bird  beneath  her  window,  there  stood  an  unmistakable  evi- 
dence of  her  nocturnal  visitor:  a  ladder  was  placed  against 
the  wall,  her  lattice  open,  and  on  the  ledge  inside  lay  a  bou- 
quet of  flowers  still  fresh  and  unfaded.  Madeleine  raised  them 
to  her  lip,  but  ere  they  touched  it  the  first  thought  of  myste- 
rious happiness  at  his  presence  was  chased  by  the  memory  of 
his  crime,  and  with  a  shudder  she  flung  them  from  her ;  then 
a  second  thought  arose  within  her — she  must  remove  all  evi- 
dence of  his  visit,  which  would  tend  to  betray  and  condemn 
him.  As  she  prepared  to  do  this,  the  remembrance  of  the  oath 
extorted  from  her  arose  in  her  mind,  and  with  that  recollec- 
tion the  last  ray  of  comfort  forsook  her,  for  she  had  resolved 
upon  laying  the  whole  aifair  before  her  guide  in  all  things, 
Pere  Gallin;  now  that  was  impossible,  she  had  solemnly  sworn 
secrecy  for  awhile,  especially  to  him.  The  weeping,  agitated 
girl  opened  her  door  gently,  and  creeping  down  stairs  stole 
into  the  garden;  beneath  her  window  were  the  prints  of  a 
man's  footsteps  in  the  soft  earth ;  these  she  effaced  carefully 
with  a  rake,  and  removing  the  ladder  carried  it  into  an  out- 
house from  whence  it  had  been  taken.  This  circumstance 
alone    would   have   been   convincing   proof,    had    any   been 
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needed,  of  Alexis's  presence ;  for  often  had  he  brought  the 
ladder  from  its  accustomed  place  to  gather  some  ripe  fruit 
for  her,  or  else  arrange  the  vine  and  clematis  which  clustered 
round  the  window  he  had  entered  so  daringly  the  last  night. 
Even  before  the  servant  rose,  every  trace  had  disappeared, 
and  the  truly  wretched  girl  was  sitting  on  the  edge  of  her  bed 
in  solitude  and  terror,  weeping  bitterly. 

Alexis  had  argued  with  her,  and  pointed  out  that  it  was 
no  crime  of  hers;  that  she  was  quite  innocent:  consequently 
she  endeavoured  so  to  persuade  herself.  But  there  is  a  little 
inward  monitor  which  never  deceives  us  ;  she  felt  that  it  was 
an  error  on  her  part,  the  concealment;  yet  how  break  her 
oath  ?  Poor  Madeleine,  with  no  one  to  guide,  nothing  to 
direct  or  counsel  but  her  own  uninformed  though  upright 
mind,  grew  hourly  more  feverish  and  uneasy.  All  noticed 
this ;  and  the  continued  silence  of  Alexis  was  by  Louise 
deemed  a  sufficient  excuse.  Monsieur  and  Madame  Bertrand 
forgot  their  young  days  of  love,  and  overlooking  the  fact  of 
his  prolonged  silence,  attributed  her  restless  state  to  the  ner- 
vousness natural  to  a  young  girl  going  for  the  first  time  to 
play  a  prominent  part  in  a  public  ceremony ;  and  the  very 
means  they  took  of  re-assuring  her  made  her  position  more 
painful ;  for  from  morning  till  night  she  heard  nothing  else 
spoken  of  but  the  coming  honour,  by  her,  as  they  expressed  it, 
so  well  deserved.  Her  heart  said  otherwise  ;  for  she  could  no 
longer  lay  it  bare  in  all  candour  to  the  one  who  had  instructed 
her  from  infancy.  Before  the  day  of  the  ceremony,  of  course 
it  became  necessary  that  she  should  approach  the  confessional, 
and  with  pure  clear  conscience  receive  her  Rosiere's  crown. 
The  war  within  her  was  a  fearful  one.  How  tell  le  pere  that 
she  was  bound  by  a  solemn  oath  not  to  divulge  a  crime  ? 
how  conceal  it  ?  At  last  the  sophistry  of  Alexis's  arguments 
prevailed ;  she  had  been  so  much  accustomed  to  look  up  to 
him  in  all  things,  as  one  superior  to  herself,  and  on  whose 
judgment  she  relied  when  embarrassed,  that  this  at  last  pre- 
vailed over  her  own  rectitude  of  decision,  and  she  persuaded 
herself  against  the  promptings  of  her  conscience,  and  kept 
silence  about  his  visit  and  crime.  '*  After  all,"  she  said  ta 
herself,  "  I  have  done  no  ill ;  I  am  not  bound  in  charity  to 
reveal  the  faults  of  others.'* 

Of  coufse  this  maxim  is  most  true  ;  but  circumstances 
alter  cases ;  and  it  would  have  been  better  to  appeal  to  the 
direction  of  another,  more  competent  to  guide  her  than  she 
was  to  lead  herself  in  so  serious  an  affair. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

None  but  the  wretched  Madeleine  herself  knew  her  deep 
anxiety  as  the  day  approached  for  the  fete.  Every  moment 
since  that  fatal  night  she  had  been  hoping  to  see  Alexis 
arrive ;  hoping  and  dreading — for  his  freedom  would  be  pur- 
chased by  the  loss  of  his  soul's  purity  and  uprightness;  still 
she  longed  to  see  and  urge  upon  him  some  speedy  method  of 
restitution  and  repentance.  But  time  flew,  and  he  neither 
came  nor  wrote ;  and  the  evening  before  the  fete  arrived.  As 
she  looked  upon  her  white  dress  of  purity  and  truth,  a  cold 
shudder  crept  over  her  ;  the  heart  disavowed  the  justice  of  the 
robe  ;  she  argued  in  her  own  favour,  but  conscience  said, 
**  There  is  one  hidden  spot  wherein  you  have  tacitly  been 
deceiving." 

The  morning  came,  and  a  bright  joyous  sun  lit  up  the 
scene.  There  were  bands  of  village  musicians,  who  if  not 
worthy  of  exalted  places  in  an  orchestra,  assuredly  made  up 
for  want  of  immense  talent  by  their  heartiness  and  sincerity 
in  summoning  all  to  attend  upon  the  Rosier e  of  that  day. 
Madeleine  could  scarcely  walk  down  the  stairs  when  Louise 
came  as  her  handmaiden  to  summon  her ;  she,  in  her  igno- 
rance, attributed  much  of  the  other's  agitation  to  timidity  and 
her  naturally  retiring  disposition.  These  might  once  have 
acted  upon  her  feelings";  but  every  thing  else  was  absorbed 
in  the  thought,  the  undying  thought,  *'  1  am  not  worthy  of 
this ! " 

At  last  she  reached  the  street — or  road,  as,  from  it  quiet- 
ness, it  rather  deserved  to  be  called.  Madame  Bertrand  had 
kissed  her  half  an  hour  before,  as  she  confided  her  to 
Louise,  bidding  her  be  brave ;  and  with  her  husband  and 
several  neighbours  proceeded  in  advance  to  the  village  church, 
where  the  ceremony  would  take  place. 

The  road  before  the  house  was  one  motley  crowd  of  per- 
sons in  their  gayest  attire ;  and  the  bands  played — diiferent 
airs,  'tis  true  ;  but  who  cared?  who  listened  ?  they  enlivened 
the  scene,  and  that  was  all  which  was  required.  As  the 
Rosiere  appeared,  a  loud  shout  greeted  her;  she  looked  very 
pale,  pale  almost  as  the  white  ribbons  in  her  little  cap. 

"  Lean  on  me,  mafilley'  whispered  Louise.  "  Poor  child, 
you  are  trembling  ;  there,  I  know  what  you  are  thinking  of, 
*  if  he  were  here !'  but  don't  fret;  some  day  he  will  be  beside 
you  for  even  a  happier  day  than  this." 

Madeleine  gasped  for  breath. 

*'  Mademoiselle  Madeleine,"  said  a  young  man  stepping 
forward  with  a  timid  air,  holding  a  bouquet  in  his  hand. 
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"  will  you  oblige  me,  and  wear  these  flowers  to-day  ?  I  have 
chosen  tlie  best  I  could  find  any  where ;  I  know  you  like 
white  roses,  and  they  are  fitting  for  this  fete." 

She  gazed  on  them  with  a  haggard  eye — they  reminded 
her  of  the  bouquet  Alexis  had  left  on  her  window ;  she  took 
them,  however,  with  a  trembling  hand. 

"  Thank  you,  Louis  Debrets,"  she  said  with  an  effort ;  "  I 
will  wear  them." 

"  Those  of  some  one  else  would  have  been  more  accept- 
able, whom  I  know,"  he  added  in  a  low  tone;  "but  he  is  not 
here  to  give  them,  so  I  must  be  his  substitute.  Don't  be  angry 
at  what  I  say.  Mademoiselle ;  you  will  understand  what  I 
mean  soon;  don't  think  me  jealous;  I  know  you  love  him,  so 
there's  no  hope  for  me,  and  he  loves  you,  and  will  redeem  his 
promise  soon,  and  come  to  you." 

Madeleine  shrank  back  aghast  on  Louise's  arm  ;  there  was 
a  significance  of  manner  about  this  youth,  which  convinced  her 
that  he  was  by  som^e  means  cognisant  of  Alexis's  visit  to  her, 
possibly  of  his  crime.  Though  well  aware  that  the  two  had 
been  bosom  friends  until  a  rivalry  created  a  coolness,  still  slie 
could  not  imagine  that  Alexis  would  confide  his  dreadful 
secret  to  Louis. 

As  this  latter  drew  back  amidst  the  crowd,  staggering  be- 
neath her  emotions,  she  allowed  herself  to  be  surrounded  by 
her  white-clad  companions  and  led  towards  the  church.  The 
youth,  extreme  beauty,  piety,  and  above  all,  peculiarity  of 
her  orphan  state,  had  interested  all  the  neighbourhood  in 
Madeleine's  favour ;  consequently  the  church  was  crowded, 
and  the  bright  sun  shone  through  the  windows  on  the  well- 
dressed  persons  assembled  not  only  from  the  immediate 
neighbourhood,  but  the  surrounding  country  seats.  The 
cure  stood  at  the  altar,  rejoicing  too  in  the  tribute  paid  to 
the  excellence  of  his  protegee  of  election.  At  last  the  bands 
sounded  without,  children  entered  first,  two  and  two,  scatter- 
ing flowers  before  the  following  cluster  of  girls,  in  the  midst 
of  which  Madeleine  advanced  up  the  nave.  There  was  a 
murmur  of  admiration  as  she  did  so,  for  her  nervous  excite- 
ment added  fresh  charms  to  her  beauty  ;  she  looked  flushed, 
and  the  generally  mild  blue  eye  was  flashing  and  wandering 
around  ;  but  as  she  advanced  towards  the  altar,  the  whole 
countenance  changed,  and  she  became  deadly  pale  and  sad- 
dened. She  knelt  down  outside  the  rails  surrounded  by  her 
companions,  and  le  bon  curd  with  more  than  even  usual  fer- 
vour pronounced  a  blessing  upon  all,  and  especially  on  the 
Rosiere,  who  knelt  there  to  receive  the  reward  of  her  great 
merit.     Then  with  a  deep  sonorous  voice  he  commenced  a 
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discourse  upon  tlie  occasion  of  that  meeting,  exhorting  all  to 
strive  in  pious  emulation  for  the  crown  of  merit  in  the  suc- 
ceeding year,  then  about  to  be  awarded  to  the  one  there 
awaiting  it.  As  he  spoke  with  fervour  and  earnestness  many 
wept,  Madame  Bertrand  audibly  so;  but  hers  were  tears  of 
rejoicing  and  affection ;  her  care  of  years  for  that  orphan  girl 
was  amply  rewarded  at  that  moment.  Madeleine's  eyes  were 
dry,  again  her  cheek  had  flushed,  and  the  breath  came  op- 
pressively from  her  bosom  as  she  concealed  her  face  in  her 
handkerchief.  At  last  the  discourse  was  ended,  and  le  Cure 
descending  from  the  altar  took  her  by  the  hand  with  a  cheer- 
ing smile,  and  led  her  trembling  steps  towards  the  lady 
appointed  by  her  position  to  give  the  awarded  gifts. 

"  Courage,  my  child,"  he  said  ;  **  do  not  tremble  thus  ; 
I  am  near  to  support  you;  take  courage,  ma  honne  Made- 
leine." 

Almost  unconscious,  she  was  led  forward ;  and  kneeling 
before  la  Comtesse  de  Guaie,  her  knees  clung  to  the  ground, 
and  her  hands  were  clenched,  not  clasped  together. 

"  Poor  child,"  said  that  lady,  "  you  are  agitated ;  there, 
hold  up  your  head  ;"  and  she  raised  the  chin,  and  patted  the 
fair  but  feverish  cheek ;  then  loosening  her  hold,  she  placed, 
"with  many  cheering  words,  the  wreath  of  fresh  white  roses  on 
her  head,  and  the  chain  around  her  neck.  Madeleine  was  as 
a  statue,  and  essayed  in  vain  to  hold  the  purse  tendered  to 
her  grasp.  "  Poor  child,  how  timid  she  is  1"  said  la  Comtesse. 
"  Monsieur  le  Cure,  pray  take  it  for  her." 

Monsieur  Gallin  did  as  requested,  at  the  same  time  en- 
couragingly placing  a  hand  on  Madeleine's  drooping  head. 
**  And  here,  ma  honne  ^}etite  filled'  said  a  lady  stepping  from 
her  seat,  "  here  are  a  pair  of  earrings  for  you,  for  I  often  heard 
how  good  and  virtuous  you  were,  an  example  for  all  to  imi- 
tate ;  come,  hold  up  your  head — you  have  nothing  to  bow  it 
down  for — and  let  me  put  them  in  your  ears." 

And  the  fair  hands  adorned  the  now  weeping  girl  with 
those  much-treasured  ornaments  of  the  French  peasant,  long 
gold  drops.  As  Madeleine's  head  was  raised,  drop  after  drop 
fell  cold  and  heavily  from  her  eyes  ;  there  was  no  sob,  no  con- 
tortion of  muscle ;  they  fell  like  the  heavy  drops  preluding  a 
coming  storm,  when  skies  lighten,  and  Heaven's  angry  voice  is 
heard  in  condemning  thunder.  At  last  Madeleine  was  once 
more  kneeling  before  the  altar,  and  the  solemn  benediction 
commenced  which  was  to  terminate  the  fete  in  its  more  serious 
character,  and  give  up  the  assembled  villagers  to  their  dance 
on  the  green  or  ^lace.  Of  all  in  that  church,  perhaps  but  one 
felt  real  envy ;  for  with  the  young  there  was  hope  for  the  next 
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year,  and  good  resolutions  with  many,  coupled  with  the  only 
innocent  ambition,  that  of  excelling  others  in  doing  well  and 
rightly  ;  but  one  felt  real  envy ^  and  it  was  the  gratuitous  envy 
of  a  bad  heart ;  for  she,  Mademoiselle  Lagune,  was  not  of  an 
age  to  aspire  to  the  title  conferred  on  Madeleine,  but  she  had 
from  her  infancy  hated  that  girl,  and  now  shook  her  malig- 
nant head,  whispering  to  a  neighbour,  "  Look  at  the  conceited 
upstart,  how  she  tries  to  seem  humble  and  modest,  though  I 
know  her  bosom  is  in  a  glow  of  gratified  vanity !  Crying,  too  ! 
w^hat  a  comedy  !  crocodile  tears !  and  to  think  of  her  daring 
to  aspire  to  my  Alexis  !  Marry  him,  indeed  1  but  we  shall 
see,  we  shall  see !"  And  her  face  glowed  with  indignation  at 
the  idea. 

The  Benediction  proceeded.  At  the  Litany,  the  girl 
kneeling  next  to  Madeleine  remarked  afterwards  that  she 
seemed  to  cling  convulsively  to  the  rails  as  she  uttered  the 
prayer  in  a  suffocating  voice,  "  Ora  pro  nobis."  The  last  hymn 
was  sung,  the  Benediction  given,  when,  as  le  Cure  turned  to 
leave  the  altar,  Madeleine  rose  frantically,  and  then  dropping 
on  her  knees  exclaimed,  with  clasped  hands — 

"  My  father  !  Monsieur  le  Cnre !  mon  hon  pere,  forgive  me! 
lam  not  worthy;  I  have  deceived  you  all;  I  have  sinned  deeply; 
take  back  all,  all."  And  with  trembling  hands  she  almost  tore 
the  earrings  from  her  ears,  the  chain  from  her  neck,  and  lastly 
the  wreath  of  white  roses,  casting  each  on  the  floor  of  the 
sanctuary,  the  railing  to  which  stood  open  for  Monsieur  Galliu 
to  pass  through. 

A  general  consternation  pervaded  the  assembled  congrega- 
tion, which  was  retiring  ;  all  turned,  and  those  who  had  left 
the  place  to  await  the  procession  outside,  rushed  hurriedly  in 
again. 

"  Oh,  my  father !"  she  sobbed,  grasping  the  border  of  the 
cure's  cassock  as  he  stood  beside  her  in  horror,  "  I  might  try 
to  deceive  you,  and  all,  but  I  could  not  Him."  And  she  fixed 
her  tearful  eyes  on  the  tabernacle  in  terrified  grief. 

*'  Madeleine,  maJUle,'  he  exclaimed,  taking  her  hand  and 
standing  over  her,  "  come  to  yourself,  you  must  be  mad ; 
what  can  you  have  done  ?  you  exaggerate  some  slight  fault ; 
what  can  you  have  committed  so  grave  ?" 

*'  My  child,  my  dear  child,"  sobbed  Madame  Bertrand, 
clasping  her  in  her  arms.  "  Oh,  Monsieur  le  Cure,  do  not  think 
it ;  she  must  be  mad  ;  what  can  she  have  done  ?" 

"  I  insist  upon  her  telling,"  exclaimed  Mademoiselle  La- 
gune, who  had  drawn  near;  but  no  one  heard  her.  **  1  knew 
it,  I  knew  it,"  she  continued  in  glee  to  her  neighbour ;  "  didn*t 
I  tell  you  she  was  a  hypocrite  ?  ah  !  she  never  deceived  me ; 
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poor,  foolish  Madame  Bertrand,  to  have  nurtured  this  snake 
in  her  bosom  !" 

She  had  reason  for  this  last  sentence  in  her  gossips'  eyes, 
when  Madeleine,  turning  from  Madame  Bertrand's  motherly 
embrace,  raised  her  clasped  hands  to  the  cure,  and  implored 
in  agony — 

"  Ask  her,  ma  bonne  mere,  to  pardon  me,  for  'tis  against 
her  I  have  been  most  guilty  and  ungrateful ;  I  know  all  about 
the  robbery  of  her  house  !" 

"  You,  Madeleine !"  burst  involuntarily  from  Madame  Ber- 
trand and  the  cure  at  the  same  moment,  whilst  a  cold  shudder- 
ing exclamation  was  breathed  by  all  around. 

"  I  was  innocent  of  all  knowledge  of  it  till  a  week  since," 
she  uttered  hurriedly,  "  and  then  it  was  confided  to  me  ;  and 
in  my  anguish,  scarcely  knowing  what  I  did,  I  bound  myself 
by  oath  not  to  reveal  it,  and  I  have  been  wretched  ever  since. 
But  I  could  bear  the  burden  no  longer ;  come  what  may,  I  have 
cast  it  from  me  !" 

"And  you  have  done  well,  Madeleine,"  said  the  cure 
gravely  ;  "  but  something  more  remains  to  complete  the  act; 
you  must  here,  before  all,  name  the  robbers,  and  how  you  be- 
came acquainted  with  them.  You  owe  this  to  your  own  repu- 
tation, which  I  sincerely  trust  will  come  clear  and  pure  out  of 
this  sad  affair." 

"  Were  she  lost,  quite  lost,"  urged  la  Comtesse  de  Guaie, 
who  had  drawn  near,  in  a  deprecating  tone,  *'  she  would  not 
have  thus  accused  herself." 

**  I  trust  so,  I  hope  so,"  answered  he  gravely. 

''  I  am  sure  of  it,"  cried  the  generous  little  Madame 
Bertrand,  taking  her  shrinking  hand ;  "  poor  child,  she  has 
been  led  into  this  cruel  position." 

"  Make  her  tell  the  name  of  her  accomplice,"  cried  Mdlle 
Lagune  in  her  shrill  tone. 

*'  You  had  better  tell  all  now,  dear  child,"  said  her  foster 
mother  ;  "  tell  all,  and  clear  yourself ;  it  will  prevent  ill-nature 
and  malevolence." 

She  had  recognised  the  voice  of  the  last  speaker.  We 
have  not  spoken  of  Louise,  who  stood  beside  the  stricken  girl, 
endeavouring  to  comfort  and  sustain  her. 

"  Yes,  Madeleine,  you  must  name  the  thief,  and  how  you 
are  acquainted  with  the  whole  affair,"  said  the  Cure.  "  This 
sacred  edifice  should  witness  your  first  step  towards  repent- 
ance, at  the  feet  of  Him  whom  you  have  offended :"  he  turned 
sadly  towards  the  yltar. 

There  was  a  pause.  Madeleine  looked  up,  her  face  was 
ghastly,  she  turned  towards  Louise ;  the  look  was  so  depreca- 
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ting,  so  peculiar,  that  this  latter  borrowed  its  shade,  and  be- 
came livid  with  the  sudden  fear,  as  yet  without  form,  at  her 
heart.  For  some  moments  Madeleine  was  silent,  her  eyes 
raised  to  the  altar,  her  lips  moving ;  at  last  turning  the  former 
to  the  Cure's  face,  she  uttered,  "  The  thief  was  Alexis  Val- 
lette!" 

A  wild  shriek  burst  from  Mademoiselle  Lagune.  "  'Tis 
false !  'tis  a  base  fabrication  invented  to  ruin  him  from  spite  I'* 
she  exclaimed. 

Some  one  fell  heavily  to  the  ground ;  it  was  Louise  faint- 
ing ;  but  Madeleine  never  saw  her,  she  was  too  much  absorbed 
in  her  painful  accusation  against  the  man  she  loved. 

"  Remember,  Madeleine  Fremont,"  said  the  Cure  sternly, 
"  in  W'hose  presence  you  are,  and  tell  all  fully  and  candidly." 

No  one  had  noticed  Madame  Bertrand,  whose  trembling 
hands  held  a  letter  she  had  just  taken  from  her  pocket.  After 
a  few  moments'  thought,  Madeleine,  still  kneeling,  having  so- 
lemnly promised  to  speak  all  the  truth,  related  her  midnight 
interview  with  Alexis,  and  his  promise  to  return  soon  free. 

"There  is  no  proof;  'tis  a  falsehood!"  again  shrieked  his 
aunt. 

"Hush,  silence!"  exclaimed  Pere  Gallin  sternly. 

"  Alas !  alas !"  ejaculated  Madame  Bertrand,  "  I  fear  'tis 
too  true  ;  for  here  is  a  letter  I  only  received  this  morning  from 
Alexis  Vallette,  written  hurriedly,  saying  he  would  explain 
his  long  silence — a  silence  which  has  surprised  us  all — and 
begging  me  to  cheer  up  Madeleine,  as  he  was  coming  in  a  few 
days  free,  having  found  a  substitute,  hoping  to  remove  all 
obstacle  to  his  marriage  with  Madeleine." 

We  will  sum  up  the  conclusion  of  this  scene  in  as  few 
words  as  possible.  Mademoiselle  Lagune  called  loudly  for 
Louis  Debrets,  who  was  known  as  an  intimate  friend  of  her 
poor  maligned  Alexis;  but  he  was  sought  for  in  vain.  After 
giving  Madeleine  the  flowers,  he  had  disappeared  ;  no  one  had 
seen  him  in  or  near  the  church.  This  confirmed  the  idea  of 
Alexis's  guilt ;  the  other  had  purposely  concealed  himself, 
having,  perhaps,  though  unnoticed,  heard  Madeleine's  accusa- 
tion. Who  shall  paint  her  deep  affliction  ?  Called  upon  in 
.  conscience  to  accuse,  perhaps  condemn  her  lover,  the  un- 
happy girl  was  bowed  to  the  earth.  Obliged  to  bring  all  proof 
forward  against  him  in  crued  evidence,  she  spoke  of  the 
flowers  he  had  left  in  her  room ;  these  she  had  buried  in  a 
corner  of  the  garden,  to  destroy  every  indication  of  his  visits 
and  there  they  were  found,  faded  and  decaying,  the  bouquet 
of  white  tea-roses,  of  which  she  was  so  fond  and  which  Alexis 
was  wont  to  present  her  with.     On   closely  examining  the 
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ground,  the  prints  were  still  perceptible  where  the  ladder  had 
indented  it. 

Mademoiselle  Lagune  first  threw  herself  into  a  violent 
passion,  and  then  into  hysterics,  and  thus  she  was  carried 
home.  Poor  Madeleine  was  taken  charge  of  by  la  Comtesse 
de  Guaie,  and  in  her  carriage  driven  home  to  Madame  Ber- 
trand's,  more  dead  tlian  alive.  No  good,  kind  heart  could 
blame  her ;  for  the  self-accusation  attested  her  repentance  of 
any  participation  in  the  forced  concealment  of  the  crime  of 
another.  The  Cure  accompanied  her  ;  all  tried  to  soothe, 
except  Monsieur  Bertrand:  though  an  excellent  man,  yet 
he  was  rather  narrow-minded  ;  he  blamed  her,  without  well 
knowing  why,  and  did  not  scruple  in  shewing  it.  Poor  girl, 
she  heard  it;  and  it  confirmed  a  previously  conceived  idea,  of 
which  more  in  the  next  chapter. 


M.  GUIZOT'S  APPEAL  TO  OUR  COMMON  CHRISTIANITY. 

Du  Protestantisme  et  de  toutes  les  Hertsies,  dans  leur  rapport 
avec  le  Socialisme :  precede  de  VExamen  d''un  Ecrit  de 
M,  Guizot.     Par  M.  Auguste  Nicolas. 

"We  had  occasion,  when  noticing  the  Abbe  Gerbet's  able 
papers  upon  the  connexion  between  Rationalism  and  Com- 
munism, to  point  out  the  equal  applicability  of  his  argument 
to  Protestantism,  on  account  of  the  rationalistic  principle  upon 
■which  it  is  based.  Those  who  may  wish  to  see  this  subject 
fully  and  ably  treated  have  now  the  opportunity  of  consulting 
the  thoughtful  and  eloquent  pages  of  M.  Auguste  Nicolas,  to 
whom  Catholics  already  owe  a  debt  of  gratitude  as  the  au- 
thor of  the  Etudes  philosophiques  sur  le  Chris tianisme.  The 
volume  now  before  us  sprang  out  of  a  pamphlet  written  with 
the  view  of  discussing  the  principles  and  propositions  con- 
tained in  a  short  paper  of  M.  Guizot's,  prefixed  to  his  col- 
lection of  Meditations  et  Etudes  ynorales,  which  pamphlet 
M.  Nicolas  has  now  reprinted  as  an  introduction  to  his  own 
work.  The  author  was  led  to  this  fuller  development  of  his 
subject  from  reasons  which  he  details  with  much  modesty  in 
his  preface,  but  which  need  not  detain  us  here ;  and  he  takes 
occasion  at  the  same  time  to  speak  of  M.  Guizot  in  terms  of 
much  respect  and  tender  forbearance ;  sentiments  with  which 
he  seems  to  be  very  generally  regarded  by  French  Catholics, 
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partly  owing  to  a  marked  improvement  in  the  tone  of  feeling 
evinced  in  his  later  productions  when  touching  on  religious 
matters,  and  partly  to  the  candour  with  which  he  makes  cer- 
tain admissions,  destructive  no  doubt  of  his  own  line  of  argu- 
ment, but  creditable  to  his  good  faith  and  sincerity,  and  giving 
a  hopeful  pledge  of  further  progress  on  the  road  to  truth. 

In  the  paper  in  question,  which  M.  Nicolas  here  repro- 
duces previously  to  analysing  its  contents,  M.  Guizot  calls 
upon  all  Christian  communions  to  unite,  on  such  common 
ground  as  they  hold,  to  oppose  the  flood  of  Rationalism,  Un- 
belief, Pantheism,  and  Scepticism,  which,  with  their  genuine 
and  logical  productions,  Socialism  and  Communism,  menace  to 
engulf,  not  Christianity  alone,  but  society  itself.  Against  this 
evil,  putting  aside  all  dogmatic  differences,  he  would  have 
Protestants  and  Catholics  unite,  upon  the  broad  principle  of 
belief  in  the  supernatural  order  and  divine  revelation,  to  com- 
bat the  common  enemy.  In  the  course  of  a  few  short  pages 
he  exhibits  much  good  feeling  and  many  glimpses  of  truth, 
clothed  in  beautiful  language;  but  we  need  hardly  add,  that 
his  argument  is  in  the  same  proportion  weak  and  inconsis- 
tent. It  would  be  incompatible  with  our  limits  to  analyse  his 
argument  ever  so  slightly.  We  must  content  ourselves  with 
a  cursory  glance. 

Our  author  undertakes  to  establish  three  truths:  1st,  that 
'*  the  distinction  between  those  who  believe  and  those  who  do 
not  believe,  between  Christians  and  philosophers,  is  false  and 
vain,  if  it  be  any  other  distinction  than  that  which  subsists 
between  the  disciples  of  authority  and  the  partisans  of  free 
inquiry ;"  2dly,  that  "  the  principle  of  authority  in  religious 
matters  admits  of  no  compromise  with  the  principle  of  liberty, 
—  submission  to  divine  authority  must  be  absolute,  or  it  is 
nugatory;"  and  3dly,  as  the  consequence  of  these  two  propo- 
sitions, "  that  M.  Guizot's  contemplated  alliance  between  the 
disciples  of  authority  and  the  partisans  of  free  inquiry  is  false 
in  its  principle  and  chimerical  in  its  object." 

M.  Guizot  had  started  with  asserting,  that  in  the  super- 
natural order  man's  province  was  to  submit.  M.  Nicolas  takes 
him  at  his  word,  and  inquires,  "  What,  then,  is  the  point  on 
which  we  differ  ?" 

**  This  diflTcrence,"  he  continues,  "  is  to  be  found  in  the  object  oi 
this  submission  and  the  subject  of  this  authority,  that  is,  in  this  very 
submission  and  authority ;  for  submission  without  an  object,  and 
authority  without  a  subject,  are  a  merely  nominal  submission  and 
authority.  Now  what  is  our  object  of  submission,  our  subject  ot 
authority  ?  For  us  Catholics  it  is  the  supernatural  order  taught  by 
the  Church,  that  is,  by  an  authority  of  the  same  order,  external  to  us, 
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visible,  living,  distinct,  independent  of  us,  in  order  that  we  may  be 
able  to  depend  on  it. 

"  For  M.  Guizot  and  the  Protestants  it  is  the  supernatural  order 
not  taught,  and  consequently  known  immediately,  conceived  imme- 
diately, by  the  human  mind. 

*'  This  supernatural  order  therefore  exists  or  does  not  exist,  is 
after  this  sort  or  tliat,  in  the  exact  measure  of  the  knowledge  which 
the  human  mind  can  form  to  itself  concerning  it.  Is  it  not,  therefore, 
palpable  to  all,  that  the  submission  of  the  reason  in  this  case  has  no 
real  object,  since  its  pretended  object,  the  supernatural  order,  de- 
pends, as  concerns  the  knowledge  of  it,  on  that  same  reason  which 
ought  to  depend  upon  it  ?  All  authority  ought  to  be  distinct  and 
independent  of  the  being  who  owes  submission  to  it,  if  such  autho- 
rity and  submission  are  to  have  any  reality  in  them.  You  will  reply, 
the  supernatural  order  is  independent  of  me.  Yes,  but  not  the  know- 
ledge of  it;  without  which  it  is,  with  respect  to  you,  as  if  it  were  not. 
This  knowledge,  the  work  of  your  reason,  depends  on  the  weakness 
of  that  reason,  and  is  subject  to  all  its  vicissitudes;  so  far  is  it  from 
exercising  any  dominion  over  it,  or  regulating  it  by  a  superior  and  dis- 
tinct teaching,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Church's  teaching  to  Catholics. 

"  And  let  not  the  Protestant  think  to  escape  from  this  argument 
by  producing  the  Bible  as  the  superior  and  distinct  object  of  his  sub- 
mission. I  say  of  the  Bible  what  I  have  said  of  the  supernatural 
order, — it  is  what  the  knowledge  and  interpretation  of  it  make  it  to 
be  :  now  it  is  you  yourself  who  make  out  for  yourself  both  the  know- 
ledge and  interpretation  of  it ;  therefore  your  submission  has  no  real 
object. 

"  What  is  the  meaning  of  believing  in  the  supernatural  order,  or 
believing  in  the  Gospel,  if  we  do  not  know  what  it  is  we  are  to  beheve 
therein  ?  In  order  that  the  mind  may  truly  submit,  it  needs  to  be 
held  and  restrained  by  a  fixed  belief,  determined  by  an  external  and 
distinct  authority ;  else  it  falls  back  on  itself,  and  feeds  on  its  own 
opinions,  which  it  will  ever  find  it  impossible  to  impose  either  on 
others  or  on  itself,  because  it  was,  and  always  must  remain,  the 
author  of  them." 

Thus  there  is  no  real" distinction  in  principle  between  Pro- 
testants and  those  unbelieving  philosophers  against  whom 
M.  Guizot  would  have  Catholics  and  the  various  Protestant 
sects  to  combine. 

"  The  difference,"  continues  M.  Nicolas,  "  between  the  philo- 
sopher and  the  Christian  consists  not  only  in  the  object,  but  in  the 
principle  of  action  of  the  mind.  Their  difference  does  not  merely 
consist  in  the  fact  that  the  one  admits  not,  and  that  the  other  does 
admit,  a  supernatural  order ;  but  in  that  the  one  has  an  opinion  and 
the  other  a  belief;  an  opinion,  that  is,  a  view  of  one's  own ;  a  belief, 
that  is,  an  adhesion  to  what  comes  from  another.  The  one  walks  in 
ways  of  his  own  invention,  the  other  in  those  which  divine  teaching 
has  traced  out  for  him." 
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This  is  a  point  very  necessary  to  be  insisted  on  in  these 
days.  There  is  a  certain  section  of  our  Anglican  neighbours 
who  are  constantly  putting  in  a  plea,  not  merely  to  be  looked 
upon  by  us  with  a  favourable  eye  from  the  large  amount  of 
Catholic  truth  which  they  admit,  but  to  be  considered  as  dif- 
fering altogether  in  principle  from  other  Protestants,  nay,  as 
not  to  be  regarded  as  Protestants  at  all.  They  are,  they  assert. 
Catholics  in  point  of  fact ;  they  can  accept  (so  they  imagine 
at  least)  the  faith  of  the  primitive  ages;  they  can  even  agree 
well  enough  with  what  they  call  a  moderate  Catholic  of  the 
present  day,  with  a  Galilean,  for  instance;  and  were  it  not 
for  modern  exaggerations  and  developments,  for  ultramon- 
tanism  and  so  forth,  they  could  conscientiously  join  the  Ro- 
man Catholic  Church  as  she  now  exists ;  they  could  even  give 
in  their  adhesion  to  her,  in  spite  of  her  being  so  ve?'i/  Roman, 
if  they  might  be  allowed  to  make  certain  reservations  of  their 
own,  which  reservations,  after  all,  would  affect  only  a  few 
points,  upon  which  they  are  sure  neither  St.  Peter  nor  St.  Paul 
would  have  required  any  declaration  on  the  part  of  their  con- 
verts ;  nay,  they  feel  pretty  confident  that,  had  the  matter 
been  laid  before  the  unprejudiced  minds  of  the  Apostles,  their 
bias  would  have  been  in  favour  of  the  Anglican  view  rather 
than  the  modern  Roman.  The  Anglican  view;  yes,  that  very 
word  speaks  volumes;  it  is  thoroughly  uncatholic ;  it  is  pre- 
eminently Protestant ;  it  includes  the  whole  Protestant  spirit, 
it  excludes  the  true  Catholic  principle.  We  willingly  and 
cordially  admit  that  there  are  wide  distinctions  to  be  made 
among  Protestants ;  we  cordially  confess,  adopting  the  words 
of  our  author  when  speaking  of  the  space  which  separates  the 
Rationalist  from  the  conscientious  Protestant — such  as  M. 
Guizot  —  "we  admit  that  the  interval  is  immense''  between 
the  Protestant  who  abhors  the  doctrines  of  our  holy  Church, 
and  him  who  is  attracted  towards  them,  and  in  a  great  mea- 
sure accepts  and  approves  of  them;  "  but  what  we  do  not 
admit" — we  again  use  M.  Nicolas's  words — "  is,  that  it  is  no- 
thing more  than  an  interval  of  opinion  (the  italics  are  our  own) 
of  the  same  nature  as  the  interval  which  separates  the  deist 
from  the  atheist,  and  which  cannot  possibly  constitute  a  dis- 
tinctio7i  of  principle  in  the  adhesion  which  the  mind  gives  to 
one  or  other  of  these  degrees.  We  do  not  confound  Pro- 
testants," says  M.  Nicolas,  "  with  deists" — neither,  we  add, 
do  we  confound  Protestant  with  Protestant — "  any  more  than 
M.  Guizot  confounds  deists  with  atheists;  but  we  confound 
them  as  much,  because  the  determining  principle  of  these  dif- 
ferent opinions  is,  with  all  of  them,  private  judgment." 

And  it  is  nothing  to  the  purpose  to  urge,  that  the  Anglican 
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professes  an  extreme  objection  to  private  judgment,  as  used 
by  Dissenters  and  low  Ciiurchmen,  and  a  great  reverence  for 
the  principle  of  authority  as  upheld  in  the  Church,  so  long  as 
he  necessarily  uses  his  own  private  judgment  in  the  selection 
of  the  doctrines  which  compose  his  creed ;  and  while  holding  a 
certain  opinion  concerning  authority,  and  the  desirableness  of 
submission  to  it,  he  is  still  in  fact  an  authority  to  himself  as 
much  as  any  other  Protestant  is,  neither  more  nor  less :  how 
should  it  be  otherwise?* 

M.  Nicolas  makes  some  very  good  remarks  upon  the  im- 
possibility of  any  transaction  or  compromise  between  the  prin- 
cijDle  of  religious  authority  and  moral  liberty.  M.  Guizot 
cannot  forget  his  old  trade,  nor  get  a  constitutional  govern- 
ment out  of  his  head.  In  this  respect  he  reminds  us  of  Mr. 
Gladstone  in  our  own  country,  whose  last  essay  on  ecclesias- 
tical matters  is  built  entirely,  as  we  pointed  out  at  the  time, 
on  parliamentary  ideas,  and  expressed  in  parliamentary  lan- 
guage. Hence  M.  Guizot,  while  very  sincerely  anxious  to 
retain,  or  rather  regain,  the  principle  of  authority  in  religious 
matters,  as  the  only  safeguard  against  social  anarchy  and  ruin, 
— that  abyss  on  the  edge  of  which  he  perceives  society  to  be 
tottering, — is  still  solicitous  to  secure  what  he  conceives  to 
be  the  moral  liberty  of  man  ;  and  his  notions  of  religious  au- 
thority being  altogether  human,  and  his  conception  of  moral 
liberty  erroneous,  he  is  pre-occupied  with  the  notion  of  the 
necessity  of  placing  checks  on  the  governing  power,  of  dividing 
and  portioning  out  to  authority  and  liberty  their  respective 
provinces  and  action,  and  guaranteeing  the  rights  of  each. 
Now,  as  our  author  very  justly  asks,  who  is  to  regulate  these 
checks,  and  to  appoint  and  maintain  these  bounds  ? 

"  Evidently  it  can  be  neither  the  one  party  nor  the  other,  since 
they  are  the  very  parties  interested.  A  third  must  intervene  in  order 
to  establish  harmony  between  them  ;  and  that  third  must  be  man 
himself.  ....... 

"  In  the  social  order,  says  M.  Guizot,  it  belongs  to  the  political 
power  to  resolve  the  relations  between  authority  and  liberty.  That  is 

*  It  must  be  remembered  that  what  is  here  asserted  is  meant  to  apply  to  the 
impossibility  of  laying  down  any  basis  for  a  creed  outside  the  Catholic  Church 
other  than  the  shifting  sand  of  private  judgment.*  Submission  to  authority  is, 
moreover,  an  act  of  the  mind  incompatible  with  a  simultaneous  protest  against 
that  very  authority,  which  is  the  attitude,  and  constitutes  the  very  essence,  of 
Protestantism.  But  nothing  is  meant  to  be  advanced  implying  a  denial  of  that 
hope  and  persuasion  cherished  by  every  Catholic  heart  that  the  Protestant  sects 
contain  many  implicit  children  of  holy  Church,  or  in  any  way  contradictory  of 
the  conviction  equally  entertained,  that  many,  though  still  entangled  in  error  and 
manifold  inconsistencies,  are  sincerely  co-operating  with  God's  grace,  which  is 
gradually  leading  them  towards  the  truth.  Inconsistency  is  in  fact  very  often  a 
good  sign,  though  it  belongs  to  an  imperfeet  state.  It  is  a  sign  of  the  heart  being 
better  than  the  head. 
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true.  .  .  .  But  in  the  supernatural  order,  who  shall  determine  these 
relations?  Do  these  relations  change  and  depend  upon  circum- 
stances, as  in  the  social  state  ?  ,  .  .  Are  they  not  immutable  ? 
"What,  in  fact,  are  they  ?" 

To  all  these  questions  M.  Guizot  furnishes  no  reply ;  and 
we  are  left  to  suppose  that  he  considers  authority  and  liberty 
in  the  divine  order  as  completely  parallel  with  authority  and 
liberty  in  the  human.  No  doubt  can  be  entertained  upon 
this  point  by  any  one  who  impartially  weighs  M.  Guizot's 
expressions,  passing  as  he  does  from  the  social  state  to  the 
divine  order,  and  using  similar  language  about  each,  and  giving 
much  kind  advice,  as  he  intends  it,  to  the  Church,  as  to  ac- 
commodating her  government  to  times  and  seasons,  and  the 
increased  demands  of  the  human  mind  for  liberty  of  moral  and 
intellectual  action.  He  places  the  Church  and  civil  govern- 
ment on  a  level ;  he  desires  that  both  should  act  with  modera- 
tion and  discretion  ;  but  amidst  many  professions  of  respect 
for  the  former — to  which  we  do  not,  however,  w-ish  to  deny  a 
large  measure  of  sincerity — he  plainly  considers  that  his  advice 
is  most  needed  in  that  quarter. 

But  let  us  hear  our  author  on  the  subject  of  authority,  to 
which  he  recurs  again  in  the  body  of  the  work. 

"  Authority — and  there  exists  but  one  alone,  that  of  God,  which 
has  for  its  first  title  and  foundation  creation,  and  from  which  all  others 
are  derived  and  receive  their  commission — authority  in  its  source  is 
sovereign,  absolute,  and  unlimited.  To  attempt  to  set  bounds  to  it 
by  any  thing  would  be  absurd,  since  this  would  contradict  the  very 
notion  of  a  creating  God  ;  but  for  the  lowest  in  the  scale  of  creatures 
possessing  reason  to  attempt  to  limit  it,  is  a  prodigy  of  folly  and  pride. 

"  What,  then,  you  will  ask  me,  is  to  become  of  liberty  ?  Is  it  to 
be  held  of  no  account?  Is  it  not  of  divine  institution  ?  However 
low  in  the  scale  of  being  you  may  place  man,  is  lie  not  made  in  the 
image  of  God  ?  And  is  not  the  chief  feature  in  this  image  liberty  ? 
I  grant  it.  I  go  further  still  ;  I  accuse  you  of  not  giving  scope  enough 
to  liberty,  in  thus  limiting  it  by  authority  ;  I  wouhl  have  it  commen- 
surate with  that  very  authority,  and  infinite  as  God  Himself.  I  will 
explain  myself  by  giving  a  very  simple  definition  of  liberty. 

"  What  is  liberty  ?  in  what  does  it  consist  ?  Liberty  consists  in 
this  : — doing  what  we  will,  in  doing  what  we  ought. 

"  I  say  in  doing  what  we  ought,  because  our  duty,  and  that  which 
we  desire,  do  in  reality  coincide.  Every  man  in  fact,  even  when 
he  does  what  is  evil,  desires,  and  desires  only,  what  is  good.  The 
good,  the  true,  die  beautiful,  in  one  word,  God,  under  all  His  differ- 
ent aspects,  such  is  the  end  of  our  nature  ;  and  as  every  being  natu- 
rally desires  the  end  for  which  it  was  created,  man's  liberty  consists 
in  the  accomplishment  of  this  end,  in  the  development  of  his  faculties 
according  to  this  end ;  and  hence  in  the  satisfaction  of  his  true  nilL 
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"  And  so  every  man  would  go  straight  on  at  once  to  the  true  and 
the  good,  like  an  arrow  to  the  goal,  if  he  were  not  the  slave  of  evil ; 
if  he  swerve  from  it,  it  is  only  because  his  liberty  meets  with  an 
obstacle  against  which  it  is  too  often  bent  and  broken.  Hence  that 
saying  of  Ovid,  so  profoundly  true —  . 

*  Video  meliora  proboque, 
Deteriora  sequor.' 

And  that  of  St.  Paul :  *  Non  enim  quod  volo  bonum  hoc  ago :  sed 
quod  odi  malum  illud  facio.'  Who  shall  remove  this  obstacle  to  the 
accomplishment  of  good,  that  object  of  the  will  of  man,  and  conse- 
quently of  his  liberty  1  Who  shall  give  us  the  power  of  good  ? 
Authority. 

*'  Thus,  for  the  child,  it  is  the  authority  of  his  parents  which  in- 
terposes to  remove  those  physical  or  moral  obstacles  which  stand  in 
the  way  of  the  development  of  his  nature,  and  against  which  his  will 
would  be  shattered  every  moment ; — for  the  young  man,  it  is  the 
authority  of  a  master,  who  on  all  subjects  intervenes  to  remove  the 
obstacle  of  ignorance,  and  open  to  his  mind  a  free  course  for  its 
development  and  exercise, — for  man  in  his  social  capacity,  it  is  civil 
authority  which  guarantees  to  him  the  free  exercise  of  his  rights  ; — and 
finally,  for  the  natural  man,  it  is  the  authority  of  God,  ot  His  grace 
and  of  His  teaching,  which  frees  us  from  the  slavery  of  error  and  of 
the  passions,  and  restores  to  us  the  liberty  of  good.  In  a  word, 
liberty  consisting,  not  alone  in  the  barren  right,  but  in  the  power  of 
exercising  and  developing  our  faculties,  it  presupposes  and  implies 
authority,  which  confers  this  power  in  exchange  for  our  submission. 
Thus  liberty,  far  from  being  its  rival,  is  in  all  things  the  daughter  of 
authority.  It  finds  in  it  the  principle  of  its  enfranchisement  and  the 
condition  of  its  exercise.  ... 

"  Authority  is  essentially  liberatrix.  Hence  the  great  name  of 
liberator  given  to  Jesus  Christ.  Hence  that  cry  of  liberty  whicli  re- 
sounds in  each  page  of  the  Gospel,  and  which  from  the  Gospel  spread- 
ing into  the  world  has  laid  therein  the  foundations  of  true  liberty, 
moral  liberty,  the  liberty  of  the  children  of  God,  the  parent  of  all 
other  liberties.  *  If  ye  abide  in  my  word,'  said  our  Divine  Liberator 
to  the  Jews,  *  you  shall  know  the  truth,  and  the  truth  shall  make  you 
free.'  " 

M.  Nicolas  proceeds  to  shew  that  free-will  is  in  no  way 
impaired  by  this  doctrine.  Free-will  is  simply  the  power  of 
choosing  between  good  and  evil,  which  power  is  increased  hy 
that  submission  to  God  which  sets  free  the  will  from  the 
tyranny  of  the  passions.  A  capacity  for  evil,  and  a  facility  to 
be  led  into  it,  form  no  part  of  moral  liberty ;  on  the  contrary, 
it  is  a  hindrance  and  an  obstruction  to  its  exercise,  inasmuch 
as  it  leads  us  away  from  the  good  which  would  necessarily  be 
the  object  of  our  free  choice.     God  possesses  no  such  capacity 
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for  evil.  He  cannot  commit  evil  by  the  necessity  of  His 
nature.     But  is  He  therefore  not  free  ?    Nay, 

"it  is  in  this  that  He  is  pre-eminently  free.  He  has  the  sovereign 
power  to  do  that  which  alone  He  wills.  Made  to  His  image,  and 
called  to  a  conformity  therewith,  we  naturally  desire  what  is  good ; 
but  we  have  not  always  the  po?ver  to  effect  what  is  good,  nor  conse- 
quently the  freedom  of  our  will ;  ignorance  and  passion  deprive  us  of 
it.  God,  then,  to  restore  us  our  freedom,  and  render  it  like  to  His 
own,  communicates  to  us  of  His  power  and  authority  ;  and  this  com- 
munication is  made  by  means  of  our  submission  to  this  authority." 

We  have  here  the  answer  to  all  who,  like  M.  Guizot, 
think  they  have  discovered  a  safe  via  media  between  the  license 
of  Protestantism  and  the  slavery,  as  they  esteem  it,  of  Popery. 
It  is  a  favourite  i-dea  with  members  of  the  Establishment  that 
Anglicanism  has  hit  off  this  happy  medium.  They  will  urge 
frequently  that  we  treat  the  matter  too  broadly  as  respects 
them,  and  that  their  theory  is  never  so  much  as  considered ; 
that  all  those  arguments  concerning  authority  and  private  judg- 
ment, b}'  which  they  confess  we  may  demolish  the  Dissenters, 
fall  harmless  upon  them.  "  You  talk,"  say  they,  **  as  if  there 
were  no  other  alternative  but  despotism,  or  the  absence  of  all 
authority;"  and  they  will  proceed,  perhaps,  (for  Anglicanism 
is  pre-eminently  national  in  the  exclusive  sense  of  the  word,) 
to  exemplify  it  from  tlie  constitutional  government  of  "  this 
favoured  country."  "Popery,"  they  will  say^  "may  be  com- 
pared to  absolute  monarchy.  Protestantism  to  democracy  ; 
but  between  these  there  is  a  constitutional  government,  where 
authority  and  liberty  are  duly  balanced,  and  have  each  their 
allotted  sphere  and  action.  Such  is  the  idea  on  which  the 
Anglican  Church  is  based  ; "  and  we  may  confidently  add,  that 
at  is  a  false  idea,  an  idea  transferred  from  human  things  to 
divine,  where  it  has,  and  can  have,  no  place.  Authority  in 
divine  things  is  no  authority  at  all,  if  it  be  not  supreme  ;  it 
drops  from  the  supernatural  into  the  natural  order,  and  be- 
comes the  mere  instrument  of  a  state  machine,  or  of  a  system 
of  moral  police.  That  which  checks,  or  can  check  authority, 
is  in  truth  the  supreme  authority  ;  now  those  checks  must  be 
human,  and  therefore  the  authority  itself  human  ;  and  this  is 
in  fact  the  truth  of  the  matter.  In  separating  from  the  Church, 
Protestants  severed  themselves  from  the  divine  depository  of 
authority  on  earth.  They  desired  to  retain  the  supernatural 
order  i  but  they  no  longer  possessed  a  supernatural  adminis- 
trator of  that  order.  Hence  their  jealousy  of  spiritual  autho- 
rity, which  they  confound  with  tyranny  and  despotism  ;  and 
so,  in  truth,  it  would  be,  were  it  any  thing  else  than  the  infal- 
lible authority  of  Christ  Himself  upon  earth  ruling  still  in  His 
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Church.  Knowing  and  feeling,  however,  that  they  do  not 
possess  this  among  themselves,  and  having  lost  the  very  idea 
of  the  possibility  of  any  power  on  earth  teaching  and  ruling 
with  Christ's  infallible  authority  ;  what  wonder  that  they  have 
either  cast  off  all  authority  whatever,  or,  like  the  Protestant 
Establishment  of  this  country,  have,  while  keeping  up  a  re- 
spectable semblance  of  it,  surrounded  that  which  is  itself 
human  with  human  checks  and  restrictions  ?  The  very  idea 
of  such  a  government  is,  we  need  scarcely  add,  incompatible 
with  the  notion  of  divine  authority,  which  to  be  divine  must 
be  sovereign,  infallible,  and  therefore  without  appeal,  and 
without  control.* 

Our  author  next  goes  on  to  speak  of  the  consequences  of 
the  rejection  of  this  divine  and  infallible  authority. 

"  What,  then,  has  Protestantism  done  by  shaking  off  the  yoke  of 
the  Church  ?  What  has  philosophy  done  by  shaking  off  the  yoke 
of  revelation  ?  W^hat  have  they  both  done  by  shaking  off  the  yoke 
of  authority  ?  They  have  so  far  enslaved  humanity  to  the  yoke  of 
error  and  disorder,  to  the  yoke  of  the  passions  now  become  dominant, 
and  whose  fury,  no  longer  restrained  by  the  influence  of  faith,  has 
brought  the  world  to  the  state  in  which  we  now  behold  it.  They 
have  transferred  it  from  submission,  falsely  called  slavery,  to  real 
slavery,  falsely  called  liberty.  The  world  has  become  a  great  arena 
where  slaves  fight  with  each  other  for  their  gilded  or  rusty  chains. 
May  divine  authority.  Catholic  authority,  the  only  and  true  moral  au- 
thority, intervene  and  be  listened  to  in  time  to  prevent  final  destruc- 
tion, and  bring  back  peace  and  true  liberty,  along  with  submission 
and  unity ! 

"  Protestantism  is  the  first  and  great  cause  of  this  dreadful  situ- 
ation, because  it  first  laid  down  the  fatal  principle  of  free  inquiry, 
which,  detaching  man  from  the  certain  knowledge  of  his  duty  and 
from  his  attraction  to  the  bosom  of  the  Church,  has  given  him  up 
to  his  own  ignorance,  his  own  variations,  his  own  appetites,  and  by 
ihe  rapid  descent  of  Deism  and  Rationalism  has  brought  him  down 
to  Socialism  and  Communism,  that  is,  to  dissolution  and  chaos. 
How  is  it  possible,  then,  that  it  could  assist  in  bringing  him  out  of 
this  state?" 

The  third  point  which  our  author  undertook  to  establish 
was,  it  will  be  remembered,  the  utter  futility  of  any  such  co- 
operation as  M.  Guizot  proposed  between  Catholics  and  Pro- 

*  It  is  owing  to  the  erroneous  notion  entertained  by  Protestants  of  moral 
liberty,  which  proceeds,  as  has  been  shewn,  from  their  loss  of  an  infallible  teacher 
and  ruler — in  short,  of  a  supernatural  authority  to  interpret  and  enforce  the  super- 
natural order — that  we  find  them  always  considering  religious  toleration  (theore- 
tically we  mean,  for  practically  they  are  no  lovers  of  it)  as  a  good  per  se ;  they 
consider  that  it  is  a  boon  conferred  on  the  human  mind  to  have  the  liberty  to 
think  as  it  pleases  on  religious  matters,  that  is,  to  take  up  with  error,  if  it  prefer 
it  to  truth. 
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testants,  as  well  as  the  falseness  of  the  principle  on  which 
the  proposed  union  would  be  based.  According  to  M.  Guizot, 
the  faith  common  to  all  Christian  denominations  is,  "  belief 
in  a  divine  revelation  and  in  Jesus  Christ  come  down  on  earth 
to  save  us ;  the  common  interest,  faith  and  the  law  of  Christ, 
to  be  defended  against  impiety  and  anarchy ;  which  faith  and 
common  interest  being,"  says  M.  Guizot,  "  infinitely  above  all 
the  points  of  difference  which  separate  them,  ought  therefore, 
in  spite  of  these  differences,  to  unite  them  against  the  common 
enem)^" 

These  words  are  specious,  but  they  are  mere  words ;  and 
their  emptiness  is  well  unmasked  by  the  able  writer  who  has 
undertaken  to  refute  them.  There  is,  in  fact,  no  common 
faith  between  Catholics  and  Protestants;  but  this  assertion 
must  not  be  confounded  with  another,  that  this  or  that  indi- 
vidual Protestant  believes  nothing  in  common  with  Catholics ; 
for  this,  of  course,  is  manifestly  untrue.  Christ  in  His  Church 
teaching  us  by  His  infallible  word,  and  thus  communicating 
Himself  to  our  intellect  as  the  True  Light,  the  Eternal  Truth, 
the  proper  food  of  the  reasonable  intelligence,  and  Christ  on 
our  altars  feeding  us  with  His  precious  body  in  the  blessed 
sacrament  of  the  Eucharist,  and  thus  nourishing  our  whole 
heart  and  soul  with  that  true  life  which  is  infinite  love — God 
Himself,  who  is  love, — Christ,  in  short,  abiding  with  us  for 
ever  as  the  truth  and  the  life,  as  light  and  love :  behold  the 
sum  and  substance  of  the  Catholic's  faith,  —  and  behold  at 
the  same  time  precisely  what  Protestantism  rejects.  Nei- 
ther is  there  one  single  word  in  M.  Guizot's  statement  of 
the  common  faith  of  Christians  upon  the  meaning  of  which 
Protestants  themselves  can  agree.  Jesus  Christ,  His  nature. 
His  person,  His  office ;  are  they  agreed  upon  these  ?  are  they 
agreed  upon  the  sense  in  which  He  is  said  to  save  us  ?  or 
upon  the  terms  of  that  salvation  ?  or  finally,  are  they  agreed 
as  to  the  very  word  *  faith  V  Does  faith  in  Christ,  or  faith  in 
a  divine  revelation,  bear  the  same  meaning  in  the  mouth  of 
every  Protestant  ?  We  know  well  enough  what  these  words 
mean  in  that  of  a  Catholic ;  but  who  shall  fix  what  is  their 
precise  Protestant  signification?  Impossible;  since  it  varies 
with  each  sect,  not  to  say  each  individual.  Union  is  there- 
fore impossible  where  there  is  no  common  ground.  Is  it  even 
desirable  ?  Undoubtedly,  as  M.  Nicolas  very  justly  observes, 
we  are  bound,  as  fellow-men,  as  fellow-citizens,  as  sociable, 
moral,  and  religious  beings,  to  unite  *'  against  the  common 
enemy  of  all  society  and  civilisation  ;"  we  are  bound  also  to 
rejoice  in,  to  honour  and  encourage  every  effort  made  to 
defend  Christianity,  whether  it  be  by  Catholic  or  Protestant; 
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but  this  is  not  the  question:  it  is  a  coalition  which  is  pro- 
posed, in  which  mutual  differences  shall  be  waived  by  com- 
mon consent,  as  being  of  far  minor  importance  than  the 
interests  at  stake,  and  much  less  in  amount  than  the  truth 
held  in  common.  The  latter  assertion  may  be  said  to  be  dis- 
posed of  by  the  foregoing  remarks.  The  difference  between 
Catholics  and  Protestants  is  a  radical  difference,  and  therefore 
affects  every  doctrine  of  faith,  and  the  principle  of  faith  itself; 
while  the  fundamental  principle  of  Protestantism  is  that  very 
same  evil  principle  which  lies  at  the  root  of  the  mischief 
whicli  we  are  called  upon  to  unite  to  combat.  It  has  been 
the  fruitful  parent  of  Scepticism,  Naturalism,  and  Pantheism 
in  the  religious  order,  and  of  Socialism  and  Communism  in  the 
social  order.  M.  Nicolas  concludes  (and  we  fully  agree  with 
him),  "  that  for  us  Catholics  the  common  danger  of  Socialism 
is  not  so  great  as  the  particular  danger  of  Protestantism," 
inasmuch  as  the  principle  is  more  to  be  dreaded  than  its  con- 
sequences. "  By  the  continued  profession  of  these  principles 
Protestantism  authorises  and  virtually  nourishes  these  disas- 
trous consequences,  which  without  that  support  would  stand 
unconnected  with  any  thing  human." 

There  is  a  sense  also  in  which  Socialism  and  Communism 
cannot  be  said  to  threaten  us  with  a  common  danger.  The 
logical  development  and  legitimate  offspring  of  Protestantism, 
they  must  drag  their  parent  along  with  them  into  the  abyss; 
but  it  is  their  material  consequences  which  alone  threaten  us. 
*'  Feeling  itself  near  its  end.  Protestantism  would  now  lay 
hold  on  Catholicism  under  colour  of  a  common  interest.  .  .  . 
The  interest,  however,  is  not  a  common  one;  for  Protestant- 
ism is  condemned,  and  Catholicism  is  justified,  by  Socialism." 
Truth  will  shine  the  more  brilliantly  when  the  excesses  to 
which  error  leads  have  been  made  palpable  to  all.  If  Pro- 
testants would  provide  for  their  own  safety,  they  must  indeed 
lay  hold  of  that  "  fraternal  hand  which  has  been  extended  to 
them  for  three  centuries ;"  not,  however,  to  draw  us  to  take 
part  with  them,  but  to  return  themselves  "  to  unity,  and  to 
the  bosom  of  our  common  Mother." 

We  cannot  do  better  than  conclude  with  a  few  extracts 
from  our  author  on  the  subject  of  toleration ;  for  M.  Guizot 
appeals  in  the  name  of  charity,  as  well  as  prudence,  in  favour 
of  the  combination  he  desires.  By  charity  he  understands,  of 
course,  religious  toleration  ;  not  merely  civil  toleration,  but 
dogmatic  toleration — a  very  different  thing.  Circumstances 
may  render  the  former  highly  desirable, — and  such  circum- 
stances very  generally  exist  at  the  present  day  ;  but  the  latter 
can  never  be  admissible  by  a  Catholic, — and  charity,  so  far 
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from  authorising  it,  is  utterly  opposed  to  it ;  for  charity  can 
never  be  separated  from  truth. 

"Iftlie  highest  of  all  goods  is  trudi,  the  highest  charity  is  die 
charity  of  trudi;  the  first  of  all  duties  is  not  to  accept,  not  to  tolerate 
error,  never  to  cease  from  combating  it  as  the  mortal  enemy,  not  only 
of  the  truth  to  which  we  are  all  bound,  but  of  the  charity  in  virtue 
of  which  we  are  bound  to  communicate  it  to  our  brethren.  .  .  .  We 
must  tend  to  union,  but,  to  union  by  unity  which  is  its  life,  and  not 
by  scepticism,  which  is  its  death.  Civil  toleration  itself  protests 
against  a  dogmatic  toleration  which  should  lead  to  such  a  result ; 
and  here  I  would  call  attention  to  an  important  consideration. 

"  It  is  a  serious  error,  and  one,  unfortunately,  very  prevalent,  to 
believe  that  religious  liberty  is  granted  to  us  for  any  other  purpose 
but  that  we  may  practise  religion  itself,  and  practise  it  well ;  and  that 
we  are  free,  if  we  choose,  to  turn  it  into  a  liberty  to  be  irreligious, 
or  even  indifferent.  The  law  that  confers  religious  liberty  has  been 
called  an  atheistical  law :  this  would  be  a  great  mistake,  and  an  un- 
merited reproach.  On  the  contrary,  such  a  law,  in  its  true  essence, 
is  eminently  religious.  Liberty  of  conscience  is  granted  only  in  order 
to  allow  of  a  more  spontaneous  and  lively  movement  of  the  conscience 
of  man  towards  its  author,  and  not  in  order  to  permit  him  to  counter- 
act that  movement,  or  simply  to  refuse  his  consent  to  it.  No  doubt 
it  is  a  matter  between  our  consciences  and  God ;  but  it  is  no  less  a 
matter  of  conscience  between  us  and  society.  If  the  latter  makes 
no  inquiry  into  the  use  to  which  we  turn  the  religious  liberty  which 
it  grants  us,  it  is  because  such  an  inquiry  would  be  an  interference 
with  liberty ;  but  it  is  not  less  a  violation  of  that  liberty  to  turn  it 
against  its  object,  or  even  to  leave  it  idle.  It  is  to  abuse  the  trust 
reposed  in  us ;  it  is  to  cheat  the  intentions  of  society ;  since  it  is  im- 
possible that  society  can  be  so  indifferent  to  the  use  we  make  of  our 
liberty  as  to  admit  that  we  may  turn  it  into  a  liberty  to  be  irreligious 
and  impious,  and  to  become  a  nation  of  sceptics  and  atheists.  .  .  . 
The  lowest  earthly  interests  are  opposed  to  this,  since  a  nation  of  scep- 
tics and  atheists  would  soon  become  a  nation  of  savages  and  ruffians. 
Impiety  or  religious  indifference  is  no  part  of  that  social  right  implied 
in  religious  liberty  ;  it  is  an  abuse  of  that  right,  it  is  a  violation  of 
duty ;  it  is  the  act  of  a  bad  citizen.  Such,  perhaps,  were  not  the 
private  sentiments  of  those  who  drew  up  the  law  of  liberty  of  con- 
science ;  but  I  maintain  that  the  principles  from  which  they  deduced 
it  were  identical  with  those  to  which  we  appeal,  and  as  legislators 
they  can  have  had  no  other.  As  for  us,  it  is  only  in  this  spirit  that 
we  can  accept  that  religious  liberty  which  we  deem  a  blessing,  not 
as  facilitating  scepticism  and  indifference,  but  as  imposing  a  greater 
religious  obligation,  and  as  a  means  of  leading  men  back  by  the  path 
of  liberty  to  that  same  faith  which  was  formerly  maintained  by 
intolerance." 

In  the  spirit  of  this  passage  we  heartily  concur.  Nothing 
can  be  more  painful  than  to  hear  Catholics,  as  we  sometimes 
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do,  vindicating  the  cause  of  religious  liberty  on  Protestant 
and  infidel  grounds.  We  believe,  however,  that  this  proceeds, 
in  the  majority  of  cases,  simply  from  want  of  reflection,  and 
because  the  true  grounds  on  which  such  liberty  can  be  claimed 
have  never  occurred  to  them,  or  been  properly  presented  to 
their  minds.  When  these  grounds  shall  be  well  understood, 
it  will  be  perceived  that  Catholics  in  the  nineteentli  century 
may  support  the  cause  of  religious  liberty  without  condemn- 
ing Catholics  of  the  twelfth  or  thirteenth  for  an  opposite 
course ;  nay,  they  may  uphold  it  upon  principles  essentially 
the  same.  We  cannot  say  that  we  fully  enter  into  our  au- 
thor's distinction  between  the  abstract  intentions  and  wishes 
of  society  and  the  actual  sentiments  which  animated,  and  the 
motives  which  guided,  those  governments  which  granted  reli- 
gious liberty;  neither  do  we  see  that  legislators  have  generally 
appealed  to  the  high  principle  he  lays  down.  It  appears  to 
us,  that,  as  respects  Protestant  governments,  religious  tolera- 
tion has  been  extended,  so  far  as  it  has  been  extended,  to 
Catholics  solely  from  the  pressure  of  circumstances,  and  be- 
cause they  could  not  help  it ;  while  the  general  principles  put 
forward  by  them  to  justify  religious  liberty  certainly  strike 
us  as  highly  atheistical,  being  grounded  upon  two  errors, — 
the  one,  that  absolute  truth  does  not  practically  exist  for 
man,  since  it  has  not  pleased  God  to  furnish  any  infallible 
means  of  arriving  at  it,  ergo  religion  is  a  matter  between  God 
and  the  conscience  alone ;  and  secondly,  that  the  object  of 
rehgion  is  not  the  knowledge  of  God  and  His  truths  but  a 
moral  life,  such  as  is  useful  to  our  neighbours  and  to  our 
country,  ergo  doctrines  are  of  no  importance  in  themselves, 
and  the  morality  of  the  Gospel,  conceived  as  separable  from 
its  dogmas,  is  alone  of  any  real  consequence.  Where  Catholic 
rulers  have  been  animated  by  a  Protestant  spirit,  they  have 
been  guided  so  far  by  the  same  ungodly  maxims ;  where  it 
has  been  otherwise,  toleration  has  been  extended  to  Protest- 
ants, wherever  their  peaceable  demeanour  has  rendered  it 
possible,  and  it  has  not  been  inconsistent  with  the  well-being 
of  the  Church  herself. 


LEGENDS  OF  THE  MADONNA. 

Legends  of  the  Madonna,  as  represented  in  the  Fine  Arts,     By 
Mrs.  Jameson.     London:  Longmans,  1852. 

To  a  Catholic  reader  this  volume  is  certainly  not  so  interesting 
as  its  predecessors.     We  rise  from  a  perusal  of  it  with  keener 
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feelings  of  disappointment  than  from  either  of  the  formel* 
volumes  of  the  same  series.  Of  course  this  is  easily  to  be 
accounted  for,  when  once  we  consider  the  subject  and  the 
author.  It  was  impossible  that  a  Protestant  should  write  on 
the  histories  or  legends  even  of  any  of  the  saints,  much  less  of 
the  Queen  of  Saints,  in  a  way  that  should  be  thoroughly  satis- 
factory to  a  Catholic  ;  it  was  no  less  impossible  that  a  person 
well  informed,  endowed  with  talents  and  good  taste,  and 
capable  of  appreciating  the  beautiful  both  in  poetry  and  in  art, 
such  as  Mrs.  Jameson  is,  should  write  on  such  matters  what 
it  would  not  be  interesting  to  read.  But  in  proportion  to 
the  sacredness  of  the  subject,  and  the  devotion  with  w'hich 
Catholics  are  in  the  habit  of  regarding  it,  our  sensibilities  are 
awakened,  and  we  are  more  painfully  alive  to  any  shortcom- 
ings, or,  if  it  be  so,  positive  faults,  in  the  mode  of  handling  it. 
This  is  strikingly  the  case  with  the  volume  before  us.  We 
cannot  deny  but  that  many  beautiful  legends  are  told  in  a  very 
pleasing  way  ;  but  they  are  for  the  most  part  legends  so  inti- 
mately interwoven  with  the  very  texture  of  our  faith,  that 
none  but  the  most  delicate  hand,  guided  by  the  instinct  of  a 
most  devout  and  dutiful  heart,  could  possibly  treat  of  them  in 
the  way  in  which  ]\Irs.  Jameson  professes  to  do,  namely,  only 
according  to  "  their  poetic  and  artistic  capabilities,"  without 
giving  us  very  real  pain.  We  are  satisfied  that  she  really 
means  what  she  says,  when  she  assures  us  in  her  preface, 

"  Not  for  worlds  would  I  be  guilty  of  a  scoffing  allusion  to  any 
belief  or  any  object  held  sacred  by  sincere  and  earnest  hearts;  but 
neither  has  it  been  possible  for  me  to  write  in  a  tone  of  acquiescence, 
where  1  altogether  differ  in  feeling  and  opinion.  On  this  point  I 
shall  need,  and  feel  sure  that  I  shall  obtain,  the  generous  construc- 
tion of  readers  of  all  persuasions." 

In  other  words,  Mrs.  Jameson  does  not  wish  to  offend  her 
Catholic  readers  ;  and  certainly  we  have  found  nothing  from 
the  beginning  to  the  end  of  this  volume  at  which  a  Catholic 
reader  could  reasonably  "  take  oifence,"  as  it  is  called,  or  would 
feel  any  temptation  to  do  so  (excepting  once  indeed;  "The 
Virgin  Mary  as  an  idol").  On  the  other  hand,  we  have  found 
a  great  deal  by  which  they  will  be  pained;  so  that,  whilst 
giving  her  credit  for  the  very  best  intentions,  we  cannot  alto- 
gether congratulate  her  on  her  success. 

It  was  necessary  to  make  these  remarks,  if  we  would  deal 
justly  by  our  readers,  and  give  them  a  fair  idea  of  a  book 
whose  title  cannot  fail  to  be  very  attractive  to  them.  At  the 
same  time  we  are  well  aware  that  we  are  trying  tlie  book  by  a 
standard  for  which  it  was  never  intended.  Mrs.  J.  does  not 
profess  to  write  a  book  of  theology  or  of  devotion,  but  a  book 
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"  merely  artistic,"  "  to  lead  the  lover  of  art,  wandering  through 
a  church  or  gallery,  to  new  sources  of  pleasure ; "  and  in  this 
point  of  view  she  has  been  eminently  successful.  She  has 
supplied  what  all  Protestant  lovers  of  the  fine  arts  must  long 
have  felt  the  want  of,  a  key  to  the  meaning  of  the  pictures 
which  they  admire.  Indeed  it  has  often  been  a  subject  of 
curious  speculation  to  us,  as  we  have  watched  groups  of  our 
fellow-countrymen  gazing  on  the  treasures  of  various  picture- 
galleries  on  the  continent,  what  possible  meaning  they  could 
attach  to  the  great  majority  of  the  paintings  which  they  find 
there.  As  long  as  the  scene  represented  is  some  event  taken 
from  the  Holy  Scriptures,  they  might  understand  and  appre- 
ciate it;  but  all  other  pictures,  representing  events  in  the  lives 
of  the  saints,  could  be  little  better  than  an  unknown  tongue 
to  them.  With  Catholics,  of  course,  it  is  very  different ;  the 
study  of  the  lives  of  the  saints  has  been  a  part  of  their  educa- 
tion ;  yet  even  they  too  will  probably  find  in  Mrs.  Jameson's 
pages  many  a  legend,  or  still  more  frequently  a  various  read- 
ing of  a  legend,  with  which  they  were  not  familiar.  Indeed 
it  is  worth  observing,  that  Mrs.  J.  has  not  always  adopted  the 
most  common  and  approved  form  of  the  legend ;  and  her  readers 
should  be  on  their  guard,  therefore,  against  receiving  it  as 
such.  This  is  one  of  the  inconveniences  incidental  to  the 
writing  of  such  a  book  by  any  but  a  Catholic.  As  one  often 
hears  poor  ignorant  people  very  confident  about  the  truth  of 
some  story  because  they  have  seen  it  **  in  print,"  so  Protes- 
tants, who  in  these  matters  are  as  ignorant  as  the  most  un- 
educated, think  that  they  can  speak  confidently  about  some 
matter  of  Catholic  doctrine  and  Catholic  practice,  because  they 
have  read  it  in  "a  Catholic  book."  It  never  seems  to  occur 
to  them  that  there  may  be  had  Catholic  books ;  we  do  not 
mean  morally  bad,  but  intellectually  bad  ;  written  by  persons 
deficient  in  judgment  or  in  information,  and  so,  as  authorities, 
utterly  worthless ;  and  we  are  sorry  to  see  that  Mrs.  Jameson 
has  been  occasionally  misled  by  authorities  of  this  kind.  See, 
for  instance,  her  account  of  our  Lord's  appearance  to  His 
blessed  Mother  after  His  resurrection  (in  p.  322),  where  she 
attributes  to  the  angels  who  are  supposed  to  have  accompanied 
and  preceded  Him  the  Easter  hymn,  Regina  cosli  Icetare ;  a 
hymn  whose  history  is  known,  and  which  belongs  to  a  much 
later  age.  We  are  almost  inclined  to  doubt  whether  any 
authority  could  be  found  for  introducing  this  feature  into  this 
particular  legend  ;  and  there  are  other  instances  too  in  which 
we  should  have  been  glad  to  have  been  referred  to  the  autho- 
rity from  whence  it  is  derived,  not  only  in  a  general  way,  but 
quite  accurately,  "chapter  and  verse,"  as  the  saying  is.  Of 
course,  for  Mrs.  J.'s  purpose,  this  was  by  no  means  necessary, 
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but  it  would  have  been  more  satisfactory  to  a  numerous  class 
of  her  readers  ;  and  we  hope,  in  a  second  edition,  she  may  be 
induced  to  supply  the  deficiency. 

The  introduction  to  this  book,  though  forming  materially 
but  a  small  proportion  of  the  whole,  is  in  other  respects  per- 
haps its  most  important  portion ;  certainly  it  furnishes  abun- 
dant matter,  not  for  the  mere  passing  comments  of  the  reviewer, 
but  rather  for  half  a  dozen  volumes  on  Christian  antiquities, 
ecclesiastical  history,  and  dogmatic  theology.  In  truth,  Mrs. 
Jameson  has  here  waded  into  waters  far  beyond  her  depth;  and 
her  best  friends  will,  we  are  sure,  agree  with  us  in  thinking 
that  she  would  have  done  wisely  not  to  venture  into  them  at 
all.  She  may  be  very  well  informed,  have  a  very  correct  taste, 
and  be  altogether  a  most  unexceptionable  authority  on  matters 
of  art ;  but  of  the  other  and  higher  studies  which  we  have  men- 
tioned she  knows  nothing,  or,  if  any  thing,  it  is  only  that  little 
learning  which  is  so  proverbially  dangerous.  We  are  far  from 
being  disposed  to  be  hypercritical,  and  would  not  go  out  of  our 
way  to  point  out  trifling  theological  inaccuracies  occurring  in 
a  clever  work  on  an  independent  subject  by  a  Protestant  lady  ; 
but  there  are  passages  in  the  present  volume,  more  especially 
in  the  Introduction,  wliich  cannot  be  passed  over  in  silence. 
What  will  our  readers  think,  for  instance,  of  a  person  under- 
taking to  give  us  the  history  of  the  Nestorian  heresy  and  the 
council  of  Ephesus,  and  starting  with  the  assumption  that  the 
Catholic  party  were  the  Monophysites  (p.  xxii)?  or,  again,  the 
history  of  the  controversy  about  the  Immaculate  Conception 
down  to  the  present  day,  and  telling  us  that  "  one  of  the 
latest,  if  not  the  last  writer  on  the  subject  was  Cardinal  Lam- 
bruschini"  (p.  49)  ?  and  yet  once  more,  that  "  the  legends  of 
the  death,  the  assumption,  and  the  coronation  of  the  Virgin" 
were  imported  into  the  West  by  means  of  "  the  pilgrimages  to 
the  Holy  Land  and  the  Crusaders  in  the  eleventh  and  twelfth 
centuries"  (p.  xxv) ;  as  though  the  legend  of  the  Assumption, 
for  example,  were  not  to  be  found  in  the  Sacramentarium  of  St. 
Gregory  the  Great,  as  also  in  the  old  Gothic  and  Gallican 
missals  published  by  Cardinal  Thomassi,  and  belonging  to  the 
eighth  and  ninth  centuries.  And  whilst  speaking  of  the  As- 
sumption, by  the  bye,  what  does  Mrs.  Jameson  mean  by  her 
interpretation  of  this  title  in  p.  342?  We  give  it  in  her  own 
words  and  italics :  "  She  is  here  Maria  Virgo  Assumpta,  or 
in  Italian  VAssunta;  she  has  assumed^  or  taken  upon  her, 
the  glory  of  immortality,  though  not  yet  crowned."  Mrs. 
J.  knows  the  true  meaning  of  the  title,  and  gives  it  elsewhere  ; 
how  came  she  to  fall  at  once  into  bad  grammar  and  bad  the- 
ology in  this  place  ? 

We  will  fill  the  small  remainder  of  our  space  with  a  speci- 
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men  of  the  style  in  which  the  legends  are  told.  We  will  take 
the  very  first  that  occurs,  as  being  probably  less  familiar  to  our 
readers  than  any  which  we  could  select  from  the  life  of  our 
Blessed  Lady  herself. 

THE  LEGEND  OF  JOACHIM  AND  ANNA. 

"  There  was  a  man  of  Nazaredi,  whose  name  was  Joachim,  and 
he  had  for  his  wife  a  woman  of  Bethlehem,  whose  name  was  Anna, 
and  bodi  were  of  the  royal  race  of  David.  Their  lives  were  pure 
and  righteous,  and  they  served  the  Lord  widi  singleness  of  heart. 
And  being  rich,  they  divided  their  substance  into  three  portions, — 
one  for  the  service  of  the  temple,  one  for  the  poor  and  the  strangers, 
and  the  third  for  their  household.  On  a  certain  feast-day,  Joachim 
brought  double  offerings  to  the  Lord  according  to  his  custom ;  for  he 
said,  '  Out  of  my  superfluity  will  I  give  for  the  whole  people,  that 
I  may  find  favour  in  the  sight  of  the  Lord,  and  forgiveness  for  my 
sins.'  And  when  the  children  of  Israel  brought  their  gifts,  Joachim 
also  brought  his  ;  but  the  high  priest  Issachar  stood  over  against  and 
opposed  him,  saying,  '  It  is  not  lawful  for  thee  to  bring  thine  offering, 
seeing  thou  hast  not  begot  issue  in  Israel.'  And  Joachim  was  ex- 
ceeding sorrowful,  and  went  down  to  his  house  ;  and  he  searched 
through  all  the  registers  of  the  twelve  tribes  to  discover  if  he  alone 
had  been  childless  in  Israel.  And  he  found  that  all  the  righteous 
men,  and  the  patriarchs  who  had  lived  before  him,  had  been  the 
fathers  of  sons  and  daughters.  And  he  called  to  mind  his  father 
Abraham,  to  whom  in  his  old  age  had  been  granted  a  son,  even 
Isaac.  And  Joachim  was  more  and  more  sorrowful ;  and  he  would 
not  be  seen  by  his  wife,  but  avoided  her,  and  went  away  into  the 
pastures  where  were  the  shepherds  and  the  sheepcotes.  And  he  built 
himself  a  hut,  and  fasted  forty  days  and  forty  nights  ;  for  he  said, 
'  Until  the  Lord  God  look  upon  me  mercifully,  prayer  shall  be  my 
meat  and  drink.'  But  his  wife  Anna  remained  lonely  in  the  house, 
and  mourned  with  a  twofold  sorrow  for  her  widowhood  and  for  her 
barrenness.  Then  drew  near  the  last  day  of  the  feast  of  the  Lord  ; 
and  Judith  her  handmaid  said  to  Anna,  '  How  long  wilt  thou  thus 
afflict  thy  soul?  Behold  the  feast  of  the  Lord  is  come,  and  it  is  not 
lawful  for  thee  thus  to  mourn.  Take  this  silken  fillet,  which  w^as 
bestowed  on  me  by  one  of  high  degree  whom  I  formerly  served,  and 
bind  it  round  thy  head  ;  for  it  is  not  fit  that  I  who  am  thy  handmaid 
should  wear  it ;  but  it  is  fitting  for  thee,  whose  brow  is  as  the  brow 
of  a  crowned  queen.'  And  Anna  replied,  '  Begone  !  such  things  are 
not  for  me,  for  the  Lord  hath  humbled  me.  As  for  this  fillet,  some 
wicked  person  hath  given  it  to  thee ;  and  art  thou  come  to  make  me 
a  partaker  in  thy  sin  V  And  Judith  her  maid  answered,  '  What  evil 
shall  I  wish  thee,  since  thou  wilt  not  hearken  to  my  voice  ?  for  worse 
I  cannot  wish  thee  than  that  with  which  the  Lord  hath  afflicted  thee, 
seeing  that  he  hath  shut  up  thy  womb,  that  thou  shouldst  not  be  a 
mother  in  Israel.*  And  Anna  hearing  these  words  was  sorely  trou- 
bled.    And  she  laid  aside  her  mourning  garments,  and  she  adorned 
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her  head,  and  put  on  her  bridal  attire ;  and  at  the  ninth  hour  she 
went  forth  into  her  garden,  and  sat  down  under  a  laurel-tree,  and 
prayed  earnestly.  And  looking  up  to  heaven  she  saw  within  the 
laurel-bush  a  sparrow's  nest ;  and  mourning  witliin  herself,  she  said, 
*  Alas,  and  woe  is  me !  who  hath  begotten  me  ?  who  hath  begotten 
me  ?  who  hath  brought  me  forth  1  that  I  should  be  accursed  in  the 
siglit  of  Israel,  and  scorned  and  shamed  before  my  people,  and  cast 
out  of  the  temple  of  the  Lord.  Woe  is  me !  to  what  shall  I  be 
likened?  I  cannot  be  likened  to  the  fowls  of  heaven,  for  the  fowls 
of  heaven  are  fruitful  in  thy  sight,  O  Lord  !  Woe  is  me !  to  what 
shall  I  be  likened?  Not  to  the  unreasoning  beasts  of  the  earth,  for 
they  are  fruitful  in  thy  sight,  O  Lord  !  Woe  is  me !  to  what  shall 
I  be  likened  ?     Not  to  these  waters,  for  they  are  fruitful  in  thy  sight, 

0  Lord  !  Woe  is  me !  to  what  shall  I  be  likened  ?  Not  unto  the 
earth,  for  the  earth  bringeth  forth  her  fruit  in  due  season,  and  praiseth 
thee,  O  Lord!'  And  behold  an  Angel  of  the  Lord  stood  by  her 
and  said,  'Anna,  thy  prayer  is  heard  ;  thou  shalt  bring  forth,  and  thy 
child  shall  be  blessed  throughout  the  whole  world.'  And  Anna  said, 
'  As  the  Lord  liveth,  whatever  I  shall  bring  forth,  be  it  a  man  child 
or  a  maid,  I  will  present  it  an  offering  to  the  Lord.'  And  behold 
another  Angel  came  and  said  to  her,  '  See,  thy  husband  Joachim  is 
coming  with  his  shepherds  ;'  for  an  Angel  had  spoken  to  him  also, 
and  comforted  him  with  promises.  And  Anna  went  forth  to  meet 
her  husband,  and  Joachim  came  from  the  pasture  with  his  herds, 
and  they  met  at  the  golden-gate;  and  Anna  ran  and  embraced  her 
husband,  and  hung  upon  his  neck,  saying,  '  Now  know  I  that  the 
Lord  hath  blessed  me.      I  who  was  a  widow  am  no  longer  a  widow. 

1  who  was  barren  shall  become  a  joyful  mother.'  And  they  returned 
home  together.  And  when  her  time  was  come,  Anna  brought  forth 
a  daughter;  and  she  said,  'This  day  my  soul  magnifieth  the  Lord.' 
And  she  laid  herself  down  in  her  bed ;  and  she  called  the  name  of 
her  child  Mary,  which  in  the  Hebrew  is  Miriam." 


A  FEW  MORE  WORDS  ON  LA  SALETTE. 

Un  nouveau  Sanctuaire  a  Marie ;  ou  Conclusion  de  F Affaire 
de  la  Salette,     Par  I'Abb^  Rousselot.     Grenoble,  1853. 

Father  Newman,  in  one  of  his  admirable  Lectures  on  Catho- 
licism in  England,  mentions  it  as  one  of  the  characteristics  of 
**  the  Prejudiced  Man,"  that  be  obstinately  refuses  to  put  him- 
self in  the  way  of  gaining  correct  and  trustworthy  information 
on  the  subject  with  reference  to  which  he  is  prejudiced.  Many 
of  our  readers  must  have  indulged  in  a  hearty  hiugh  over  the 
following  most  true  and  graphic  sketch  : — "  If  a  person  ven- 
tures to  ask  the  prejudiced  man  what  he  knows  of  Catholics 
personally ;  what  he  knows  of  individuals,  of  their  ways,  of 
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their  books,  or  of  their  worship,  he  blesses  himself  that  he 
knows  nothing  of  them  at  dl,  and  he  never  will ;  nay,  if  they 
fall  in  his  way,  he  will  take  himself  out  of  it ;  and  if  unawares 
he  shall  ever  be  pleased  with  a  Catholic  without  knowing  who 
it  is,  he  wishes  by  anticipation  to  retract  such  satisfaction." 
Such  one-sidedness  and  wilful  perverseness  seems  at  first  sight 
almost  incredible ;  and  yet  daily  experience  shews  us  that  the 
picture  is  in  no  way  overdrawn ;  it  is  literally  a  true  and  faith- 
ful account  of  what  we  see  on  every  side  of  us  in  the  conduct 
of  a  large  section  of  Protestants  with  reference  to  their  Catho- 
lic^ieighbours.  But  we  are  afraid  that  even  amongst  our- 
selves it  would  not  be  at  all  impossible  to  find  an  illustration 
of  the  same  spirit  and  temper  of  mind ;  exercised  not  indeed 
with  reference  to  persons,  for  this  would  be  a  breach  of  cha- 
rity from  which  every  Catholic  would  shrink  with  horror,  but 
with  reference  to  certain  subjects,  the  injury  that  is  thereby 
done  to  the  cause  of  truth  not  being  so  much  considered,  and 
therefore  not  so  carefully  guarded  against. 

The  work  whose  title  stands  at  the  head  of  this  article 
will  at  once  suggest  to  our  readers  one  at  least  of  the  subjects 
to  which  we  allude, — the  subject  of  modern  miracles.  It  is 
notorious  that  there  are  not  a  few  English  Catholics  who  can- 
not bear  to  hear  this  subject  brought  forward  and  insisted  on 
in  any  shape,  excepting  only  in  the  most  general  form  pos- 
sible. They  may  be  prepared,  for  instance,  to  subscribe  to  the 
following  proposition  as  safe  and  true,  viz.  that  modern  mira- 
cles are  possible ;  or,  in  other  words,  that  Almighty  God  has 
nowhere  debarred  Himself  by  any  express  declaration  or  pro- 
mise from  interfering  with  the  ordinary  course  of  events  and 
the  laws  of  nature  in  the  nineteenth  century,  any  more  than 
He  had  in  the  first,  or  the  third,  or  the  ninth ;  but  if  a  man 
ventures  to  go  further  than  this,  and  to  insist  upon  some  one 
modern  miracle  in  particular  (such  as  M.  Ratisbonne's  conver- 
sion in  Rome,  the  picture  of  the  Madonna  at  Rimini,  the  ap- 
parition on  the  mountain  of  La  Salette,  or  any  other),  and  to 
say  that  it  is  true,  and  has  been  established  by  satisfactory 
evidence, — they  shake  their  heads,  and  do  not  like  to  hear  it 
spoken  of.  Sometimes  their  argument  assumes  a  tone  of  appa- 
rent candour;  and  whilst  acknowledging  that  the  history  may 
perhaps  be  true,  they  only  deprecate  its  being  talked  or  written 
about,  on  the  ground  that  it  is  of  no  essential  importance ; 
that  even  though  its  truth  could  be  demonstrated,  yet  religion 
has  nothing  to  gain  by  its  circulation,  since  that  has  long 
since  been  abundantly  established  by  the  miracles  of  Holy 
Scripture,  to  say  nothing  of  many  well-authenticated  ones 
recorded  in   ecclesiastical    history.     We   cannot,    of  course, 
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deny  the  truth  of  one  at  least  of  the  premises  of  this  specious 
argument;  no  one  is  foolish  enough  to  imagine  that  the  Chris- 
tian religion  in  any  way  depends  upon  the  truth  or  falsehood 
of  any  miracle,  or  any  number  of  miracles,  not  recorded  in 
Holy  Writ ;  nevertheless,  the  conclusion  which  it  is  proposed 
to  draw  from  this  acknowledgment  is  altogether  irrelevant. 
Will  any  man  in  his  senses  pretend  that  religion,  and  the  de- 
fenders of  religion,  have  no  occasion  to  concern  themselves 
with  any  thing  that  does  not  affect  its  very  foundations  ?  Can 
it  be  said  with  truth  that  religion  has  no  interest  in  a  history 
like  that  of  La  Salette,  for  example,  where,  in  consequence  of 
the  alleged  miracle,  the  Holy  Sacrifice  has  been  offered  during 
the  past  year  well-nigh  a  thousand  times,  and  where  from  ten 
to  twelve  thousand  persons  have  during  the  same  period  par- 
taken of  the  bread  of  life  ?  Surely  not.  Every  one  must  see 
at  once,  that  if  God  vouchsafes  to  work  a  miracle,  it  cannot  be 
right  or  safe  for  men  to  *'  pass  by  on  the  other  side,"  and  to 
treat  it  as  though  it  were  a  matter  of  complete  indifference 
whether  it  had  happened  or  not. 

More  commonly,  however,  the  persons  of  whom  we  speak 
adopt  a  different  line  of  argument ;  they  feel  that  it  is  scarcely 
safe  to  acknowledge  the  possible  truth  of  the  history,  and  yet 
to  profess  indifference  about  its  being  known;  they  prefer, 
therefore,  to  take  shelter  behind  the  alleged  insufficiency  of 
the  evidence.  And  where  this  insufiiciency  is  really  felt,  and 
the  conviction  of  it  is  the  result,  not  of  a  stubborn  refusal  to 
study  the  evidence,  but  of  an  honest  and  diligent  examina- 
tion of  it,  there  remains  nothing  more  to  be  said.  We  may 
dissent  from  the  conclusion  that  has  been  arrived  at^  and  point 
out  errors,  if  we  can  find  them,  in  the  intellectual  process  by 
which  it  was  reached ;  but  we  have  no  right  to  insinuate  or 
suspect  any  thing  against  the  moral  or  religious  qualifications 
of  the  dissatisfied  inquirer.  It  happens,  however,  in  a  num- 
ber of  these  cases — and  we  believe  we  might  safely  say  in 
the  great  majority  of  them  —  that  the  insufficiency  of  the 
evidence  is  most  loudly  complained  of  by  those  who  have 
studied  it  least.  M.  Rousselot  tells  an  amusing  story  in  the 
volume  before  us  illustrative  of  this  fact ;  and  we  could  supply 
a  tolerably  close  parallel  or  two  from  our  own  experience, 
with  reference  to  this  same  history  of  La  Salette.  The  his- 
tory has  excited  a  great  deal  of  discussion  and  opposition  in 
France,  not  only  on  the  part  of  Protestants,  as  in  this  country, 
but  also  from  a  few  Catholics,  including  about  thirty  out  of 
the  820  priests  to  be  found  in  the  diocese.  One  of  these 
Catholics,  meeting  M.  Rousselot  one  day  after  the  publica- 
tion of  his  two  first  volumes  on  the  subject,  expressed  his  dis- 
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belief  of  the  whole  narrative.  *'  Very  well,"  answered  the 
Abbe;  "of  course  you  are  quite  at  liberty  to  discredit  it; 
but,  at  any  rate,  you  have  taken  care  to  arm  yourself  with 
good  reasons  for  coming  to  such  a  conclusion  ?"  "  Oh,  cer- 
tainly," was  the  ready  reply.  "  May  I  beg  the  favour  of 
hearing  some  of  them  ?"  "  Well,  the  first  is,  that  you  have 
inserted  in  your  books  some  facts  as  miracles  which  have 
since  been  proved  not  to  be  such ;  and  this  discovery  makes 
one  misdoubt  the  truth  of  all  the  rest/*  "  Be  good  enough 
to  name  an  instance."  **  That  history  of  the  girl  at  Gap,  and 
that  other  at  Annecy."  Neither  of  which  had  even  been  so  much 
as  alluded  to  in  M.  Mousselofs  books.  And  in  like  manner 
we  ourselves  have  been  obliged  before  now  to  bring  to  an 
abrupt  conclusion  some  discussion  in  which  we  have  been  en- 
gaged, even  with  Catholics,  upon  the  credibility  of  the  history 
of  La  Salette,  by  discovering  that  our  opponent  had  never 
read  an  accredited  account  of  the  vision.  They  had  picked 
up  objections  against  it  from  the  Times  newspaper,  and  other 
equally  respectable  and  veracious  authorities;  but  as  for  read- 
ing the  original  narrative,  "  they  had  no  wish  to  do  that ;  they 
had  seen  and  read  quite  enough  already."  Were  we  not  jus- 
tified, then,  in  claiming  a  sliare  for  ourselves  in  the  description 
of  "  the  prejudiced  man,"  as  given  by  Father  Newman  ?  Are 
there  not  some  amongst  us,  to  whom  we  might  truly  say : 

"  Mutato  nomine,  de  te 
Fabula  narratur  ?" 

We  have  returned,  however,  to  the  subject  of  La  Salette, 
not  so  much  for  the  sake  of  recommending  it  again  to  those 
who  profess  to  discredit  or  not  to  care  about  it,  but  rather  for 
the  opportunity  which  M.  Rousselot's  new  volume  aflfords  us 
of  supplying  one  or  two  important  omissions  in  our  former 
articles.  The  present  volume  of  the  Abbe  Rousselot  may 
almost  be  said  to  be  the  history  of  the  opposition  that  has 
been  raised  against  the  children's  narrative  from  the  day  it 
was  first  told,  down  to  the  present  hour ;  and,  as  always  hap- 
pens in  such  cases,  the  cavils  and  objections  of  opponents  only 
serve  to  place  the  truth  in  a  still  more  striking  light.  Most 
of  the  objections  that  have  been  made  are  to  be  found  in  Mr. 
Northcote's  pamphlet,  followed  by  their  respective  answers. 
But  there  is  one,  and  in  many  respects  the  most  important 
of  all,  of  which  he  has  not  made  any  mention ;  and  since  we 
have  seen  it  quoted  in  some  of  the  Protestant  journals  in  this 
country,  and  it  appears  to  have  been  adopted  in  France  as  the 
one  chief  objection  which  is  to  override  every  other,  it  will  be 
worth  while  to  give  some  account  of  it. 
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It  is  pretended,  then,  that  the  boy  Maximin  has  acknow- 
ledged the  whole  story  to  be  an  imposture,  and  that  the  truth 
of  this  confession  cannot  possibly  be  called  in  question,  for  it 
was  made  to  the  venerable  curate  of  Ars.  Probably  there 
are  but  few  among  our  readers  who  know  who  this  curate  of 
Ars  is,  or  why  this  circumstance  should  be  insisted  on  as  add- 
ing any  special  value  to  the  confession.  On  a  future  occasion 
we  may  probably  enter  on  some  interesting  particulars  respect- 
ing this  person  ;  for  the  present  it  will  be  sufficient  to  say  that 
he  enjoys  very  considerable,  we  might  almost  say  universal, 
reputation  in  the  soutli  of  France,  for  his  holiness  of  life,  and 
for  many  spiritual  gifts  with  which  he  is  believed  to  be  en- 
dowed. Amongst  these  gifts  is  "  the  discerning  of  spirits  ;" 
and  many  wonderful  stories  are  told  of  the  way  in  which  this 
gift  has  been  exercised  to  the  confusion  of  gainsayers,  and  the 
edification  of  the  faithful.  The  Abbe  Rousselot  in  the  volume 
before  us  speaks  of  him  as  "  regarde  a  juste  titre  comme  un 
saint  a  miracles.''  It  is  not  a  little  amusing  therefore  to  ob- 
serve the  infidel  and  Protestant  journals,  both  of  this  country 
and  of  France,  proclaiming  the  praises  of  the  Catholic  saint, 
in  order  to  give  additional  weight  to  the  story  of  Maximin's 
confession,  which  they  would  fain  indorse  with  so  venerable 
a  name.  It  is  only  another  striking  example  of  the  want  of 
good  faith  which  is  so  constantly  the  characteristic  of  Pro- 
testant controversy.  The  real  circumstances  of  the  case  are 
these.  On  the  19th  of  September,  1850,  the  fourth  anniver- 
sary of  the  apparition,  the  boy  Maximin  was  one  of  the  thou- 
sands of  pilgrims  who  visited  the  mountain.  It  was  known 
that  he  was  to  be  there  ;  and  two  parties  in  particular  were 
awaiting  his  arrival  with  very  special  anxiety,  one  for  a  po- 
litical, the  other  for  a  religious  purpose,  or  at  least  what  was 
supposed  to  be  such.  Those  who  remember  the  history  of 
the  imaginary  visions  of  Martin,  the  peasant  of  Gallardon, 
some  twenty  years  since,  will  not  be  surprised  to  hear  that  an 
attempt  has  been  made  from  the  first  moment  to  give  a  poli- 
tical aspect  to  the  secret  said  to  have  been  entrusted  to  the 
children  by  "  the  lady  "  at  La  Salette.  It  has  been  already 
mentioned  that  the  government  of  Louis  Philippe  took  cog- 
nisance of  the  facts  of  the  case ;  and  doubtless  this  was  one  of 
the  causes  that  instigated  them  to  make  inquiries  into  the 
matter.  There  are  many  persons  both  in  France  and  else- 
where, who  believe  that  a  certain  Baron  de  Riclicmont,  who 
resides,  or  lately  resided,  in  Lyons,  is  the  real  Louis  XVII., 
and  is  destined  even  yet  to  ascend  the  French  throne.  Some 
of  this  party  persuaded  themselves  that  the  prophetic  secret 
of  *'  the  lady"  must  needs  concern  the  fortunes  of  their  hero; 
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and  they  thought  by  presenting  a  portrait  of  him  to  the  boy 
Maximin,  and  suggesting  at  the  same  time  many  artful  ques- 
tions, they  might  chance  to  elicit  from  the  youth  some  corro- 
boration of  their  hopes  and  fancies.     For  this  purpose  they 
proceeded  to  the  mountain  on  the  day  in  question,  and  dili- 
gently applied  themselves,  but  in  vain,  to  gain  the  desired 
information.     The  other  party  to  which  we  have  alluded  ap- 
pear to  have  been  deceived  by  some  visionary  enthusiast,  or 
by  their  own  imaginations,  into  a  belief  that  it  was  the  will  of 
God  that  Maximin  should  become  a  member  of  a  particular 
religious   congregation,  well  known   and   much  respected  in 
that  part  of  the  country.     These  two  parties,  having  distinct 
objects  in  view,  yet  agreed  in  one  thing,  viz.  that  they  wished 
to  remove  the  children  from  La  Salette   and  take   them   to 
Lyons ;  and  in  fact  they  succeeded  in  taking  them  as  far  as 
Grenoble  at  once.     Here,  however,  Melanie  obstinately  re- 
fused to  go  any  further,  and  by  order  of  the  Bishop  she  was 
placed  with  the  religious  with  whom  she  has  ever  since  re- 
mained.    Maximin  too  was  far  from  feeling  easy  in  his  con- 
science as  to  the  journey  he  had  undertaken  ;  and  by  the  ad- 
vice of  the  Bishop  he  entered  a  charitable  institution  in  the 
town,  to  await  the  opening  of  the  little  seminary  into  which 
he  was  promised  admission,  and  where  he  has  since  resided. 
He  had  scarcely  entered  the  house,  however,  before  he  was 
reclaimed  by  his  companions  of  the  previous  day,  on  the  plea 
that  he  was  engaged  to  dine  with  them,  and  with  a  promise 
that  he  should  be  brought  back  again  in   an  hour.     Being 
allowed  to  go  out  with  these  gentlemen,  he  is  next  persuaded 
to  accompany  them  to  Lyons,  whence  they  prosecute  their 
journey  the  same  evening  to  Ars.     Early  the  next  morning 
the  boy  is  introduced  to  the  curate,  and  remains  with  him  for 
about  a  quarter  of  an  hour.    On  coming  out  from  the  sacristy, 
he  announces  to  his  guides  that  he  is  advised  to  return  to 
Grenoble,  and  put  himself  at  the  disposal  of  the  Bishop.   This 
was  far  from  being  the  result  which  they  had  looked  for,  and 
they  insist  on  his  going  back  and  consulting  the  curate  again. 
He  does  so ;  but  the  result  is  still  the  same  ;   whereupon  they 
take  him  back  to  Lyons,  and  hand  him  over  to  the  friends  of 
the  Baron  de  Richemont.     As  soon  as  he  saw  the  baron,  the 
boy  began  to  laugh,  recognising  at  once  the  original  of  the 
portrait  that  had  been  shewn  him  at  La  Salette ;  a  lady  who 
was  present  immediately  proceeded  to  question  him  about  his 
secret;  to  which  Maximin  promptly  replied,  that  if  they  could 
only  talk  upon  that  subject,  he  should  take  his  departure. 
And  out  of  these  two  interviews,  the  one  with  the  curate  at 
Ars,  the  other  with  the  Baron  de  Richemont  at  Lyons,  has 
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been  concocted  the  most  wonderful  story  about  the  boy  having 
acknowledged  that  the  whole  affair  was  an  imposture,  and  then 
having  been  examined  by  the  Cardinal  Archbishop  of  Lyons, 
and  very  severely  rebuked  for  his  misconduct.  Both  asser- 
tions are  utterly  false.  We  do  not  indeed  know  the  precise 
details  of  what  passed  at  Ars ;  it  seems  tolerably  certain  that 
there  was  some  degree  of  temporary  misunderstanding  between 
the  curate  and  the  boy,  arising,  as  far  as  we  can  gather,  partly 
from  the  indistinct  utterance  of  the  aged  ecclesiastic,  partly 
from  the  particular  way  in  which  he  worded  one  of  his  ques- 
tions. But  what  is  beyond  all  dispute  is  this,  that  the  curate 
himself  believes  in  the  reality  of  the  vision  as  reported  by  the 
children,  and  recommends  many  of  his  penitents  to  make  a 
pilgrimage  to  the  sanctuary.  These  facts,  attested  by  innu- 
merable friends  of  the  venerable  cure,  are  abundantly  estab- 
lished by  the  Abbe  Rousselot  in  the  volume  now  before  us. 
We  can  afford  to  dismiss,  therefore,  as  utterly  futile,  all  ob- 
jections urged  against  the  history  of  La  Salette  on  the  autho- 
rity of  an  imaginary  confession  of  imposture  made  by  the  boy. 
Neither  Maximin  nor  Melanie  have  ever  prevaricated  or  wavered 
in  the  tale  they  originally  told. 

Another  objection  which  we  have  sometimes  heard,  and 
which  is  sufficiently  disposed  of  in  this  little  volume,  concerns 
the  alleged  imbecility  of  the  Bishop  of  Grenoble.  It  has 
been  whispered  in  certain  quarters  that  an  episcopal  decision 
coming  from  so  aged  and  infirm  a  prelate  is  not  entitled  to 
any  real  weight ;  and  it  is  added,  that  the  Apostolic  See  has 
given  a  very  significant  token  of  its  assent  to  this  same  judg- 
ment, by  depriving  the  said  Bishop  of  all  exercise  of  episcopal 
functions,  and  appointing  another  in  his  place.  The  fact  is, 
that  the  Bishop  petitioned  to  be  relieved  from  a  burden,  the 
adequate  discharge  of  which  was  rendered  extremely  difficult 
by  reason  of  his  bodily  infirmities;  Rome  granted  the  petition, 
but  requested  the  venerable  Bishop  to  recommend  his  own  suc- 
cessor, a  tolerably  clear  proof  that  the  Holy  See,  at  least,  does 
not  consider  him  to  be  in  his  dotage. 

A  third  point,  on  which  M.  Rousselot  has  furnished  us 
with  new  and  interesting  particulars,  concerns  the  decision  of 
the  children  that  they  would  reveal  their  secret  to  the  Pope. 
It  appears  that  towards  the  middle  or  end  of  March  1851,  it 
was  intimated  to  the  Bishop  of  Grenoble  by  his  Eminence 
the  Cardinal  Archbishop  of  Lyons,  that  his  Holiness  had  ex- 
pressed some  desire  to  be  informed  of  the  secret.  Two  priests 
were  immediately  appointed  to  have  an  interview  with  the 
children,  and  to  instruct  them  in  the  obligation  of  obedience 
they  were  under,  if  the  Pope  should  see  fit  hereafter  to  issue 
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his  commands  upon  this  subject.  M,  Auvergne,  the  Bishop's 
secretary,  was  one  of  these,  and  M.  Rousselot  the  other. 
Maximin  seems  to  have  had  no  difficulty  or  hesitation  in  the 
matter  at  all;  at  first  he  declined  to  give  an  answer  to  the 
hypothetical  case  proposed  to  him.  "  If  the  Pope  were  to 
ask  you  to  tell  him  your  secret,  would  you  tell  it  ?"  he  was 
asked.  His  reply  was,  "  When  the  Pope  has  asked  me,  it 
will  be  time  enough  to  think  of  this.  I  shall  see  when  the 
time  comes,  according  to  what  he  says  to  me."  "  But  if  he 
should  command  you  ?"  "  Oh,  then  I  should  tell  him."  Me- 
lanie  was  more  timid  and  doubtful ;  and  it  cost  her  two  or 
three  days  of  painful  anxiety  before  she  could  resolve  the 
same  question  in  the  affirmative ;  and  her  consent  was  given 
at  last  only  with  a  very  strict  proviso  that  the  communication 
was  to  be  made  either  immediately  to  the  Pope  himself,  or  to 
be  written  in  a  letter  which  should  be  sealed  and  conveyed  to 
him  by  some  thoroughly  trustworthy  person.  *'  Supposing 
the  Pope,"  it  was  asked,  "  when  he  knows  your  secret,  should 
publish  it ;  would  this  distress  you  ?"  "  No  ;  for  that  would 
be  entirely  his  affair ;  it  would  be  no  longer  any  concern  of 
mine.  But  how  would  it  be,"  continued  Melanie,  "  sup- 
posing the  secret  were  something  which  concerned  himself?'^ 
"  In  that  case,"  was  the  prudent  answer,  "  he  will  of  course 
use  his  own  discretion  as  to  publishing  it  or  not." 

Two  other  little  details  connected  with  this  secret,  and  the 
manner  of  its  communication  to  the  Pope,  are  worth  mention- 
ing. Maximin  being  asked  how  he  had  begun  his  letter  to 
the  Pope,  answered,  "  I  began  in  this  way :  They  say  (on  dit) 
that  on  the  19th  of  September,  1846,  I  saw  the  Blessed  Vir- 
gin ;  one  may  judge  of  the  truth  or  falsehood  of  this  opinion 
by  what  follows."  Melanie  was  asked  whether  any  particular 
dates  had  been  assigned  to  the  calamities  which  were  foretold, 
and  she  replied  in  the  affirmative.  This  answer,  taken  in  con- 
junction with  her  inquiry  about  the  Pope  addressed  to  the 
Abbe  Rousselot,  which  has  been  already  recorded,  may  justify 
a  suspicion  that  the  events  foretold  are  at  no  considerable  dis- 
tance ;  certainly  it  seems  to  shew  that  the  present  generation 
may  reasonably  expect  to  see  them  come  to  pass ;  but  even 
though  this  expectation  should  be  realised,  we  do  not  doubt 
but  that  ingenious  means  will  still  be  devised  whereby  the 
whole  history  may  be  brought  into  discredit,  or  at  least  made 
to  appear  as  in  no  way  superior  to  the  order  of  things  human 
and  natural. 
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The  last  month  has  brought  an  unusual  supply  of  Catholic  literature 
from  America.  Messrs.  I)unigan,  New  York  (London,  Dolman),  are 
bringing  out  in  numbers  a  magnificent  edition  of  llaydocKs  Family 
Bible.  Of  the  contents  of  this  work  it  is  not  necessary  that  we  should 
say  more  than  that  the  Notes  and  Commentaries  are  given  without 
abridgment  from  the  original  edition  ;  as  a  specimen  of  typography,  it 
reflects  the  highest  credit  upon  the  publishers ;  and  when  completed  it 
^vill  form  a  really  magnificent  volume,  supplied  at  a  very  reasonable 
price. 

Messrs.  Murphy  and  Co.,  Baltimore  (London,  Dolman),  send  us  The 
Spaewife,  or  the  Queen'' s  Secret^  a  tale  (in  two  volumes)  of  the  times  of 
Queen  Elizabeth.  It  will  enable  our  readers  to  guess  what  the  secret 
is,  if  we  refer  them  to  the  last  note  at  the  end  of  Dr.  Lingard's  Life  of 
the  "  Virgin  Queen  ;"  and  when  we  add  that  the  book  is  from  the  same 
pen  as  "  Shandy  Maguire,"  they  will  know  that  there  can  be  no  lack  of 
interest  either  in  the  subject  or  in  the  mode  of  handling  it.  We  have 
been  much  interested  by  reading  it ;  but  we  are  not  sure  that  we  think 
it  quite  so  successful  as  its  predecessor.  It  is  of  so  much  more  ambi- 
tious a  character ;  and  its  readers  will  feel  that  they  are  scarcely  able  to 
do  it  justice,  from  the  fact  that  some  of  the  dra77iatis  perso72ce  necessarily 
bring  to  mind  recollections  of  the  principal  characters  in  other  novels 
with  which  it  is  dangerous  to  provoke  com])arison  ;  we  allude  especially 
to  the  7iis^6;r/caZ  portion  of  the  Waverley  Novels.  The  plot  is  cleverly 
conceived,  and  enables  the  author  to  draw  a  striking  picture  of  the 
principal  characteristics  of  the  age  in  which  it  is  laid. 

From  the  same  publishers  we  have  two  excellent  compendiums  of 
history,  the  one  ancient,  the  other  modern,  from  the  pen  of  Dr.  Fredet, 
Professor  of  History  in  St.  Mary's  College,  Baltimore.  We  observe 
that  this  is  the  fifth  edition  of  the  Ancient  History,  and  the  tenth  of  the 
Modern.  From  their  literary  merit,  however,  we  are  not  at  all  sur- 
prised to  learn  that  they  have  been  so  well  received,  whilst  for  the 
soundness  of  their  principles  we  sincerely  rejoice  that  they  should  enjoy 
so  extensive  a  circulation.  Dr.  Fredet  seems  to  us  to  have  achieved  the 
diflicult  task  of  writing  history  briefly  without  making  it  dull.  Most  men 
who  might  undertake  to  give  us  the  history  of  the  world  from  the  disper- 
sion of  the  sons  of  Noe,  after  the  building  of  Babel,  down  to  the  battle 
of  Actium  and  the  change  of  the  Roman  republic  into  an  empire,  and 
again  from  the  Birth  of  Christ  down  to  the  year  of  our  Lord  1850,  in  two 
volumes  of  500  pages  each,  would  have  produced  a  mere  dry  chronicle 
of  unconnected  facts,  most  accurately  true  perhaps,  yet  at  the  same  time 
most  hopelessly  uninteresting  :  Dr.  Fredet's  books,  while  written  prin- 
cipally for  the  use  of  schools,  will  be  found  eminently  readable  by  all 
persons. 

The  Governess,  or  the  Effects  of  Good  Example  (Baltimore,  Hedian 
and  O'Brien  ;  London,  Dounan),  is  not  so  recent  a  publication  as  those 
we  have  hitherto  mentioned  ;  we  believe,  however,  that  we  have  not 
before  recommended  it,  as  we  now  desire  to  do,  for  lending-libraries,  &c. 
It  is  one  of  the  best  American  Catholic  tales  we  have  met  with  for  a  long 
time.  It  deserved  to  fall  into  the  hands  of  a  better  printer  or  more 
careful  corrector  of  the  press.  Its  misprints  are  unfortunately  innu- 
merable. 

A  Letter  has  just  appeared  addressed  to  his  late  Parishioners,  Iry  Lord 
Charles  Thymic,  6fc.  (Bristol,  Header  ;  London,  Burns,  and  Dolman). 
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Lord  C.T.  was  received  into  the  Church  some  few  months  since;  and,  like 
so  many  other  English  clergymen  under  the  same  circumstances,  he  had 
fully  determined,  as  he  says,  "■  on  remaining  perfectly  silent"  as  to  the 
important  step  he  had  taken;  the  Bishop  of  Salisbury,  however,  chose 
to  speak  publicly  against  him  from  his  own  pulpit ;  and  this  has  caused 
him  to  change  his  determination,  and  to  publish  these  fev/  words  of  ex- 
planation to  his  former  parishioners.  The  letter  is  very  short,  and  cha- 
racterised by  extreme  simplicity,  both  in  its  style  and  matter ;  no  one 
can  read  it  without  being  struck  with  the  tone  of  affectionate  regard  for 
those  to  whom  it  is  addressed,  which  pervades  every  part  of  it ;  and  we 
shall  be  much  surprised  if,  sooner  or  later,  it  does  not  bear  fruit  to  the 
Church.  Altogether  it  is  much  of  the  same  character  as  the  Letter  of 
the  Hon.  Towry  Law,  published  some  months  ago,  which  we  have 
reason  to  know  has  been  doing  good  service  in  that  gentleman's  old 
neighbourhood. 

A  brief  Summary  of  the  Four  Books  of  the  Imitation  (Burns  and 
Lambert)  will  be  found  a  very  useful  little  book  for  the  object  in- 
tended, viz.  to  shew  **  the  exact  scope  of  the  author  in  his  various  in- 
structions, and  their  connection  with  one  another;"  for,  as  the  writer 
observes,  though  the  work  may  seem  to  consist  of  so  many  "uncon- 
nected sentences,"  there  is  in  it  "a  natural  though  secret  order  by 
which  the  author  generally  leads  the  soul  from  lower  to  higher  degrees 
of  virtue,  even  to  the  summit  of  Christian  perfection." 

We  have  only  just  received  the  fourth  volume  of  Dr.  Murray's  Irish 
Annual  Miscellany  {QeWew,  Dublin),  and  which  its  author  announces 
is,  for  the  present  at  least,  to  be  the  concluding  volume.  Without  com- 
mitting ourselves  to  an  agreement  with  all  the  various  opinions,  meta- 
physical or  moral,  expressed  by  the  talented  writer,  we  are  strongly 
persuaded  that  good  service  has  been  done,  and  such  as  is  especially 
needful  for  the  time,  by  this  most  laudable,  and,  speaking  generally, 
most  successful  endeavour  to  state  salutary  and  necessary  truths,  and 
expose  popular  fallacies  and  errors  in  plain  downright  language  and  a 
sprightly  forcible  manner.  There  is  a  manliness  and  an  honest  blunt- 
ness  about  the  reverend  author's  style,  which  is  calculated  to  arouse 
attention,  where  a  less  trenchant  weapon,  or  one  of  a  finer  mould,  might 
fail  to  strike  home,  or  to  make  its  force  felt.  One  of  the  essays  in  the 
present  volume,  that  on  "  Equivocation,"  we  would  particularly  recom- 
mend to  the  attention  of  every  sensible  Protestant,  whose  mind  is  either 
free  from  cant  already,  or  who  at  least  desires  to  free  it  from  that  dele- 
terious influence.  The  simple  fact  of  the  matter  is,  that  in  this,  as  in 
innumerable  other  instances,  Protestants  do  without  principle  what 
Catholics  do  on  principle.  The  Protestant  is  in  the  universal  habit  of 
equivocating,  at  the  same  time  declaring  it  to  be  sinful  so  to  do.  He 
deliberately  equivocates,  and  then  sanctimoniously  confesses  himself 
guilty  of  lying.  The  Catholic,  on  the  other  hand, — who  holds  that  a 
single  wilful  untruth,  though  it  harms  no  one,  may  not  be  uttered  even 
though  (to  jmt  an  impossible  supposition)  10,000  worlds  could  be  saved 
thereby, — declares  explicitly,  that  in  cases  which  he  can  specify,  at  least 
in  principle,  equivocation  is  not  merely  necessary,  as  Protestants  talk, 
(as  though  God  could  have  made  it  necessary  for  us,  under  any  circum- 
stances, to  do  evil),  but  positively  lawful  and  laudable:  upon  which 
the  Protestant,  who  equivocates  not  only  without  rule,  but  against  what 
he  calls  his  moral  sense,  accuses  the  Catholic  of  odious  immorality ! 
This  looks  extremely  like  what  in  the  case  of  the  Pharisees  our  Blessed 
Lord  called  "hypocrisy." 
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Translation  of  the  Divina  Commedia.  By  the  Rev.  E,  O'Donnell. 
(llichardson.)  '*  I  may  say,"  observes  the  translator  in  his  advertise- 
ment, "  without  vanity  or  exaggeration,  that  no  translator  has  ever  done 
more  justice  to  the  author  than  I  have  in  every  respect.  ...  A  literal 
translation  of  the  poem  is  morally  impossible  ;  a  loose  paraphrastic  one 
would  completely  distort  and  disfigure  the  natural  beauties  of  the  origi- 
nal. 1  have  therefore  observed  the  medius  terminus  throughout,  in 
order  to  satisfy  all."  We  are  sorry  not  to  be  able  to  class  ourselves 
among  the  satisfied.  But  rather  than  pass  a  precipitate  judgment,  or 
unfavourably  bias  that  of  our  readers,  we  prefer  leaving  them  to  judge 
for  themselves.  In  his  preface  Mr.  O'Donnell  remarks :  "  Many  have 
attempted  to  translate  the  work  in  verse,  and,  in  my  humble  opinion, 
very  unsuccessfully."  Gary's  is  the  only  such  translation  we  have 
within  reach,  and  we  will  give  a  few  quotations  as  specimens  of  the 
comparative  fidelity  of  the  two  works  : 

"  Tal  mi  fee'  io  in  quella  oscura  costa ; 
Per  che  pensando  consumai  la  'mpresa 
Che  fu  nel  cominciar  cotanto  tosta." 
"  Such  was  my  case  on  approaching  this  gloomy  region,  for  I  accomplished 
my  enterprise  merely  in  imagination,  whereas  at  the  commencement  it  was  for- 
saken."— O'Donnell. 

"  E'en  such  was  I  on  that  dun  coast, 
Wasting  in  thought  my  enterprise,  at  first 
So  eagerly  embraced.'" — Gary. 

**  Mentre  ch'  io  rovinava  in  basso  loco." 
"  Whilst  I  was  rolling  down  in  a  low  region." — O'Donnell. 
We  should  premise  that  the  poet  is  headed  back  by  a  furious  beast  down 
the  hill  which  he  is  climbing. 

"  While  to  the  lower  space  with  backward  step 
I  feU."— Cary. 

"  Ripresi  via  per  la  piaggia  diserta 
Si  che  '1  pie  fermo  sempre  era  '1  piii  basso." 

"  I  recommenced  my  journey  through  such  a  desolate  region,  that  I  had 
always  to  secure  my  steps  with  a  solid  foot." — O'Donnell. 

"  I  journeyed  on  over  that  lonely  steep, 
The  hinder  foot  still  firmer," 

Gary  adds  as  a  note,  "It  is  to  be  remembered,  that  in  ascending  a  hill 
the  weight  of  the  body  rests  on  the  hinder  foot." 
*•  Guarda'  in  alto,  e  vidi  le  sue  spalle 

Vestite  gia  de'  raggi  del  pianeta, 

Che  mena  dritto  altrui  per  ogni  calle." 

"  I  looked  up  and  saw  its  sides  already  covered  with  the  rays  of  the  planet 
which  leads  man  to  all  directions." — O'Donnell. 

"  I  look'd  aloft,  and  saw  his  shoulders  broad 
Already  vested  with  that  planet's  beam. 
Who  leads  all  wanderers  safe  through  every  way." 

Cart. 


Another  translation  from  the  same  publishers  is  far  more  successful, 
and  deserves  high  commendation — Conferences  of  the  Rev.  Fere  Lacor- 
daire,  delivered  in  the  Cathedral  of  N6tre  Dame  in  Paris,  translated  by 
Henry  Langdon.  This  volume  is  equally  creditable  to  the  publisher 
and  the  translator.     It  is  nicely  printed,  handsomely  bound,  and  alto- 
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gether  well  "  got  up,"  whilst  the  translator  has  performed  his  far  more 
difficult  task  with  singular  ability.  Pere  Lacordaire's  French  does  not 
readily  lend  itself  to  translation;  Mr.  Langdon,  however,  if  we  may 
judge  from  the  first  two  or  three  conferences — which  alone  we  have  yet 
had  time  to  examine — has  given  us  a  version  which  combines  the  merits 
of  fidelity  to  the  original  with  a  fluent,  easy,  and  not  ungraceful  Eng- 
lish. Of  the  merits  of  the  conferences  themselves  we  need  say  nothing; 
the  breathless  attention  of  the  crowded  audiences  to  which  they  were 
delivered  is  a  sufficient  guarantee  for  their  value.  We  will  only  add, 
that  the  present  vokinie  contains  the  conferences  on  the  Church,  and 
on  the  effects  of  Catholic  doctrine  upon  the  mind,  the  soul,  and  human 
society ;  and  the  remaining  portion  of  the  dogmatic  conferences  is  pro- 
mised in  another  volume. 

There  is  yet  a  third  volume  of  translations  upon  our  table — Miscel- 
laneous Translations,  by  J.  S.  Moorat.  (Burns  and  Lambert.)  This 
volume  consists  of  translations,  confessedlyyVee,  from  Metastasio  and 
Lamartine.  There  is  only  one  specimen  from  the  former — The  Death 
of  Abel;  and  three-fourths  of  the  volume  are  devoted  to  more  frag- 
mentary pieces  from  Lamartine.  The  former  is,  to  our  taste,  both 
more  interesting  in  itself  and  better  executed  by  the  translator;  so 
that  we  should  have  been  glad  if  the  proportions  from  the  two  authors 
had  been  reversed.  We  have  no  right,  however,  to  quarrel  with  the 
translator  lor  indulging  his  own  taste  rather  than  ours  ;  and  the  mo- 
desty of  his  preface  entirely  disarms  criticism.  "  These  translations," 
he  says,  "were  not  made  with  any  intention  of  publicity;  but  copies 
having  been  requested  by  several  persons  of  the  translator's  private 
circle,  and  the  idea  suggested  that  the  little  production  might  be  inte- 
resting to  many,  it  is  thus  modestly  offered  to  those  to  whom  it  may  be 
acceptable ;"  and  we  have  no  doubt  that  there  are  many  to  whom  it 
will  be  acceptable. 

Messrs.  Burns  and  Lambert  have  just  issued  an  enlarged  List  of  Boohs 
suitable  for  Lending-Libraries,  School-Prizes,  &c.,  which  will  be  found 
very  useful,  especially  at  special  seasons  like  this,  and  can  be  forwarded 
by  post  to  all  applicants  for  a  mere  trifle. 

To  such  of  our  readers  as  are  not  already  aware  of  the  fact,  we  need 
only  announce  the  reprint  from  the  Dublin  Review  of  two  articles  from 
the  pen  of  His  Eminence  Cardinal  Wiseman  ;  the  one,  as  solid  in  matter 
as  it  is  brilliant  in  execution,  on  "  The  Bible  in  Maynooth;^*  the  other 
on  '^Convents"  (London,  Richardson),  being  a  crushing  and  most  con- 
clusive reply  to  the  scurrilous  falsehoods  and  misrepresentations  of  Mr. 
Hobart  Seymour.  The  really  "truth-seeking"  portion  of  the  Protest- 
tant  public  have  now  an  opportunity  of  testing  the  arguments  and  the 
facts  (?)  alleged  by  No-Popery  orators,  whether  in  the  House  or  out, 
on  the  two  subjects  which  have  been  so  much  agitated  of  late  in  the 
politico-religious  world. 

The  Life  of  S.  Francis  of  Assisi ;  with  an  Essay  on  the  Characteris- 
tics of  the  Lives  of  the  Saints.  By  the  Very  Rev.  F.  W.  Faber,  (Richard- 
son.) That  the  Essay  prefixed  to  this  volume  is  by  a  master- hand  will 
be  evident  to  any  competent  reader  who  peruses  but  a  couple  of  pages 
taken  at  random.  There  is  a  charm  of  freshness  and  originality,  as  the 
most  matter-of-fact  person  must  acknowledge,  about  all  F.  Faber's 
writings  ;  but  nothing  that  we  have  hitherto  received  from  his  pen  is,  in 
our  judgment,  comparable  in  interest  as  in  power  with  this  most  re- 
markable production  ;  nothing  which  so  strikingly  exhibits  the  mental 
grasp  and  peculiar  genius  of  this  gifted  priest.    We  will  not  call  the 
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present  Essay  fascinating,  though  fascinating  it  undoubtedly  is  in  the 
very  highest  degree,  lest  we  should  seem  to  speak  but  of  its  power  to 
engage  and  enthral  the  mind  :  we  say  emphatically  that  it  is  a  work  to 
study,  to  read  again  and  again,  and  to  meditate  upon,  till  its  principles 
and  the  solid  lessons  it  conveys  have  been  so  wrought  into  the  spiritual 
part  of  our  nature,  that  they  influence  not  only  our  conceptions  of  the 
Saints  of  God  and  their  supernatural  lives,  but  our  own  daily  habitual 
intercourse  with  the  Church  triumphant  and  the  unseen  world.  All 
spiritual  writers,  as  is  known,  strongly  insist  on  the  necessity  of  a  con- 
tinual reading  of  the  Lives  of  Saints  for  those  who  would  advance  ever  so 
short  a  distance  on  the  road  of  perfection.  The  Essay  before  us  teaches 
how  those  Lives  are  to  be  read  worthily  and  with  profit ;  and  with  all 
the  earnestness  we  are  capable  of  expressing  we  would  urge  our  readers, 
not  merely  to  read,  but  to  ponder  it.  It  is  not  only  an  instructive — it  is 
an  eminently  suo-gestive  book  ;  and  we  question  whether  any  one  could 
peruse  it  once  without  returning  to  it  again  and  again,  as  to  a  mine  of 
rich  and  varied  thought  on  a  subject  than  which  there  is  none  more 
worthy  in  every  way  of  the  serious  attention  of  mankind.  We  may 
add,  that  the  Essay  not  only  contains  very  valuable  lessons  of  a  practical 
kind,  but  by  means  of  the  line  of  argument  it  adopts,  and  the  peculiar 
information  it  affords,  is  admirably  calculated  to  obviate  the  objections 
and  remove  the  difficulties  which  are  felt  by  some  minds  to  lie  in  the 
way  of  their  understanding,  or  rightly  appreciating  and  heartily  sympa- 
thising with,  those  marvellous  creations  of  Divine  grace,  the  Saints  of 
holy  Church. 

A  still  later  volume  of  this  series,  The  Life  of  the  Blessed  Paul  of 
the  CrosSf  will  be  specially  interesting  to  English  readers,  Blessed  Paul 
having  been  the  founder  of  the  Passionist  Order,  now  happily  esta- 
blished in  more  than  one  diocese  in  this  country.  The  approaching 
solemnity  of  his  public  beatification  gives  the  work  an  additional  inte- 
rest. So  also  does  the  fact,  that  the  author  of  the  present  life,  Mon- 
signor  Strambi,  himself  died  in  the  odour  of  sanctity. 

A  want  long  felt  by  choir-masters  and  singers  is  at  length  supplied 
in  A  Collection  of  Music  suitable  for  the  Bite  of  Benediction  (Burns  and 
Lambert),  edited  by  Dr.  Newsham,  with  the  assistance  of  Mr.  Richard- 
son of  Liverpool.  The  collection  includes  pieces  for  the  O  Salutaris, 
the  Tantum  Ergo,  and  the  Litany  B.V.M.,  by  various  writers,  none  of 
them  (so  far  as  we  are  aware)  hitherto  published,  with  the  exception  of 
Webbe's  unequalled  Tantum  Ergo  and  O  Salutaris.  There  is  a  con- 
siderable variety  in  the  styles  of  the  pieces  given,  and,  of  course,  all  are 
not  of  equal  merit ;  but  as  a  whole  the  selection  is  excellent.  Nothing 
is  admitted  that  is  unfit  for  choral  singing,  and  nothing  that  is  either 
artistically  or  religiously  objectionable.  We  recommend  it  to  all  Catholic 
choirs ;  taking  the  liberty  to  add  one  hint — that  they  do  not  give  their 
congregations  too  large  a  variety  of  tunes  out  of  the  abundant  materials 
here  at  hand. 

The  Editors  of  The  Choir  (Burns  and  Lambert),  having  completed 
their  first  volume,  are  wisely  intending  to  confine  their  second  volume 
to  Mass  music  adapted  to  choirs  of  limited  powers.  The  object  they 
aim  at  is  a  most  important  one,  and  we  cannot  too  sincerely  wish  them 
success. 


Levey,  Robson,  and  Franklyn,  Great  New  Street,  Fetter  Lane. 
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CHARITABLE  TRUSTS,  ANCIENT  AND  MODERN. 

"We  have  shewn  in  our  former  paper  on  this  subject,  that  before 
the  Reformation  the  bishops  had  exclusive  cognisance  of  reli- 
gious trusts,  testamentary  or  otherwise.  The  Court  of  Chan- 
cery itself  had,  up  to  that  time,  no  cognisance  of  such  trusts; 
and  even  if  it  had,  was  presided  over  by  ecclesiastics,  who  of 
course  followed  the  principles  of  the  civil  and  the  canon  laws, 
and  made  it  a  "  court  of  conscience."  At  the  era  of  the  Reform- 
ation a  series  of  lay  chancellors  commenced.  The  Court  of 
Chancery  was  legalised  and  secularised,  and  ceased  to  be  a  court 
of  conscience;  and  at  the  same  time  the  spiritual  power  of  the 
bishops  was  crippled  under  the  influence  of  the  new  despotism 
of  the  royal  supremacy,  and  such  charities  as  escaped  the 
plunders  of  that  age  of  spoliation  came  under  the  control  of 
the  Court  of  Chancery,  whose  system  rapidly  became  cumbrous 
and  costly.  The  result  of  this  system  of  administering  charitable 
trusts,  we  have  seen,  was  a  legislative  confession  half  a  century 
afterwards,  that  the  funds  were  very  generally  misapplied,  *'by 
reason  of  frauds  and  breaches  of  trust,"  which  the  Court  of 
Chancery  had  failed  to  remedy,  and  to  provide  a  remedy  for 
which  the  legislature  passed  the  act  of  Elizabeth  in  1602; 
under  which  commissions  might  issue  out  of  Chancery  to  the 
bishop  of  any  diocese  and  his  chancellor,  with  any  other  "  pro- 
per and  discreet  persons,"  empowering  them  to  remedy,  sum- 
marily and  without  expense,  all  abuses  of  charitable  trusts. 
Thus  then  we  have  shewn,  that  for  centuries  before  the  Re- 
formation, the  administration  of  all  religious  trusts  was  exclu- 
sively spiritual  and  episcopal ;  and  that  within  half  a  century 
after  the  Reformation,  it  was  found  requisite  to  recur  in  a 
great  degree  to  the  same  principle,  by  reason  of  the  utter  in- 
adequacy of  a  lay  and  secular  system  to  repress  and  redress 
*'  frauds  and  breaches  of  trust." 

The  earliest   and  greatest   of  our  lay  chancellors   (com- 
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mencing  with  the  one,  after  More,  the  most  illustrious  of  all, — 
we  mean,  of  course.  Lord  Bacon,)  cordially  carried  out  the  cha- 
ritable act  of  Elizabeth.  Numerous  cases  could  be  cited  of 
its  admirable  practical  operation  so  far  as  Protestant  trusts 
were  concerned,  for  no  others  were  legal  for  the  century  or  so 
succeeding  its  enactment.  From  Lord  Coventry  to  Lord  Cla- 
rendon, from  Lord  EUesmere  to  Lord  Cowper,  succeeding 
chancellors  continued  to  issue  commissions  under  this  act, 
which  discovered  and  remedied  abuses  of  trust  without  diffi- 
culty and  without  delay.  The  lord  chancellors  of  the  age  of 
the  Stuarts  were  sincere  in  their  desire  to  favour  charity,  and 
hence  did  their  utmost  to  work  the  act  of  Elizabeth  well;  thus 
in  the  reign  of  Charles  I.  w^e  find  Lord  Coventry  saying,  as 
a  reason  for  supporting  the  decree  of  a  charitable  commission, 
that  "otherwise  the  breaches  of  trust  would  escape  unpunished, 
unless  in  Chancery,  which  would  be  tedious  and  chargeable 
for  poor  persons.'"  One  case  in  which  Lord  Bacon  issued  a 
charitable  commission  (the  case  of  a  school  at  Yeovil,  esta- 
blished in  the  reign  of  Edward  IV.),  and  in  which  the  com- 
missioners had  found  that  the  lands  were  let  fraudulently  at 
low  rents,  the  chancellor  being  appealed  to  against  their  de- 
cree, directed  another  commission  to  the  bishop  of  Bath  and 
Wells  (the  bishop  of  the  diocese);  whose  report  confirming  the 
decree,  he  finally  affirmed.  Such  instances  were  not  uncom- 
mon, of  chancellors  actually  referring  the  case  a  second  time 
to  the  bishop,  shewing  that  there  was  in  the  minds  of  the 
chancellors  of  that  age  no  jealousy  of  episcopal  administration 
of  charities. 

We  will  mention  a  few  cases  by  way  of  specimen,  to  shew 
the  sort  of  "  frauds  and  breaches  of  trust "  which  were  "  re- 
dressed" under  the  charitable  commissions,  and  which  the 
Court  of  Chancery  had  failed  to  remedy.  It  was  not  men  of 
low  estate  who  were  discovered  to  have  been  guilty  of  these 
frauds.  In  1619  a  commission  issued  in  respect  to  a  free 
school  at  Chelmsford :  the  lands  with  which  it  was  endowed 
were  worth  300/.  a  year;  but  the  governors.  Sir  H.  Mildmay 
and  Sir  J.  Tyrrell  (whose  descendants  are  at  this  moment  dis- 
tinguished Tory  Protestants  of  the  same  county),  had  defrauded 
the  charity  so  grossly,  that  the  commissioners  decreed  to  dis- 
place them.  There  was  an  appeal  to  Chancery  ;  and  the  court, 
though  the  commissioners  had  exceeded  their  powers,  resolved 
that  the  trustees  should  not  escape,  directed  a  bill  in  Chancery 
to  be  filed,  and  forthwith  made  a  decree  confirmatory  of  the 
commissioners'.  In  1  b65y  Holdgate,  Archbishop  of  York,  left 
lands  to  the  intent  to  erect  a  hospital  for  one  master  and 
twenty  brethren,  with  an  allowance  to  each ;  directing  his  trus- 
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tees  to  keep  no  profits  in  their  hands,  but  dispose  of  all  to  the 
glory  of  God  and  the  good  of  his  soul.  The  trustees,  however, 
in  that  age  of  sacrilegious  spoliation,  proved  as  unscrupulous 
as  most  of  their  contemporaries,  and  so  shamelessly  set  at 
nought  this  solemn  charge  as  to  apply  only  100  marks  to  the 
hospital  out  of  a  revenue  of  500/.  a  year;  and  in  the  reign  of 
James  I.  they  got  up  a  colourable  and  collusive  suit  in  Chan- 
cery, in  which  they  obtained  a  decree  for  increasing  the  income 
of  the  hospital  to  100/.  a  year.  In  the  reign  of  Charles  I.  the 
Lord  Chancellor  Coventry  directed  a  commission  to  issue  un- 
der the  act  of  Elizabeth,  and  the  commissioners,. upon  inquiry, 
decreed  the  whole  income  to  the  charity,  and  the  chancellor 
confirmed  their  decree. 

There  are  innumerable  instances  of  the  same  kind  shew- 
ing how  well  the  act  of  Elizabeth  worked,  and  how  our 
best  chancellors  approved  of  it.  Unhappily,  however,  selfish 
and  sordid  interests  induced  a  desire  to  do  away  with  it.  It 
had  one  fatal  fault, — it  ivas  not  favourable  to  litigation.  In- 
deed, that  was  its  great  object  (as  we  have  seen),  to  dispense 
with  Chancery  suits,  which  Lord  Chancellor  Coventry  so  justly 
called  "  tedious  and  expensive."  And  we  find  a  lawyer  sc 
learned  as  Coke,  and  a  chancellor  so  enlightened  as  Clarendon, 
exerting  themselves  to  carry  out  this  beneficent  design.  But 
all  Chancery  iaw3^ers  were  not  so  liberal  or  so  favourable  to 
charity.  So  early  as  1652,  about  half  a  century  after  the 
act  of  Elizabeth  had  passed,  we  detect  them  trying  to  do 
away  with  it  indirectly,  by  establishing  that  a  bill  in  Chancery 
might  be  filed  to  administer  a  charity,  instead  of  applying  for  a 
commission  under  the  act.  The  preference  of  Chancery  lawyers 
for  Chancery  suits  was,  if  not  laudable,  yet  certainly  natural ; 
and  at  the  era  of  the  Revolution,  so  fatal  to  charity,  they 
succeeded.  One  of  the  first  of  the  chancellors  of  that  age,  Lord 
Cowper,  declared  from  the  bench  that  the  act  of  Elizabeth  had 
worked  too  favourably  for  charitieSfSi  declaration  which  stands 
on  record  as  its  highest  eulogy;  and  from  that  time  successive 
chancellors  seem  to  have  discouraged,  and  by  degrees  discon- 
tinued, issuing  commissions  under  it.  A  long  series  of  cases 
could  be  cited  to  shew  how  badly  charities  were  now  admi- 
nistered in  the  Court  of  Chancery,  and  how  incompetent  the 
court  must  in  its  own  nature  be  for  their  administration.  For 
instance,  this  same  Lord  Chancellor  Cowper  had  a  case  before 
him  in  which  the  testator  had  left  money  to  those  of  his  rela- 
tives "  fearing  God  and  walking  humbly  before  Him."  The 
chancellor  coolly  directed  the  money  to  be  divided  equally 
among  all  the  relatives ;  comprising,  very  likely,  some  of 
sceptical  opinions  and  scandalous  life,  for  the  age  was  one  of 
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almost  universal  corruption.  How  could  he  do  otherwise? 
What  means  had  he  of  ascertaining  who  among  the  relatives 
"  feared  God  and  walked  humbly  before  Him  ?^'  Fancy  refer- 
ring such  an  inquiry  to  the  Master  I  Perhaps  a  bishop,  with  the 
aid  of  his  parish  priest,  could  have  made  some  approaches  to 
the  truth.  It  is  remarkable  that  in  1735  a  similar  case  came 
before  Lord  Hardwicke,  who  made  a  similar  decree,  observ- 
ing with  a  sneer,  that  "  he  could  not  try  spirits  !" 

Another  class  of  cases  shews  clearly  enough  the  incom- 
petence of  the  Court  of  Chancery  to  administer  charities,  in 
consequence  of  its  strict  and  rigid  rules  of  construction,  as 
well  as  the  absence  of  any  spiritual  element  in  its  constitu- 
tion. For  instance,  there  was  an  endowment  for  a  lecturer, 
so  long  as  he  should  attend  the  charge  of  diligent  preaching 
once  every  Sunday ;  the  trustees  having  power  to  appoint  a 
new  lecturer  when  the  lectureship  should  be  void  by  death, 
removal,  or  otherwise.  It  happened  that  the  lecturer,  on  ac- 
count of  his  debts,  found  himself  obliged  to  accept  a  military 
chaplaincy,  and  was  abroad  for  many  years :  nevertheless,  the 
Court  of  Chancery  doubted  if  the  trustees  had  power  to  ap- 
point a  new  lecturer !  This,  indeed,  was  the  character  of  all 
the  decisions  in  Chancery.  They  were  marked  by  a  harsh  ad- 
herence to  the  letter  of  the  founder's  will,  instead  of  catching 
and  carrying  out  the  spirit  and  object  of  his  endowment. 
Such  cannot  but  be  the  characteristic  tendency  of  a  secular 
tribunal  7iot  a  "  court  of  conscience." 

Just  after  the  Revolution  occurred  a  case  shewing  in  a 
striking  and  amusing  manner  how  much  more  could  be  done 
for  the  sake  of  policy  than  charity.  In  1684,  just  before  the 
Revolution,  there  had  been  an  endowment  for  the  benefit  of 
**  sixty  pious  ejected  ministers,"  which  the  Lord  Keeper  had 
directed  to  be  applied  to  the  support  of  a  chaplain  at  Chelsea 
College  !  Soon  after  the  Revolution,  however,  when  Richard 
Baxter  and  his  friends  were  rather  in  fiivour  at  court,  they 
had  influence  enough  to  get  this  decree  reversed,  and  the 
money  remaining  paid  out  of  court  into  the  hands  of  Richard 
himself,  to  be  distributed  according  to  the  testator's  intent. 
The  great  Whig  Chancellor  Somers  laid  it  down,  that  trusts, 
like  testaments,  should  be  construed,  favourably  for  the  testa- 
tor's intention.  The  principle  was  applied  to  Puritan  trusts, 
but  far  otherwise  as  to  Popish  trusts  ;  and  Richard  Baxter's 
friends  at  this  very  era,  professing  to  be  the  "  friends  of  civil 
and  religious  liberty,"  passed  laws  to  prevent  Papists  possess- 
ing lands  at  all.  But  this  by  the  way  ;  at  present  we  are 
treating  of  Protestant  trusts,  and  pointing  out  the  absence  of 
any  power  of  commutation  of  such  trusts  (if  it  may  be  so 
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called),  or  their  adaptation  to  altered  circumstances,  accord- 
ing to  the  principles  of  the  canon  law,  instead  of  that  hard 
inflexible  adherence  to  the  letter  of  the  founder's  wilL 

Another  point  also  is  worth  observing,  viz.  that  whereas  in 
1683,  before  the  Revolution,  it  was  held  that,  as  by  the  civil 
law  charitable  legacies  were  to  be  preferred  to  others,  if  the 
spiritual  court  gave  such  preference  in  case  of  deficiency  of 
assets,  the  Court  of  Chancery  would  not  grant  an  injunction.* 
But  after  the  Revolution,  it  was  held  that,  in  considering  the 
administration  of  assets,  they  must  not  vary  from  the  common 
law.f  And  there  are  many  cases  which  shew  that  at  this 
period  there  was  a  change  in  the  feeling  of  the  country  as  to 
the  value  of  charitable  endowments,  and  a  disposition  to  de- 
press and  discourage  them.  Indeed,  it  was  toward  the  end  of 
the  reign  of  George  II.  that  the  first  law  directed  against  such 
endowments  passed ;  and  not  many  years  afterwards  the  last 
commission  under  the  act  of  EUzabeth  was  issued.  The  chan- 
cellors who  favoured  the  policy  of  the  new  law  did  not  conceal 
their  dislike  of  the  old  one,  and  the  grounds  of  their  dislike, 
viz.  because  it  had  worked  too  favourably  for  charities ;  and 
they  took  care  that,  under  their  auspices,  the  Court  of  Chan- 
cery should  be  effectually  preserved  from  any  such  reproach. 
For  instance,  in  the  year  1703,  a  case  came  into  Chancery  in 
which  it  appeared  that  in  the  reign  of  Edward  VI.  lands  had 
been  left  to  the  parish  of  St.  Clement's  Danes  in  the  Strand, 
London,  originally  worth  only  8/.  a  year,  but  then  worth  452/, 
a  year.  The  increased  income  was  at  first  applied  in  augmen- 
tation of  the  charity;  but  in  1682  the  trustees,  by  order  of 
the  vestry,  charged  the  lands  with  an  annuity  of  100/.  a  year 
to  raise  1000/.  for  the  purposes  of  the  parish.  The  commis- 
sioners of  charitable  uses  very  justly  decreed  that  this  was  a 
fraud  on  the  charity ;  but  the  Court  of  Chancery  refused  to 
enforce  their  decree,  and  dismissed  a  bill  filed  for  that  purpose 
with  costs. 

Concurrently  with  the  disuse  of  the  commissions  of  chari- 
table uses  directed  to  the  bishops,  and  in  perfect  harmony 
with  the  principles  which  were  the  cause  of  that  disuse,  there 
is  to  be  observed  an  inclination  in  the  Court  of  Chancery  even 
to  cripple  the  visitatorial  jurisdiction  of  the  bishops.  In  the 
time  of  Lord  Coke  it  was  laid  down,  that  in  ecclesiastical 
foundations  the  master  of  an  hospital  might  be  deprived  by  a 
bishop,  without  an  appeal  to  the  temporal  courts  ;  and  Sir 
M.  Hale  extended  this  even  to  lay  eleemosynary  foundations, 

*  Fielding  v.  Bond :  Vernon's  Reports. 

t  Lady  Winchilsea   v.  Nichols :    Comberback's    Reports^  4  William    and 
Mary. 
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justly  deeming  that  the  founder,  by  appointing  a  visitor,  indi- 
cated his  intention  to  exclude  the  temporal  courts.*  In  1692 
Chief- Justice  Holt  elaborately  upheld  this  doctrine  against  his 
brother -judges,  and  his  opinion  was  ultimately  affirmed,  f 
But  Lord  Hardwicke  in  1740  expressed  his  disapproval  of  the 
doctrine,  though  it  was  too  late  to  destroy  it,  the  puritanical 
prejudices  of  Hardwicke  thus  carrying  him  further  than  Holt 
or  Hale.  With  singular  inconsistenc}',  however,  the  very 
chancellors  w*ho  had  superseded  the  efficient  jurisdiction  of 
charitable  commissions  under  the  act  of  Elizabeth,  were  con- 
tinually obliged  to  acknowledge  its  advantages.  In  1721  the 
House  of  Lords  solemnly  affirmed,  that  in  cases  of  charities 
the  least  expensive  course  ought  to  be  followed  ;  and  in  1747 
Lord  Hardwicke  himself,  whose  "  narrow  and  bigoted  mind" 
(to  use  Sir  F.  Palgrave's  expression)  we  have  already  shewn, 
nevertheless  said,  speaking  of  the  jurisdiction  of  visitors,  "It 
is  a  domestic  forum,  adjudging  in  a  summary  way,  according 
to  the  discretion  of  good  men  ;  and  it  is  more  convenient  and 
less  expensive  than  any  suit  at  law  or  equity  :"  language 
equally  applicable  to  the  jurisdiction  by  charitable  commis- 
sions ;  and  indeed,  as  we  have  seen,  the  act  which  established 
those  commissions  had  been  passed  expressly  for  the  purpose 
of  securing  a  domestic  and  partly  spiritual  tribunal  for  chari- 
ties, and  relieving  them  from  the  expense  of  Chancery  suits. 
In  1791  Lord  Thurlow  said  (in  a  Chancery  suit  relating  to 
a  charity),  that  "  Jie  knew  that  applications  to  the  Court  of 
Chancery  were  very  expensive,''  and  for  that  reason  he  sought 
as  much  as  possible  to  refer  the  matter  to  the  discretion  of  the 
trustees.  He  said,  "  It  is  impossible  to  bring  the  execution 
of  a  trust  continually  under  the  direction  of  the  court.  It 
must  be  under  the  general  direction  of  the  trustees  ;  and  if 
they  misbehave,  there  must  be  an  application  to  the  court  upon 
information."  An  information  in  Chancery,  however,  is  a  for- 
midable affair  ;  and  who  would  like  to  embark  in  it,  even  if 
acquainted  with  the  misbehaviour  of  the  trustees  ? 

It  is  plain,  then,  that  in  point  of  economy  Protestant  cha- 
rities did  not  gain  any  thing  by  being  placed  under  the  con- 
trol of  Chancery.  Did  they  gain  in  any  other  respect  ?  It 
is  easy  to  shew  the  reverse.  A  series  of  cases  could  be  cited 
shewing  that  the  greatest  absurdity  and  iniquity  constantly 
resulted  from  the  administration  of  charitable  trusts  in  Chan- 
cery, an  administration  which  too  often  rather  deserved  the 
name  of  confiscation ;  as,  for  instance,  in  the  following  case  : 

*  Bagg's  case :  Lord  Coke's  Reports.     Case  of  Exeter  College ;  Lord  Ray- 
mond's Reports. 

t  Phillipps  V.  Bury :  Term  Reports. 
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. — ^In  1786  a  testator  had  bequeathed  property  in  trust  to  build 
a  church  at  Whitchurch  in  Oxfordshire.  The  bishop  opposed 
the  erection  of  a  new  church ;  the  churchwardens  suggested 
the  repair  of  the  old  one  ;  the  next  of  kin,  of  course,  urged 
that  if  the  new  church  could  not  be  built  the  charity  failed, 
and  the  property  must  revert  to  themselves;  and  the  court  so 
decided  !  Can  any  one  question  that  the  testator  would  have 
preferred,  instead  of  the  trust  being  defeated  and  the  fund 
transferred  to  the  heirs,  that  it  should  have  been  applied  in 
some  way  towards  church-building  ?  And  can  any  one  doubt 
that  if  the  bishop  had  had  the  disposition  of  the  trust,  he  would 
have  so  applied  it  ?  So  in  another  case,  decided  by  no  less 
a  judge  than  Sir  William  Grant,  Master  of  the  Rolls,  about 
the  same  period.  A  testator  had  directed  bread  to  be  dis- 
tributed to  poor  persons  attending  divine  service  and  chanting 
his  version  of  the  Psalms.  Plainly  a  man  pious,  but  pig- 
headed. The  court,  of  course,  could  not  compel  the  singing 
of  his  version,  though  doubtless  better  (it  could  not  well  be 
worse)  than  Sternhold  and  Hopkins's  or  Tate  and  Brady's  ; 
but  then  it  is  curious  to  observe  that  the  court  threw  over- 
board the  chanting  the  Psalms  altogether,  and  thought  the 
distribution  of  the  bread,  and  not  tlie  attending  diviiie  ser- 
vice, the  principal  and  primary  object  of  the  trust,  and  "  the 
chanting  the  Psalms  only  the  accessory  ;'*  so  they  decreed  for 
the  bread  alone.  No  one  can  doubt  that  this  was  a  bad  alter- 
ation of  the  trust,  and  that  a  spiritual  court  vvould  have  held 
that  the  attendance  on  divine  service  was  the  principal  and 
the  bread  the  accessory,  the  particular  version  being  utterly 
immaterial. 

In  these  two  instances  the  charitable  legacies  we  have  men- 
tioned have  belonged  to  Protestant  times,  and  been  left  by 
Protestant  testators.  Of  course,  however,  the  great  majority 
of  charitable  endowments  in  this  country  are  of  Catholic  or 
semi-Catholic  origin,  not  later  than  the  age  of  Elizabeth.  Let 
us  now  see  how  some  of  the  old  charities  founded  by  Catholics 
have  been  abused  in  the  Protestant  administration  of  them. 
Most  persons  have  heard  of  the  hospital  of  St.  Cross,  or  Holy 
Cross,  near  Winchester.  It  was  founded  by  a  bishop  of 
Winchester  some  eight  hundred  years  ago,  and  was  intended 
for  the  residence  and  maintenance  of  forty-eight  decayed  gen- 
tlemen with  attendants,  and  for  the  support  of  a  hundred  pen- 
sioners, who  were  to  dine  together  daily  in  a  hall  called  the 
"hundred  men's  hall.'^  What  is  to  be  seen  (says  Cobbett)  of  the 
hospital  now?  "Alas!  ten  poor  creatures  creeping  about  the 
noble  building,  and  three  out-pensioners;  and  to  these  an  at- 
torney from  Winchester  carries  the  few  pence  weekly  that  are 
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allowed  them."  But  the  office  of  the  master  of  the  hospital 
is  worth  a  good  round  sum  annually,  and  is  usually  (he  adds) 
*'  given  to  the  sou  of  a  bishop.''  The  masterships  of  these  hos- 
pitals seem  the  only  portions  of  the  original  foundations  that 
have  been  carefully  attended  to  and  preserved  in  full  strength. 
Let  us  give  another,  and  even  greater  instance.  In  1540,  a 
testator,  being  resident  in  Spain,  directed  his  executors  to  send 
12,000  ducats  of  gold  to  the  Drapers'  Company,  to  purchase  a 
rent-charge  of  400  ducats  a  year,  wherewith  to  portion  poor 
maidens.  The  money  was  duly  received,  and  the  land  pur- 
chased. In  1559,  however,  about  twenty  years  after  the  tes- 
tator's death,  we  find  a  bill  filed  in  Chancery  (before  the  cha- 
ritable act  of  Elizabeth  passed)  against  the  company,  who  in 
their  answer  declared,  that  they  always  intended,  God  willing, 
as  far  as  they  could,  to  perform  the  will  of  the  testator ;  and 
the  court  decreed  that  they  should  apply  all  the  rents  to  the 
charity,  the  actual  amount  then  being  only  84/.  a  j^ear.  From 
that  time  the  company  were  left  in  unmolested  possession  of 
the  property,  which  of  course  enormously  increased  in  value  ; 
and  a  few  years  ago,  when  they  somehow  got  again  into  Chan- 
cery, they  actually  claimed  all  the  surplus  income  to  their  own 
use,  instead  of  applying  it  to  the  purposes  of  the  charity  ! 
This  was  too  much  even  for  Chancery ;  but  as  that  was  what 
the  company  contended  for,  it  may  be  presumed  that  they  had 
all  along  acted  upon  the  principle,  and  had  been  year  by  year, 
ever  since  the  reign  of  James  I.,  quietly  appropriating  the  sur- 
plus income  of  the  charity !  Nor  is  this  a  single  example  of 
misappropriation.  In  another  case,  charity  lands  granted  in 
the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.,  and  now  worth  7000/.  a  year,  only 
produced  to  the  charity  1200/.;  and  in  another,  it  appears  that 
in  1699  the  property  of  a  charity  was  leased  by  the  trustees, 
for  a  thousand  years,  at  8/.  a  year!  The  lease  was  last  year 
set  aside  as  **  improvident,"  that  being  the  Court  of  Chancery 
phrase  for  such  transactions  on  the  part  of  a  trustee.  It  may 
serve  to  throw  some  light  on  the  origin  of  such  a  lease  to 
mention  the  following  circumstances  concerning  another  cha- 
ritable foundation.  In  1224,  Simon  de  Roupell  established  a 
hospital,  and  endowed  it  with  nearly  900  acres ;  the  bishop  of 
Lincoln  was  to  appoint  a  chaplain-warden,  who,  with  his  con- 
sent, should  select  the  inmates.  In  1817  the  Protestant 
bishop  made  his  son  chaplain-warden ;  and  by  this  son  the 
lands  were  leased  at  the  old  nominal  rent  of  32/.  (the  value  ol 
money  in  1224  being,  we  need  not  stop  to  say,  infinitely  greater 
than  it  is  in  these  times),  himself  taking  a  fine  of  9000/. !  In 
1826  the  lease  was  again  renewed  on  a  fiiie  of  2200/.,  and  in 
1835  for  a  fine  of  1742/.,  all  which  the  bishop's  son  pocketed, 
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besides  750/.  for  sales  of  timber,  amounting  altogether  to 
nearly  14,000/.,  applying  only  the  221.  a  year  to  the  charity, 
and  out  of  that  stopping  81.  for  himself!  There  were  only  six 
inmates  of  the  hospital,  and  tlie  annual  value  of  the  lands  thus 
let  at  321.  a  year  was  1200/.!  It  is  only  ten  years  since  this 
case  came  before  the  Master  of  the  Rolls,*  and  it  excited  some 
sensation  at  the  time ;  but,  in  truth,  it  is  only  a  specimen  of  a 
very  large  class  of  similar  cases.  In  1556,  Sir  W.  Laxton 
founded  a  free  grammar-school  at  Oundle  in  Northamptonshire, 
and  in  his  will  did  for  this  "goodly  intent"  entrust  certain 
property  to  the  care  of  the  *'  wardens  and  commonalty  of  the 
mystery  of  the  Grocers"  within  the  city  of  London.  In  1571 
certain  proceedings  took  place  in  Chancery  between  the  com- 
pany and  the  heirs  at  law;  and  in  1572  the  Lord  Keeper  made 
his  decree,  and  the  company  were  finally  put  in  possession  of 
the  property.  The  income  was  then  50/.  a  year,  out  of  which 
the  payments  to  the  charity  amounted  to  381.  In  1686  the 
commissioners  of  charitable  uses  made  a  decree  allowing  the 
company  twenty  years  to  repay  the  arrears  then  due  to  the 
charity,  the  income  having  very  greatly  increased,  and  not 
having  been  properly  applied.  From  that  time,  however,  they 
have  administered  entirely  under  the  control  of  Chancery,  and 
the  result  may  be  shortly  stated  thus : — A  few  years  ago  the 
case  came  before  the  late  Lord  Langdale :  it  was  shewn  that 
the  income  of  the  property  was  1260/.  a  year,  and  that  of  this 
only  3921.  was  devoted  to  the  charity ;  and  Lord  Langdale  de- 
clared that  according  to  the  rules  of  the  Court  of  Chancery 
this  was  all  right!  Another  example  of  the  same  kind  has 
occurred  so  recently  that  we  need  scarcely  do  more  than  men- 
tion it;  we  allude,  of  course,  to  the  case  of  the  Dean  and 
Chapter  of  Rochester.  At  the  time  of  the  foundation  of  the 
cathedral  schools  the  whole  chapter  income  was  allotted  to 
various  purposes,  including  certain  stipends  to  the  scholars. 
The  income  has  now  increased  to  thousands  of  pounds  beyond 
what  it  was  in  the  reign  of  Henry  YIIL,  and  the  Dean  and 
Chapter  have  received  the  whole,  and  have  not  increased  the 
scholars'  stipends,  which  remain  at  their  ancient  amount  (now 
merely  nominal)  of  one  or  two  pounds.  And  the  case  of 
Rochester  is  more  or  less  that  of  all  our  cathedrals.f 

All  these  abuses,  we  must  remind  our  readers,  have  taken 
place  whilst  the  Court  of  Chancery  has  been  the  recognised 
guardian  of  charitable  trusts.  No  commentary  of  ours  upon 
such  facts  as  these  could  portray  in  a  stronger  light  the  utter 
unfitness  of  the  tribunal.     Another  case  also,  of  a  somewhat 

*  Beavan's  Reports,  iv.  p.  462. 

t  See  Mr.  Whiston's  pamphlet,  Cathedral  Trusts  and  their  Fulfilment. 
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singular  kind  and  of  recent  occurrence,  may  here  be  mentioned 
in  illustration  of  the  same  truth.     Some  chantry-lands  were 
confiscated  by  the  Crown  at  the  Reformation,  and  granted  to 
Morpeth  School.     In  1685  a  lease  for  500  years  was  granted 
to  the  Thornton  family.     In  1710  an  information  was  filed  to 
recover  them  for  the  charity ;  and  a  commission  was  issued  to 
ascertain  the  identity  of  the  lands,  which,  however,  the  com- 
missioners reported  was  impossible ;   and  a  compromise  en- 
sued, one  condition  of  which  was  the  obtaining  of  an  act  of 
Parliament   confirming  the  said   compromise.     This  act  was 
never  obtained;  an  information  was  filed  in  1833  to  carry  on 
the  proceedings  commenced  in  1710,  on  the  plea  that  the  con- 
ditions of  the  compromise  had  not  been  performed.    The  vice- 
chancellor  held  it  sustainable,  and  directed  an  inquiry  to  ascer- 
tain  the   ancient  chantry -lands   confiscated   by  Edward  YI. 
Here,  it  will  be  observed,  a  very  suspicious  "  compromise"  had 
been  effected  a  century  and  a  half  ago,  which  was  probably 
only  agreed  to  under  pressure  of  the  peril  of  costs,  and  which, 
though  it  would  not  bear  being  looked  into,  even  after  such  a 
long  lapse  of  time,  yet  had  escaped  exposure  for  the  period  of 
150  years,  and  has  only  just  now  been  unravelled  and  redressed! 
What  practical  protection  to  charities  can  be  rendered  by  a 
jurisdiction  which  permits  such  abuses  to  pass  so  long  unre- 
medied ? 

The  general  impression  of  the  unfitness  of  the  Court  of 
Chancery  for  the  administration  of  charitable  trusts  could  not 
be  more  clearly  marked  than  in  a  class  of  cases  of  the  utmost 
importance  upon  this  subject,  with  reference  to  its  bearing 
on  the  construction  of  Catholic  bequests ;  we  allude  to  cases 
in  which  the  testator  has  done  his  best  to  withdraw  the  admi- 
nistration of  the  property  from  the  control  of  the  court,  and 
to  leave  it  in  the  hands  of  some  persons  in  whom  he  reposed 
confidence ;  precisely  the  species  of  administration  which  all 
chancellors,  from  Clarendon  to  Hardwicke,  and  from  Hard- 
wicke  to  Thurlow,  acknowledged  to  be  best  adapted  to  cha- 
rities, and  precisely  the  system  on  which  Catholic  trusts  have 
been  so  long  conducted  under  the  penal  laws.  Let  it  be  recol- 
lected, however,  that  we  are  now  speaking  of  Protestant  trusts; 
and  as  the  laws  of  course  imposed  no  difficulties  upon  them, 
it  is  of  itself  an  indubitable  evidence  of  distrust  in  the  Court 
of  Chancery,  that  Protestant  testators  should  have  had  recourse 
almost  to  the  very  same  means  for  protecting  their  bequests 
from  its  fatal  interference.  In  1772  a  case  came  before  the 
Court  in  which  the  bequest  was  "  to  charitable  and  pious 
uses"  generally.  The  lord  chancellor  (Apsley)  said,  "  I  am 
inclined  in  favour  of  the  heir"  {i.  e.  to  confiscate  the  property 
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and  defeat  the  charity),  "  but  the  authorities  are  too  strong  for 
me ;"  which,  it  is  plain,  he  very  much  regretted ;  his  lordship 
would  have  had  the  greatest  possible  pleasure  in  robbing  the 
charities.  In  1792  a  somewhat  similar  case  came  before  Lord 
Thurlow,  There  the  bequest  was  to  a  party  *'  to  dispose  of  the 
same  in  such  charities  as  he  thinks  fit."  The  chancellor  said, 
"  It  is  clear  the  bequest  cannot  be  considered  as  for  his  own 
use ;  he  is  trustee,  and  can  have  no  right  for  himself.  It  is 
impossible  not  to  sustain  the  charity."  But  in  ISO^,  when  a 
case  came  before  the  court  in  which  the  bequest  was  "  to  such 
objects  of  benevolence  and  liberality  as  the  bishop,  in  his  dis- 
cretion, should  most  approve  of,"  Sir  Wm.  Grant  said,  "  An 
indefinite  trust,  unless  clearly  charitable,  cannot  be  executed. 
An  uncontrollable  poioer  of  disposition  is  an  ownership,  not  a 
trust.  Here  the  word  *  charitable'  is  omitted,  in  order  to 
give  the  bishop  the  most  unrestrained  disposition,  and  no  ob- 
ject is  pointed  out  which  the  court  can  consider  charitable. 
The  property,  therefore,  is  not  given  to  any  charitable  pur- 
pose, and  it  is  therefore  undisposed  of,  and  goes  to  the  next 
of  kin.'"  Here,  then,  the  intentions  of  the  testator  w^ere  fla- 
grantly violated,  instead  of  being  carried  out,  as  easily  they 
could  have  been,  by  a  decree  either  applying  the  property  to 
some  particular  objects  wjiich  the  court  considered  charitable,  or 
leaving  it  to  the  discretion  of  the  bishop.  The  reader  will  not 
fail  to  notice  the  remarkable  resemblance  which  there  was  in 
this  trust  to  that  which  the  ancient  law  of  England  reposed 
in  the  bishop  in  every  case  of  intestacy ;  for  where  a  party 
died  without  a  will,  the  old  common  law  declared  that  the 
bishop  was  entrusted  to  dispose  of  the  personal  estate  to  such 
uses  as  he  deemed  best;  which,  by  the  law  of  the  Church, 
meant,  first  debts,  next  due  provision  for  relatives,  and  lastly 
pious  uses.  In  substance,  it  was  a  trust  in  the  bishop  to  apply 
the  residue,  at  his  absolute  discretion,  to  "  pious  uses,"  accord- 
ing to  the  Protestant  idea  of  the  term.  And  in  Catholic  times, 
and  while  the  Court  of  Chancery  was  really  a  court  of  con- 
science,  there  could  have  been  no  difficulty  in  construing  such 
a  trust,  and  its  execution  would  have  been  left  to  the  bishop. 
Sir  W.  Grant,  however,  according  to  the  modern  notions  of 
Chancery,  actually  held,  first,  that  if  it  had  been  a  valid  trust 
for  general  charitable  purposes,  the  king  (i.  e,  the  court),  and 
not  the  bishop,  would  have  determined  those  purposes ;  and 
next,  that  it  was  7iot  a  valid  trust  for  general  charitable  pur- 
poses, because  the  testatrix  had  not  used  the  word  "  cha- 
ritable," although,  he  added,  "  she  seemed  to  have  omitted 
the  word  in  order  to  give  the  bishop  the  most  unrestrained 
discretion  i"   and  upon   this  miserable   technical  ground  the 
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trust  was  declared  defeated,  and  the  property  passed  to  the 
heirs ! 

Such  was  the  Protestant  system  of  administrating  chari- 
table trusts  at  the  commencement  of  the  present  century;  and 
to  have  the  benefit  of  this  jurisdiction,  such  as  it  was,  re- 
peated applications  were  requisite,  and  enormous  expense.    In 
a  case  which  lately  came  before  the  court,  it  appeared  that 
the  Court  of  Chancery  had  already  been  applied  to,  to  modify 
the  management  of  a  charity  founded  in  1669,  at  four  different 
times,  in  1759,  in  1777,  in  1795,  and  in  1810,  when  the  court 
found  that  the  scheme  settled  in  1795  "  operated  in  practice 
Utile  if  at  all  in  favour  of  the  main  object  of  the  testator  s 
hounty;'^  so  it  was  referred  to  the  master  again  to  settle  another 
"  scheme."      Now   let   us  recall   to   the  recollection  of  our 
readers  the  dictum  of  Lord  Coventry  in  the  reign  of  Charles  I., 
that  "  suits  in  Chancery  were  tedious  and  chargeable ;"  the 
solemn  declaration  of  the  House  of  Lords  in  the  reign  of 
George  L,  that  "  in  cases  of  charities  the  least  expensive  pro- 
ceeding should  be  adopted;"  and  the  acknowledgment  of  Lord 
Thurlow  in  1791,  that  "  applications  to  Chancery  were  very 
costly."    If  the  jurisdiction  had  been  efficient,  its  expensiveness 
would  have  made  it  undesirable;  but  to  have  a  jurisdiction  at 
once  inefficient  and  expensive,  circuitous  and  costly,  and  that 
for  the  administration  of  charities^  was  obviously  outrageous. 
No  wonder,  then,  that  in  1812  an  act  should  have  passed, 
called  Sir  Samuel  Romilly's  act,  which  sought  to  provide  some 
species  of  palliation  for  an  evil  so  gigantic.    It  was  but  a  poor 
palliation,  however;  parties  were  to  be  permitted,  in  certain 
cases,  to"  petition  the  court,  instead  of  filing  an  "information" 
or  a  "  bill."     It  was  a  little  less  formidable,  certainly,  and  not 
quite  so  expensive.    It  was  very  well  as  far  as  it  went ;  but  it 
did  not  go  very  far.    It  did  not  in  the  least  affect  the  principle 
on  which  the  court  conducted  its  jurisdiction  as  to  charities; 
it  merely  modified  its  procedure,  and  that  only  in  a  particular 
class  of  cases:  it  left  the  root  of  the  evil  untouched.     To  see 
this  more  clearly,  let  us  look  at  one  or  two  instances  in  which 
the  act  has  been  made  use  of.     In  1655  a  decree  was  made 
by   the    commissioners    of  charitable    uses  under  tlie  act  of 
Elizabeth,  which  was  reversed  next  year  by  the  Court  of 
Chancery.    The  trustees  from  that  time  downwards  continued 
to  act  in  disregard  of  the  directions  of  the  commissioners ;  and 
a  few  years  ago  a  petition  was  filed  in  Chancery,  under  Sir 
Samuel  Romilly's  act,  to  enforce  the  commissioners*  decree, 
and  generally  for  the  regulation  of  the  charity.     The  peti- 
tioners did  not  happen  to  be  aware  of  the  reversal  of  the  de- 
cree;  7ieither  were  the  trustees,  who  discovered  the  decree  of 
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reversal  among  the  papers  of  the  charity,  in  the  course  of  the 
proceedings  in  Chancery.  The  petition  was  dismissed  with 
costs,  in  consequence  of  the  mistake  into  which  both  parties 
had  fallen  ;  although  it  prayed  generally  for  the  regulation  of 
the  charity,  as  well  as  specially  for  the  enforcement  of  the 
commissioners'  decree.* 

Again,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.,  a  bishop  of  Exeter 
endowed  a  school  at  Manchester.  In  1882  a  petition  was 
presented  under  Sir  Samuel  Romilly's  act,  and  a  "  scheme 
settled "  by  ^he  Master  in  Chancery,  regulating  the  kind  of 
tuition,  the  boarders  to  be  taken,  and  other  matters  of  the 
same  character.  In  1835  an  information  was  filed  to  alter  the 
"scheme;"  Lord  Cottenham  gave  judgment  in  1840,  and  again 
the  case  was  referred  to  "  the  Master."  Then  there  was  a  pe- 
tition of  rehearing,  which  came  before  Lord  Lyndhurst,  and 
he  altered  the  decree  of  Lord  Cottenham,  the  dispute  merely 
being  as  to  the  boarders  and  such  purely  domestic  and  scho- 
lastic matters.  Again  the  case  was  referred  to  "  the  Master  ;" 
and  once  more  his  report  was,  in  1849,  altered,  the  point  this 
time  being,  whether  the  classical  and  mathematical  master 
should  be  one  and  the  same  person.f  Those  of  our  readers 
who  have  ever  had  the  pleasure  of  being  "  in  Chancery  "  will 
be  able  to  form  an  idea  of  the  enormous  expenses  which  must 
have  been  incurred  in  this  protracted  litigation ;  yet  it  was  a 
trifle  to  what  has  occurred  in  other  cases.  Lady  Hewley's 
charity  we  recollect  in  court  some  sixteen  years  ago,  and  we 
scarcely  know  if  it  be  even  yet  "  out  of  Chancery."  And  will 
any  one  deny  that  matters  such  as  we  have  mentioned  would 
not  have  been  far  better  determined,  without  any  expense  (or 
none  beyond  the  most  inconsiderable  amount,  at  all  events),  by 
a  charitable  commission,  such  as  might  have  been  issued  under 
the  act  of  Elizabeth,  directed  to  the  Bishop  of  Manchester 
and  his  chancellor,  and  some  six  or  seven  other  *'  proper  and 
discreet  persons?"  Would  they  not  have  been  far  better  able 
to  decide  as  to  tuition  and  boarders  than  "  the  Master,"  more 
especially  since  the  fun  of  the  thing  (if  there  can  be  fun  for 
any  but  lawyers  in  anything  connected  with  Chancery)  is,  that 
after  all  the  Master  would  probably  call  these  very  persons  be- 
fore him,  and  be  guided  by  their  opinion? 

In  another  case  very  similar,  the  commissioners  of  charita- 
ble uses  in  the  reign  of  Charles  I.  had  made  a  decree  as  to  the 
management  of  a  school,  and  the  chancellor  confirmed  the  de- 
cree. In  1844  a  petition  was  presented  under  Sir  Samuel 
Romilly's  act,  the  commissioners'  decree  was  set  aside,  and  a 
regular  suit  in  Chancery  ensued.     The  points  at  issue  were, 

*  In  re  Lady  Peyton's  charity  at  Isleham  :  9  Jurist,  615. 
+  Attorney  General  v.  Earl  of  Stamford  :  12  Law  Times. 
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the  admission  of  dissenters'  children,  the  rights  of  boarders,  &c. 
There  was  nothing  legal  in  the  case,  nothing  which  a  charita- 
ble commission  would  not  have  been  far  more  competent  to 
determine  than  the  Court  of  Chancery;  the  difference  was 
this,  that  the  charitable  commission  would  have  determined 
the  matter  without  any  expense  and  without  any  delay,  and 
that  in  the  Court  of  Chancery  it  was  under  litigation  six  years, 
and  at  an  immense  expense  in  the  way  of  "  costs."  So  again 
in  the  case  of  the  school  founded  at  Tiverton,  in  1599,  by 
Peter  Blundell,  Of  course,  in  the  lapse  of  ages,  alterations  in. 
the  system  of  education  became  necessary  ;  some  years  ago  an 
information  was  filed  in  Chancery,  and  it  was  referred  to  "the 
Master"  to  inquire  into  such  matters  as  these,  what  salaries 
ought  to  be  paid  to  the  schoolmasters,  whether  the  number  of 
masters  ought  to  be  increased,  whether  it  would  be  desirable 
to  apply  part  of  the  funds  in  providing  instruction  in  matters 
of  science  and  literature  and  in  modern  languages,  and  so  forth? 
Now,  without  expressing  any  very  high  opinion  of  Henry  of 
Exeter,  we  really  do  conceive  that  a  commission  addressed  to 
that  gentleman  and  his  chancellor,  and  six  or  eight  other 
"  proper  and  discreet  persons,"  would  have  resulted  in  a  de- 
termination far  more  prompt,  and  likely  to  be  at  least  as 
correct,  and  most  unquestionably  not  a  hundredth  part  so 
costly. 

The  funds  of  charitable  trusts,  then,  remained  very  much 
in  the  same  condition  after  the  passing  of  Sir  S.  Romilly's  act 
as  they  were  before ;  they  were  virtually  without  protection, 
exposed  to  plunder  and  peculation,  and  to  the  most  ruinous 
dissipation  by  protracted  law -suits.  In  1818,  when  Lord 
Brougham  had  commenced  his  restless  career,  another  act 
passed,  reciting  "  that  it  is  highly  expedient  that  inquiiy 
should  be  made,  by  commissioners  to  be  specially  appointed, 
into  the  nature,  amount,  and  application  of  the  produce  of 
estates  or  funds  devised  or  appropriated  by  pious  and  well- 
disposed  persons  for  the  education  of  the  poor."  Why  was  it 
expedient  that  commissioners  should  be  specially  appointed  ? 
The  act  of  charitable  uses  (the  act  of  Elizabeth)  was  in  full 
force;  it  had  never  been  repealed;  and  under  that  act  commis- 
sions could  be  issued  by  the  Crown  not  merely  for  inquiry ^  but 
for  remedy.  Why  was  not  that  course  resorted  to  ?  Alas,  we 
have  seen  that  the  modern  race  of  chancellors  cared  rather  more 
for  Chancery  than  for  charity.  The  real  reason  of  the  expe- 
diency of  commissioners  specially  appointed  will  be  perceived 
and  appreciated  when  it  is  remarked  that  the  commissioners 
of  charitable  uses  under  the  act  of  Elizabeth  would  deter- 
mine the  cases  they  inquired  into,  and  so  preclude  a  resort  to 
Chancery  except  on  appeal ;  and  practically  it  had  been  ex- 
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perlenced  that  their  decisions  so  far  gave  satisfaction  that  they 
seldom  produced  appeals.  And  again,  these  commissioners  were 
unpaid.  Now  under  the  act  of  1818  the  commissioners  were 
endowed,  to  the  number  of  teUf  with  salaries  of  a  thousand  a 
year,  and  8000/.  for  travelling  expenses.  Pretty  places  these 
for  political  friends !  And  what  did  they  do  for  18,000/.  a  year  ? 
Provide  suits  in  Chancery  for  their  friends  at  the  bar,  and  blue- 
books  for  their  friends  in  Parliament.  Literally  this  is  all  they 
did.  They  had  no  power  of  determination,  but  only  of  inves- 
tigation. They  could  do  nothing  by  way  of  remedy,  only  by 
way  of  inquiry.  The  utmost  they  could  do  was  to  prepare 
long  reports,  which  no  one  ever  read,  except  attorneys  who 
had  some  leisure  on  their  hands,  and  wanted  to  get  up  Chan- 
cery suits  as  profitable  speculations.  The  principle  was  most 
pernicious,  of  accumulating  772ere  materials  for  litigatio7i,  and 
providing,  moreover,  the  utmost  temptation  to  it,  by  laying 
before  hungry  practitioners  long  lists  of  cases  in  which  they 
could  pick  and  choose  profitable  investments  of  professional 
skill  and  energy.  We  pray  particular  attention  to  this  ;  for 
in  far  more  recent  measures  the  same  mischievous  principle  will 
be  detected.  In  pursuance  of  this  pernicious  policy,  we  find 
ten  years  afterwards  another  act  passed  in  18^8,  entitled  "  an 
act  for  giving  additional  facilities  in  application  to  courts  of 
equity  regarding  the  management  of  estates  or  funds  belong- 
ing to  charities;"  in  other  words,  as  expressed  with  rather 
more  candour  and  clearness  in  the  preamble,  "  an  act  to  give 
additional  facilities /or  applications  to  courts  of  equity"  in  such 
cases.  That  is  to  say,  the  scope  of  modern  legislation  on  the 
subject  is  to  throw  charities  as  much  as  possible  into  Chancery, 
£Lnd  facilitate  applications  to  the  court  respecting  them;  pre- 
cisely the  course  which  Lord  Coventry  as  long  ago  as  1629, 
and  Lord  Thurlow  as  lately  as  1791,  had  stigmatised  as  most 
mischievous  and  injurious  to  charities.  However,  under  this 
last  act  the  commissioners  were  empowered  to  report  to  the 
Attorney-General  any  cases  they  chose  in  which  there  had 
been  neglect  or  breach  of  trust,  and  he  could  forthwith  file  a 
bill  or  information  or  petition.  Practically,  therefore,  the 
commissioners  were  made  caterers  to  the  Court  of  Chancery ; 
and  these  boasted  acts  were  mere  pieces  of  political  hypocrisy, 
designed  to  increase  ministerial  patronage  and  promote  litiga- 
tion. Such  impostors  are  the  pretenders  to  popular  approval 
upon  these  great  questions  of  education  and  charity  !  There 
was  a  wise  and  salutary  measure  on  the  statute-book,  which 
would  suffice  not  merely  for  inquiry  but  remedy.  The  charla- 
tanSj  however,  cared  not  for  charities,  their  hearts  were  set  on 
salaries  and  fees ;  and  under  the  auspices  of  these  mercenary 
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commissioners,  the  funds  of  charity  were  materially  impove- 
rished by  the  expenses  of  suits  in  Chancery.  Already  Parlia- 
ment had  been  compelled  to  declare  (in  1812)  that  numbers 
of  charitable  donations  were  in  danger  of  being  lost ;  and  the 
labours  of  these  commissions  increased  the  peril.  For  who 
would  institute  suits  in  Chancery  (except  in  rare  cases)  but 
legal  practitioners  ?  and  how  many  of  them  were  likely  to  do 
so  except  with  an  eye  to  costs  ?  Whereas  before  a  domestic 
forum,  such  as  the  act  of  Elizabeth  allowed  to  be  established, 
honest  well-meaning  men  could  go,  without  peril  of  being 
ruined  by  costs,  and  state  their  complaints  and  have  a  sum- 
mary and  easy  remedy.  It  makes  one  indignant  to  think  that 
Lord  Brougham  and  others,  who  thus  betrayed  the  sacred 
cause  they  affected  to  advocate,  should  have  secured  popu- 
larity by  their  hypocrisy,  and  risen  into  fame  and  power  by 
such  false  pretences. 

Happily,  "  persons  of  the  Roman  Catholic  persuasion"  were 
exempted  from  the  operation  of  these  infamous  measures ;  we 
need  scarcely  say  from  no  favour,  but  simply  because  it  was 
supposed  in  1812  that  they  were  badly  enough  off  as  it  was, 
in  being  without  law  and  wholly  beyond  the  pale  of  the  pro- 
tection of  the  law.  Whilst  we  have  been  writing,  however,  it 
has  been  announced,  according  to  the  anticipations  we  ex- 
pressed in  a  former  article,  that  the  Government  are  about  to 
bring  in  a  measure  upon  charitable  trusts,  which  it  is  intended 
to  apply  to  all  charities.  Catholic  as  well  as  Protestant.  The 
proposed  measure,  as  far  as  we  at  present  understand  it,  ap- 
pears likely  to  resemble  the  one  of  last  session,  at  least  in  this 
respect,  that  it  will  give  the  ordinary  secular  tribunals  —  the 
county  courts  up  to  30/.,  and  the  Vice- Chancellors'  and  Mas- 
ter of  the  Rolls'  as  to  any  greater  amount — jurisdiction  to 
redress  abuses,  there  being  a  commission  for  the  administration 
of  charities.  Now  this  really  comes  very  much  to  the  same 
thing  as  the  act  of  George  III.,  to  which  we  have  already 
referred,  and  which  gave  the  new  jurisdiction  (with  additional 
facilities  for  application  to  the  Court  of  Chancery)  to  those 
very  judges,  the  Master  of  the  Rolls  and  the  Vice-Chancellors. 
What  success  attended  the  working  of  these  measures  we  have 
seen,  and  our  readers  will  appreciate ;  and  the  reason  of  the 
evil  surely  cannot  be  secret.  Powers  of  investigation  and  of 
administration,  or  powers  of  inquiry  and  of  remedy,  are  given 
CO  separate  bodies,  instead  of  being  vested  in  the  same,  and 
that  a  domestic  forum,  as  under  the  act  of  Elizabeth.  To 
enable  one  body  merely  to  inquire,  and  leave  the  parties  to 
embark  in  litigation  afterwards  before  the  ordinary  legal  tri- 
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bunals,  is  doing  nothing  but  mischief;  to  give  to  one  body, 
again,  the  power  of  administering  or  controlling  the  adminis- 
tration of  charities,  and  another  the  power  of  redressing  abuses 
—  and  that,  too,  the  very  court  which  has  for  so  many  ages 
been  denounced  as  incompetent  to  redress  them — is  really  aug- 
menting the  evil.  But  the  truth  is,  that  ministers  look  at  all 
these  questions  merely  as  questions  of  patronage;  and  lawyers 
too  often  look  upon  them  as  questions  of  profit  by  means  of 
litigation.  The  real  problem  is  to  avoid  patronage  and  litiga- 
tion ;  the  new  measure  will  augment  both.  Lord  John  Russell, 
in  the  course  of  the  speech  in  which  he  announced  his  inten- 
tions as  to  charitable  trusts,  made  a  short  statement  on  the 
subject,  which  it  is  much  to  our  purpose  to  repeat.  He  said 
the  commissions,  which  had  sat  from  1812  to  1837,  had  made 
their  reports  in  38  folio  volumes,  and  had  reported  on  nearly 
30,000  charities,  the  annual  income  of  which  was  1,209,395/. ; 
and  that  of  this  sum  the  amount  belonging  to  educational  cha- 
rities was  not  less  than  312,000Z.  He  also  went  on  to  say  that 
charities  were  often  ruined  hy  litigation;  and  by  way  of  in- 
stance, he  mentioned  an  income  of  3000/.  which  had  been 
reduced  by  litigation  in  Chancery  down  to  \5l. !  Need  we  say 
more  ?  Is  not  our  case  proved  ?  Our  case  is,  that  the  expe- 
rience of  Protestant  trusts  since  the  Reformation  proves  that 
a  secular  and  legal  administration  of  charitable  trusts  is  not  so 
good,  not  so  just,  so  efficient,  or  so  economical  as  a  domestic 
forum,  such  as  the  charitable  commissions  under  the  act  of 
Elizabeth.  With  the  inconsistency,  however,  which  results 
from  an  ignorance  or  disregard  of  sound  principle  on  the  sub- 
ject, Lord  J.  Russell  positively  proposes  to  leave  the  redress 
of  existing  abuses  to  the  Court  of  Chancery,  and  the  general 
administration  to  a  Government  commission,  controlled  by  a 
committee  of  the  Privy  Council.  It  is  easy  to  see  that  the 
scope  of  this  measure  is  centralisation,  and  that  its  fruits  will 
be  increased  litigation.  On  this,  as  on  all  other  occasions  since 
the  Revolution,  the  act  of  Elizabeth  is  consigned  to  oblivion 
as  obsolete.  No  allusion  is  made  to  it ;  it  is  simply  ignored. 
Yet  we  have  seen  that  our  greatest  lawyers  at  one  time  rejoiced 
to  co-operate  in  carrying  it  out ;  and  such  men  as  Bacon  and 
Clarendon  were  certainly  superior  to  such  as  Cottenham.  For 
ourselves,  we  are  satisfied  that  this  act  of  Elizabeth  embodies 
the  true  principles  upon  which  charitable  trusts  ought  to  be 
administered;  and  since  the  subject  is  one  which  has  a  very 
practical  bearing  upon  Catholic  interests  in  this  country  at  the 
present  moment,  we  rejoice  that  we  have  called  our  readers' 
attention  to  it,  and  at  least  done  something  towards  enabling 
them  more  thoroughly  to  appreciate  its  importance. 
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Though  Protestant  historians  have  been  not  unjustly  charged 
with  misrepresenting  the  history  of  the  Reformation  in  Ire- 
land, there  is,  it  must  be  confessed,  some  excuse  for  their 
errors  in  the  very  careless  and  conflicting  accounts  given  by 
Catholics  themselves  of  some  of  the  most  distinguished  mar- 
tyrs and  confessors  of  the  old  faith.  If  there  was  one  Catholic 
prelate  during  Elizabeth's  reign  whose  life  might  be  expected 
to  be  known  and  studied  by  Irish  Catholics,  Richard  Creagh, 
Archbishop  of  Armagh,  was  certainly  that  man.  Born  in  a 
city  pre-eminent  even  in  Ireland  for  fidelity  to  the  faith,  sprung 
from  the  middle  classes  of  the  people,  then  and  ever  since 
faithful  to  the  Church,  entering  the  sacred  ministry  at  the 
very  moment  when  Elizabeth  was  proscribing  it,  experiencing 
in  his  own  person  all  the  trials  to  which  his  successors  were 
to  be  subjected,  betrayed  by  his  own,  calumniated  by  a  false 
brother  in  the  episcopacy,  loyal  where  loyalty  was  not  due, 
imprisoned,  and  tried  by  a  tyrannical  judge,  resisting  during 
a  long  captivity  of  nearly  twenty  years  all  temptations  to 
apostacy,  and  closing  his  honoured  life  in  the  Tower  of  Lon- 
don,— he  appears  to  want  none  of  those  qualities  that  should 
endear  his  memory  to  that  Church  which  he  taught  so  faith- 
fully how  to  win  the  martyr's  crown  in  the  persecutions  then 
closing  around  her.  Yet  both  in  the  more  ancient  sketches  of 
his  life,  and  in  others  lately  published,  there  is  much  confu- 
sion and  contradiction  ;  possibly  we  may  not  be  able  to  remove 
them  altogether,  but  we  shall  at  least  give  a  more  full  and 
consistent  account  than  has  yet  been  published. 

Richard  Creagh,  more  correctly  Crevagh,  and  in  Irish 
O'Mulchreibe,  was  born  in  the  city  of  Limerick,  of  a  respect- 
able family,  probably  about  the  year  1525.  At  an  early  age 
he  was  apprenticed  by  his  parents  (Nicholas  and  Johanna 
White)  in  his  native  city,  with  many  other  respectable  young 
men,  to  a  merchant  engaged  in  the  then  lucrative  commerce 
of  spices  and  saffron,  an  article  generally  used  by  the  native 
Irish  for  dyeing  their  dress.  In  the  war  with  France  in  1546, 
he  lost  his  share  in  a  ship  captured  by  the  French,  and  valued 
at  9000  ducats.  Whether  this  loss  may  have  influenced  him 
to  think  of  another  state  of  life  is  not  stated  by  his  biogra- 
phers. According  to  some,  his  vocation  was  decided  during  a 
vo3^age  to  Spain.  His  ship  was  freighted  with  merchandise 
in  a  Spanish  port,  ready  to  weigh  anchor  for  Ireland  ;  but  he 
had  resolved  to  hear  Mass  before  he  embarked,  and  on  re- 
turning from  the  church  to  the  shore  he  saw  the  vessel  under 
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sail  clearing  the  port.  He  called  out,  but  in  vain ;  for  either 
by  a  sudden  gust  of  wind  or  by  mis-management,  she  went 
down,  and  all  on  board  perished.  From  that  moment  he  re- 
solved to  consecrate  himself  to  God,  and  immediately  com- 
menced his  ecclesiastical  studies.  This  voyage  to  Spain  is  not 
mentioned,  however,  by  his  more  trustworthy  biographer,  who 
represents  a  delicacy  of  conscience  about  the  dangers  of  the 
trade  in  which  he  was  engaged  as  having  been  the  occasion  of 
his  call  to  the  ecclesiastical  state ;  he  shuddered  at  the  indif- 
ference with  which  less  sensitive  consciences  weighed  out 
moist  saffron  to  their  customers,  and  he  used  all  possible  exer- 
tions to  avoid  that  injustice  himself  But  his  heart  was  not  in 
the  trade :  against  the  pressing  entreaties  of  his  parents  and 
friends,  who  could  see  at  that  time  nothing  but  peril  in  the 
prospects  of  an  Irish  Catholic  priest,  he  obtained  his  master's 
consent,  renounced  business,  and  after  mastering  whatever 
knowledge  of  Latin  a  city  without  a  school  could  supply,  he 
proceeded  to  Louvain,  probably  about  the  year  1551. 

After  a  distinguished  course  of  classics  and  philosophy  he 
took  out  his  degree  of  master  of  arts,  and  in  due  time  became 
bachelor  of  divinity.  He  returned  to  his  native  city,  after  an 
absence  of  seven  or  eight  years,  resolved,  as  he  tells  us,  to  dis- 
pense for  the  good  of  his  own  country  what  he  learned  ^'  at  the 
Emperor  Charles  and  other  good  men's  cost."  And  greatly 
were  then  required  the  zeal  and  intelligence  of  such  a  priest. 
Elizabeth's  first  Irish  parliament  had  just  proscribed  the 
Catholic  faith ;  the  strong  attachment  of  the  citizens  to  the 
English  crown,  and  the  general  ignorance  regarding  the  pre- 
cise nature  of  the  changes  introduced,  endangered  the  fidelity 
of  the  people.  Richard  lost  no  time,  under  the  guidance  of 
De  Lacy,  the  Catholic  bishop  of  the  see,  in  denouncing,  in 
public  and  private,  in  season  and  out  of  season,  the  oath  of 
supremacy  and  attendance  at  the  Protestant  worship.  His 
labours  were  confined  principally  to  his  native  diocese  ;  and 
whatever  time  could  be  spared  from  the  essential  duties  of  the 
mission  he  devoted  to  a  school,  in  which  he  was  aided  by 
Leverous,  the  deprived  bishop  of  Kildare.  A  very  humble 
occupation  this  may  appear  now,  but  it  was  then  felt  to  be 
the  great  duty  of  the  priest,  as  Ireland  had  none  of  those 
institutions  which  had  once  made  her  illustrious:  the  towns, 
bowed  down  by  the  spirit  of  provincial  colonists,  had  neither 
schools  nor  colleges ;  the  native  Irish  princes  were  either  too 
poor  or  too  insecure  to  establish  them ;  the  government  re- 
sisted moreover  every  such  attempt ;  and  the  hierarchy,  divided 
in  itself  and  for  the  most  part  at  the  beck  of  government,  had 
not  provided  for  the  education  of  the  people.    "  Grievously,'* 
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exclaims  our  biographer,  **  had  our  ancestors  sinned  in  this 
matter,  that  from  supine  negligence  they  left  no  provision  for 
the  education  of  youth."  Richard's  zeal  and  high  repute  for 
learning  attracted  the  attention  of  the  nuncio,  David  Wolfe, 
who  arrived  at  Limerick  in  August  1560,  charged  especially 
with  providing  for  the  vacant  sees.  He  was  at  once  destined 
for  the  see  either  of  Armagh  or  Cashel,  both  then  vacant,  and 
was  commanded,  in  virtue  of  tlie  oath  taken  by  the  bachelors 
of  divinity,  to  proceed  to  Rome.  He  expressed  a  decided 
repugnance  to  this  promotion  ;  but  in  obedience  to  his  oath, 
and  not  without  hopes  that  he  might  be  permitted  to  enter  the 
order  of  Theatines  at  Rome,  he  left  Ireland  for  that  city  in 
August  156;<J.  His  whole  travelling  charges  on  his  departure 
were  20  crowns  of  his  own,  40  from  the  nuncio,  and  1^ 
marks  from  De  Lacy,  Bishop  of  Limerick.  Arriving  in  Rome 
in  January  1563,  he  delivered  to  the  general  of  the  Jesuits 
the  letter  written  to  Cardinal  Moroni  by  the  Irish  nuncio; 
and  was  ordered  in  the  month  of  February  by  Cardinal 
Gonzaga,  who  then  held  the  place  of  Moroni,  absent  at  the- 
Council  of  Trent,  not  to  think  of  entering  any  religious  order 
until  the  Pope's  pleasure  was  known.  The  order  was  soon 
given  :  he  was  commanded,  under  pain  of  excommunication, 
to  prepare  for  consecration  as  Archbishop  of  Armagh  ;  was 
examined  on  St.  Patrick's  day  1564,  and  consecrated  by  Lome- 
lino  and  another  bishop  in  the  Pope's  chapel  the  following 
Easter.  Under  the  eye  of  Pope  Pius  IV.,  to  whom  our 
archbishop  was  specially  dear,  there  were  collected  at  that 
time  in  Rome  several  distinguished  Irish  priests,  who  had 
also  been  sent  over  by  David  Wolfe.  These  were  the  hope 
of  the  Irish  Church.  Three  of  them  had  already  taken  their 
places  in  the  Council  of  Trent  as  Irish  bishops,  and  several 
others  were  supported  in  Rome  with  their  retinue  at  the  Pope's 
special  charge.  Richard  was  placed  on  this  list  as  soon  as 
he  was  ordered  to  prepare  for  consecration  :  "  he  had  daily  meat, 
drink,  and  wine  for  himself  and  his  servants  at  the  Pope's  cost, 
paying  for  his  house-room  six  crowns  by  the  month  ;  he  had 
apparel  of  three  sorts,  of  blue  and  unwatered  chamlet,  and 
wore  the  same  in  Rome,  having  four  or  five  servants  waiting 
there  on  him  :  in  his  household  also,  and  supported  at  his  own 
expense,  were  two  or  three  poor  scholars."  These  parti- 
culars, and  many  others  too  numerous  to  be  mentioned,  were 
elicited  from  him  by  the  inquisitorial  interrogatories  in  the 
Tower  of  London.  In  the  month  of  July  \bQA  he  received 
the  Pope's  blessing,  and  set  out  on  horseback  from  Rome, 
accompanied  part  of  the  way  by  a  priest,  and  the  entire 
journey  by  an  Ulster  student.     The  fatigue  of  this  summer. 
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journey  reduced  a  constitution  not  naturally  strong ;  and  by 
the  time  of  his  arrival  at  Augsburg  he  was  attacked  by  an  ague, 
which  compelled  him  to  accept  for  a  week  the  kind  hospitality 
of  the  Cardinal  of  Augsburg.  Starting  with  restored  health, 
he  proceeded  to  Antwerp,  where  he  met  John  Clement,  tutor 
of  the  children  of  Sir  Thomas  More,  and  then  an  exile  for  the 
faith.  Prevented  from  sailing  immediately,  he  hastened  his 
steps  to  his  beloved  Louvain,  where  his  heart  was  cheered  by 
some  Irish  students,  and  where  for  the  first  time  he  appeared 
publicly  as  Archbishop  of  Armagh  since  his  departure  from 
Rome.  In  memory  of  old  times,  he  gave  a  grand  banquet  to 
the  doctors  of  the  university,  "  sitting  with  them  in  his  arch- 
bishoprick's  apparel  of  blue  chamlet,  which  he  did  not  wear 
in  any  other  place  since  he  came  from  Rome."  Embarking 
in  a  ship  bound  for  Ireland,  he  was  driven  ashore  at  Dover ; 
and  in  his  ow^n  words,  *'  being  arrived  in  England,  he  was 
unknown ;  and  at  Rochester  he  found  an  Irish  boy  begging, 
whom  he  took  with  him  to  London,  and  there  lodged  at  the 
Three  Cups  in  Broad  Street,  in  October  1564,  where  he 
tarried  past  three  days ;  and  at  his  being  in  London,  he  went 
to  Paul's  Church,  and  there  walked,  but  had  no  talk  with  any 
man ;  and  also  to  Westminster  Abbey,  to  see  the  monuments 
there ;  and  from  thence  he  went  to  Westminster  Hall,  at  the 
time  that  he  heard  Bonner  was  to  be  arraigned  there." 
Within  less  than  one  short  year,  our  fearless  primate  was 
himself  to  be  arraigned  there ;  for  though  the  abomination 
of  desolation  was  not  yet  set  up  in  Irish  churches  as  in  West- 
minster and  St.  Paul's,  the  dangers  of  the  Irish  mission  had 
considerably  increased  since  his  departure,  and  there  were 
especially  for  him  difficulties  trying  at  any  time  in  the  circum- 
stances  of  that  diocese  to  which  he  had  been  appointed. 

Nearly  the  whole  archdiocese  was  at  this  period  under  the 
absolute  control  of  John  O'Neil,  a  prince  of  great  energy  and 
not  a  few  noble  qualities,  but  who  though  never  faithless  to 
the  Catholic  Church,  regarded  it  as  it  has  been  too  often 
regarded,  as  an  acolyte  of  the  civil  power.  He  wished  to  have 
the  vacant  see  of  Down  for  his  brother,  a  young  man  without 
learning,  only  twenty-three  years  of  age,  and  he  had  sent  to 
Jlome  for  the  purpose.  But  the  primate,  it  was  known,  would 
not  consent  to  that  nomination.  Moreover,  Terence  Daniel, 
;dean  of  Armagh,  a  court-favourite  during  the  reign  of  Edward 
fVl.,  and  one  of  those  pliant  ecclesiastics  with  whom  some  of 
the  high  places  in  the  Church  were  cursed  at  that  period,  was 
btrongly  recommended  to  the  Pope  by  O'Neil  for  the  arch- 
ibishopric.  Here  was  what  may  be  called  the  Catholic  party 
>pposed  to  the  new  primate.     Elizabeth  had  moreover  ap- 
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pointed  Loftus,  an  English  Protestant,  to  the  see.    The  canons 
had  no  part  in  this  nomination;  for  though,  to  conciliate  them, 
she  violated  a  statute  just  passed  by  the  Irish  parliament,  and 
had  issued  a  conge  d'elire,  the  dean  either  could  not  or  would 
not  assemble  them,  so  indignant  were  they  at  the  intrusion  of 
a  heretic  into  St.  Patrick's  chair.     Loftus,  however,  after  a 
considerable  delay,  was  consecrated  in  March  1563,  and  by 
the   aid  of  English  troops  held  his  position  for  some  time  in 
the  Louth  or  English  portion  of  the  diocese.     To  the  difficul- 
ties arising  from  these  two  parties  must  be  added  the  primate's 
utter  ignorance  of  the  archdiocese :  he  had  never  seen  any 
of  the  Ulster  clergy,  except  a  few  bishops  in  the  English  pale 
in  Queen  Mary's  time  :  though  not  ignorant  of  Irish  (of  which 
he  has  left  a  grammar)  he  describes  the  Ulster  Irish  in  the 
colours  in  which  they  were  then  commonly  drawn  by  the  Anglo- 
Irish  of  the  pale — as  rebels,  and  riotous  and  barbarous ;  for 
from  his  youth  upwards,  in  the  loyal  city  of  Limerick,  "his 
poor  power  was  (as  he  thought)  always  bent  for  to  serve  the 
crown  of  England,  as  of  nature  and  duty  he  was  bound,  know- 
ing, and  also  declaring  in   divers  places,  the  joyful  life  that 
Irishmen  have  under  England."     Not  deterred  by  the  difficul- 
ties that  threatened  him,  he  resolved,  if  he  were  received  by 
the  chapter,  to  inculcate  these  principles,  to  induce  O'Neil  and 
the  other  chieftains  to  found  colleges  and  schools,  and  he  even 
dreamed  of  the  possibility  of  founding  an  Irish  university  with 
the  co-operation  of  the  Crown — a  project  visionary  indeed  at 
that  time,  when  even  in  the  nineteenth  century,  with  the  heavy 
debt  of  justice  due  after  three  centuries  of  persecution,  and 
with  the  praise  of  enlightenment  and  education  on  every  lip, 
government  still  refuses  to  Catholic  Ireland  a  university  with 
which  her  prelates  can  conscientiously  co-operate.     If  he  were 
rejected  by  the  chapter,  his  course  was  also  fixed :  when  com- 
manded to  accept  the  archbishopric,  he  had  extorted  from  the 
Pope  a  promise  to  be  allowed  to  resign  it  wlien  "it  was  good;" 
and  he  would  at  once  return  to  Louvain,  and  according  to  his  first 
and  still  cherished  intention,  enter  a  religious  order.  Providence 
had,  however,  for  the  present  marked  a  different  fate  for  him. 
Immediately  after  his  arrival  in  Ireland,  in  the  winter  of  1564, 
when  in  the  act  of  celebrating  Mass  in  a  monastery  in  his  own 
province  (diocese),  not  far  from  the  place  where  he  had  landed, 
he  was  betrayed  and  arrested  by  the  garrison  of  a  neighbouring 
castle  and  brought  before  the  warder.     He  told  his  rank  and 
his  object  in  coming  over ;  and,  at  the  instigation  of  the  war- 
der's brother,  a  man  infected  with  the  heresy  of  the  time,  and 
fully  aware  also  of  the  value  of  the  political  prize  which  had 
fallen  into  his  hands,  he  was  kept  a  close  prisoner  and  sent 
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over  in  chains  to  London.      On  the  22d    of  February,  the 
feast  of  the  Cbair  of  St.  Peter,  he  was  interrogated  by  Sir 
William  Cecil  in  Westminster  Hall  on  many  subjects,  most 
of  which  we  have  stated  in   the  preceding  pages  ;   and  was 
thence  publicly  conducted  in  derisive   triumph  through  the 
streets  of  London  to  the  Tower,  where  he  was  shut  up  in 
a  dark  cell,  and  left  under  the  impression  that  he  should  soon 
seal  his  faith  with  his  blood.     During  the  first  three  days  of 
his  imprisonment,  as  he  afterwards  confessed  to  his  friends, 
his  fear  and  agitation  were  so  great  that  he  thought  he  should 
have  died,  and  the  only  prayers  that  he  could  find  heart  to 
repeat  were  such  portions  as  he  remembered  of  the  office  for 
the  dead.     But  on  Sunday,  the  third  day  after  his  imprison- 
ment, having  repeated  from  memory  part  of  the  prayers  of  the 
Mass,  he  found  his  calm  and  courage  suddenly  restored.     He 
was  removed  to  a  more  lightsome  cell ;  and  looked  forward, 
not  without  fear,  but  with  more  composure,  to  St.  Patrick's 
day,  on  which  he  was  again  to  be  examined.     His  examination 
before  the  Recorder  of  London  on  that  day  is  still  extant,  and 
contains  a  modest  and  manly  account  of  himself.     For  four 
days  still  he  was  left  in  utter  ignorance  of  the  impression  pro- 
duced by  his  answers ;  but  was  then  at  last  informed  by  the 
warder  of  the  Tower,  that  his  fate  was  under  consideration, 
but  that,  in  the  mean  time,  it  was  entirely  in  his  own  hands ; 
for  if  he  consented  to  ask  from  the  queen  the  archbishopric 
of  Armagh,  he  would  most  probably  obtain  it :  the  ofier  was 
repeated  at  different  times   and  by  several  persons,  but  his 
invariable  answer  was,  that  his  faith  was  dearer  to  him  than  his 
life.     In  the  fifth  week  of  his  captivity,  within  the  octave  of 
Easter,  the  thought  of  escape  for  the  first  time  flashed  across 
his  mind.     In  the  bright  spring  morning  a  little  bird,  the 
companion  of  his  captivity,  escaped  from  its  cage,  and  extend- 
ing its  little  wings  and  flitting  about  the  prison,  filled  his  ima- 
gination with  projects  of  liberty.     The  thought  occupied  him 
all  day,  and  when  night  came,  he  dreamed  that  he  was  once 
more  free  and  engaged  in  his  sacred  duties.     Still,  during  the 
next  day  the  importunate  suggestion  haunted  him ;  and  still 
again  the  following  night  in  his  dreams  he  recognised  the  faces 
of  many  of  those  to  whom  on  Easter  Monday  he  had  applied 
some  of  the  indulgences  granted  to  him  by  the  Pope  :  they 
were  beckoning  the  way,  and  escorting  him  safe  from  prison. 
At  daybreak,  when  dispelling  from  his  mind  the  illusions  of 
the  night,  and  collecting  himself  for  reading  the  divine  office, 
the  thought  of  escape  became  so  fixed  in  his  soul,  that  believ- 
ing it  must  have  come  from  God,  and  oflTering  up  a  fervent 
prayer  for  strength  to  do  His  will,  he  examined  and  found  that 
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the  doors  near  him  were  easily  passable ;  after  a  moment's 
hesitation  and  prayer  he  packed  up  a  bundle  under  his  arm, 
and  sallying  forth,  passed  five  gates  unmolested,  but  at  the 
sixth  was  challenged  for  the  watch-word,  *'  whether  he  had 
the  butts"  {iium  scopos  haheret).  He  could  say  nothing ;  but 
one  of  the  wards  answered  jocosely',  "  Don't  you  see  he  has 
his  coat  under  his  arm  for  butts  ?"  Pressed  to  account  for 
himself,  he  stated  that  he  was  the  servant  of  a  great  man,  a 
prisoner  not  in  close  confinement;*  an  explanation  which, 
after  considerable  threatenings,  satisfied  the  wards,  who  allowed 
him  to  pass.  For  three  days  he  wandered  about  the  streets  of 
London:  300  ducats  were  offered  for  his  capture:  he  heard 
people  talking  of  the  bishop  who  had  escaped,  and  whom  they 
described  (mistaking  his  name  Crey)  as  having  a  grey  beard ; 
an  error  which  might  expose  him  to  suspicion,  as  his  own  beard 
and  hair  were  white :  he  was  challenged  by  his  pursuers,  but 
answered  them  in  French ;  and  after  many  dangers  he  got 
safely  on  board  a  vessel  of  which  the  captain  was  a  Catholic. 
Before  they  weighed  anchor  the  sailors  were  all  sworn  as  to 
their  knowledge  of  the  fugitive  grey  bishop ;  but  as  he  was 
young  and  spoke  French,  no  suspicion  fell  on  him,  and  the 
vessel  cleared  safely  out  of  port.  Most  of  this  account  was 
committed  to  writing  by  himself  and  handed  to  a  Jesuit  in 
Louvain,  who  had  known  him  before  his  departure  for  Ireland. 
His  appearance  had  been  then  majestic  and  commanding ;  but 
now,  chastened  and  purified  by  suffering,  it  breathed  an  air  of 
heaven,  and  captivated  the  hearts  of  all  who  approached  him. 
As  soon  as  his  capture  became  known,  prayers  had  been  offered 
up  in  all  the  Jesuit  houses  for  his  liberation ;  though  some 
doubted  whether  it  might  not  be  better  that,  as  More  and 
Fisher  had  taught  the  English  how  to  die  for  the  faith,  the 
primate  of  Ireland  should  lead  her  sons  to  victory  in  his  blood. 
Letters  of  congratulation  on  his  escape  came  to  him  from  many 
friends,  and  among  others  from  Goldvvell,  deprived  bishop  of 
St.  Asaph,  then  residing  at  Milan,  whom  he  had  known  and 
admired  at  Rome  : 

Milan,  June  20,  1565. 
Most  illustrious  and  revered  Lord, 

As  I  was  deeply  afflicted  when  I  heard  that  your  Grace  was 
treacherously  taken  and  carried  to  the  Tower  of  London,  so  was  my 
joy  without  measure  when  I  heard  that  you  escaped,  as  it  seems  by 
a  miracle,  to  Louvain,  where  you  are  now  residing  with  our  good  friend 
Michael,  who  I  doubt  not  was  as  much  rejoiced  at  your  arrival  as  I 
was  at  your  escape.      You  would  confer  an  exceeding  great  favour 

*  Who  the  person  alluded  to  is,  we  do  not  know.     Tlie  Earl  of  Desmond  was 
.in  London  a  prisoner  at  this  time.     He  was  taken  at  Affane  in  February  lo()5. 
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on  me  by  writing  to  me  a  particular  account  of  your  escape ;  for 
when  I  first  heard  it,  the  thing  appeared  so  incredible  to  me  that  it 
appeared  like  the  vision  of  St.  Peter,  when  the  angel  led  him  forth 
from  prison.  However  it  happened,  glory  be  to  God  for  having  had 
care  of  His  servant ;  to  His  divine  care  I  commend  your  Grace,  and 
myself  to  your  prayers.  As  it  is  said  here  that  an  English  Jesuit 
accompanied  you  to  Ireland,  there  are  some  here  most  anxious  to 
know  what  has  become  of  him.  There  is  a  very  respectable  Irish 
Jesuit  living  here  called  Maurice,  who  was  overjoyed  when  he  heard 
of  your  escape.  Present  my  respects  to  your  host  Michael. 
Your  Grace's  unworthy  brother  and  servant, 

Thomas  Bishop  of  St.  Asaph. 

Our  primate  bad  escaped  from  prison  at  Easter  1565,  on 
tbe  first  anniversary  of  his  consecration.  His  stay  at  Louvain 
could  not  be  long,  for  he  thence  proceeded  to  Spain  ;  and  being 
in  doubt  whether  he  should  not  be  commanded  to  return  to 
Ireland,  he  wrote  from  Spain  letters  to  Lord  Robert  (Leicester) 
through  the  Spanish  ambassador  in  London,  to  know  whether 
the  queen  would  allow  him  to  fill  the  see  of  Armagh,  on 
condition  of  loyalty  to  her  throne.  Before,  however,  any 
answer  was  received  to  this  letter,  he  was  ordered  by  the  Pope 
to  sail  for  Ireland  ;  and  in  the  month  of  August  1566  had  an 
interview  with  John  O'Neil,  in  an  island  near  Clondarell,  in 
the  county  of  Armagh.  The  newly-appointed  bishop  of  Down, 
not  the  brother  of  John  O'Neil  (as  Mr.  Shirley  supposes),  but 
the  unfortunate  Myler  MacGrath,  who  had  obtained  that 
see  from  the  Pope,  appears  to  have  managed  this  interview, 
and  was  present  at  it,  with  another  of  the  most  powerful  of 
the  O'Neils,  Turlough  Leinnough.  O'Neil,  who  had  received 
a  letter  from  the  Pope,  promised  his  protection  to  the  primate  ; 
but  being  then  ready  to  make  an  attack  on  the  garrison  of 
Carrickfergus,  he  requested  him  to  write  a  letter  to  the  friars 
in  the  convent  of  that  place  to  retire,  as  they  would  certainly 
be  plundered.  After  that  journey,  on  the  following  Sunday, 
O'Neil,  Turlough  Leinnough,  and  Hugh  O'Donnell,  assisted 
at  Mass  in  the  cathedral  of  Armagh ;  three  men  who,  if  united, 
might  have  defied  the  power  of  Elizabeth  in  the  north.  The 
primate  preached  to  them,  but  he  might  as  well  attempt  to 
chain  the  waves  as  combine  in  firm  friendship  the  O'Neils  and 
O'Donnells.  For  in  the  next  month  a  strong  English  army 
having  rtiarched  from  Dublin,  O'Neil  apprehending  that  they 
might  fortify  themselves  in  Armagh,  as  they  had  already  done 
in  the  church  of  St.  Columba  at  Derry,  took  the  desperate 
resolution,  contrary  to  the  primate's  earnest  entreaties,  to 
destroy  the  church  and  the  whole  town :  he  left  them  a  heap 
of  smoking  ruins.     The  protestant  primate  Loftus  was  at  this 
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time  safe  in  his  lodgings  in  London,  earnestly  suing  to  get 
some  other  bishopric,  as  he  received  no  money  from  Armagh, 
Turlough  Leinnough  proved  true  to  the  cause,  and  shewed 
himself  in  such  force  at  his  castle,  that  the  English  passed  on 
to  Tyrconnell,  and  restored  the  traitor  Calvagh  O'Donnell, 
who  had  first  established  them  in  Derry.  But  on  his  suddenly 
dropping  dead  from  his  horse  in  the  middle  of  his  army,  Oc- 
tober 26,  1566,  Hugh  O'Donnell  succeeded  to  the  chieftaincy, 
and,  urged  on  by  hereditary  enmity,  headed  an  expedition  not 
long  after  into  O'Neil's  territory.  Well  might  the  primate, 
in  the  ruins  of  his  cathedral,  despair  of  saving  his  wayward 
children.  On  Christmas  day,  1566,  with  hopes  no  doubt  of 
peace  and  good-will,  he  penned  the  "following  letter  to  Sir 
Henry  Sidney,  the  Lord  Deputy  : 

Right  honourable  Lord, 

At  our  being  in  Spain,  doubting  whether  the  Pope's  Holiness 
should  command  us  to  come  back  again  to  Ireland,  we  have  written 
letters  to  my  Lord  Robert,  shewing  that  if  we  should  be  by  the  said 
Holiness  commanded  to  come  thither,  we  should  have  none  other 
thing  to  do  but  what  our  Lord  and  Master  Christ  has  commanded, 
"  Give  Caesar  his  own,  and  to  God  His  own."  The  aforesaid  our 
simple  letters,  as  we  think,  the  King  of  Spain  (because  we  were  his 
father's  scholar  at  Louvain  the  space  of  seven  or  eight  years)  has 
directed  unto  his  ambassador  in  England,  willing  him  to  know  whe- 
ther the  queen's  majesty  should  be  content  that  w^e  should  fulfil  the 
office  that  we  should  be  bound  to  concerning  the  archbishopric  of 
Armagh.  Soon  after  we  have  received,  without  our  own  procure- 
ment, from  Rome  such  letters  as  were  necessary  for  the  aforesaid 
archbishopric,  whereby  we  were  bound  by  our  Catholic  religion  to 
come  to  Ireland  :  wherein  being  before  the  Lord  O'Neil's  going  to 
Tyrconnell,  we  desired  him  (according  to  the  above-mentioned  letters 
directed  to  Lord  Robert)  to  provide  Tor  all  possible  means  whereby 
he  might  be  at  accord  with  the  queen's  majesty  and  your  lord- 
ship ;  but  he  was  then  so  busy  about  his  affairs,  that  he  took  not  heed 
thereto :  and  now,  before  we  should  earnestly  speak  thereof  unto 
him,  we  thought  but  to  know  of  your  lordship's  will  ;  and  what  you 
shall  will  us  to  do  therein,  we  shall  by  God's  leave  do  tlie  best  we 
can.  Tlie  said  Lord  O'Neil,  for  safeguard  of  his  country,  has  burned 
the  cathedral  church  and  the  whole  town  of  Armagh,  although  we 
have  earnestly  chided  with  him  before  and  after  he  did  the  same  ; 
but  he  alleged  such  hurts,  as  were  before  done  to  his  cpuntry  by 
means  of  that  place.  If  it  be  your  lordship's  pleasure,  you  will  not 
disdain  to  write  to  us:  first,  whether  you  will  have  us  speak  con- 
cerning any  peace  with  the  said  Lord  O'Neil,  and  how  ;  secondly,  if 
that  peace  should  be  or  not,  whether  it  should  please  your  lordship 
that  we  should  have  our  old  service  in  our  churches,  and  suffer  our 
said  churches  to  be  up  for  that  use,  so  that  the  said  Lord  O'Neil 
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should  destroy  no  more  churches,  and  perhaps  should  help  to  restore 
such  as  by  his  procurement  were  destroyed ;  finally,  whether  your  lord- 
ship has  heard  any  thing  concerning  our  letters  sent  by  the  King  of 
Spain  to  his  ambassador  and  to  my  Lord  Robert :  so  we  commend 
your  Lordship  unto  Almighty  God.  From  Dunavally  (near  Charle- 
mont)  this  instant  Christmas. 

By  your  lordship  to  command  in  what  we  can  lawfully  execute, 

Richard,  Archie.  Ardmagh. 

No  written  answer  was  given  to  this  letter;  we  "have 
given  forth  speech  of  his  extirpation  by  war,"  was  the  only 
reply :  extirpation  (that  household  word  of  Irish  Government) 
or  apostacy;  apostacy  to  a  Church  such  as  the  Established 
Church  then  was,  —  without  preaching,  without  liturgy,  com- 
posed at  most  of  a  half-dozen  of  prelates,  the  head  of  whom, 
the  leading  spirit  of  the  Irish  reformers,  Loftus  of  Armagh, 
was  at  this  moment  dunning  the  ministry  from  his  safe  lodg- 
ings in  Southwark,  London,  for  promotion  to  a  richer  see. 
Extirpation  was  the  word  ;  though  then  and  afterwards  govern- 
ment indignantly  protested,  and  poor  Thomas  Moore  has 
written,  that  they  never  persecuted  for  religion  until  the  close 
of  Elizabeth's  reign!  To  add  to  the  primate's  difficulties, 
O'Neil  having  in  the  course  of  the  winter  of  1566  or  early  in 
spring  1567  marched  to  repel  an  invasion  of  his  territory  by 
Hugh  O'Donnell,  hanged  a  priest ;  and  on  his  return  came  to 
Armagh  to  ask  absolution,  which  the  primate  could  not  give, 
as  the  crime  was  reserved  to  the  Pope.  Nevertheless,  the  un- 
happy prince  appears  to  have  had  still  the  staunch  old  Catholic 
heart ;  for  when  coming  again  to  Armagh  to  bury  his  brother, 
he  assured  the  primate  "  that  he  should  be  well  used,  and 
should  have  his  church  as  honourably  as  any  archbishop  ever 
had ;"  a  promise,  however,  which  he  was  not  able  to  fulfil. 
For  his  gallant  contest  against  England  was  now  drawing  to  a 
close.  This  war  had  cost  her  nearly  200,000/. ;  but  his  own 
countrymen  and  treachery  rid  her  of  an  enemy  who  had  so 
long  made  the  establishment  of  an  Anglican  Church  very 
doubtful.  In  an  invasion  of  the  territory  of  O'Donnell,  his 
whole  army  was  almost  annihilated  a  few  miles  from  Letter- 
kenny  on  the  8th  of  May ;  and  himself,  after  escaping  with 
difficulty,  was  treacherously  murdered  in  June  at  a  banquet 
by  the  Scots,  whom  he  had  invited  over  to  his  assistance.  His 
body  was  wrapped  up  in  a  sheet  and  thrown  into  a  neighbour- 
ing church,  and  his  head  was  carried  to  Dublin  and  spiked  on 
the  castle. 

A  week  before  this  defeat  on  the  8th  of  May,  the  pri- 
mate was  in  the  hands  of  his  enemies.  He  was  taken  in 
Connaught  on  the  30th  of  April,  1567,  by  one  O'Shangnessy, 
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who  received  for  the  deed  a  special  letter  of  thanks  from  Eli- 
zabeth. Tradition  pointed  out  the  spot  (though  now  un- 
known) where  the  primate  was  taken,  and  it  was  believed  that 
on  it,  as  well  as  on  the  family  of  the  captor,  a  curse  descended. 
Himself  was  smitten  with  paralysis;  and  the  whole  of  his  nu- 
merous family,  with  the  exception  of  one  young  brother,  for 
whom  the  primate  prayed,  were  cut  off  speedily  and  childless. 
Why  the  primate  had  retired  to  Connaught  is  not  explained 
by  any  of  his  biographers.  His  remonstrances  against  O'Neil's 
proceedings,  especially  the  usurpations  of  Church  property, 
led,  it  is  said,  to  an  open  rupture  between  them,  which  was 
embittered  by  the  treachery  of  the  Bishop  of  Clogher*  (or 
rather  of  Down)  Myler  MacGrath.  Having  forged  a  letter  pur- 
porting to  be  from  the  primate,  in  which  many  uncanonical 
measures  were  recommended,  Myler  forwarded  it  to  the  Pope ; 
but  the  fraud  was  detected  and  denounced ;  and  on  the  30th  of 
May,  1567,  the  calumniator  came  into  Drogheda,  made  his  sub- 
mission to  the  Lord  Deputy,  and  lived  a  pluralist  prelate  of 
the  Established  Church  until  the  year  \Q22  ;  a  very  portent, 
a  leviathan  of  church-patronage,  and  an  impersonation  of  the 
sordid  and  unprincipled  system  which  he  abetted.  The  ma- 
chinations of  this  apostate,  or  possibly  despair  of  being  able 
to  control  the  ungovernable  temper  of  O'Neil,  may  have  com- 
pelled the  primate  to  retire  from  his  archdiocese  to  the  pro- 
vince in  which  he  was  captured.  There  was  joy  in  London 
for  that  capture.  On  the  6th  of  July  the  queen  wrote  a 
letter  to  Sir  Henry  Sidney,  in  which  she  expresses  her  joy  at 
the  submission  of  the  apostate  Myler ;  hopes  that  such  other 
bishops  as  "  it  may  not  be  found  meet  {i.e.  possible)  to  expel, 
be  induced''  in  like  manner  to  accept  their  bishoprics  from  her ; 
but  orders  that  after  strict  inquiry  had  been  made  as  to  the 
manner  and  abettors  of  his  escape  from  the  Tower  of  London, 
the  captive  primate  should  at  once  be  indicted,  and  receive  that 
which  in  justice  he  hath  deserved,  for  example's  sake,  unless 
there  be  some  good  reasons  to  the  contrary.  Whether  such 
reasons  occurred  to  the  Irish  governors,  or  what  they  were, 
does  not  appear.  But  tried  the  primate  must  be.  All  doubts 
on  the  subject  were  removed  by  another  letter  from  the  queen 
a  fortnight  later,  July  22,  which  recommended,  as  the  more 
politic  course,  that  he  should  be  tried  in  Ireland  as  a  greater 
terror  to  missioners  from  Rome  ;  but  that  if  there  was  any  doubt 
of  a  conviction  by  an  Irish  jury,  he  should  be  forthwith  sent 
over  to  England.     How  similar  are  the  instincts  of  tyranny  in 

*  He  is  called  by  David  Rothe,  Bishop  of  Clogher,  though  Myler  was  not 
Queen's  Bishop  of  Clogher  until  1570  ;  but  there  is  no  record  of  the  apostacy  of 
any  other  Bishop  of  Clogher  except  him. 
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every  age,  and  how  uniform  the  dealings  of  British  justice  ta 
Ireland!  In  obedience  to  the  orders  from  London,  he  was 
tried  in  Dublin,  on  an  indictment  for  violating  the  statutes  of 
the  realm,  and  for  his  escape  from  the  Tower,  He  conducted 
his  own  defence  ;  challenged  some  of  the  jurors  peremptorily, 
and  others  for  cause ;  admitted  that  he  was  a  Catholic  primate, 
and  that  he  had  performed  his  episcopal  functions,  but  denied 
that  he  thereby  violated  any  law  or  statute  of  Ireland.  As  for 
his  escape  from  the  Tower,  he  had  merely  obeyed  the  law  of 
nature  in  providing,  as  best  he  could,  without  injury  to  any 
man,  for  his  own  liberty  and  life.  To  him  their  sentence  was 
a  matter  not  of  great  concern  ;  he  had  learned  in  his  long  suf- 
ferings to  look  forward  with  calm  resignation  to  the  death  of 
his  body ;  let  them  take  heed  that  they  brought  not  down  the 
curse  of  innocent  blood  on  their  souls.  The  judge  charged,  as 
became  an  Irish  court  judge  in  Elizabeth's  reign ;  but  some  of 
the  jury  had  consciences.  For  several  days  [per  plures  dies) 
they  were  locked  up  in  their  chamber,  without  any  sustenance 
but  bread  and  water.  The  foreman,  though  labouring  under 
dysentery,  flourished  on  his  ungenial  diet,  and  had  at  length 
the  satisfaction  of  bringing  in  a  verdict  of  acquittal.  He  and 
his  fellows  were  at  once  imprisoned  and  fined :  nor  did  their 
verdict  unbar  the  dungeon  for  the  primate.  He  was  re- 
manded to  prison.  But  early  in  winter  he  escaped*  once  more 
from  the  Castle  of  Dublin,  accompanied  by  his  guard  ;  the 
good  and  loyal  subjects  of  the  pale  were  immediately  in  pursuit, 
stimulated  by  the  great  reward  of  £40  for  his  apprehension. 
The  retainers  of  Gerald  Earl  of  Kildare,  the  same  Gerald  who 
when  an  infant  had  been  saved  in  the  arms  of  a  now  deprived 
Catholic  bishop,  were  mustered  under  the  command  of  Myler 
Hussey,  gentleman,  and  at  imminent  peril  to  their  lives 
*'  made  earnest  pursuit  after  the  fugitive  Creagh  by  sundry 
ways  with  numbers  of  people."  But  the  search  was  unavailing; 
the  primate  could  not  be  found  unless  Hussey  swore  that  he 
would  not  deliver  him  up,  until  the  Earl  of  Kildare  and  the 
Lord  Deputy  had  pledged  their  honour  that  they  would  obtain 
a  pardon  of  life  from  the  queen.  Whether  this  was  a  plan 
laid  by  the  said  Myler  Hussey  to  secure  the  primate's  life  at 
least  from  more  unscrupulous  pursuers,  or  whether  the  Earl 
of  Kildare  and  his  loyal  Anglo-Irish  of  the  pale  were  really 
zealous  for  the  capture  of  the  primate,  we  leave  the  reader 
to  determine ;  for  our  own  parts,  we  hope,  and  for  the  honour 
of  Earl  Gerald  we  are  inclined  to  believe,  that  the  former  was 

*  David  Rothe,  ia  his  Analecta  Sacra,  represents  this  escape  as  before  the 
trial,  but  the  documents  published  by  Shirley  {^Original  Letters)  make  it  more 
probable  that  it  was  after. 
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the  case.  Priest-hunting  was  not  a  sport  of  the  Geraldines. 
The  facts  are,  that  the  primate  was  taken  by  Earl  Gerald's 
retainers  under  the  circumstances  described ;  and  that  on  the 
S2d  of  December,  1567,  MylerHussey,  in  a  memorial  presented 
to  the  queen,  renounced  the  reward  of  £40,  stated  his  own 
well-known  services  to  her  majesty,  represented  the  certain 
loss  of  his  own  character  for  ever  if  his  promise  was  not  made 
good,  and  begged  her  to  save  his  oath  and  credit  by  granting 
the  pardon  of  life.  The  prayer  was  granted.  But  the  venerable 
confessor  of  tlie  faith  was  no  more  to  raise  an  unchained  hand 
over  his  beloved  flock ;  no  more  to  still  by  his  sweet  and 
majestic  presence  the  surging  discord  of  the  northern  clans; 
no  more  to  dream  of  schools  and  colleges  for  Ireland,  and  of 
the  old  service  in  her  churches,  or  of  the  rewards  due  to  the 
ever  loyal  Catholic  Anglo-Irish.  The  gates  of  the  Tower 
were  to  close  on  him  for  ever.  In  London,  the  centre  of 
intrigues  which  then  as  now  convulsed  half  Europe  with  re- 
belHon,  he  could  hear  laudations  of  that  blustering  and  hypo- 
critical philanthropy  which  would  heal  the  miseries  of  all  other 
countries,  while  an  injustice  like  the  Established  Church,  which 
no  absolute  government  ever  tolerated  for  half  a  century,  was 
forced  at  the  bayonet's  point  upon  Ireland.  But  he  taught  the 
Irish  clergy  of  the  day  the  lesson  then  so  necessary  for  them, 
how  to  suifer  for  the  faith  without  the  eclat  of  martyrdom. 
From  the  Castle  of  Dublin,  and  even  from  the  Tower,  he  still 
acted  as  primate.  He  had  trusty  agents  and  friends  who  were 
able  to  elude  detection  by  the  gaolers,  and  sent  many  written 
orders  to  delegates  duly  appointed.  Primate  he  had  been  at 
the  altar  of  St.  Patrick  in  Armagh,  with  the  free  Ulster  chief- 
tains bowing  to  his  crosier  ;  and  primate  he  remained  in  the 
Tower  of  London,  during  eighteen  years'  imprisonment,  to  the 
day  of  his  death.  Of  his  life  during  that  period  many  par- 
ticulars are  not  preserved.  Attempts  were  again  made  to  win 
him  over  to  apostacy  :  the  same  Myler  Mac  Grath  who  had 
calumniated  him  to  the  Pope,  and  sown  dissension  between 
him  and  O'Neil,  visited  him  at  the  Tower,  and  exhibiting  the 
royal  parchment  by  which  he  held  his  apostate  honours,  assured 
him  that  the  same  favour  awaited  him  if  he  would  acknow- 
ledge the  queen's  supremacy.  But  happier  in  his  chains  and 
in  fidelity  to  his  God  than  the  poor  fallen  tempter,  he  spurned 
the  proposal,  and  earnestly  admonished  him  to  repent  while 
there  was  time.  Hopton,  lieutenant  of  the  Tower,  at  one 
time  received  orders  to  make  the  primate  and  other  Catholics 
assist  at  Protestant  service  in  the  Tower  chapel.  The  primate 
firmly  refused  :  they  might  take  him  to  the  gallows ;  he  would 
not  go  to  the  Protestant  service :  he  was  forcibly  bound  in  a 
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chair  and  carried  into  the  chapel ;  but  when  the  minister  began 
to  denounce  the  Catholic  faith,  the  primate  interrupted  him, 
and  would  not  desist  from  loudly  protesting,  until  he  was 
dragged  out  of  the  chapel,  still  admonishing,  as  he  departed,his 
Catholic  fellow-prisoners  to  close  their  ears  against  the  heresy. 
Of  these  prisoners,  many,  as  it  is  well  known,  were  Catholic 
priests ;  and  with  them,  whenever  the  prison  discipline  gave 
them  any  liberty,  he  contrived  to  make  useful  the  knowledge 
which  he  had  acquired  during  his  eight  years  at  Louvain,  and 
his  year  and  a  half  at  Rome.  He  held  theological  conferences, 
at  which  himself  presided ;  and  from  these  conferences  were 
secretly  issued  many  decisions  on  the  questions  which  then 
distracted  the  wavering  English  Catholics,  regarding  the  oath 
of  allegiance  and  attendance  at  Protestant  worship.  These 
decisions  had  their  best  confirmation  by  his  own  example.  But 
if  government  could  not  chill  the  faith  of  the  Irish  by  sending 
over  to  them  an  apostate  primate,  it  would  be  politic  if  his 
character  could  be  destroyed  in  some  other  way.  He  was 
charged  by  Vanright,  one  of  the  officers  of  the  Tower,  with 
having  committed  rape  on  his  daughter.  On  this  charge  he 
was  arraigned  before  a  jury  ;  but  so  clearly  did  he  expose  the 
inconsistency  of  the  evidence,  and  such  an  impression  had  he 
made  on  the  mind  of  the  young  woman,  that  she  not  only 
publicly  acquitted  him  of  the  charge,  but  bore  cordial  testi- 
mony to  his  singular  modesty,  and  left  the  whole  blame  of  this 
trial  on  the  machinations  of  her  father.  It  would  be  delightful 
if  we  had  a  diary  of  his  prison  life.  That  it  was  borne  as 
became  the  successor  of  St.  Patrick,  we  may  infer  from  the 
affection  and  veneration  with  which  all  his  acquaintances  and 
biographers  speak  of  him,  and  from  his  own  favourite  maxim, 
PaupertaSj  angustia,  et  calamitas  sorores  honcB  mentis  esse  per- 
hibentur.  But  we  must  close  this  sketch.  About  a  year  after 
he  was  last  taken  prisoner,  the  hapless  Mary  Queen  of  Scots 
crossed  the  Solway  Frith  to  England,  and  about  the  same 
period  after  his  death  she  followed  him  to  the  tomb  :  the 
spiritual  head  of  Ireland  and  the  crowned  of  Scotland,  faithful 
to  death  to  the  Catholic  creed.  All  Catholic  accounts  agree 
in  stating  that  he  met  that  violent  death  which  Elizabeth 
would  willingly  have  inflicted  on  Mary,  if  the  instruments 
would  take  the  hint — death  by  poison.  On  the  eve  of  the 
16th  of  October,  1585,  he  was  suddenly  taken  ill  with  a 
violent  pain  in  the  stomach ;  his  throat  swelled,  and  other 
indications  of  poison  were  detected  by  a  Catholic  physician 
named  Arklow,  whom  means  had  been  taken  to  consult.  Ad- 
monished of  his  danger,  he  confessed  and  received  absolution 
from  Father  Creighton,  a  fellow-prisoner,  confined  in  the  next 
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cell,  and  resigned  his  faithful  soul  to  God  on  the  16th  of 
October,  1585.  Having  stated  nothing  in  this  sketch  but 
what  appeared  to  be  confirmed  by  the  concurrence  of  credible 
authorities,  we  feel  it  may  be  reasonably  asked,  Where  is  the 
probability  that  the  archbishop  was  poisoned  ?  Why  poison 
him  after  having  so  long  spared  his  life?  Or  why  not  publicly 
execute  him  ?  In  reply  to  the  latter,  consider  the  peculiar 
circumstances  of  his  capture  in  Ireland  ;  and  as  to  the  former, 
the  reader  is  referred  to  the  assassination  of  the  Catholic  Percy 
a  few  months  before  in  the  same  Tower.  It  was  a  period  of 
terror  in  England  :  the  league  was  then  mustering  in  France ; 
and  the  same  policy  that  was  hurrying  the  Queen  of  Scotland 
to  the  block,  would  naturally  cut  off  the  captive  primate  of 
Ireland.  Catholic  authorities  mention  the  name  of  the  poisoner, 
and  the  means  by  which  he  effected  his  purpose. 

The  primate's  body  was  interred  within  the  precincts  of  the 
Tower :  and  who  even  among  those  who  laud  the  Irish  Re- 
formation, would  not  prefer  that  unknown  and  unhonoured 
resting-place  to  the  proud  monument  erected  to  the  apostate 
Myler  Mac  Grath  for  himself  in  the  now  ruined  cathedral 
of  Cashel, — selfish  even  in  death  ?* 


MADELEINE,  THE  ROSlfeRE. 

CHAPTER  VI. 

When  the  Cure  accompanied  Madeleine  home  in  la  Comtesse 
de  Guaie's  carriage,  he  inquired  more  closely  into  all  the  cir- 
cumstances of  this  painfully  strange  affair  than  he  had  chosen 
to  do  before  the  curious  assembled  in  the  church,  in  which 
group  Mdlle  Lagune  stood  pre-eminent;  and  while  blaming 
Madeleine  for  entering  into  the  strange  mysterious  oath  to 
Alexis  to  conceal  so  criminal  an  act,  he  was  forced,  in  self- 
accusing  justice,  to  admit  that  he  had  acted  without  sufficient 
reflection  himself,  in  the  agitation  of  the  moment,  in  not  only 
permitting  her  so  hastily  to  break  it,  but  urging  her  to  do  so 
in  the  public  manner  in  which  it  had  been  done.  But  the 
regret  was  now  tardy  ;  the  evil  of  it  had  commenced  its  work 
in  all  sorts  of  uncharitable  surmises,  which  she  felt  by  intuition. 
Pere  Gallin  tried  by  every  spiritual  means  of  consolation  to 
calm  and  soothe  the  afflicted  girl ;  and  taking  a  fatherly  leave  of 

•  Several  works,  some  of  which  are  extant,  are  attributed  to  Primate  Creagh  : 
H  catalogue  pf  them  may  be  seen  in  Harris's  Ware. 
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her,  with  a  promise  to  call  early  on  the  morrow,  he  bade  her 
adieu,  as  he  placed  her  in  the  ever-loving  arms  of  her  adopted 
mother.  Despite  that  motherly  care,  however,  Madeleine's 
state  was  so  wild  and  excited,  that  the  doctor,  whom  Madame 
Bertrand  called  in,  ordered  lier  instantly  to  be  put  to  bed,  and 
kept  as  quiet  as  possible.  Where,  then,  was  her  ever-loving, 
faithful  Louise  ?  No  one  thought  of  her  :  who  reckons  a  sis- 
ter's love  in  comparison  with  an  affianced  wife's  ?  And  yet  it 
often  is  far  deeper  and  more  devoted.  She  lay  at  home  on  her 
solitary  bed,  her  head  buried  in  the  pillow,  lest  her  aunt  should 
hear  her  sobs ;  for  Mdlle  Lagune's  grief  was  of  that  violent 
nature,  that  it  only  added  to  her  niece's,  it  could  not  soothe 
it.  She  was  in  a  passion  with  every  one ;  and  even  accused 
Louise  as  the  primary  cause  of  all,  in  having,  sixteen  years 
before,  saved  the  child's  life,  which  had  grown  up  to  be  her 
(Mdlle  Lagune's)  curse. 

The  aifair,  of  course,  so  publicly  spoken  of,  got  into  the 
hands  of  the  police  authorities ;  and  an  officer  was  sent  off  to 
arrest  Alexis  Valette  on  a  charge  of  robbery.  Something  of 
this  reached  Madeleine's  ears.  To  stay  and  condemn  him,  see 
him  brought  in  a  prisoner,  was  impossible ;  but  one  thing  re- 
mained to  be  done,  to  escape ;  but  how  ?  Some  one  was  con- 
stantly entering  her  room;  then,  too,  the  idea  of  a  dark  repre- 
hensive  look  from  Mons.  Bertrand,  made  the  cold  tremor  of 
fear  creep  through  her  veins.  Escape,  there  was  only  that ; 
but  how  accomplisli  it  ?  Night  was  coming  on  ;  what  a  long, 
wretched  day  that  one  had  been !  Sunday,  too,  the  Rosiere 
fete-day  ;  and  as  she  thought  over  all  the  promised  joy  of  that 
day,  before  Alexis's  visit,  her  excitement  became  redoubled: 
she  must  fly  all.  Thus  only  could  she  find  peace.  Poor  girl ; 
she  was  sighing  for  that  which  had  left  her  for  many  a  long^ 
day  to  come.  Once  or  twice  Madame  Bertrand  entered  her 
room  and  whispered  to  her ;  she  did  not  speak,  though  awake : 
she  could  not  bear  kind  words ;  they  killed  her.  At  last  her 
resolution  was  taken ;  and  when  Madame  Bertrand  came  to 
her  bedside  again,  she  threw  her  arms  round  her  neck ;  she 
could  not  bear  to  go  without  her  blessing ;  and  craving  that, 
she  dropped  more  calm  from  her  ail-but  mother's  arms,  and 
begged  to  be  allowed  to  rest.  Seeing  her  so  tranquil,  the 
other  embraced  and  left  her;  telling  her  la  honne  Jacqueline 
should  sleep  in  the  room  adjoining  hers  that  night.  She  spoke 
many  words  of  comfort,  and  then  left  her  in  seeming  peace. 
Madeleine  listened,  however,  to  every  sound :  she  heard  Ma- 
dame Bertrand  retire  ;  the  honne  come  to  rest;  then,  in  a  few 
moments  afterwards,  her  heavy  sleep  ;  and  finally  all  was  quiet, 
and  the  time  creeping  on  towards  midnight. 
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When  we  are  in  great  mental  trouble,  minor  fears  are  for- 
gotten, Madeleine,  though  usually  timid  as  a  fawn,  arose, 
wrote  a  few  hasty,  affectionate  lines  to  her  "  dear  mother,"  as 
she  called  her ;  beseeching  her  to  forgive,  and  not  blame  her 
too  much  ;  that  she  could  not  remain  and  meet  Alexis  a 
prisoner ;  concluding  by  saying  that  she  would  write  to  her 
kind  mother  and  benefactress  as  soon  as  she  had  met  with 
a  situation.  To  Louise  she  also  enclosed  a  few  hasty  lines, 
imploring  her  forgiveness  for  the  unwilling  sorrow  she  had 
occasioned  her.  She  then  dressed  hastily,  and  before  the 
church-clock  tolled  midnight,  was  on  the  high  road  and  alone, 
journeying  towards  Paris.  As  she  passed  the  outskirts  of  the 
village,  the  hour  came  booming  through  the  air  from  the 
church-clock  ;  it  seemed  to  her  as  if  the  quiet,  holy  spot  she  had 
well-nigh  profaned,  where  so  often  she  had  knelt  in  placid  joy 
and  adoration,  was  sending  a  loud-tongued  messenger  on  her 
track  to  drive  her  forth.  Still,  with  the  last  tone  of  it,  she 
knelt  down  and  prayed  earnestly  and  fervently  for  guidance 
and  support.  "  After  all,"  she  said,  rising,  *'  I  have  not  been 
guilty,  except  of  the  temporary  concealment,  through  fear; 
perhaps  my  good  angel  may  walk  beside  and  lead  me  in  my 
search,  and  some  rich  reward  be  mine,  if  I  succeed."  She 
thought  not  of  the  rewards  of  earth  ;  then  she  was  comforted, 
and  higher  hopes  were  hers ;  for  the  good  counsels  of  the  hon 
cure  had  not  been  cast  away.  Thus  the  girl  journeyed  on, 
whilst  in  fancy  she  saw  a  shadow  with  silver  wings  meekly 
folded,  walking  beside  to  cheer  her  ;  and  she  gently  uttered  a 
hymn  to  her  guardian  angel,  which  Louise  had  taught  her 
when  a  little  child.  The  morning  broke  clear  and  bright; 
still  she  journeyed  onward  with  the  small  parcel  in  her  hand, 
which  contained  a  change  of  linen — all  she  had  taken  with  her — 
and  about  fifteen  francs  in  her  purse.  Poor  Madeleine !  she 
thought  this  would  last  an  age  !  She  had  never  known  the 
necessity  of  a  day's  pinching  want,  or  the  expense  of  even 
daily  bread,  when  every  loaf  has  to  be  paid  for,  thereby  di- 
minishing, by  huge  strides,  the  meagre  purse.  But  she  did 
not  think  of  this  ;  her  thoughts  were  fixed  on  two  things.  One 
was,  to  increase,  as  quickly  as  possible,  the  distance  between 
herself  and  Nogent ;  for  she  felt  assured,  in  her  ignorance  of 
all  law,  that  by  her  absence  Alexis  would  be  saved ;  who 
could  convict,  condemn  him  ?  The  next  fixed  idea  of  her 
mind — one  which  had  been  long  before  this  day  fructifying  in 
her  heart — was  to  find  her  father !  Something  had,  ever 
since  she  heard  of  his  existence,  been  urging  her  to  seek  him  ; 
other  duties,  and  perhaps  joys,  had  banished  it.  Care  brings 
many  a  beautiful  bud  to  tlie  rich  flower's  full  bloom ;  so  it 
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was  with  this :  and  now,  strange  to  all,  having  seldom  in  her 
short  life  been  even  in  the  streets  of  Paris,  she  was  hastening 
thither  to  seek  one,  with  the  slight  clue  she  possessed,  amidst 
so  many  thousands  !  She  did  not  speak  of  *  luck'  or  *  fate' 
bringing  it  to  pass.  She  thought  of  One  only ;  and  to  Him 
she  prayed  as  she  walked  onwards.  A  market-cart  overtaking 
her,  she  begged  a  ride;  her  feet  began  to  feel  the  length  of  road 
she  had  come.  The  man  and  his  wife  cheerfully  gave  her 
what  she  solicited ;  remarking,  at  the  same  time,  **  that  it  was 
early  for  a  young  girl  to  be  alone  on  the  road." 

"  I  am  going  to  Paris  to  join  my  father,"  she  confidently 
said  ;  for  her  heart  felt  assured,  by  its  extraordinary  lightness 
under  her  heavy  affliction,  that  some  happiness  was  in  store 
for  her ;  there  could  only  be  this  now  to  solace  her,  the  dis- 
covering a  parent. 

**  And  he  lets  you  travel  alone  ?  a  pretty  girl  like  you  ?" 
asked  a  woman. 

"  He  is  only  a  workman,"  she  added  in  all  truth,  as  she 
had  heard  of  him ;  "  and  I  am  going  to  seek  a  situation :  I 
have  been  staying  with  some  friends  at  Nogent." 

The  woman  looked  earnestly  at  her;  for,  despite  her 
modest  attire  and  little  close  peasant  cap,  Madeleine  looked 
like  one  to  be  served,  not  to  serve.  Then  the  little  hands 
were  white  as  milk ;  altogether  she  seemed  much  unfitted  for 
a  servant.  Little  more  passed ;  for  she  avoided,  as  well  as  she 
could,  all  questioning ;  when  they  arrived  at  the  nearest  point 
to  the  Quai  St.  Michel,  which  was  still  far  away,  she  got  out, 
and  thanking  her  friends  of  an  hour,  stepped  quickly  away. 
After  many  inquiries,  she  found  herself  at  last  where  she  de- 
sired to  be ;  but  it  was  still  very  early ;  what  could  she  do  ? 
She  paused  an  instant  and  looked  around.  A  quiet  little  shop 
stood  near,  from  whence  issued  the  refreshing  odour  of  coflfee ; 
it  was  an  early  breakfast-house.  She  made  a  step  towards  it; 
beside  it  another  door  stood  open  :  it  was  one  of  those  houses 
which  seldom  close  in  France.  *'  I  will  go  there  first  y'  she 
whispered,  stilling  the  cravings  of  hunger  and  fatigue,  "  and 
sanctify  this  day,  my  first  in  search  of  a  parent." 

And  she  turned  into  the  house  of  God,  and  knelt  down 
in  humility  and  resignation,  to  hear  the  first  early  Mass, 
When  it  was  over  she  rose  to  depart ;  but  her  strength  seemed 
insufl[icient  to  carry  out  her  resolves.  So  she  sank  down  again 
on  her  seat ;  and  she  may  be  surely  forgiven — this  poor  wan- 
dering child — if  nature  sought  refreshment  in  a  deep,  over- 
powering sleep.  When  she  awoke,  the  day  had  sufficiently 
advanced  for  her  to  prosecute  her  search,  by  calling  upon 
Mons.  Lafon,  where   her  father  was  last  heard  of.     After 
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taking  some  refreshment  in  the  quiet  little  shop  before  al- 
luded to,  she  proceeded  towards  the  wood-yard.  There  was 
something  so  timid,  so  gentle  in  her  manner,  that  the  master 
himself  proceeded  to  make  inquiries  for  her ;  and  she  finally 
ascertained  that  though  he  had  not  worked  there  for  a  long 
time,  he  had  called  about  four  months  before  this  present 
period  to  inquire  for  employment,  promising  to  return. 

Madeleine's  heart  bounded  with  joy,  for  he  lived !  "  And 
can  you  not  give  me  his  address  ?"  she  inquired,  anxiously. 

"  I  cannot,"  was  the  reply;  "hut  he  said  he  lived  near  the 
Barriere  Montmartre,  where  he  had  been  working  lately.  If 
you  inquire  at  the  wood-yards  in  that  neighbourhood,  probably 
you  may  find  him ;  but  call  here  again,  and  should  he  return, 
I  will  ask  his  address." 

Thanking  the  speaker,  she  turned  away.  Here  was  another 
trial  for  her,  to  discover  the  Barriere  Montmartre ;  but  the 
anxious  spirit  did  not  tire ;  and  early  in  the  afternoon  she  ' 
found  herself  in  that  quarter  of  Paris.  But  here  in  vain  she 
inquired  for  Gilles  Fremont ;  no  one  knew  him  at  all  the 
wood-yards  ;  no  such  person  was  known.  Disheartened,  tired, 
she  sat  down  on  a  large  stone  where  they  were  building;  and 
the  tears  began  to  fall  from  her  eyes  for  the  first  time  since 
her  search.  As  she  sat  thus  a  mason  employed  about  the 
building  approached  her.  *'  Why  are  you  crying,  petite?" 
he  asked,  kindly.     "  Can  I  do  any  thing  for  you  ?" 

Madeleine  looked  up ;  her  face  was  so  pale  and  fair,  that 
the  man  moved  a  step  back  in  respectful  attention. 

"  Thank  you,"  she  said  gently,  *'  for  I  am  in  much 
trouble  ;  I  have  been  vainly  seeking  some  one  all  the  morning." 

"  A  lover  ?"  he  asked,  half  smiling. 

"  No,"  she  answered,  blushing,  "my  father;  can  you  tell 
me  where  I  might  be  likely  to  hear  of  one  Gilles  Fremont, 
he  could  tell  me  about  him :"  she  did  not  like  saying  he  was 
her  father, 

"  Fremont,  Fremont,"  he  answered,  '*  I  think  I  have  heard 
the  name;  but  I  am  strange  about  here  ;  this  is  my  first  job" — 
he  pointed  to  the  building, — "  but  go  there,  to  that  wayside 
house,  *  Au  hon  Enfant  ;*'  it  is  a  place  of  resort  for  us  work- 
men ;  the  woman  who  keeps  it  is  a  good  body :  say  I,  Jacques 
the  mason,  sent  you,  and  she  will  treat  you  kindly  :  I  cannot 
leave  my  work,  or  I  would  go  with  you,  imuvre  petite  fille ; 
there,  don't  cry  ;  I  dare  say  you  will  find  him.  Have  you 
come  far  ?     And  what  is  your  name  ?" 

"  My  narte  is  Madeleine,"  she  answered,  "  and  I  have 
come  a  long  way  in  search  of  him." 

**  Pauvre  petite"  he  said  again,  kindly  ;  "  go  there,  and  if 
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you  cannot  find  him,  come  to  me ;   I  will  help  you  in  your 
search  when  my  work  is  done." 

Madeleine's  face  brightened ;  one  kind  word,  one  look  of 
sympathy  on  her  loneliness,  was  enough  to  cheer  her  onward. 
Oh,  surely,  when  the  Evil  One  invented  a  curse  to  lead  us  to 
recklessness  and  despair,  he  never  imagined  any  thing  so  per- 
fect for  his  work  as  uncheered  toil,  solitude,  and  mental  suf-' 
fering  without  sympathy !  The  labouring  body  or  mind,  and 
none  to  share  its  cares  or  hopes ! 

CHAPTER    VII. 

Madeleine  rose  smiling,  and  thanking  her  new  friend,  has- 
tened forward.  Jacques  was  young,  and  amidst  the  partial 
uncleanness  of  face  incidental  to  his  occupation,  a  comely  iiian 
of  some  four-and- twenty  years ;  he  stood  watching  the  steps 
of  the  hurrying  girl ;  there  were  several  men  of  various  classes 
in  the  house  and  about  the  door,  who  all  turned  to  stare  at 
the  pretty  modest  face  approaching.  Madeleine  saw  this  and 
stopped. 

"  Madame  Leon,"  cried  one  of  them,  looking  in  at  the 
dDor,  "  here  is  a  handsome  demoiselle  evidently  seeking  some 
pjace  or  person ;  go  ask  her  what  it  is ;  she's  worth  the 
trouble." 

These  latter  words  were  significantly  uttered  ;  and  with 
the  last  one,  a  stout,  well- looking  dame  came  forth.  Made- 
leine stood  in  confusion  and  irresolute  at  a  short  distance  off. 

*'  You  are  seeking  some  one,  majille?''  asked  the  woman, 
in  a  motherly  tone  :  "  can  I  assist  you  ?" 

"  If  you  please,  madame,"  she  replied.  ''  A  workman, 
Jacques  the  mason,  bade  me  say  he  sent  me  here  for  infor- 
mation." 

"  Oh,  Jacques !"  she  cried,  looking  a  little  annoyed.  "  Does 
he  know  you  ?" 

Madeleine  briefly  explained  how  ;  and  ended  by  her  un- 
tiring question  about  Gilles  Fremont.  The  woman's  face  as- 
sumed a  look  of  surprise  as  she  said  hurriedly,  "  Jacques  did 
well  to  send  you ;  I  think  I  can  find  out  what  you  want ;  but 
take  care,  77ion  enfant,  to  whom  you  address  yourself;  speak 
to  no  one  but  me  ;  come  in,  I  will  take  charge  of  you."  And 
passing  by  the  assembled  persons  with  a  quiet,  sedate  look, 
before  which  all  fell  back,  she  led  Madeleine  into  the  auherge, 
and  thence  into  an  inner  room,  apart  from  all.  Once  the  door 
closed,  she  endeavoured  to  elicit  from  the  girl  how  she  knew 
Gilles  Fremont,  and  vvhy  she  was  seeking  him? — but  some- 
thing sealed  her  tongue ;  she,  all  confidence  generally,  could 
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not  feel  it  towards  this  woman  ;  and  she  merely  stated  that 
some  one  had  spoken  to  her  of  him ;  she  had  a  very  serious 
circumstance  to  relate  to  him  alone;  she  could  tell  no  one 
else. 

"  What  person  can  have  spoken  to  you  of  him  ?"  asked 
the  woman  in  surprise  ;  "  you,  a  young  girl  like  you,  evidently 
from  the  country." 

Madeleine  felt  her  position  a  most  awkward  one,  alone  and 
unknown,  inquiring  for  a  strange  man :  if  he  should  arrive, 
what  could  she  say  ?  And  lost  in  these  thoughts  she  looked 
down,  blushing  deeply  ;  not  a  movement  of  hers  was  lost  upon 
the  woman  ;  the  other  saw  this,  and  looking  up  at  last,  said, 
**  It  was  le  hon  cure  of  our  village  who  spoke  to  me  of  him.*' 

"  A  cure  .'"  exclaimed  the  hostess,  opening  her  eyes.  "  'Tis 
very  strange :   from  whence  do  you  come,  petite  ?" 

Madeleine  was  silent. 

"  Shew  me  your  papers,"  cried  the  other,  holding  out  her 
hand. 

"  Papers !"  asked  Madeleine.     "  What  papers  ?" 

**  Well,  your  passport ;  you  must  shew  it  to  the  police, 
or  they  will  detain  you." 

"  Detain  me  ! — Passport !"  she  exclaimed,  rising  in  terror.. 
"  Let  me  go,  pray  let  me  go,  I  have  none  ;  if  they  detain  me, 
I  shall  never  see  —  Gilles  Fremont,"  she  concluded,  after  a 
moment's  hesitation. 

**  I  cannot  comprehend  it,"  uttered  the  really  amazed  wo- 
man. "  Surely  a  young,  pretty  girl  like  you  cannot — but  no, 
'tis  impossible !  for  Gilles  Fremont  is  old  enough  to  be  your 
father ;  and — but  there  is  no  accounting  for  what  women  will 
do.  Tell  me  candidly,  you  are  safe  with  me,  is  this  Fremont 
a  lover  of  yours  ?" 

"  Mine !"  exclaimed  the  girl,  blushing  in  deep  indignant 
refutation.  "  I  have  no  lovers ;  and — and — "  she  added  with 
simplicity,  sighing  deeply  at  the  same  time  at  the  memories 
it  awakened,  "  our  hon  cure,  who  has  known  me  from  my  in- 
fancy, had  me  chosen  Rosiere  the  other  day." 

*^  K  Rosier e  r  almost  shrieked  the  hostess,  laughing  till 
she  cried;  "  and  seeking  Gilles  Fremont!" 

Madeleine's  heart  trembled  with  the  terror  her  words  and 
manner  excited;  she  sprang  up,  and  stood  gazing  with  dis- 
tended eyes  on  the  other. 

**  Come,  sit  down,"  said  the  woman  at  last,  taking  her 
hand  and  reseating  her  almost  forcibly,  her  alarm  was  so 
great.  "  Pardon  me,  petite,  I  could  not  help  laughing ;  there, 
don't  be  afraid  of  me,  1  am  not  a  bad  body  when  folks  know 
me  5  trust  me,  your  secret  will  be  safe,  and  1  may  serve  you ; 
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at  all  events  T  will  screen  you  from  the  police  by  saying  you 
are  my  niece,  else  they  would  arrest  you,  having  no  passport.'* 

"  I  am  very  much  obliged  to  you,  madame,"  uttered  she, 
struggling  to  keep  back  her  tears ;  "  you  are  very  kind  to  a 
stranger,  a  friendless  girl  like  myself;  and  1  will  tell  you 
why  I  seek  Gilles  Fremont.  He  does  not  know  me,  but  1 
am  his  daughter." 

"  Daughter !  You  the  child  of  a  man  like  that !  And  he 
has  not  seen  you,  you  say  ?  By  whom  were  you  brought  up  ? 
where  do  you  come  from  ?  and  above  all,  why  seek  him  now  ?" 

**  I  only  knew  he  lived  a  few  weeks  since." 

**  And  are  you  so  homeless  as  to  hope  for  one  with  him  ?" 

**  I  care  not  how  homely  it  may  be,  so  I  am  with  him," 
she  responded.  **  I  can  work  too,  for  I  daresay  my  father 
will  get  occupation  again  soon ;  Monsieur  Lafon  told  me  he 
would  employ  him  shortly." 

"  What  do  you  think  your  father  is,  majille  V 

"  A  workman,  is  he  not  ?  He  was  a  woodcutter  at  Mon- 
sieur Lafon's." 

The  woman  smiled  strangely,  and  seemed  about  to  speak ; 
then  pausing,  she  tried  to  elicit  from  Madeleine  her  whole 
history;  but  this  she  withheld,  merely  saying  that  circum- 
stances made  her  desirous  of  seeking  her  father's  care ;  pro- 
mising at  some  future  time  to  confide  all  to  her  new  friend. 

**  Well,  e7}fant,''  said  the  woman,  taking  her  hand  and 
surveying  it,  "  you  must  keep  your  secret,  I  suppose ;  how- 
ever, I  will  befriend  you,  and  you  shall  find  your  father.  But 
you  talk  of  work ;  these  hands  seem  to  have  done  little." 

"  I  had  no  occasion  to  labour,  madame ;  but  I  can  do  so 
now,  and  am  not  above  it ;  only  give  me  employment." 

"  Well,  we  must  speak  to  Fremont ;  only,  take  this  hint, 
keep  a  still  tongue,  except,  of  course  to  your  father,  to  him 
you  must  tell  all,  and  keep  to  yourself  i"  these  words  she 
whispered,  "  We  are  often  deceived,"  she  mentally  ejacu- 
lated ;  "  but  I  will  watch  her  closely.  I  have  taken  a  fancy  to 
this  child.  If  she  be  innocent,  what  a  lovely  thing  innocence 
is !"  And  the  woman's  face  grew  sombre  and  saddened  for 
a  moment.  She  was,  however,  aroused  from  all  sentiment  by 
the  door  gently  opening,  and  a  man's  head  being  thrust  through 
the  aperture. 

**  La  mere  Leon,"  he  said,  "  why  have  you  hidden  your- 
self? Here  are  a  dozen  asking  for  you.  Ha  !  a  pretty  girl; 
fresh  and  pretty.  Who  is  that,  la  mere  ?"  And  he  entered  as 
he  spoke. 

**  Gilles  Fremont,"  said  the  hostess,  "  come  here ;  shut 
the  door,  I  want  you." 
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•  f  That  suits  rae,  when  you  have  a  girl  like  this  beside 
you."    And  he  closed  the  door  and  advanced. 

It  would  be  impossible  to  describe  Madeleine's  emotion. 
Not  all  the  anxious  desire  to  see  her  father  which  had  driven 
her  to  the  rash  step  she  had  taken  could  prompt  her  to  rush; 
into  his  arms,  claiming  his  love  and  blessing,  as  she  had 
thought  so  fondly  of  doing  when  they  should  meet.  No,* 
her  feelings  were  more  repulsion  towards  this  man  ;  there- 
was  a  careless,  reckless,  libertine  manner  about  him,  before' 
which  she  involuntarily  shrank  back.  He  was  about  forty, 
of  a  cold,  forbidding  countenance,  yet  over  which  the  reckless 
air  we  have  before  alluded  to  cast  an  almost  refinement  of 
expression ;  he  was  so  perfectly  calm  and  at  case,  certainly 
above  the  class  workman,  far  too  polished  for  that,  though  not 
by  any  means  a  gentleman;  then  his  dress  was  quiet,  rather, 
shabby,  but  not  that  of  a  man  doing  any  laborious  work; 
neither  did  the  hands,  though  coarse  in  form,  indicate  much 
hard-earned-bread-getting.  As  he  advimced  he  stared  freely, 
at  the  shrinking  girl,  and  at  last  exclaimed — 

**  Where  have  I  seen  you  before  ?  I  know  your  face  per- . 
fectly ;  where  have  I  seen  you  ?"  And  he  tried  to  take  her 
hand,  but  her  first  impulse  w^as  to  shrink  back. 

"  You  alarm  the  child,"  said  Madame  Leon  kindly  ;  "  she 
is  not  used  to  Parisian  manners.  Search  in  your  memory, 
Gilles  Fremont,  and  you  will  possibly  discover  why  you  think 
you  have  seen  her  before ;  *tis  perhaps  a  likeness." 

"  Likeness  ?  no,  'tis  herself,"  he  added.  "  We  have  met 
latel}' ;   but  where,  petite  ?     Do  you  not  know  me  ?" 

"  She  knows  you  ;  but  I  question  if  she  has  ever  seen  you 
before,"  said  the  hostess. 

"  Let  the  girl  speak,  la  mere,''  he  said  coarsely.  "  I  want 
her  to  tell  me  ;  there,  I  knew  1  should  win  you  to  kindness 
at  last."  And  soothing  his  tone  to  gentleness,  he  took  the 
hand  she  relinquished  to  his  grasp.  *^  And  now,  ffentillette, 
tell  me  where  we  met ;  for  you  look  so  modest,  it  puzzles 
me." 

"  Hush  !"  cried  the  woman,  hastily.  "  You  forget  your- 
self. And  you,  child,  tell  him  why  you  have  been  seeking 
him." 

"  Seeking  me  ?"  he  exclaimed  in  deep  surprise  and  plea- 
sure. "  Ah,  come,  tell  me  that ;  I  long  to  hear ;  I  knew  we 
had  met  before."  And  seating  himself  beside  her,  he  kissed 
the  hand  still  in  his  grasp ;  but  with  a  sudden  effort  she  with- 
drew it,  and,  clasping  both  hers  together,  said  in  low  tremu- 
lous accents, — 

"  This  must  be  ended,  or  I  shall  die.    Tell  me,  monsieur. 
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my ,"  she  paused,  the  word  father  clung  to  the  roof  of 

her  mouth,  she  could  not -utter  it  then.  "  Tell  me,"  she  con- 
tinued, "  do  you  not  remember  a  Therese,  one  you  loved,  six- 
teen years  since  ?" 

"  Oh-h  !"  he  laughed,  "you  go  far  back.  I  have  loved 
many ;  how  remember  one  in  the  lot  ?" 

"  I  mean,"  she  continued,  almost  crying,  "  Therese  De- 
lisle  of  xVmiens ;  your  wife,  and  my  mother." 

The  man  jumped  up,  an  expression  of  almost  laughter 
passed  like  a  shadow  over  his  face,  then  veiling  it  with  his 
open  palm,  he  looked  all  surprise  at  his  newly- discovered - 
child  as  he  asked,  hurrying  question  after  question, —  ■ 

'^  And  you  have  come  to  seek  your  father?  who  told  you 
he  lived  ?  how  did  you  find  him  ?  you  are  Madeleine  Fremont, 
then?" 

"  I  have  been  seeking  you  all  day,"  she  uttered  in  tears, 
she  scarcely  knew  whether  of  joy  or  sorrow.     "  I  left  No — " 

"Hush!"  he  cried  hastily,  "do  not  name  place  or  per- 
son ;  but  perhaps  madame  knows  all  ?"  And  he  turned  to- 
wards the  hostess,  who  was  all  attention. 

"  No,"  answered  Madeleine,  "  L  merely  said  you  were  my 
father." 

"  Good,  sensible  child,"  he  said  paternally,  "  come  to  your 
father's  arms !     I  love  you  dearly  already." 

And,  forgetting  her  first  impression,  the  girl  clung  to  her 
father^s  neck. 

"  You  need  not  be  afraid  of  me,  Gilles  Fremont,"  said  the 
landlady,  rising  from  her  seat^  "  I  have  known  more  of  your 
secrets  than  the  finding  this  daughter  of  yours."  And  she 
prepared  to  leave  the  room. 

"Stay,"  he  cried,  catching  her  hand;  "not  in  anger,  la 
bonne  mere;  but  there  are  family  secrets  too  painful,  perhaps, 
to  have  openly  canvassed, — that  was  all  I  meant." 

"  Well,  well,"  she  answered  good-naturedly,  "  I  forgive 
you;  only  be  a  good  father  to  the  girl,  for  I  have  taken  a 
liking  to  her,  poor  little  thing,  seeking  you  as  she  has  done." 

"  I  love  her  dearly,"  he  exclaimed,  encircling  the  girl  in 
his  arms.  "  And  now,  ma  chere  Madame  Leon,  not  a  word 
of  this  to  any  one.  I  merely  wish  it  said  that  I  have  brought 
home  my  daughter,"  and  he  winked  at  the  hostess,  "  to  take 
charge  of  my  house." 
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PROTESTANTISM  AND  SOCIALISM, 

Du  Protestantisme  et  de  toutes  les  Htrtsies,  dans  leur  rapport 
avec  le  Socialisme :  precede  de  VExamen  d*un  Ecrit  de 
M»  Guizoi,     Par  M.  Auguste  Nicolas. 

[Second  Notice.] 

In  our  former  notice  of  this  work  we  gave  a  slight  sketch  of 
M.  Nicolas's  discussion  of  M.  Guizot's  proposition  for  a 
union  of  the  Church  with  all  the  various  sects  professing  a 
belief  in  the  supernatural  order  and  in  a  revelation  made  by 
God  to  man  through  Jesus  Christ,  in  order  to  defend  society 
against  the  evils  which  threaten  it.  Having  then,  as  we  have 
already  remarked,  ably  demonstrated  the  falseness  of  the  prin- 
ciples on  which  such  a  union  would  rest,  the  chimerical  nature 
of  the  plan  as  well  as  the  fatal  results  which  would  flow  from 
it,  were  it  even  possible,  he  proceeds  in  the  body  of  the  work 
himself  to  propose  the  sole  remedy  for  our  social  evils,  the 
sole  means  of  saving  society  from  the  ultimate  consequences 
of  error — death  and  destruction.  Error  is  death,  as  truth  is 
life;  truth,  then,  one  and  entire,  as  held  by  the  Catholic 
Church,  and  taught  and  enforced  by  her  authority,  can  alone 
save  society  in  its  present  crisis.  To  save  and  restore  order, 
authority  must  be  restored  ;  and  to  restore  authority,  the  prin- 
ciple of  authority  must  be  restored.  Now  there  can  be  no 
real  authority  where  truth  does  not  exist — absolute  Truth, 
divinely  and  infallibly  propounded  to  man ;  and  that  is  to  be 
found  only  in  the  holy  Catholic  Church,  which  God  has  ap- 
pointed to  be  its  depositary  and  expounder.  The  Church 
alone  can  explain  the  moral  problem  involved  in  society  and 
its  relations,  and  it  alone  can  uphold  society,  which  is  based 
on  its  doctrines.  Protestantism  and  all  heresies  (and  Pro- 
testantism is  but  the  principle  implied  in  all  heresy  raised  to 
the  condition  of  a  dogma)  lead  logically  at  once,  and  practically 
have  always  led  in  the  end,  to  Socialism,  This  is  shewn  at 
length  by  the  gifted  writer;  and  his  arguments,  to  be  appre- 
ciated, must  be  read  in  their  own  admirable  connection  and  in 
his  clear  and  forcible  language.  To  quote  any  portion  sepa- 
rately, or  to  attempt  what  could  be  but  a  most  meagre  sketch 
at  best  of  the  general  plan,  would  be  to  do  injustice  to  a  work 
which  we  are  most  anxious  to  recommend  to  the  attentive 
perusal  and  earnest  consideration  of  our  readers. 

All  vfe  propose,  therefore,  to  do  is  to  advert  to  a  few  of 
the  points  which  have  struck  us,  and  which  we  consider  well 
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worthy  of  notice ;  and  here  the  only  embarrassment  is  to  know 
how  to  select  out  of  so  rich  a  mine,  or  how  to  separate  one 
portion  from  another  without  injury,  so  closely  does  all  hold 
together. 

The  chief  part  of  the  work  is  occupied,  as  we  have  said, 
with  tracing  the  connection  between  Protestantism  and  Social- 
ism, which  is  nothing  else  than  practical  Pantheism  ;  that  one 
great  social  heresy,  as  Pantheism  in  the  state  of  doctrine  is 
the  one  great  dogmatic  heresy,  constituting  the  one  essential 
element  which  all  heresies  possess  in  common,  the  goal  to 
which  they  all  tend,  and  the  ultimate  form  into  which  they 
inevitably  develop,  however  much  opposed  they  may  otherwise 
appear.  M.  Nicolas,  though  principally  concerned  with  Pro- 
testantism, devotes  several  chapters  to  proving  that  all  the 
previous  heresies,  which  he  distributes  into  three  periods,  were 
but  Pantheism  in  various  forms,  though  starting  from  divers 
and  often  opposing  points.  He  demonstrates  this  from  historic 
facts,  and  he  also  shews  why  this  was  necessarily  the  case, 
and  implied  in  the  very  character  of  heresy.  We  shall  notice 
this  reason  briefly  by  and  by,  but  for  the  present  we  will 
return  to  the  connection  of  Protestantism  with  Socialism, 
which  is  the  main  subject  of  the  work. 

Protestantism  is  the  most  radical  of  all  heresies,  as  attack- 
ing the  very  principle  of  authority.  This,  however,  it  would 
never  have  been  able  to  undertake  with  any  success,  except 
by  first  fostering  and  then  artfully  availing  itself  of  a  miscon- 
ception into  which  the  human  mind,  injured  in  its  powers  by 
the  fall,  and  when  unsanctified  by  grace,  suffering  both  aa 
obscuration  of  intellect  and  a  perversion  of  the  will,  is  con- 
tinually liable  to  be  betrayed.  This  prejudice  of  the  evil  part 
of  our  nature  consists  in  supposing  that  liberty  and  authority 
are  naturally  in  a  state  of  conflict.  It  is  the  old  error,  that 
with  which  man  was  deceived  in  the  beginning.  "  Why  hath 
God  commanded  you,  that  you  should  not  eat  of  every  tree  of 
Paradise  ?"  was  the  perfidious  suggestion  of  the  arch  enemy ; 
and  ever  since  that  fatal  day,  the  injurious  suspicion  that  the 
commandments  of  God  are  '*  heavy," — that  which  the  apostle 
of  love  emphatically  declared  them  not  to  be — has  rankled  in 
the  bosom  of  the  children  of  Adam ;  heavy  and  grievous,  a 
yoke  and  a  burden  on  that  liberty  which  is  their  birthright. 

We  quoted  a  passage  of  our  author's  in  our  former  article, 
which  shews  that  this  supposed  opposition  between  the  true 
liberty  of  man  and  divine  authority  has  no  existence,  and  that 
the  contrary  assertion  proceeds  upon  a  misunderstanding  of 
that  in  which  true  liberty  consists,  and  a  total  loss  of  belief 
in  the  practical  existence  of  any  infallible  authority.     We 
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shall  now  only  add  the  following  observations,  grounded  on 
M.  Nicolas's  more  detailed  discussion  of  the  subject.  The 
exercise  of  liberty,  as  of  all  other  powers  and  faculties,  sup- 
poses some  matter  for  this  exercise.  Now  truth  presented 
by  authority  forms  this  matter.  Truth  presented  to  the  intel- 
lect of  man  is  the  proper  food  and  nourishment  of  his  intellect. 
By  this  means  he  sees  what  is  good,  which  is  synonymous  with 
what  is  true,  and  exercises  his  freedom  in  choosing  it.  We 
have  an  analogous  instance  in  the  case  of  the  material  creation, 
what  we  are  in  the  habit  of  calling  nature.  It  is  spread  out 
before  man,  distinct  from  him  and  independent  of  him,  having 
for  its  credentials  the  great  authority  of  fact.  Upon  this  field 
pf  nature  man's  intellect  freely  exercises  itself  in  examining, 
comparing,  investigating;  using  observation,  not  invention, 
as  his  instrument  for  the  ascertaining  of  truth,  to  which,  when 
thus  verified,  he  submits  his  mind  freely  but  implicitly.  No 
one  dreams  of  supposing  that  man's  liberty  of  intellect  is  fet- 
tered by  the  fact,  that  the  laws  and  properties  of  the  material 
creation  are  independent  of  him,  and  imperiously  command 
his  assent  when  presented  to  him  in  the  clear  evidence  of  their 
actual  existence.  Now  the  supernatural  order,  not  being  like 
the  natural,  palpable  to  the  senses,  requires  to  be  revealed  in 
order  to  be  known;  but  when  once  revealed,  and  possessing, 
as  a  divine  revelation  would  necessarily  possess,  all  the 
characters  of  moral  certainty  about  it,  and  being  brought 
within  the  reach  and  grasp  of  our  mind  by  an  authority  of  the 
same  order,  that  is,  supernatural  also,  imposes  itself  in  the 
same  manner  on  the  assent  of  man's  intellect,  without  in  the 
least  infringing  its  freedom.  Were  it  otherwise,  darkness 
would  be  the  freest  field  for  sight,  because  w'e  could  then 
imagine  what  we  chose ;  and  ignorance  the  widest  domain  for 
the  intellect,  because  we  could  then  think  what  we  pleased. 
Every  one,  therefore,  who  talks  of  the  infallible  authority  of 
the  Catholic  Church  shackling  man's  intellect,  unless  he  would 
go  the  length  of  impiously  denying  to  God  the  Creator  the 
power  of  revealing  the  truths  of  the  supernatural  order  with 
certainty  to  man  His  creature,  must  simply  mean  to  assert  that 
the  Church,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  cannot  substantiate  her  claim 
to  be  the  depository  of  this  revelation.  If  he  means  any  thing 
else,  he  talks  unmistakeable  nonsense.  The  Protestant,  how- 
ever, does  not  desire  to  confine  the  question  to  a  matter  of 
fact.  He  would  have,  in  that  case,  to  give  up  his  favourite 
topic  of  the  opposition  between  liberty  and  authority,  as  well 
as  to  forego  his  commonplaces  and  popular  clap-traps  of  man's 
right  to  think  what  he  pleases,  and  choose  his  own  beUcf. 
We  should  be  very  glad,  if  it  were  possible,  to  bring  him  and 
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confine  him  to  the  mere  question  of  fact,  which  is  the  true 
question  ;  and  we  have  a  right,  we  think,  to  insist  upon  it  in 
the  name  of  common  sense.  We  must  own,  however,  that 
we  see  little  prospect  of  succeeding  in  this,  or  indeed  of  induc- 
ing Protestants  ever  to  meet  the  argument  on  sound  and 
reasonable  grounds,  while  they  differ  from  us  so  widely  on 
first  principles.  How  is  it  possible  to  get  a  man  to  argue 
Satisfactorily  from  facts,  as  long  as  he  disbelieves  in  his  heart 
in  the  possibility  of  possessing  moral  certainty  of  a  superna- 
tural fact, — for  this  is  at  the  bottom  of  all,  though  he  does  not 
dare  openly  to  assert  it, — and  who  at  all  times  has  the  habit  of 
placing  moral  certainty  below  mathematical,  and  the  testimony 
of  the  senses,*  never  really  considering  it  as  any  thing  beyond 

*  It  may  be  objected  to  us,  that  good  Protestants  believe  the  miracles  recorded 
in  the  Bible.  Without  investigating  too  closely  what  is  the  real  amount  of  this 
belief  in  the  great  body  of  Protestants,  and  whether  this  belief  would  bear  the 
weight  of  much  pressure,  or  would  stand  the  test  of  strict  examination  if  with- 
drawn from  the  respectable  seclusion  where  it  has  remained,  so  to  say,  shelved  in 
the  mind,  and  if  practically  inert,  at  least  unquestioned  and  undisturbed;  we 
are  quite  willing  to  concede  that  sincerely  religious  Protestants  do  really  believe  the 
miracles  of  the  New  Testament,  and  are  not  very  fond  of  probing  too  deeply  the 
credit  they  give  to  all  those  related  in  the  Old  Testament,  shewing  thereby  a  de- 
sire to  include  them  if  possible.  Still,  we  maintain  that  this  is  but  a  happy  incon- 
sistency. To  retain  any  religion  at  all,  a  man  must  be  content  to  assume  some- 
thing as  a  first  principle  ;  he  must  perforce  accept  something  to  form  a  basis  to 
his  creed  ;  hence  it  is  that  the  Protestant  assumes  the  truth  of  the  Bible.  But 
this  makes  nothing  against  our  assertion  ;  in  proof  of  which  we  have  only  to  point 
to  his  attitude  of  mind  as  respects  the  best-attested  supernatural  facts  not  re^- 
corded  in  the  Bible,  and  not  only  such  as  occurred  at  remote  times,  but  such  as 
have  been  witnessed,  and  are  witnessed,  by  thousands  at  the  present  day.  What 
do  the  ordinary  run  of  even  good  Protestants  feel,  for  instance,  about  the  miracle 
of  the  liquefaction  of  St.  Januarius's  blood  ?  Was  any  amount  of  human  testi- 
mony considered  sufficient  to  establish  the  fact  of  the  movement  of  the  eyes  of  the 
Madonna  of  Rimini }  Any  o'her  fact  but  a  supernatural  one  would  be  considered 
as  more  than  triumphantly  established  by  the  ocular  testimony  of  thousands.  We 
might  multiply  instances. 

With  respect  to  the  habit  we  allude  to,  of  classing  moral  certainty  below  ma- 
thematical certainty,  and  that  certainty  which  we  irresistibly  feel  of  the  objectivity 
of  those  things  of  which  our  senses  take  cognisance, — so  far  from  denying  it,  many, 
we  know,  will  be  prepared  to  justify  it.  They  will  say  that  mathematical  certainty 
is  of  a  higher  order,  because  it  not  only  proves  that  a  thing  is,  but  that  it  must 
1)6.  To  this  we  reply  first,  that  certainty  is  certainty  ;  if  a  thing  is  proved  to  be,  it 
is  as  certain  as  if  it  were  proved  to  be  necessarily.  The  testimony  of  the  senses, 
or  instance,  cannot  be  proved  to  be  trustworthy.  We  can  give  no  reason  why 
we  are  right  in  referring  our  sensations  and  perceptions  to  something  externally 
existing  ;  and  yet  persons  are  equally  in  the  habit  of  placing  this  certainty  above 
moral  certainty.  Secondly,  we  maintain  that  moral  certainty  is  always  based  upon 
moral  principles,  which  intrinsically  are  quite  as  irrefragable  as  those  upon  which 
mathematical  truths  rest.  Both  rest  on  first  principles  which  must  be  assumed 
and  are  indemonstrable.  The  axioms  on  which  the  necessary  truths  of  mathe- 
matics are  grounded  admit  of  no  demonstration,  any  more  than  the  first  moral 
principles.  We  maintain  that  the  divine  authority  of  the  Catholic  Church  is 
certain.  The  evidence  in  support  of  that  authority  is  irrefragable  ;  and  the  Ca- 
tholic Church  itself,  as  an  existing  fact,  is  inexplicable  on  any  hypothesis  that 
<;ould  be  invented  to  explain  away  this  evidence.   All  those  moral  principles  upoa 
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probability  at  the  highest  degree,  a  probability  which  is  in 
the  case  of  the  supernatural  easily  outweighed  by  the,  to  him, 
inherent  improbability  of  a  supernatural  fact,  and  the  special 
improbability  of  any  which  might  bear  witness  to  the  truth 
of  the  holy  Catholic  Church  ?  But  this  by  the  way :  let  us 
return  to  our  more  immediate  subject. 

The  modern  world,  previous  to  the  rise  of  Protestantism, 
united  in  one  common  faith  and  submission  to  one  common, 
spiritual  authority,  was  formed,  constituted,  and  moulded,  so 
to  say,  on  the  Church.  Society  and  civilisation  were  not  only 
influenced  by  her.  but  they  were  her  work ;  they  were,  in  a 
manner,  herself.  The  distinction  between  the  spiritual  and 
temporal  was  not  then  made  or  conceived  of,  as  it  is  now. 
Not  only  was  the  supremacy  of  the  spiritual  order  confessed, 
but  temporal  government  and  the  social  relations  were  spiritual- 
ised in  their  aim  and  purport.  We  do  not  mean  that  practically 
they  were  so  always ;  there  was  ever  a  conflict,  of  course, 
between  the  Church  and  the  world  ;  and  besides,  Europe  had 
to  be  brought  out  of  a  state  of  barbarism.  Kings  and  their 
abettors  were  also,  as  individuals,  often  most  rebellious  against 
the  spiritual  order,  as  they  were  very  frequently  also  against 
the  moral;  but  the  idea  of  government,  the  light  in  which  it 
was  regarded,  and  the  principles  on  which  it  was  commonly 
conducted,  were  altogether  Catholic  and  spiritual.  Kings 
had  a  sacred  character  in  the  eyes  of  their  people,  because 
holy  Church  had  poured  her  oil  upon  their  heads ;  they  were 
like  her  first-born  and  dearly  cherished  children :  and  the  people, 
on  the  other  hand,  were  in  the  sight  of  kings  the  family  of 
Christ  like  themselves,  their  younger  brethren,  over  whom 
they  ruled  under  the  eyes  of  the  common  Mother  of  all,  the 
holy  Roman  Church.     Such,  at  least,  we  maintain,  were  the 

which  the  judgments  of  men  are  founded  must  be  set  aside  in  order  to  resist  this 
conclusion.  The  true  explanation  of  the  matter  is  this :  moral  certainty  is  not 
inferior  to  any  other  kind  of  certainty  ;  but  as  the  will  is  implicated  where  moral 
principles  are  concerned,  it  can  be  resisted.  A  Protestant  is  always  confound- 
ing his  own  feeling  of  certainty  with  objective  certainty.  Not  feeling  as  certain 
of  the  claims  of  the  Catholic  Church  as  he  does  that  two  and  two  make  four,  he 
thinks  they  are  not  as  certain,  and  that  he  is  irresponsible  for  not  being  satisfied 
with  the  proofs  which  establish  them.  His  mistake  consists  in  using  feeling  as 
the  test  at  all  in  this  case.  It  is  owing  to  this  same  erroneous  view  that  the  Pro- 
testant is  in  the  habit  of  considering  divine  faith  only  as  inward  persuasion  and 
conviction,  a  something  which  enables  you  to  gobble  down  what  would  other- 
wise stick  in  your  throat, — in  short,  to  believe  certainly  upon  uncertain  evidence. 
He  does  not  see  that  faith  is  a  divine  gift,  by  which  man  is  enabled  to  believe 
with  a  supernatural  certainty  what  he  before  believed  with  a  natural.  Grace  is 
above  nature,  but  it  is  grounded  on  our  nature.  Since  man  is  capable  by  grace 
of  having  divine  faith,  he  must  be  capable  by  nature  of  having  human  faith, 
and  he  is  responsible  for  not  having  the  latter  upon  moral  grounds.  It  is  not 
that  he  cannot  believe,  but  that  he  will  not;  or  rather  he  cannot,  because  he  will 
not. 
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principles  universally  acknowledged,  and  in  a  great  measure 
acted  on  in  Catholic  Europe.  It  results  from  this  that  obedi- 
ence in  those  days  was  a  spiritual  act,  being  ever  paid  in 
intention  to  God,  while  yielded  to  men,  and  therefore  it  was 
not  grudged  ;  and  thus  also  all  the  social  relations,  with  their 
various  rights  and  duties,  were  ennobled  and  glorified  by  the 
spiritual  element  which  interpenetrated  society. 

But  then  came  Protestantism,  and  attacked  the  very  prin- 
ciple of  spiritual  authority,  by  proclaiming  the  right  of  private 
judgment.  It  was  not  the  intention  of  its  leaders,  in  the  first 
instance,  to  deny  the  supernatural  order,  or  the  duty  of 
obedience  to  civil  rulers ;  but  a  few  considerations  will  shew, 
what  experience  has  fully  demonstrated,  that  these  were  its 
direct  logical  consequences.  Faith  in  the  supernatural  order 
cannot  continue  to  exist  without  a  co-existing  supernatural 
expounder  of  that  order.  If  natural  reason  is  to  explain 
supernatural  truth,  this  is  virtually  to  deprive  the  world  of  it ; 
for  every  interpretation  implies  an  adequate  knowledge  of  its 
subject,  and  can  be  nothing  but  a  probable  guess  where  such 
knowledge  does  not  exist.  Much  more  is  this  the  case  where 
the  matter  to  be  interpreted  is  of  a  higher  order  than  the 
agent  employed  in  its  interpretation.  To  explain  the  truths 
of  revelation,  the  natural  reason,  having  taken  on  itself  that 
office,  is  forced,  in  order  to  make  them  comprehensible  to  itself, 
to  bring  them  down  to  the  level  of  its  own  nature, — in  short, 
to  naturalise  them.  Thus  was  the  human  mind  placed  on 
an  inclined  plane,  which  led  down  by  an  inevitable  descent  to 
the  depths  of  scepticism,  naturalism,  and  materialism. 

And  this  chaos  in  the  spiritual  order,  into  which  the  minds 
of  men  were  thrown,  had  necessarily  its  counterpart  in  the 
temporal  order.  Man  has  naturally  no  authority  over  man. 
Authority  is  of  God.  Thus  the  soul  of  all  true  submission  is 
submission  to  the  spiritual  order.  When  once  that  was  gone, 
man  could  retain  his  authority  over  man  only  by  force,  and 
such  submission  as  force  commands  is  reluctantly  paid.  Hence 
Protestantism  was  the  root  of  both  tyranny  and  rebellion  ; 
and  has  alternately  propped  up  the  most  grinding  despotism, 
and  fostered  the  wildest  revolutionary  principles.  And  not 
this  only ;  but  all  social  rights  and  duties  being  likewise 
grounded  on  the  spiritual  order,  and  sanctioned  and  upheld 
by  its  authority,  lost  their  support  and  their  safeguard.  Man, 
no  longer  reverencing  or  regarding  God  in  the  various  relations 
and  conditions  of  life,  felt  that  nature  gave  him  a  claim  of 
strict  equality  with  his  fellow-man ;  hence  discontent  against 
all  inequalities  of  wealth,  rank,  or  condition,  and  rebellion 
against  all  social  ties,  which  had  lost  both  their  reason  for 
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existence,  and  their  claim  upon  respect.  Socialism  and  Com- 
munism must  be  the  logical  results  of  such  a  state.  The 
presence  of  Christianity  in  the  world,  and  the  remnants  of  it 
which  will  still  adhere  to  minds  which  have  cast  ofFits  authority, 
tend  even  to  aggravate  the  evil.  Man  cannot  forget  the  lofty 
aspirations  it  has  raised ;  the  hope  of  infinite  happiness,  natural 
to  his  heart,  which  it  has  fostered  and  promised  to  realise;  and 
the  sense  of  the  dignity  of  human  nature  which  its  rehabilitation 
in  Christ  has  excited  in  him.  The  notions  of  liberty,  equality, 
and  fraternity  which  Christianity  has  introduced  remain,  but 
to  be  frightfully  perverted  when  transplanted  from  the  kingdom 
of  heaven,  the  Church  of  God,  where  they  have  their  true 
spiritual  application,  into  the  mere  domain  of  nature.  These 
exalted  ideas,  this  frenzied  determination  to  be  happy,  with 
nothing  but  the  material  goods  of  this  perishable  world  to 
satisfy  an  immortal  craving,  goods  too  poor  to  content  one 
single  heart  if  lavished  on  it  alone,  but,  as  things  are,  parcelled 
out  with  what  must  be  deemed  most  arbitrary  and  often 
unjust  measure,  —  all  these  causes  combine  to  make  the 
danger  hanging  over  society  more  pressing  than  it  ever  could 
have  been  in  the  old  pagan  world,  because  they  preclude  the 
resource  of  slavery  j  which  we  believe  to  have  been  an  imperative 
condition  of  the  stability  of  society,  where  the  hopes  of  a 
future  state  of  reward  did  not  comfort  the  hearts  of  the  poor 
and  teach  them  resignation,  and  where  the  law  of  divine  charity 
did  not  reign  to  infuse  compassion  into  the  hearts  of  the  rich. 
It  may,  however,  be  asked,  if  such  are  the  clear  logical 
results  of  Protestantism,  why  has  it  taken  three  hundred  years 
to  arrive  at  them?  and  how  comes  it  that  they  have  been 
emphatically  denied  by  so  many  who,  nevertheless,  have  held 
firmly  the  doctrine  of  private  judgment,  and  that  they  are 
indignantly  repudiated  at  the  present  day  by  all  who  are 
religiously  minded  among  the  sectaries  ?  To  the  former  ques- 
tion we  reply, — the  Protestant  principle  of  free  inquiry  and 
private  judgment  did  at  once  proceed  to  its  logical  application; 
witness  Storck  and  Munzer,  the  peasant  w-ar  in  Germany,  and 
the  excesses  of  John  of  Leyden  and  the  Anabaptists.  The 
connection  of  dogma  with  practice  was  much  more  clearly  felt 
in  those  days,  owing  to  the  intimate  relationship  which,  as 
it  has  been  remarked,  existed  in  Catholic  Europe  between  the 
spiritual  and  temporal  order.  Error,  therefore,  in  dogma  ran 
at  once  with  frightful  rapidity  to  its  political  and  social  conse- 
quences. In  reply  to  the  second  query  we  observe,  that  error 
is  death,  as  we  have  indeed  already  remarked ;  being  the  denial 
of  absolute  truth,  which  is  one  and  indivisible,  it  is  the  denial 
of  what  is,  and  what  causes  to  be — life.     To  exist,  therefore,  at 
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all,  and  to  maintain  itself  in  the  form  of  a  religion,  it  must 
perforce  take  back  a  portion  of  the  truth  it  has  rejected.  It 
is  reduced  to  this  inconsistency  as  the  very  condition  of  its 
existence.  Thus  Luther  having  discarded  the  authority  of 
the  vicar  of  Christ,  and  beholding  the  devastating  results  of 
the  loss  of  it,  was  constrained  to  take  authority  back  in  another, 
sliape ;  and  so  he  substituted  his  own  personal  authority  and 
that  of  secular  princes  for  the  authority  of  the  Catholic  Church 
which  he  had  thrown  off.  Protestantism  turned  like  a  fury  on 
her  own  legitimate  offspring ;  and  none  fulminated  more  fierce 
anathemas  against  the  poor  deluded  peasants  he  had  himself 
excited,  and  the  miserable  fanatics  of  Munster,  who  did  but 
carry  out  his  own  principles,  than  the  "  father  of  the  Reform- 
ation." The  first  Protestants,  in  fact, — and  we  recommend  this, 
circumstance  to  the  notice  of  the  pretended  friends  of  tole- 
ration,— acted  against  the  socialists  of  their  day  precisely  as 
they  reproach  us  with  having  acted  against  them  :  they  exter- 
minated them  in  self-defence. 

Although  Protestantism,  however,  was  thus  forced,  in  order 
to  live,  to  bolster  itself  up  with  distorted  fragments  of  the 
truth,  and  although  the  continued  presence  of  the  Church  on 
earth  has  re-acted  indirectly  on  the  separated  bodies  in  keeping 
up  notions  of  order  among  them,  and  other  true  principles 
which  have  retarded  that  death  which  logically  was  implied  in 
Protestantism  at  its  birth,  it  has  not  the  less  kept  on  steadily 
its  fatal  course  towards  the  abyss.  Luther  having  discarded 
the  infallible  teaching  of  the  Church,  endeavoured  to  retain 
her  sacramental  food  and  life.  He  maintained  the  real  pre- 
sence of  Jesus  on  the  altar,  not  as  the  Catholic  Church  teaches  it, 
it  is  true,  but  still  he  did  endeavour  to  maintain  that  presence, 
not  as  a  figure  but  as  a  reality.  Calvin  went  further;  he 
suppressed  this  doctrine  of  love.  Luther  had  denied  the  com- 
munion of  intellects  with  each  other  and  with  God,  Calvin 
denied  that  of  hearts.  He  strove,  however,  to  retain  the 
doctrine  of  redemption,  although  coupled  with  the  blasphemous 
doctrine  of  absolute  election  and  reprobation,  irrespective  of 
works,  which,  robbing  God  of  His  justice  and  His  mercy, 
broke  up  all  the  religious  and  moral  ties  which  united  man 
with  his  Maker  and  with  his  fellow-men.  Still  Calvin  endea- 
voured to  preserve  one  doctrine  of  love,  union,  mercy,  and 
hope — Jesus  dying  on  the  cross  for  sinners.  But  Protestantism 
cannot  pause  :  Socinianism  came  and  denied  the  divinity  of 
Jesus  Christ,  inconsistently  at  first,  in  that  while  formally 
denying  His  equality  with  the  Father,  it  still  gave  Him  a 
kind  of  divine  honour,  and  while  denying  the  propitiatory 
virtue  of  His  sacrifice,  still  asserted  that  He  in  some  manner 
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saved  the  world  by  His  death.  Socinians  had  the  same  reason 
for  rejecting  the  incarnation  as  their  predecessors  had  for 
rejecting  the  real  presence  and  transubstantiation.  The  na- 
tural reason  cannot  comprehend  divine  mysteries.  There  was 
but  a  short  step  between  denying  the  consubstantiality  of  the 
Son  and  reducing  him  to  a  mere  man — a  sage  come  to  instruct 
mankind,  and  edify  them  by  his  example  and  death.  Thus 
was  all  union  between  God  and  man  broken  up  and  destroyed, 
and  a  deep  blow  struck  at  all  the  ties  and  charities  of  Christian 
life  which  grew  out  of  the  incarnation  and  atonement, — a  God- 
man  dying  for  men,  and  uniting  them  as  one  man  together  in 
His  love.  The  passage  from  pure  Socinianism  to  Theism  is 
scarcely  perceptible ;  it  as  naturally  issues  in  that  form  as  the 
heresies  which  preceded  it  passed  into  Socinianism.  In  vain 
would  Protestantism  exclaim  against  being  classed  with  Deism, 
and  endeavour  to  establish  a  difference  of  kind  where  one  of 
degree  only  exists.  (Deism  would  likewise  protest  against 
being  classed  with  Atheism.)  In  vain  will  it  urge,  that  to 
class  a  religion  which  receives  and  acknowledges  the  Scrip- 
tures, with  the  unbelief  which  rejects  them,  is  both  unjust 
and  absurd.  We  would  ask,  however,  what  are  the  Scrip- 
tures without  the  divinity  of  Jesus  Christ,  without  His 
redeeming  blood,  without  all  the  mysteries  of  the  Gospel  ? 
"What  are  the  Scriptures  treated  as  a  mere  human  record,  as 
Socinians  treat  them,  and  interpreted  by  the  natural  reason, 
as  they  are  by  every  Protestant  sect  ?  Error,  however,  is  ever 
disavowing  its  consequences ;  and  energetic  efforts  were  made 
by  Protestants  to  save  the  Scriptures  and  the  remnants  of 
Christianity,  which  were  fast  slipping  from  their  grasp.  Hence 
numerous  controversial  writings,  evidences  of  the  truth  of 
Christianity,  and  other  kindred  works,  to  which  Protestants 
triumphantly  point  as  proofs  of  their  faith  and  zeal.  On,  on, 
however,  to  the  abyss ;  there  is  no  staying  the  course  of  error. 
Protestantism  will  and  must  advance ;  it  must  seek  its  goal 
and  its  grave  ;  such  is  its  inevitable  fate,  the  law  of  its  being. 
Its  forlorn-hope,  its  free-thinkers,  do  but  rush  on  in  front; 
while  all  that  is  good  and  rehgious,  and  therefore  inconsistent 
in  the  main  body,  protests  against  their  suicidal  madness.  But 
still  the  mass  moves  on  ;  it  moves  by  the  invincible  force  of 
logic,  and  rejoins  its  precursors  at  the  brink  of  that  gulf  which 
is  utter  negation  and  final  destruction. 

Philosophism,  therefore,  into  which  Protestantism  passed, 
is  not  separable  from  it.  The  latter,  in  fact,  has  two  phases : 
one  by  which  it  follows  up  its  logic  of  denial  without  dogma- 
tising :  this,  as  we  have  seen,  is  its  march  of  death, — this  is 
Philosophism ;  and  one  by  which  it  endeavours  to  save  itself 
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from  destruction,  and  to  dogmatise :  this  is  Rationalism. 
The  Rationalism  of  the  Protestant  sects  exercised  itself  within, 
the  limits  of  Scriptm*e  ;  by  and  by  Philosophism,  which  did  not 
naturally  dogmatise,  perceiving  the  gulf  of  materialism  and 
naturalism  into  which  it  was  sinking,  began  also  to  dogmatise. 
It  was  rationalistic  of  course  also,  but  outside  instead  of  within, 
the  Scriptures.  More,  however,  of  this  anon.  In  the  mean 
time,  while  discarding  doctrine,  it  endeavoured  to  retain  "  the 
morality  of  the  Gospel,"  as  it  was  called.  We  know  something 
of  the  value  of  the  morality  of  those  philosophers  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  of  those  pioneers  of  revolution  and  social 
anarchy.  It  was  as  hollow  and  unreal,  this  profession  of  the 
morality  of  the  Gospel,  separated  from  the  doctrines  of  the 
Gospel,  as  had  been  the  profession  made  by  the  Protestant  of 
faith  in  Scripture,  without  the  authority  and  teaching  of  the 
Church.  However,  these  philosophers  talked  loud  and  furi- 
ously of  justice,  toleration,  and  humanity.  To  laud  furiously 
any  special  virtues  is  a  bad  sign :  witness  the  fanaticism  with 
which  they  preached  toleration,  while  they  pursued  the 
C!hristian  religion  with  implacable  hatred ;  witness  their  fine 
phrases  about  justice  and  humanity,  the  oppression  of  rulers, 
and  the  equal  rights  of  man,  while  they  themselves  were  the 
most  shameless  adulators  of  kings,  coupling  their  heartless 
cant  with  the  most  aristocratic  selfishness  and  contempt  of  the 
poor.  The  French  Revolution  (chiefly  traceable  to  the  poison 
t)f  their  teaching  and  to  the  infatuation  of  kings  in  following 
that  carnal  policy  which  would  supplant  the  spiritual  by  the 
temporal  authority)  was  the  natural  consequence  and  commen- 
tary upon  Philosophism  and  Gallicanism ;  and  in  saying  this 
we  say  upon  Protestantism,  for  Protestantism  was  the  parent 
of  Philosophism,  and  Josephism  and  Gallicanism  were  nou- 
rished by  the  same  spirit  which  produced  Protestantism.  The 
philosophers  of  the  eighteenth  century  had  been  far  from 
desiring  to  carry  out  their  principles  to  their  logical  conse- 
quences, the  overthrow  of  all  civil  authority,  the  downfall  of 
all  privileges,  the  destruction  of  property,  the  onslaught  upon 
its  rights,  and  the  inauguration  of  social  anarchy.  Men  of  the 
world,  enjoying  its  good  things,  feted  by  the  great,  flattered 
and  caressed  by  princes,  they  had  the  common  sense  of  selfish- 
ness, and  vi^ould  have  recoiled  with  consternation  from  the 
logical  and  practical  application  of  their  principles.  They  had 
also  the  inconsistency  of  common  sense,  for  when  in  error  it  is 
common  sense  to  be  inconsistent  and  illogical.  Voltaire  had 
this  common  sense  pre-eminently.  While  asserting  the  natural 
rights  of  man  to  perfect  equality  in  the  enjoyment  of  earthly 
goods,  he  maintained  that  society  cannot  actually  subsist  with- 
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out  the  grossest  inequality,  and  that  the  many  poor  must 
necessarily  be  the  slaves  of  the  few  rich  ;  whilst  he  counts 
upon  force  for  preserving  this  unequal,  this  arbitrary,  and — 
according  to  merely  natural  principles,  such  as  he  would  alone 
admit,  which  take  cognisance  of  this  world  only,  and  put  God 
and  a  future  state  out  of  the  question — unjust  distribution. 
**  The  powerful,"  he  comforts  himself  with  observing,  "  have 
money,  and  money  is  master  of  every  thing." 

Detestable  as  are  Voltaire's  conservative  arguments,  they 
are,  as  we  have  observed,  the  arguments  of  selfish  common 
sense.  The  Church  of  God  alone  can  solve  the  social  problem ; 
she  herself  is  the  solution  of  it.  Society  and  the  Church  give 
a  mutual  testimony  to  each  other.  Reject  the  Church  and  her 
teaching,  and  you  have  but  the  alternative  of  Voltaire's  revolt- 
ing argument  of  brute  force  against  natural  rights,  or  you 
must  logically  proceed  to  accept  all  the  monstrous  absurdities 
of  Socialism.  And  there  was  one  of  the  infidel  philosophers 
of  the  eighteenth  century  who  was  fully  prepared  to  do 
so,  in  theory  at  least.  Rousseau,  of  whom  it  will  at  once  be 
seen  that  we  mean  to  speak,  has  for  this  reason  (his  uncom- 
promising logic,  which  as  applied  to  error  is,  as  we  have 
noticed,  folly  and  absurdity)  exercised  a  far  wider  influence 
than  Voltaire.  Voltaire  and  his  impieties  are  in  fact  com- 
pletely set  aside  ;  but  Rousseau's  philosophy,  after  inspiring  the 
horrors  of  the  French  Revolution,  is  still  the  text-book  of 
modern  socialists.  Rousseau  boldly  traced  all  evils  to  society. 
Men  were  naturally  good  and  happy  while  living,  as  he  pre- 
tends they  lived  at  first,  wild  in  the  woods,  and  having  all 
things  in  common  like  the  beasts  of  the  field.  The  first  man 
who  enclosed  a  plot  of  ground  and  said,  **This  is  mine,"  laid 
the  foundations  of  society  and  of  human  misery.  "  The  fruits 
of  the  earth,"  says  Rousseau,  "belong  to  all,  and  the  soil  to 
none." 

Society  having  been  the  result  of  a  compact  which  has  led 
to  nothing  but  misery  and  vice,  what,  then,  was  more  obvious 
than  to  dissolve  that  compact,  and  return  to  freedom  and  hap- 
piness ?  Of  these  two  solutions  of  the  social  question,  con- 
sidered by  the  mere  light  of  natural  reason,  that  which  had 
the  advantage  of  logical  consistency,  and  possessed,  therefore^ 
the  forward  impulse,  kept  the  field,  as  might  be  expected,  and 
pushed  on  along  the  fatal  path,  on  which  Luther  first  led  the 
way. 

And  here  let  us  pause  a  moment  to  reconsider  the  connec- 
tion between  Protestantism  and  Socialism,  through  Naturalism. 
That  Naturalism  forms  the  basis  of  Socialism  is  self-evident.  If 
you  shut  out  from  man  the  expansion  of  his  faculties  iu  the 
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supernatural  order,  you  must  throw  open  the  natural ;  if  you 
close  heaven  to  him,  you  must  give  him  up  the  earth.  And 
since,  do  what  you  will,  man  has  still  a  spiritual  and  immortal 
soul  with  its  insatiable  and  infinite  longings,  you  are  after  all 
attempting  an  impossibility  :  the  whole  earth  could  not  satisfy 
him  ;  much  less,  then,  will  he  rest  contented  with  the  inequali- 
ties which  spring  from  the  social  state.  Why  should  one  man 
live  in  a  condition  of  grinding  poverty,  lacking  necessaries, 
while  another  revels  in  the  redundancy  of  material  comforts 
and  luxuries  ?  Have  not  all  an  equal  title  to  happiness,  of 
which  they  carry  the  imperishable  instinct  in  their  bosoms  ? 
Socialism  and  Communism  present  themselves  as  no  unreason- 
able remedy  for  the  material  evils  under  which  the  great  body 
of  the  people  groan.  Say  that  the  proposed  remedy  will  upset 
society  and  all  notions  of  order  and  justice.  "What,  it  may  be 
replied,  regarding  things  only  from  a  natural  point  of  view, 
can  be  more  unjust  than  society  itself  ?  It  is  an  organised 
state  of  disorder,  perverting  all  true  ideas  of  justice  and  of 
order.  There  is  no  reply  to  this  on  the  ground  of  Naturalism, 
Political  economy,  a  science  unknown  and  unneeded  while 
society  reposed  on  faith,  and  faith  rested  on  God's  infallible 
word  revealed  to  His  holy  Church, — political  economy,  that 
modern  device  to  fill  up  a  gap  which  unbelief  had  made,  and 
answer  questions  to  which  earth  and  earthly  science  can  give 
no  reph',  may  tax  its  powers  in  vain  to  find  the  law  of  equi- 
librium between  man's  wants  and  his  desires.  Rousseau  cuts 
the  matter  short  by  declaring  that  "man  in  a  state  of  nature, 
when  he  has  dined,  is  at  peace  with  all  nature,  and  the  friend 
of  all  his  fellow-creatures."  But  can  political  economists  find 
the  means  of  securing  to  each  man  even  a  sufficient  daily  dinner, 
given  society  as  it  is  constituted,  and  under  the  conditions 
which  it  must  ever  tend  to  assume  ?  And  granting  that  they 
could,  will  a  man  be  content  with  a  sufficient  dinner  while 
he  sees  others  who  enjoy  the  further  privilege  of  over-eating 
themselves  ?  O  miserable  pride  of  human  reason  !  How  has 
it  reduced  man,  who  would  be  wise  by  his  own  powers,  to  level 
himself  voluntarily  with  the  brute  creation  ! 

Protestantism  is  the  parent  of  Naturalism.  By  destroying 
the  basis  of  authority,  it  gave  up  such  truths  as  it  endeavoured 
to  retain  to  the  free  investigation  of  man's  natural  reason. 
These  truths,  taken  out  of  their  connexion  with  other  truths 
wherewith  they  formed  anharmonious  whole,  and  unsupported 
by  the  rock  on  which  they  had  rested,  broke  down  under  their 
own  weight,  and  were  destroyed  piecemeal  by  that  process  of 
rationalistic  scrutiny  whose  property  it  is  to  absorb  the  super- 
natural and  leave  but  an  empty  form  in  its  place.     We  might, 
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trace  this  process  in  the  case  of  every  one  of  those  Christian 
truths  which  the  Reformation  spared,  and  would  fain  have 
adopted.  As  an  instance,  take  the  doctrine  of  original  sin;  a 
doctrine  which  had  for  its  support  not  only  the  clear  authority 
of  revelation,  but  the  tradition  of  the  whole  human  race.  It 
was,  however,  one  of  the  peculiarities  of  Protestantism  to 
break  with  the  latter  as  well  as  the  former,  for  the  latter  had 
been  taken  up,  perfected,  completed,  and  therefore,  as  it  were, 
superseded  by  the  divine  and  infallible  tradition  of  the  Church; 
and  Protestantism,  in  cutting  itself  off  from  the  Church,  cut 
itself  off,  by  consequence,  from  all  tradition,  and  set  up  afresh 
on  its  own  account  with  its  heterogeneous  mass  of  borrowed 
goods. 

This  dogma  of  original  sin  is  the  co-relative  of  the  doctrine 
of  redemption.  It  is  the  starting-point  of  Christianity,  of 
which  redemption  is  the  term.  These  two  doctrines  are  so 
intimately  connected,  that  you  cannot  touch  one  without 
affecting  the  other,  and  without  destroying  the  just  balance  of 
religious  truth,  and  with  it,  of  human  society.  But  now 
observe  the  fearful  oscillations  of  this  doctrine  in  the  hands  of 
human  reason,  ere  it  utterly  foundered  in  the  sea  of  negation 
and  unbelief.  Luther  immoderately  exaggerated  it.  Zuinglius 
as  inordinately  diminished  it.  Then  came  Calvin,  who  out- 
did Luther,  impiously  making  God  responsible  for  evil ;  and 
Socinus,  who  carried  on  to  further  excess  the  error  of  Zuin- 
glius, and  denied  original  sin  altogether.  The  doctrine  of 
redemption  underwent  corresponding  vicissitudes,  till  finally 
both  perished  in  the  common  wreck.  Philosophism,  finding 
the  ground  free,  asserted  by  the  voice  of  Rousseau  that  man 
is  "  born  good."  If  so,  how  is  it,  then,  that  he  has  become 
depraved  ?  Society  has  perverted  him.  Must  society,  then, 
be  destroyed  and  re-constituted  ?  "  Yes,"  boldly  answers 
Louis  Blanc,  who  does  but  carry  on  Rousseau's  principles; 
and  "  yes,"  fearfully  respond  thousands  of  voices,  voices  of 
hungry  men,  hungry  with  that  fierce  hunger  with  which  man 
craves  for  earthly  and  natural  goods  when  his  heavenly  food 
and  heavenly  hopes  have  been  taken  from  him ;  that  fierce 
hunger  with  which  he  longs  for  that  which  cannot  fill  him, 
when  he  has  lost  his  God  Who  alone  can  satisfy  him.  And  a 
voice  more  blasphemous  still  is  raised  against  Him  who  made 
man;  for  man  himself  must  be  bad  if  society  is  bad,  since  society 
is  but  an  aggregation  of  men— thus  tracing  evil  back  to  the 
infinite  Source  of  good.*     But  we  are  anticipating. 

Philosophism,  we  have   seen,   led  to    revolution  and  the 

*  All  Louis  Blanc,  as  M.  Nicolas  observes,  is  contained  in  Rousseau,  and 
all  Voltaire  in  Proudhon. 
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overthrow  of  the  social  order,  as  Protestantism  had  prepared 
the  way  for  Philosophisni.  If  the  Revolution  of  '89  did  not 
inaugurate  Socialism,  it  was  because  time  was  wanting  to  it. 
The  principle  upon  which  the  confiscation  of  the  property  of 
the  Church  and  of  the  nobility  was  carried  out,  might  have 
been  applied,  and  Would  undoubtedly  have  been  applied,  to  all 
property  before  long.  The  keen  eye  of  Burke  perceived  and 
foretold  this  danger.  As  it  was,  the  sacrifice  of  ecclesiastical 
and  aristocratic  property  protected,  for  the  present,  that  of 
the  bourgeoisie ;  but  can  it  be  supposed  that  those  who  had 
swept  away  immemorial  and  consecrated  rights  would  have 
respected  for  very  long  the  titles  of  a  mere  monied  class — a 
class  who  atoned  by  no  public  service,  by  no  charitable  self- 
sacrifice,  by  no  glorious  souvenirs,  for  the  possession  of  pri- 
vileges unshared  by  the  great  body  of  their  fellow-countrymen? 
But  it  pleased  Providence  to  raise  up  at  that  juncture,  as  M, 
Nicolas  expresses  it,  "  one  of  those  gauntlets  of  iron  of  which 
it  makes  use  when  it  wills  to  arrest  society  as  it  is  sinking  to 
its  fall,  or  fallen  to  replace  it  on  its  basis." 

M.  Nicolas  traces  the  progress  of  Philosophism  and  Social- 
ism in  France ;  and  in  doing  so,  he  is  evidently  guided  not  by 
the  mere  fact  of  being  himself  a  Frenchman,  but  because  it 
has  ever  been  the  peculiarity  of  the  French  nation  to  exhibit, 
as  it  were,  in  epitome  what  is  going  on  throughout  the  whole 
European  commonwealth  on  a  more  diffused  scale,  at  a  slower 
pace,  with  less  striking  characteristics,  and  therefore  in  a  less 
appreciable  manner.  This  peculiarity  is  not,  we  believe,  to 
be  considered  such  matter  of  reproach  as  the  pride  of  Protestant 
England  would  fain  consider  it.  France  is,  notwithstanding, 
profoundly  Catholic.  Heresy  has  never  been  able  to  take  any 
permanent  root  in  her.  There  is  something  in  the  French 
mind  which  makes  it  follow  up  propositions  to  their  ultimate 
conclusions  with  such  rapidity  that  it  cannot  stop  short  at 
heresy,  and  if  embarked  on  the  road  of  error  it  runs  on  at  once 
to  unbelief;  but  as  the  human  mind  cannot  acquiesce  for  long 
in  the  total  loss  of  God,  a  correcting  reaction  takes  place,  of 
which  the  Church  takes  advantage  to  win  back  souls  to  her- 
self. Moreover,  it  is  remarkable  that  error  does  not  commonly 
originate  in  France,  though  she  takes  on  herself  the  early 
practical  exhibition  of  its  latent  consequences.  Free-thinking 
was  imported  in  the  last  century  from  England  and  Holland; 
the  nationalism  and  Pantheism  of  the  present  century  are  of 
German  origin.  Children  of  holy  Church,  having  our  true 
jpatria  above,  we  are  not  constrained  to  prove  our  patriotism 
by  depreciating  our  neighbours.  Our  love  for  our  earthly 
country  is,  or  ought  to  be,  after  the  pattern  of  St.  Paul's  for 
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his  Jewish  brethren.  It  shews  not  itself  in  jealousy  for  itSv 
worldly  honour  and  pre-eminence,  but  in  a  burning  desire  for 
its  spiritual  good  ;  we  love  it  in  God  and  for  God,  and  that  it 
may  come  to  God.  As  for  France,  we  not  only  wish  her 
well,  but  we  love  her,  and  uncatholic  indeed  must  that  heart 
be  that  loves  her  not ;  for  if  she  has  given  practical  lessons  of 
the  poisonous  nature  of  error,  where  is  the  nation  that  has 
given  such  practical  examples  of  Christian  heroism,  Christian 
love,  and  Christian  self-sacrifice  ? 

The  breathing  time,  as  it  were,  which  intervened  between 
the  restoration  of  the  Church  and  social  order  b}'  Napoleon 
and  the  socialistic  outbreak  of  1848,  saw  a  further  advance  of 
Philosophism  on  the  path  of  error;  happily  the  Church  was 
making  silent  advances  and  achieving  quiet  victories  to  meet 
the  fresh  monster-error,  the  climax  of  all  errors.  Pantheism. 
It  would  be  very  interesting,  but  our  space  utterly  forbids  it, 
to  follow  the  chain  of  error  and  mark  its  connecting  links;  as 
it  is,  a  few  observations  must  suffice.  Naturalism  is  utterly 
repugnant  to  man's  mind,  who  feels  an  indestructible  desire 
within  him  for  connexion  with  the  Infinite.  Philosophism 
seeing,  therefore,  the  conclusion  in  which  it  had  landed,  and 
the  gulf  of  naturalism  and  materialism  into  which  it  must 
necessarily  plunge,  cast  about  for  some  half-truth  wherewith 
to  prolong  life.  It  proceeded  to  manufacture  a  religion  after 
its  fashion,  and  to  dogmatise.  We  can  but  allude  to  some  of 
the  more  leading  schools.  Eclecticism,  a  name  synonymous  with 
that  of  heresy,  implying,  like  it,  an  act  of  choice  and  selection, 
asserts  that,  since  there  is  a  portion  of  truth  contained  in  every 
error,  reason  has  only  to  exercise  the  office  of  separating  these 
portions  of  truth  from  their  false  alloy,  and  re-unite  them  in 
a  harmonious  whole,  in  order  to  become  possessed  of  j^ure 
truth.  A  little  later  it  occurred  to  these  same  philosophers, 
that  ability  to  make  this  selection  implied  the  possession  of 
truth  already.  How  can  truth  be  discerned  from  error,  unless 
we  already  know  what  truth  is  ?  Philosophism  now  took 
refuge  in  syncretism.  Suppose,  it  was  said,  that  after  all 
there  were  no  such  thing  as  errors,  strictly  speaking,  and  that 
what  have  been  so  called  are  but  incomplete  truths.  Accept 
them  all,  re-unite  them  all,  and  you  possess  truth.  It  follows 
from  this,  that  all  errors  are  good  in  their  place  and  time,  and 
that  error  is  the  form  of  truth,  as  it  were,  in  history.  From 
this  apology  for  all  errors,  the  step  was  short  to  an  apology 
for  all  actions,  all  events,  and  the  legitimation  of  all  success. 
Every  victory,  however  apparently  unjust,  is  a  progress,  and 
the  victorious  side  ought  always  to  possess  our  sympatliies ; 
every  thing  is  just  in  tiiis  world,,  since  it  is  humanity  tliat  does  , 
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it.  We  are  not  conjecturing,  we  are  not  inventing.  These 
things  have  been  taught,  and  our  readers  will  have  no  difficulty 
in  calling  to  mind  recent  historical  works  openly  avowing  prin- 
ciples of  this  kind.* 

The  spirit  of  error  had  thus  successively  denied  the  Church, 
Jesus  Christ,  God,  the  soul,  and  truth ;  it  had  then  added  all 
these  negations  together  in  one  dreadful  affirmation,  which 
legitiraatised  all  the  excesses  of  human  reason:  what  remained 
but  to  divinise  it? 

Pantheism  is  the  gulf  into  which  the  human  mind  has  ever 
fallen  when  left  to  its  own  guidance,  and  unenlightened  by 
revelation.  Pantheism,  either  materialistic  or  idealistic,  reigned 
throughout  the  heathen  world  before  the  coming  of  Christ : 
materialistic  (that  is,  absorbing  the  Infinite  in  the  finite)  in 
the  West,  as  we  see  it  in  the  ancient  Greco-Roman  world ; 
idealistic  (that  is,  absorbing  the  finite  in  the  Infinite)  in  the 
regions  of  the  East,  as  we  behold  it  in  Brahminism  and  Buddh- 
ism :  thus  making  every  thing  God,  or  God  every  thing. 

Finite  man  feels  that  he  cannot  subsist  without  the  Infinite, 
for  which,  in  fact,  he  was  made.  He  is  constantl}^  therefore, 
endeavouring  to  solve  the  problem  of  his  own  existence,  of 
that  of  God,  and  the  relations  between  them.  Revelation 
alone  can  solve  this  problem,  for  man  cannot  invent  or  discover 
truth  for  himself.  The  God  who  made  him  can  alone  explain 
to  him  the  mystery  of  his  own  being,  and  that  highest  of 
mysteries,  that  mystery  unapproachable  by  human  reason,  the 
ineffable  being  of  the  self-existing  One ;  and  He  only  can 
make  known  the  relations  between  the  Creator  and  His  creature 
man,  which  relations  cannot  be  grasped  where  the  former  truths 
are  not  known  or  are  erroneously  conceived  of. 

God,  who  is  the  necessary  principle  of  all  that  exists,  so 
that  every  thing  is  of  and  by  Him,  is  nevertheless  distinct 
from  His  creation.  Nothing  is  God  save  God  Himself.  His 
sole  necessary  relations  are  within  Himself.  His  society  is 
within  Himself  in  the  union  of  three  persons  in  one  nature. 
The  first  error  into  which  mankind  universally  fell,  when  it 
corrupted  the  primitive  tradition,  respected  the  dogma  of 
creation.  This  is  the  starting-point  of  error,  the  consequence 
of  which  is  to  suppose  necessary  relations  to  subsist  between 
God  and  finite  things.  For  man  desiring  intensely  union  with 
God,  and  losing  sight  of  the  truths  of  revelation,  figures  to  him- 
self this  union  according  to  the  ideas  of  his  own  carnal  mind. 
Now  along  with  the  true  doctrine  of  creation  men  lost  sight 
also  of  the  covenant  and  alliance  made  between  God  and  man, 
of  His  promise  of  union  with  them,  which  He  was  to  accom- 

•  Lamartine's  History  of  the  Girondists,  for  instance. 
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plish  in  His  own  way  and  at  His  own  appointed  time.  This 
alliance  was  nothing  less  than  the  incarnation  of  the  Second 
Person  of  the  Blessed  Trinity,  God  Himself  taking  human 
nature  into  personal  union  with  Himself,  yet  so  as  the  two 
natures,  the  divine  and  the  human,  remain  perfectly  distinct. 
Here  was  the  problem  solved  of  union,  and  the  closest  of 
unions,  without  confusion,  the  Infinite  and  the  finite  united 
without  absorption  of  either  in  the  other.  All  mysteries  are 
but  the  developments  of  this  mystery.  It  is  not  a  truth  only, 
but  emphatically  the  truth.  It  is  pre-eminently  the  social 
dogma ;  for  the  finite  not  sufficing  to  itself,  and  requiring  the 
Infinite  as  the  term,  development,  and  object  of  its  existence, 
Naturalism,  as  we  have  already  pointed  out,  is  morally  and 
socially  impossible.  If,  however,  in  connecting  the  finite  with 
the  Infinite,  you  do  not,  by  maintaining  perfect  distinction, 
preserve  liberty,  which  is  the  spring  of  our  moral  and  intel- 
lectual being,  man  becomes  the  victim  of  fatalism ;  respon- 
sibility perishes  along  with  liberty,  and  with  it  the  distinction 
between  good  and  evil.  The  passions  are  divinised,  all  right 
and  all  duty  disappear,  and  Pantheism,  which  is  a  species  of 
communism  between  the  finite  and  the  Infinite,  leads  logically 
to  communism  among  all  that  is  finite. 

We  could  easily  justify  these  assertions  at  length,  if  space 
permitted  it.  For  how  can  rights  continue  to  exist  where 
individualities  are  absorbed  and  disappear?  The  first  of  all 
properties  is  the  possession  of  our  own  personality.  What  can 
remain  when  that  is  effaced?  And  as  for  duty,  how  can  that 
exist  when  free-will  is  annihilated  ?  nay,  right  and  wrong,  the 
very  foundation  of  duty,  are  done  away  with  ;  for  according  to 
Pantheism,  we  are  necessarily,  fatally,  and  divinely  what  we 
are.  The  little  estimation  in  which  the  rights  of  individuals, 
and  of  whole  portions  of  the  human  race  were  held  in  the 
ancient  world,  might  be  pointed  out  in  proof  of  all  this,  as 
well  as  the  glorification  and  apotheosis  of  the  passions,  and  the 
belief  in  fatalism  so  prevalent  among  the  heathen  of  old.  If 
society  was  preserved  from  total  anarchy,  it  was,  as  we  have 
already  observed,  at  the  expense  of  the  cruel  slavery  and 
degradation  of  the  great  body  of  the  human  race.  It  could 
not  have  subsisted  a  day  without  it. 

It  is  needless  to  dwell  upon  the  change  introduced  by 
Christianity  into  the  social  and  moral  state  of  the  world.  But 
what  is  Christianity  ?  It  is  all  comprised  in  the  mystery 
of  the  incarnation,  God  made  man.  The  doctrine  of  the 
Blessed  Trinity  is  implied  in  this  doctrine  of  the  incarnation, 
which  is  but  the  Blessed  Trinity  coming  out  of  Itself,  so  to 
say,  for  the  salvation  of  the  world.     The  incarnation  shews  us 
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the  Father  reconciling  the  world  to  Himself  in  the  person  of 
the  Son;  and  the  Church  shews  us  the  Son  converting  the 
world  to  this  reconciliation  by  the  Holy  Spirit.  It  is  not 
surprising  then,  since  all  truth  is  contained  in  this  doctrine, 
that  it  should  have  been  the  object  of  attack  to  a/nieresies, 
whatever  their  starting-point  may  have  been.  They  have  ever 
either  begun  with  attacking  the  mysteries  of  the  incarnation  and 
Trinity,  or  ended  by  doing  so ;  and  they  have  always  issued 
in  Pantheism,  fatalism,  and  communism ;  and  have,  therefore, 
been  anti-social  as  well  as  anti-Catholic.  M.  Nicolas  proves 
this  both  logically  and  historically.  He  shews  why  such  must 
have  been  their  real  tendency,  and  that  it  actually  was  their 
result.  We  have  no  space  to  follow  him  into  the  details  of 
this  interesting  examination,  not  even  as  respects  Protestantism, 
our  more  immediate  subject.  Protestantism  is  but  the  epitome 
of  all  heresies,  and  of  course  forms  no  exception  to  the  general 
rule.  We  have  seen  how  it  actually  developed  into  Pantheism 
through  Philosophism  ;  but  it  must  also  be  remembered  that 
Protestantism,  not  Philosophism,  had  the  honour  of  evolving 
the  monster  climax  of  heresy — Pantheism.  The  rationalistic 
Protestants  of  Germany  metaphysically  deduced  it  from  their 
principles,  which  principles  had  been  themselves  evolved  from 
those  of  the  "  reformers."  We  refer  our  readers  to  M.  Nico- 
las's  pages  for  this  study.  It  may  be  expected  that  we  should 
point  out  some  peculiar  doctrinal  error  in  Protestantism  which 
had  its  logical  term  in  Pantheism.  But  we  must  remind  our 
readers  that  Protestantism,  taken  collectively,  has  no  special 
error  of  its  own.  Its  peculiarity  is,  that  it  raises  the  standard 
of  revolt  against  spiritual  authority,  and  thus  opens  the  door 
to  every  heresy  by  giving  up  all  truth  to  be  tried  at  the  bar 
of  human  reason,  and  accepted  or  rejected  by  private  judgment. 
It  was,  as  we  have  shewn,  by  its  doctrine  of  free  inquiry  that 
it  arrived  at  Naturalism,  the  recoil  from  which  precipitated  the 
human  mind  into  Pantheism ;  however,  there  was  also  a  direct 
tendency  of  Protestantism  at  its  very  outset  in  that  direction. 
Luther  adopted  from  the  beginning  the  error  contained  in  a 
book  entitled  German  Theology^  which  may  be  summed  up  in 
this  assertion — That  God  is  every  thing,  and  that  every  thing 
which  is  not  God  is  nothing.  The  finite  contains  two  elements : 
heing,  which  is  essentially  divine  and  good  ;  and  the  ivillf  which 
is  nothing  inasmuch  as  it  is  bad,  and  bad  inasmuch  as  it  is 
nothing.  The  will  is  not  being  ;  therefore  the  will  is  in  itself 
bad.  It  must  be  combated  and  stifled,  that  it  may  no  longer 
be  any  thing  but  the  blind  instrument  of  God,  manifesting  His 
divine  perfections ;  which  annihilates  man  while  divinising 
him.     This  idea  was  reproduced  in  Lutheranism  under  this 
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doctrinal  form : — Original  sin  has  utterly  corrupted  human 
nature,  wherefore  man  is  boni  in  complete  bondage.  What 
he  does  of  good  or  of  evil  is  not  his  work ;  it  is  God's  work. 
Faith  alone  justifies,  and  justifies  whatever  his  works  may  be. 
Hence  of  what  avail  are  the  hierarchy  and  the  priesthood, 
prayer,  fasting,  good  deeds,  and  the  discipline  of  the  soul? 
Every  Christian  is  his  own  priest,  and  administers  salvation  to 
himself  by  simply  believing  in  the  forgiveness  of  God.  It  is 
a  remarkable  fact,  that  Zuinglius,  starting  from  the  opposite 
assertion,  that  human  nature  had  not  been  injured  by  original 
sin,  arrived  also  at  fatalism  and  Pantheism.  It  is  the  Church 
alone,  the  depositary  of  God's  truth,  that  can  resolve  the 
relations  between  man's  free  will  and  grace.  Outside  of  her 
teaching  it  is  a  universal  stumbling-block.  Zuinglius  then 
makes  God  the  first  principle  of  evil,  since  man  came  out  of 
his  Maker's  hands  such  as  he  is ;  God  thus  revealing  who  are 
those  whom  He  has  predestined  to  damnation.  Calvin  pro- 
ceeded to  a  more  monstrous  length  than  Luther.  The  latter 
had  asserted  that,  by  the  effects  of  original  sin,  man  was 
necessitated  to  commit  evil.  The  former  taught  that  God,  in 
order  that  He  might  have  just  motives  for  hatred  and  punish- 
ment, necessitated  even  the  fall  of  the  first  man  ;  and  that  He 
also  puts  those  whom  He  designs  to  reprobate  under  the  neces- 
sity of  adding  their  own  sins  to  the  guilt  of  original  sin, 
blinding  them  to  good  and  exciting  them  to  evil. 

Thus  Protestantism,  while  on  the  one  hand  it  proclaimed 
free  inquiry,  on  the  other  annihilated  free-will.  By  the 
latter  it  denied  man,  by  the  former  it  arrived  at  denying  God ! 
Pantheism,  Naturalism :  these  are  the  terms  to  which  Protest- 
antism leads.  Both  legitimatise  and  sanction  the  passions, 
and  both  find  their  practical  application  in  Socialism  and  Com- 
munism. And  now,  if  it  be  asked  why  Pantheism  is  to  be 
regarded  as  the  monster  error,  surpassing  even  Naturalism  in 
wickedness,  and  more  dangerous  both  to  religion  and  to  so- 
ciety, the  reply  is  obvious.  The  human  mind  recoiling  from 
Naturalism,  there  is  a  hope  that  it  may  be  led,  from  a  sight  of 
the  frightful  void  to  which  unbelief  has  conducted,  to  return 
to  the  truth  of  God  and  to  His  Church,  which  can  alone  satisfy 
the  immense  desires  of  the  heart  of  man.  But  Pantheism  pro- 
fesses to  fill  this  void,  and  to  give  wherewithal  to  feed  this 
desire  of  the  heart  for  communion  with  the  Infinite,  while  it 
flatters  its  pride  and  all  its  evil  passions  by  the  apotheosis  of 
humanity.  Doubtless,  as  M.  Nicolas  observes,  a  man  \Vho 
does  not  believe  either  in  God  or  in  a  judgment  to  come  is  a 
dangerous  man ;  but  he  who  adds  to  this  the  monstrous  belief 
that  he  is  himself  God,  the  sovereign  and  absolute  judge  of 
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all  that  exists,  is  a  madman  who  ought  to  be  chained  up« 
Now  Pantheism  makes  this  assertion.  Humanity  is  the  mani- 
festation of  God,  and  the  progressive  manifestation ;  so  that 
each  fresh  generation  is  a  higher  and  a  more  perfect  develop- 
ment of  Divinity.  The  destructive  power  of  such  a  doctrine 
in  annihilating  all  morality,  all  indignation  at  crime,  all  justice, 
all  compassion  even,  and  every  human  feeling,  is  not  to  be  esti- 
mated. It  attacks  society  **  with  all  the  boldness  of  a  folly 
which  believes  itself  to  be  divine  wisdom,  and  with  a  brutal 
force  which  believes  itself  invested  with  right  divine,  rousing 
the  most  savage  passions,  unchaining  them,  and  hurling  them 
against  the  world  as  the  thunders  of  its  divinity."  "We  have 
arrived  here  at  the  climax  of  all  evil.  "  This  is  hell,  and  hell 
arming  itself  with  the  power  of  heaven  to  ravage  earth." 

There  is  but  one  power  in  the  world  able  to  resist  this 
gigantic  evil,  which  threatens  human  society  with  utter  de- 
struction ;  there  is  but  one  safe  harbour  of  refuge  from  the 
gathering  storm,  or  rather  the  storm  which  has  gathered  and 
is  ready  to  burst  at  every  moment;  there  is  but  one  potent 
voice  that  can  allay  the  tempest.  Need  we  say  this  one 
power  is  that  kingdom  which  God  has  set  up  on  earth ;  that 
that  refuge  is  the  bosom  of  the  Catholic  Church ;  that  that 
powerful  voice  is  the  voice  of  her  who  speaks  with  the  autho- 
rity of  Him  who  could  say  to  the  winds  and  the  waves  "Be 
still,"  and  there  was  a  great  calm  ?  Civil  society  cannot  defend 
itself  against  Socialism  in  its  might,  for  it  has  but  the  argu- 
ment of  Voltaire,  force  and  money ;  and  for  how  long  may 
these  remain  securely  in  its  hands  ?  Protestantism  cannot 
defend  itself,  for  it  is  based  on  the  very  principles  of  which 
this  Pantheistic  Socialism  is  the  development;  and  the  reli- 
gious truths  it  would  still  desire  to  retain  have  no  basis  at  all,. 
— they  are  an  inverted  pyramid,  they  rest  upon  a  point.  Con- 
servative Rationalism  cannot  defend  itself;  for  it  possesses  no 
truth  whatsoever  to  oppose  to  the  one  truth,  severed  indeed 
from  all  which  gives  it  its  real  value,  but  still  in  itself  a  truth, 
though  a  distorted  truth,  a  truth  which  constitutes  the  over- 
powering might  of  Socialism — the  title  of  man  to  happiness. 
Rationalism  has  been  able  to  teach  man  to  disbelieve  in  a 
future  life,  but  it  cannot  make  him  unlearn  his  vocation  to 
happiness,  which,  with  a  terrible  fur}^,  he  seeks  to  obtain  from 
material  enjoyments  denied  him  by  the  constitution  of  human 
society.  Christianity  alone  possessing  truth,  can  defend  both 
itself  and  society ;  and  let  it  be  remembered  that  in  saying 
Christianity  \VQ  say  the  Church.  All  we  have  said  justifies, 
not  the  deposit  of  truth  alone,  but  the  depositary;  since 
severed  from  that  depositary,  Christian  truth  has  never  been 
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preserved  in  its  integrity ;  nay,  such  fragments  as  have  been 
retained  have  crumbled  away  and  dissolved,  and  along  with 
them  the  very  principles  both  of  civilisation  and  of  society. 

And  if  such  be  the  case,  what  must  be  the  infatuation  of 
Protestant  England  and  of  her  Protestant  government  at  the 
present  moment?  Fain  would  they,  if  they  could,  destroy  and 
extirpate  that  Church  which  is  England's  one  hope  of  salva- 
tion in  the  dangers  which  threaten  her,  but  to  which  the 
national  pride  is  so  obstinately  blind ;  and  not  being  able  to 
extirpate,  they  are  bending  their  whole  energies  to  thwart  her 
influence,  shackle  her  power,  impede  her  progress,  and  perse- 
cute her  children. 

M.  Nicolas  concludes  by  a  comparison  of  Protestantism 
with  Catholicity  in  its  relations  with  civilisation,  which  may  be 
regarded  as  a  kind  of  supplement  to  Balmes's  highly-esteemed 
work  on  that  subject.  Our  space,  however,  will  not  allow  us 
to  enter  on  these  chapters,  which,  indeed,  are  of  a  more 
popular  character  than  the  rest  of  the  work,  and  need  no 
analysis.  We  strongly  recommend  the  whole  of  M.  Nicolas's 
able  and  opportune  work  to  the  attention  of  the  more  thought- 
ful and  studious  of  our  readers. 
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Our  Antipodes ;  or y  Residence  and  Rambles  in  the  Australasian 
Colonies,  with  a  Glimpse  of  the  Gold  Fields,  By  Lieut.- 
Colonel  Godfrey  Charles  Mundy.     London,  Bentley. 

There  is  no  country  in  the  world  which  is  regarded  at  the 
present  time  with  such  general  interest  by  the  great  majority 
of  Englishmen  as  Australia.  Not  the  unexplored  mysteries 
of  the  northern  seas,  not  the  vast  inaccessible  icy  continent  of 
the  Antarctic  Ocean,  not  the  unknown  regions  of  Central  Africa, 
excite  nearly  the  same  degree  of  curiosity  as  the  extraordinary 
land  of  which  these  volumes  give  an  account.  The  geographer, 
the  naturahst,  the  merchant,  the  ship-owner,  the  capitalist,  can 
talk  and  think  of  nothing  but  Australia.  There  is  one  grand 
panacea  for  broken  fortunes,  broken  health,  poverty,  want  of 
employment, — in  fine,  for  all  the  ills  to  which  man  is  heir, 
and  that  is  emigration  to  Australia.  The  first  paragraph  in  his 
daily  newspaper  to  which  the  trembling  and  selfish  millionaire 
turns  his  eye,  is  that  which  specifies  the  number  of  tons  of 
gold  registered  by  the  latest  returns  from  the  diggings.     The 
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manufacturers  are  at  their  wits'  end  to  supply  the  orders  for 
goods  wanted  in  Australia.  The  naturalist  is  every  now  and 
then  thrown  into  raptures  by  accounts  of  some  wonderful  plant 
whose  roots  are  where  its  branches  ought  to  be,  some  moon- 
dropped  "  marsupial"  with  its  head  at  the  wrong  end  of  its 
body,  or  very  possibly  with  no  head  at  all.  In  fine,  Australia, 
and  nothing  but  Australia,  is  the  table-talk  of  the  day.  It  is 
no  use  for  any  one  to  try  his  conversational  powers  to  amuse 
if  he  is  not  "  up"  in  AustraKa.  Willing  or  unwilling,  he  is 
dragged  into  the  subject,  and  there  he  is  kept  till,  perhaps, 
he  becomes  well-nigh  weary  of  the  very  name. 

Such  being  the  case,  the  interesting  work  before  us  will 
no  doubt  be  extensively  read,  as  being  one  of  the  best  general 
accounts  of  the  country  which  has  yet  been  published.  The 
writer  has,  indeed,  no  pretensions  to  be  a  scientific  man,  a 
deficiency  which  is  certainly  much  to  be  regretted ;  but  he  is 
an  intelligent  observer  of  men  and  manners,  and  is  thus  en- 
abled to  describe  truthfully  and  minutely  those  features  of 
every-day  life  in  Australia  which  are  far  more  interesting  to 
ordinary  readers.  He  has  also  the  merit,  and  it  is  a  consider- 
able one,  of  not  attempting  what  he  does  not  understand. 
He  knows  a  rose  from  a  cabbage,  and  a  parrot  from  a  crow ; 
but  he  tells  you  openly  and  honestly  that  he  is  "not  a  scholar," 
and  that  he  cannot  give  much  technical  information  on  natural 
history.  Nevertheless,  his  descriptions  both  of  scenery  and 
natural  phenomena  are  often  very  graphic,  and  sometimes 
not  unworthy  of  a  Humboldt.  He  can  appreciate  both  the 
wonders  and  the  beauties  of  nature ;  and  as  an  observer  and 
admirer  of  them,  he  does  not  fail  to  record  what  he  sees  with 
an  accuracy  and  a  particularity  which  leave  the  naturalist  but 
little  to  desire.  In  a  word,  physical  features  always  arrest  his 
attention,  and  he  always  takes  pains  to  describe  them.  More 
than  this  we  have  no  right  to  expect  from  a  soldier  and  a 
man  of  the  world.  His  style  is  always  elegant  and  amusing, 
not  unfrequently  marked  by  an  original  wit,  which  books  of 
travels  do  not  often  exhibit.  Above  all,  he  is  a  man  of  sense, 
shrewdness,  and  gentlemanly  mind,  entirely  free  from  pe- 
dantry or  affectation,  and  far  less  prejudiced,  on  the  whole, 
than  some  casual  remarks  in  the  first  volume  of  the  work  had 
led  us  to  expect. 

The  reader  is  probably  already  aware  that  the  society,  or 
to  speak  more  generally,  the  inhabitants  of  Australia  may 
pretty  accurately  be  included  under  three  heads,  viz.  natives^ 
convicts,  and  squatters.  The  latter  is  the  recognised  term  for 
the  settlers  or  farmers,  chiefly  graziers,  who  occupy  lands 
allotted   to   them  by  Government  in   the   more   favourable 
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sites  hitherto  explored.  Of  the  first  of  these  our  author 
gives  many  details  of  melancholy  interest  :  their  cannibalism, 
irretrievable  barbarism,  their  f]^radual  disappearance  before  their 
far  more  brutal  conquerors,  the  white  men,  boasting  an  Anglo- 
Saxon  descent ;  and  the  hopelessness  of  all  attempts  hitherto 
made  by  the  (Protestant)  missionaries  to  convert  them  to  an\ 
knowledge  or  belief  in  Christianity.  Their  personal  appear- 
ance is  thus  described : 

"  Although  ugly  according  to  European  appreciation,  the  coun- 
tenance of  the  Australian  is  not  always  unpleasing.  Some  of  the 
young  men  I  thought  rather  well -looking,  having  large  and  long  eyes 
with  thick  laslies,  and  a  pleasant  frank  smile.  Their  hair  I  take  to 
be  naturally  fine  and  long ;  but  from  dirt,  neglect,  and  grease,  every 
man's  head  is  like  a  huge  black  mop.  Their  beards  are  unusually 
black  and  bushy.  I  have  seen  one  or  two  domesticated  aborigines 
whose  crops  were  remarkably  beautiful,  parted  naturally  at  the  top 
of  the  head,  and  hanging  on  the  neck  in  shining  curls.  The  skin, 
however,  is  so  perfecdy  sable,  the  lips  so  thick,  and  the  nose  so  fiat, 
as  to  qualify  the  Australian  black  for  the  title  of  the  Australian  negro. 
The  gait  of  the  Australian  is  peculiarly  manly  and  graceful ;  his  head 
thrown  back,  his  step  firm  ;  in  form  and  carriage,  at  least,  he  looks 
creation's  lord, 

*  ei-ect  and  tall, 
God-like  erect,  in  native  honour  clad.* 

"  If  our  first  parent  dwelt  in  Mesopotamia,  and  his  colour  ac- 
corded with  the  climate,  his  complexion  must  have  more  resembled 
the  Australian's  than  our  own.*  In  the  action  and  'station'  of  the 
black  there  is  none  of  the  slouch,  the  stoop,  the  tottering  shamble,  in- 
cident all  upon  the  straps,  the  braces,  the  high  heels  and  pinched  toes 
of  the  patrician,  and  the  clouted  soles  of  the  clodpole  white  man." 

The  iniquitous  and  worse  than  heathen  extermination  of 
these  rightful  possessors  of  the  soil  ought  to  bring  a  blush  to 
every  English  cheek. 

"In  the  same  year  a  friend  of  mine  connected  with  the  colony 
who  had  recently  returned  from  a  trip  to  the  far  west  for  the  purpo> 

•  That  Adam  was  a  black  man  is  now  the  theory  generally  received  among 
ethnologists,  since  the  analogy  of  nature  proves  (independently  of  climatic  con- 
siderations) that  the  transition,  according  to  the  laws  of  "  variety,"  is  from  black 
to  white  in  most  animals,  but  not  conversely.  The  most  recent  researches  also 
fully  confirm  the  traditional  belief,  that  the  human  race  originally  inhabited  the 
table-lands  of  Armenia.  The  garden  of  Eden  was  in  all  probability  the  imme- 
diate neighbourhood  of  the  Caspian  Sea.  The  four  rivers  spoken  of  in  Scripture 
are  believed  to  have  comprised  an  area  of  vast  extent,  and  to  have  been  the 
Euphrates,  the  Tigris,  the  Oxus,  and  the  Rha  or  Wolga  (Dr.  Donaldson's  Var- 
ronianus,  p.  56,  ed.  2d).  Whence  the  Australasian  variety  of  mankind,  which 
distinct  from  every  other,  first  made  its  appearance  on  the  vast  continent  it  now  i.. 
habits,  is  unknown,  and  very  difficult  even  to  speculate  upon.  The  New  Zealanders 
are  decidedly  Malayan  in  their  physical  characteristics  ;  and  the  Australian  race 
is  generally  regarded  as  a  sub-variety  of  this  family. — Ed. 
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of  catching  up  and  driving  in  for  sale  at  Sydney  a  lot  of  horses,  in- 
formed me  that,  while  sojourning  among  the  border  settlers,  he  heard 
plans  for  the  destruction  of  the  aborigines  constantly  and  openly  dis- 
cussed. It  was  common,  after  an  inroad  of  the  blacks  upon  the  sheep 
or  cattle,  for  the  men  of  two  or  three  adjoining  stations  to  assemble 
for  a  regular  and  indiscriminate  slaughter,  in  which  old  and  young 
were  shot  down,  as  he  said,  like  wolves ;  pregnant  women  being 
especial  objects  of  destruction,  as  the  polecat  or  weasel  heavy  with 
young  is  a  rich  prize  for  the  English  gamekeeper. 

"  Occasionally  bush-gossip  let  out  that  the  '  black  fellows  were 
going  to  get  a  dose  ;'  and,  indeed,  in  more  than  one  notorious  instance, 
damper  well  '  hocussed'  with  arsenic  or  strychnine  was  laid  in  the 
way  of  the  savages,  whereby  many  were  killed.  Some  attempts  were 
made  to  bring  to  justice  the  perpetrators  of  this  cowardly  as  well  as 
barbarous  act ;  but  in  the  bush,  justice  is  too  often  deaf,  dumb,  and 
lame  as  well  as  blind.  The  damper,  indeed,  was  analysed,  and  poi- 
son detected  therein  ;  but,  of  course,  no  white  evidence  could  be 
obtained ;  aboriginal  testimony  is,  by  the  law  of  the  land,  inadmis- 
sible ;  the  bodies  of  the  poisoned  were  too  far  decomposed  for  a  lucid 
diagnosis  ;  and,  in  short,  these  deliberate  murderers  escaped  the  cord  : 
others,  however,  have  been  less  lucky. 

"  About  nine  years  ago  a  party  of  stockmen  on  Liverpool  Plains, 
having  had  their  herds  much  molested  by  the  natives,  derermined  on 
signal  vengeance,  and  resolved  to  wreak  it  on  the  first  blacks  they  met. 
Having  fallen  in  with  the  remnants  of  a  tribe,  which,  having  been 
partially  domesticated  with  Europeans,  made  no  attempt  at  escape, 
they  captured  the  whole  of  them,  with  the  exception  of  a  child  or 
two;  and  having  bound  them  together  with  thongs,  fired  into  the 
mass  until  the  entire  tribe,  twenty-seven  in  number,  were  killed  or 
mortally  wounded.  The  white  savages  then  chopped  in  pieces  their 
victims,  and  threw  them,  some  yet  living,  on  a  large  fire  ;  a  detach- 
ment of  the  stockmen  remaining  for  several  days  on  the  spot  to  com- 
plete the  destruction  of  the  bodies. 

*^  In  this  case  the  law  was  sternly  vindicated ;  for  the  murderers 
having  been  arrested  and  brought  to  trial,  seven  out  of  them  in  one  day 
expiated  their  offences  on  the  scaffold.  This  wholesale  execution  of 
white  men  for  the  murder  of  blacks,  at  a  time  when  hanging  had 
become  an  unfrequent  event,  caused  a  great  commotion  among  the 
white  population,  high  and  low  —  'judicial  murder'  being  one  of  the 
mildest  terms  applied  to  the  transaction." 

One  of  the  extraordinary  features  of  Australian  society — 
that  v;e  inay  leave  the  blacks  and  return  to  the  cities  of  Eu- 
ropean settlers — reminds  us  forcibly  of  the  state  of  ancient 
Rome  as  described  by  Juvenal,  when  the  proud  and  wealthy 
freedman  elbowed  the  poor  patrician,  and  the  barber  or  even 
the  foreign  slave  possessed  more  villas  than  the  combined 
fortunes  of  half  the  Trojugence  could  command.  The  author 
writes  on  this  subject  as  follows : 
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"  That  the  society  of  Sydney  is  cut  up  into  parties  and  cliques, 
the  frontiers  of  which  are  not  the  less  arbitrary  because  they  are  not 
very  apparent,  is  a  truism  which  applies  quite  as  justly  to  any  other 
community  without  an  hereditary  aristocracy  :  I  shall  say  no  more, 
therefore,  on  that  head.  The  remark  is  not  more  applicable  to  Syd- 
ney than  to  Liverpool,  New  York,  Montreal,  Calcutta,  and  by  this 
time,  I  dare  say,  to  the  capital  of  the  Auckland  Islands,  whatever  its 
name  may  be. 

"There  is  one  grand  feature  of  the  social  status  of  Sydney,  how- 
ever, which  is  almost  exclusively  peculiar  to  itself, — I  mean  the  con- 
vict infusion.  A  person  newly  arrived  here  feels  no  little  curiosity, 
perhaps  some  little  uneasiness,  on  the  subject  of  the  degree  of  influ- 
ence exerted  on  the  social  system  by  the  numerous  body  of  affluent 
emancipists,  which  the  lapse  of  time,  and  their  own  amended  cha- 
racters, have  formed  in  the  community.  It  seems  almost  incredible 
that,  living  in  the  very  midst  of  this  community — in  many  cases  in 
equal  and  even  superior  style  to  what  may  be  called  the  aristocracy, 
possessing  some  of  the  handsomest  residences  in  the  city  and  suburbs, 
warehouses,  counting-houses,  banking  establishments,  shipping,  im- 
mense tracts  of  land,  flocks  and  herds,  enjoying  all  the  political  and 
material  immunities  in  common  with  those  possessing  equal  fortunes 
of  the  more  reputable  classes, — they  are,  nevertheless,  a  class  apart 
from  the  untainted.  There  is  a  line  of  moral  demarcation  by  them 
peremptorily  impassable.  The  impudent  and  pushing,  and  these  are 
few,  are  repelled.  The  unobtrusive  and  retiring  are  not  encouraged. 
Their  place  on  the  social  scale  is  assigned  and  circumscribed.  They 
have,  humanly  speaking,  expiated  their  crimes ;  whatever  these  may 
have  been,  the  nature  of  them  has,  probably,  never  passed  beyond 
the  records  of  the  superintendent's  office.  They  belong  indeed  to 
the  common  flock,  but  they  are  the  black  sheep  of  it.  They  are 
treated  with  humanity  and  consideration,  but  in  a  certain  degree  they 
are  compelled  to  herd  together.  The  merchants  and  men  of  business 
generally  meet  them  on  equal  terms  in  the  negotiation  of  affairs  in 
which  their  wealth,  intelligence,  and  commercial  weight  sometimes 
necessarily  involve  them.  They  do  not  presume  on  this  partial 
admission  to  equality,  but  fall  back  into  their  prescribed  position 
when  the  business  which  has  called  the  two  orders  into  temporary 
contact  has  been  completed.  Official  juxtaposition  does  not  bring 
with  it  any  plea  for  social  intimacy. 

"  The  strong  common  sense  and  right  feeling  of  our  fellow- 
countrymen  seem  to  have  at  once,  and  without  hesitation,  adjusted 
this  difficult  domestic  question  quietly,  firmly,  and  irrevocably ;  no 
cruelty  or  undue  assumption  of  superiority  on  the  one  part,  no  fruit- 
less resistance  on  the  other.     The  barrier  is  complete."     *     * 

"  A  convict,  eo  nomine,  is  seldom  mentioned  in  New  South  Wales. 
He  is  a  'prisoner  of  the  crown,'  an  'old  hand,'  a  'government  man,' 
or  he  was  'sent  out.'  This  tenderness  of  expression,  it  will  readily 
be  believed,  is  practised  not  so  much  for  the  benefit  of  the  actual 
offenders  as  for  that  of  their  innocent  descendants, — sufferers  for  the 
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sins  of  their  fathers  ;  moral  bastards,  whose  position  is  certainly  de- 
serving of  all  consideration  from  those  more  happily  born.  *  In  all 
mixed  society,'  says  Bulwer,  '  certain  topics  are  proscribed.'  It  is 
needless  to  particularise  the  forbidden  topics  of  New  South  Wales 
general  society."    ^-     *     * 

"  A  party  of  some  thirty- five  ladies  and  gentlemen  from  Bathurst 
and  the  neighbourhood  dined  at  Brucedale  this  day,  to  meet  the 
Governor ;  and  about  forty  more  came  to  a  dance  in  the  evening. 
•During  the  dinner  I  found  myself  very  assiduously  waited  upon  by 
a  servant  belonging  to  a  gentleman  present.  His  face  was  familiar 
to  me  ;  but  where,  when,  or  how  we  had  met  before,  I  had  no  recol- 
lection. During  the  noise  and  bustle  occasioned  by  the  ball,  he  drew 
near  me,  and,  whispering,  said,  'Don't  you  know  me,  sir?     Don't 

you  remember  James ?  I  was  six  years  in  your  company  in 

the  43d.' 

"  I  immediately  recalled  to  mind  that  this  man  had  been  trans- 
ported/or  life,  by  a  general  court-martial,  for  deserting  from  the 
regiment  at  Niagara  during  the  Canadian  rebellion  in  1838.  In 
1846,  I  (tlie  deputy  judge-ndvocate,  as  it  happened,  of  the  court 
which  tried  him)  find  the  disgraced  and  dishonoured  soldier,  who 
was  '  marked  with  the  letter  D,  and  transported  as  a  felon  for  the 
term  of  his  natural  life,'  now  the  trusted,  well-paid,  and  well-fed  do- 
mestic servant  of  a  wealthy  colonist ! 

"  Is  not  this  fact  a  direct  premium  for  '  mutiny,  desertion,  and 
all  other  crimes'  for  which  transportation  is  awarded  by  a  military 
tribunal  ?  How  this  fellow  and  felon  must  chuckle  over  the  loyal 
soldier  who  toils  through  the  world,  following  his  colours,  for  \s.  a 
day  ;  while  he  gets  his  20/.  or  30/.  a  year,  food,  and  lodgings,  and  can 
go  where  he  lists  over  this  wide  continent, — to  which  thousands  of 
the  poor  and  honest  labourers  of  England  would  joyfully  repair,  could 
they  afford  the  cost  of  passage  and  outfit,  both  of  which  were  fur- 
nished to  this  criminal  at  the  public  expense  !  Reformation,  I  ad- 
mit, is  one  of  the  intended  results — the  best,  perhaps — of  transporta- 
tion ;  but  example  is  also  requisite  ;  and  unquestionably  this  man's 
improved  condition  by  '  desertion  before  the  enemy'  (for  American 
*  sympathisers'  were  the  worst  enemies  a  soldier  could  have  to  deal 
with)  is  a  somewhat  dangerous  fact  for  discussion  in  a  barrack- 
room,  when  duties  happen  to  be  heavy  or  officers  severe.  Mr.  De- 
serter was  very  much  inclined  for  conversation  with  his  former  cap- 
tain ;  but  I  told  him  that,  as  an  officer  in  her  majesty's  service,  I 
could  hold  no  communication  with  one  who  had  forsaken  his  colours 
and  broken  his  oath." 

While  on  the  subject  of  convicts,  that  class  of  desperadoes 
known  and  feared  as  "bushrangers"  must  not  be  passed  over 
without  a  word.  They  are,  as  the  name  implies,  a  wild  and 
wandering  horde,  familiar  with  muider,  robbery,  and  every 
crime  that  can  blacken  the  heart  and  deaden  the  conscience 
of  man;  the  terror  of  the  farmer  and  the  traveller;  for,  expect- 
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ing  no  mercy  themselves,  they  seldom  shew  it  to  others.  Thev 
are  outcasts,  at  enmity  with  their  fellow-creatures,  and  only 
to  be  got  rid  of  by  merciless  extermination,  like  the  poor  emu 
and  kangaroo  of  the  plains. 

"  *  For  the  benefit  of  country  gentlemen,'  it  may  be  well  to  give 
at  this  place  a  definition  of  the  term  Bushranger.  This  cannot  be 
more  concisely  done  than  in  the  words  of  the  Act  of  Council  passed 
for  the  suppression  of  such  criminals,  entitled  "an  act  to  facilitate 
the  apprehension  of  transported  felons  and  offenders  illegally  at  large, 
and  of  persons  found  with  arms  and  suspected  to  be  robbers.'  He 
is,  in  short,  a  runaway  convict,  desperate,  hopeless,  fearless ;  rendered 
so,  perhaps,  by  the  tyranny  of  a  gaoler,  of  an  overseer,  or  of  a  master 
to  whom  he  has  been  assigned.  In  colonial  phrase,  '  he  takes  to  the 
bush.' 

"  I  well  remember  the  confused  notions  I  had  in  early  boyhood 
somehow  imbibed  regarding  these  people.  Devouring  with  more 
appetite  than  discrimination  all  books  of  travel  and  adventure,  real 
or  fictitious,  and  making  a  geographical  hash  of  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope  and  Botany  Bay,  bushrangers,  bushmen,  and  boschmen  were  in 
my  eyes  one  clnss,  namely,  armed  savages,  pillaging  and  preying  upon 
the  white  settlers  ;  and  the  bush  in  which  they  ranged  was  a  fac- 
simile of  the  gooseberry  and  currant  beds  at  home,  only  of  wider 
extent.  I  wonder  if  children  of  the  present  day  have  any  clearer 
view  of  a  subject  which  interests  them  and  their  teachers  so  very 
remotely !  *  *  *  * 

"The  character  of  the  Australian  bushranger  of  former  days  was  in- 
vested with  something  of  the  dignity  accorded  to  the  terrible  buccaneer 
of  the  Am.erican  coasts,  the  gallant  Caballero  del  Camino  of  Castile 
and  Mexico  ;  nay  even  of  that  ballet-and-tableau-aud-fancy-ball- 
darling,  the  silver-buttoned,  ribboned,  and  gartered  bandit  of  the  Ap- 
ennines. His  business  was  so  profitable  that,  like  some  of  the  more 
elevated  highwaymen  of  the  old  country  and  olden  times  (when  to 
ride  over  Hounslow  Heath  or  Finchley  Common  after  dusk  was  to 
be  robbed),  the  bushranger  of  mark  and  likelihood  could  occasionally 
afford  to  be  magnanimous.  Not  that  magnanimity  was  his  generic 
peculiarity.  If  generosity  and  humanity  were  not  the  leading  attri- 
butes of  tiie  old  English  robber,  who  sometimes  wore  a  bag-w  ig  and 
steel  buttons  on  his  velvet  coat,  it  becomes  a  logical  consequence 
that  the  doubly-distilled  desperado  of  Botany  Bay  was  not  the  man  to 
do  much  to  raise  the  character  of  the  trade.  In  the  present  days,  at  any 
rate,  there  is  nothing  of  the  romantic  or  chivalrous  in  the  annals  of 
Australian  bush-ranging.  The  modern  newspapers,  on  the  contrary, 
teem  with  petty  and  cowardly  robberies  of  the  poor  and  the  old  and 
the  defenceless ;  hard-working  operatives  cruelly  beaten  and  robbed 
of  every  copper,  and  every  rag  of  clothing;  half-drunken  pedlars 
with  gutted  packs  and  ham-strung  horses  ;  or  some  helpless,  feckless 
old  woman  rifled  and  rumpled,  and  left  with  lier  '  petticoats  cut  all 
round  about,'  and  without  a  glimmering  in  the  world  how,  or  by 
whom,  or  when,  where,  or  why  it  all  happened." 
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The  position  of  the  more  wealthy  "squatters,"  many  of 
whom  are,  in  the  literal  sense,  "  monarchs  of  all  they  survey," 
appears  to  be  by  no  means  unenviable.  They  have  not,  in- 
deed, much  society,  but  they  have  vrealth  and  influence 
scarcely  inferior  to  that  of  the  old  feudal  barons  in  the  mother 
country.  They  count  their  flocks  by  thousands,  their  herds 
by  hundreds,  their  pastures  by  square  miles,  their  mountain 
and  their  bush,  we  might  almost  say,  by  provinces.  It  is  in 
speaking  of  this  class,  however,  that  our  author  betrays  his 
weak  point  —  the  exaggerated  opinion  he  entertains  of  the 
cleverness,  the  resources,  the  ubiquity,  and  the  ail-but  omni- 
potence of  his  countrymen.  No  American  could  be  more 
deeply  impressed  with  the  conviction  of  his  national  superi- 
ority than  is  Colonel  Mundy  with  the  firm  persuasion  that 
*' the  Britisher"  either  rules  or  will  rule  the  destinies  of  the 
known  world.  He  is  filled  with  wonder  and  delight  at  dis- 
covering that  "  comfort"  (which  in  fact  is  almost  as  inseparable 
from  an  Englishman  as  his  head  is  from  his  shoulders)  has 
found  its  way  even  to  these  remote  and  often  solitary  settle- 
ments. 

"Yes,  at  this  Australian  country-seat,  120  miles  from  Sydney, 
at  which  emporium  European  supplies  arrive,  after  four  or  five 
months'  voyage,  enhanced  nearly  double  in  price,  and  with  the  super- 
added risk,  difficulty,  and  expense  consequent  on  a  dray  journey  of 
another  half- month  across  almost  impassable  mountains,  we  found  a 
well-damasked  table  for  thirty-five  or  forty  persons,  handsome  china 
and  plate,  excellent  cookery,  a  profusion  of  hock,  claret,  and  cham- 
pagne, a  beautiful  dessert  of  European  fruits  ;  in  short,  a  really  capital 
English  dinner.  Now  I  assert  that  this  repast  afforded  as  strong  and 
undeniable  proof  of  British  energy,  in  the  abstract,  as  did  the  battle 
of  the  Nile,  the  storming  of  Badajoz,  the  wonderful  conflict  of 
Meanee,  or  any  other  exploit  accomplished  by  the  obstinate  resolu- 
tion as  well  as  dashing  valour  of  John  Bull.  Wonderful  people  I 
plodding,  adventurous  ;  risking  all ;  ruined,  yet  rising  again  ;  oak- 
hearted,  hard-bitten  Britons  !  you  and  your  descendants  shall  reclaim, 
and  occupy,  and  replenish  all  those  portions  of  the  globe  habited  by 
the  savage.  A  few  more  turns  of  the  year-glass,  and  the  English 
language — who  can  doubt  it  ? — will  be  universal,  except  in  a  few  of 
the  old-established  and  time-mouldy  nations  of  little  Europe,  to 
whom,  by  some  inscrutable  dispensation,  it  is  denied  to  reproduce 
themselves  beyond  their  own  original  limits  of  empire.  We  have 
accepted  the  glorious  commission  ;  may  we  prove  worthy  instruments 
of  the  great  work  !* 

"  A  feast  of  creature  comforts  may  appear  an  unfit  text  for  such  a 
subject ;  but  perhaps  ray  deduction  will  not  seem  extravagant  when 

♦  **  At  a  missionary  meeting  in  Sydney,  1851,  the  Bishop  of  New  Zealand 
stated  that  there  is  an  Englishman  settled  in  every  island  of  the  Pacific." 
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it  is  remembered  that  within  the  memory  of  many  hale  old  men  there 
was  no  white  inhabitant  of  this  vast  continent,  and  nothing  more 
eatable  than  a  haunch  of  kangaroo,  more  drinkable  than  a  cup  of 
water,  even  where  Sydney  now  stands ;  and  that  little  more  than  a 
quarter  of  a  century  ago,  these  plains,  to  which  most  of  die  luxuries 
of  the  old  world  now  find  their  way,  were  not  even  known  to  exist." 

And  yet  the  same  writer  can  expatiate  not  only  on  the 
frightful  immoralities  and  the  barbarous  cruelties  of  his  coun- 
trymen in  their  newly-adopted  land,  but  he  can  describe  in 
detail  the  humiliating  and  bloody  defeats  they  received  in 
their  first  attempts  to  subjugate  the  New  Zealanders  to  their 
power.  Perhaps  not  even  the  disastrous  CafFre  war  has  yet 
opened  the  Colonel's  military  eyes  to  the  possibility  that 
England  overrates  (as  we  fully  believe  it  does)  both  its  skill 
and  its  enterprise  when  contrasted  with  other  nations.  The 
"time-mouldy"  countries  of  Europe  may  yet  have  to  try  their 
strength  with  us  in  the  "  tug  of  war  ;"  we  predict  no  disasters, 
but  neither  do  we  sympathise  with  haughty  boastings. 

As  in  all  new  countries,  where  wealth  and  property  has 
not  had  time  to  accumulate  inordinately  in  a  lew  families, 
and  where  each  settler  is  nearly  matched  with  his  neighbour 
in  resources  and  energy,  Australia  possesses  neither  an  aris- 
tocracy nor  a  degree  of  pauperism  such  as  mark  the  matured 
existence  (and  in  their  excess,  the  decay)  of  European  states. 

"  I  have  visited  no  part  of  the  world  where  there  appears  to  exist 
so  much  of  universal  competence,  so  much  equality  of  means,  if  such 
were  possible.  There  must  be  very  few  individuals  in  New  South 
Wales  spending  1000/.  a-year  upon  the  ordinary  appliances  of  living; 
there  must  be  equally  few  who  cannot  afford  a  sufficiency  of  good 
clothing,  bread  and  meat,  and  firing  for  themselves  and  famihes  every 
day  in  the  year.  The  barometer  of  domestic  finance  has  but  few 
degrees  on  its  scale.  No  one  in  health  can  be  at  the  zero  of  indi- 
gence, and  scarcely  any  will  burn  like  Dives  for  the  same  cause. 

"  In  spite  of  the  occasional  grumbhngs  of  discontent  on  the  sub- 
jects of  the  '  exhausted  resources,'  the  '  paralysed  energies,*  the  *  uni- 
versal insolvency,'  and  the  '  downfall  of  the  colony,'  there  exists  in 
New  South  Wales  an  amount  of  comfort  and  happiness  for  which  its 
people  ought  to  be  deeply  thankful.  If  there  be,  however,  a  general 
sufficiency  of  means  for  subsistence,  there  is  not  enough  for  display; 
nor,  after  the  lesson  which  was  taught  by  the  general  break-down  of 
1841,  is  there  much  danger  of  the  good  folks  suffering  a  relapse  of 
that  malady, — so  long,  at  least,  as  the  impression  of  its  ravages  is 
visible  as  a  warning. 

"  The  shopocracy  of  Sydney  are  a  very  thriving  class,  many  of 
them  keeping  carriages  and  riding  horses,  possessing  handsome  villas 
and  gardens  in  the  suburbs,  and  even  landed  property  in  the  pro- 
vinces." 
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The  difficulty  of  obtaining  "hands"  is  well  known,  and  is 
in  great  measure  to  be  traced  to  the  same  principle  of  uni- 
versal independence,  which  disdains  the  feeling  of  submission 
and  inferiority,  and  consequently  knows  nothing  of  those 
amiable  and  natural  domestic  relations  which  elsewhere  exist 
between  the  kind  employer  and  the  faithful  servant. 

"Of  all  the  phigues  of  New  South  Wales,  and  indeed  of  all  the 
Australian  colonies,  the  household  servants  are  the  worst.  There 
are  few  good  and  faithful — as  few  skilful.  One  reason  of  this  is  the 
blameworthy  indifference  to  character  and  cause  of  discharge  ex- 
hibited by  the  employing  classes — a  relic,  this,  of  the  old  convict 
system.  Another  cause  lies  in  the  unsettled  mind  of  the  emigrant, 
and  his  trying  half  a  dozen  trades,  of  which  he  knows  nothing,  before 
he  is  driven  to  accept  service.  Many  old  colonists  do  not  scruple  to 
say  that  they  prefer  convicts  to  free  servants.  '  We  have  a  greater 
hold  upon  them,'  says  one.  '  There  are  but  two  classes,  the  found- 
out  and  the  unfound-out,'  mutters  a  cynic.  A  servant,  holding  the 
most  responsible  place,  discharged  in  disgrace  at  an  hour's  notice  and 
without  a  character,  is  engaged  the  next  day  in  a  similar  post,  and 
you  have  the  pleasure  of  seeing  him  installed  as  confidential  butler 
behind  the  chair  of  the  lady  or  gentleman  who  may  be  entertaining 
you  at  dinner.  You  recognise  the  soupe  a  la  jardiniere,  the  baked 
schnapperybr^?,  in  the  preparation  of  which,  and  other  dishes,  it  had 
taken  you  six  months  to  instruct  your  late  cook,  whom  you  had  just 
discharged  for  repeated  insolence  and  dishonesty."  *  '""  * 

"  The  Sydney  domestic  servants  treat  service  like  a  round  of 
visits,  taking  a  sojourn  of  a  week,  a  month,  or  a  quarter,  according 
to  their  own  tastes,  the  social  qualities  of  their  fellow-servants,  the 
good  living  of '  the  hall,'  and  the  gullibillity  and  subserviency  of  the 
employer.  They  gready  prefer  engaging  by  the  week.  Not  uncom- 
monly they  maintam  a  kind  of  running  correspondence  with  the  heads 
of  some  neighbouring  families;  and  after  coquetting  for  terms,  pass 
over  to  the  best  bidder.  The  gendeman  may  think  himself  lucky  if 
he  have  not  occasionally  to  '  groom  and  valet'  himself  or  his  horses  j 
as  for  the  lady,  to  chronicle  small  beer  is  her  lightest  task,  happy  if 
she  be  not  compelled  at  intervals  to  try  her  fair  hands  at  cooking  or 
spider-brushing.  I  have  myself  been  die  guest  at  a  country-house 
where  die  lady  confessed  that  she  had  not  only  cooked  the  dinner, 
but  had  with  her  own  hands  carried  the  logs  to  the  kitchen  fire,  while 
the  good-man  was  busy  sawing  and  splitting  them  in  the  yard.  The 
cook  had  got  sulky  because  she  was  expected  to  do  what  the  lady 
was  thus  compelled  to  do ;  and  the  man-servant,  her  husband,  had 
gone  into  the  town  to  drink  and  fight,  'because  the  fit  was  on  him.'" 

We  have  mentioned  with  praise  the  author's  descriptive 
powers,  and  the  following  passages  will  be  thought  to  justify 
our  judgment.     The  style  savours  of  our  old  friend  Waterton. 

"  In  many  points  along  the  roadside  appeared  great  thickets  of 
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the  pretty  lentana  (lantana  ?),  with  its  delicate  pink  cluster  flower  and 
its  rough  leaf,  looking  and  smelling  like  that  of  our  black  currant. 
This  plant  seems  to  spring  up  wherever  the  forest  has  been  felled, 
like  the  wild  raspberry  in  North  America.     We  found,  indeed,  the 
last  shrub  very  plentiful  in  this  day's  ride  ;  but  the  fruit,  though 
specious  in  form  and  hue,  mocks  the  taste  by  a  pulpy  substance  like 
cotton.     A  variety  of  enormous  creepers, — vines,  as  they  call  them 
here, — threw  their   grotesque  coils  fiom  tree  to  tree,  not   seldom 
clothing  some  old  dead  stump  with  a  close  network  of  large  and 
lustrous  leaves,  giving  it  the  guise  of  a  dandified  skeleton.     Here  and 
there  pliant  leafless  ropes,  twenty  and  thirty  yards  long,  and  perfectly 
uniform  in  size  from  end  to  end,  swung  entirely  across  the  road  ; 
while  others,  dropping  from  the  topmost  branches,  descended  in  an 
ominous  loop  straight  down  to  a  level  with  the  rider's  neck,  inviting 
him  to  hang  himself  in  such  plain  terms,  as  to  be  positively  dangerous 
in  weather  so  nearly  resembling  that  of  an  English  November.    But,  to 
me,  by  far  the  greatest  curiosities  in  vegetation  were  the  zanthorea 
or  grass-tree,  and  the  tree-fern.      The  former  might  with  more  pro- 
priety be  styled  the  rush-tree  ;  for  on  a  date-like  stem  grows  a  huge 
bunch  of  spikes,  some  three  feet  long,  from  whose  centre  shoots  a 
single  tall  stan.en,*  like  a  bulrush,  ten  or  twelve  feet  in  height :  in 
the  flowering  season  it  is  full  of  honey.     There  are  whole  acres  of 
this  plant  near  Sydney,  but  there  the  trunks  are  rarely  more  than  a 
foot  or  two  high.     The  fern-tree  here  attains  a  maximum  of  about 
twenty  feet.     Its  wide  and  graceful  plume  seems  to  rise  at  once  per- 
fect from  the  earth, — as  Venus  from  the  sea, — the  growth  of  the 
trunk  gradually  lifting  it  into  mid-air. f     One  might  almost  imagine 
that  the  tall  and  dense  forest  around  it  had  drawn  up  the  well-known 
shrub,   or  rather  weed,;J:  of  our  English  deer-parks  into  a  higher 
order  of  the  vegetable  family.     When  I  left  England,  some  of  my 
friends  were  fern-mad,  and  were  nursing  little  microscopic  varieties 
with  vast  anxiety  and  expense.     Would  that  I  could  place  them  for 
a  moment  beneath  the  patulous  umbrella  of  this  magnificent  species 
of  Cryptogamia !     On  the  forks  of  some  of  the  older  timber  trees 
grew  also  the  stag-horn  fern,  as  large  as  the  biggest  cabbage,  the 
fronds  exactly  resembling  the  palmated  antlers  of  the  moose  and 
reindeer." 

In  contrast  v^^ith  the  above,  or  rather  as  a  sequel  to  it, 
we  must  introduce  the  reader  to  the  interior  of  a  virgin  forest 
in  New  Zealand. 

"  Some  of  the  tree-ferns  must  have  been  not  less  than  forty  or 
fifty  feet  high,  shooting  their  slender  stems  through  the  dense  under- 
wood, and  spreading  their  wide  and  delicate  fronds  to  the  upper  air 
like  so  many  Hindostanee  umbrellas.  A  hundred  feet  above  ihcm 
tower  the  ruder  giants  of  the  forest,  yielding  them  that  shade  and 

•  Spadix  he  should  have  said. — Ed. 

+  It  may  be  seen  growing  in  its  native  perfection  at  Kew  Gardens. — Ed. 

X  Pteris  aquilina,  brake. — Ed. 
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shelter  which,  both  in  New  South  Wales  and  New  Zealand,  seem 
necessary  to  their  existence.  What  would  some  of  my  fern-fancying 
friends  have  given  for  my  opportunity ! — for  the  arborescent  fern  was 
by  no  means  the  only  kind  here.  Hundreds  of  beautiful  specimens, 
infinite  in  variety,  arrested  one's  attention  at  every  step.  Innume- 
rable parasites  and  climbing  plants,  vegetable  boa-constrictors  in 
appearance,  flung  their  huge  coils  from  tree  to  tree,  from  branch  to 
branch — dropping  to  the  earth,  taking  root  again,  running  for  a  space 
along  the  surface,  swarming  up  and  stifling  in  their  strictem  brace 
some  young  and  tender  sapling  ;  anon,  as  if  in  pure  fickleness,  grap- 
pling and  adopting  some  withered  and  decayed  stump,  arraying  and 
disguising  its  superannuated  form  in  all  the  splendour  of  their  own 
bright  leaves  and  blossoms  and  fruits  (for  some  of  the  passifloras 
bear  one  like  a  cherry) ;  and,  having  reached  the  top,  casting  their 
light  festoons  to  the  wind,  until  they  caught  the  next  chance  object. 
Grand  broad-leaved  ferns,  palmated  like  the  horns  of  an  elk,  niched 
themselves  grotesquely  in  the  forks  of  the  oldest  trees  ;  and  another 
kind,  long  and  wide  as  a  double-handed  sword,  looked  so  unlike  a 
fern  as  not  to  be  recognisable  but  by  the  mode  of  carrying  its  seed. 
Enormous  mistletoes  hung  upon,  and  seemed,  like  vampires,  to  ex- 
haust the  life  blood  of  the  plants  on  which  they  had  fixed  their  fatal 
affections.  The  graceful  clematis  spangled  the  dark  recesses  of  the 
groves  with  its  silver  stars.  Below  was  a  carpet  of  lichens  and 
mosses  and  fungi,  among  which  the  Kareau,  or  Supple-Jack,  matted 
the  ground  knee-deep  with  its  tough  network.  I  had  not  advanced 
fifty  paces  into  the  bush  with  the  intent  of  measuring  one  of  the  tree- 
ferns,  ere  I  was  completely  made  prisoner  by  its  prehensile  webs, 
and  did  not  escape  with  a  whole  coat  or  skin." 

It  is  well  known  to  naturalists  and  geologists  that  Austra- 
lia and  New  Zealand,  both  in  their  Flora  and  their  Fauna,  re- 
present an  epoch  or  period  of  creation  remotely  antecedent  to 
that  which  characterises  the  other  hemisphere.  Hence  these 
countries  have  been  compared  to  another  planet.  Whatever 
may  be  the  mysterious  process  by  which  really  new  plants  or 
animals  are  produced  on  the  globe  at  very  different  periods, 
one  fact  is  certain,  that  in  the  course  of  countless  ages  the  an- 
cient organic  forms,  both  animal  and  vegetable,  pass  wholly 
away,  and  are  replaced  by  others.  That  the  majority  o^ species 
are  simply  the  result  of  a  natural  law  of  development,  so  slow 
in  its  operation  that  it  has  produced  no  known  change  within 
the  historical  period,  is  scarcely  less  certain  ;  and  thus,  if  we 
find  in  Australia  a  great  predominance  of  cryptogamic  and 
monocotyledonous  plants,  and  marsupial  animals,  we  have  no 
reason  to  doubt  that  it  has  not  yet  reached  the  period  when  a 
higher  organisation  is  destined  to  prevail.  The  dry,  rigid,  and 
dull  foliage  which  is  the  characteristic  of  the  vegetation  seems 
clearly  a  consequence  of  and  an  adaptation  to  the  great  scanti- 
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ness  of  water  which  is  the  peculiarity  and  the  scourge  of  that 
country.  When,  if  ever,  will  the  unknown  interior  be  opened 
to  human  research  ?  And  what  strange  creatures  will,  in  all 
probability,  there  be  found  !  To  meet  with  a  living  dinornisy 
or  a  wingless  apteryx*  of  new  and  yet  more  unsightly  form 
than  any  known  to  us  through  the  pages  of  the  Illustrated 
News,  may  be  the  fortune  of  the  first  adventurer  who  can  cross 
some  2000  miles  of  waterless  tropical  land.  But  let  us  hear 
the  author's  own  ornithological  impressions ;  and  first  his  ac- 
count of  the  "  Laughing  Jackass"  of  Australia. 

"  It  is  no  uncommon  thing  for  a  writer  to  pronounce  an  object 
to  be  utterly  indescribable,  and  forthwith  to  set  to  work  to  describe 
it.  I  must  try  my  hand  at  a  description  of  this  absurd  bird's  chant, 
although  no  words  can  possibly  do  him  justice. 

''He  commences,  then,  by  a  low  cackling  sound,  gradually  grow- 
ing louder,  like  that  of  a  hen  in  a  fuss.  Then,  suddenly  changing 
his  note,  he  so  closely  imitates  Punch's  penny  trumpet  that  you 
would  almost  swear  it  was  indeed  the  jolly  '  roo-to-to-too'  of  that 
public  favourite  you  heard.  Next  conies  the  prolonged  bray  of 
an  ass,  done  to  the  life  ;  followed  by  an  articulate  exclamation  ap- 
parently addressed  to  the  listener,  sounding  very  like  '  Oh,  what  a 
guy  !'  and  the  whole  winds  up  with  a  suppressed  chuckle,  ending 
in  an  uproarious  burst  of  laughter,  which  is  joined  in  by  a  dozen 
others  hitherto  sitting  silent.  It  is  impossible  to  hear  with  a  grave 
face  the  jocularities  of  this  feathered  jester.  In  spite  of  all  reason- 
ing, I  could  never  help  feeling  that  it  was  myself  he  was  quizzing. 

"The  Laughing  Jackass,  or  Dacelo  gigantea,  is  a  large  species  of 
woodpecker,  black  and  grey  in  colour,  with  little  or  no  tail,  and 
an  enormously  disproportionate  head  and  bill  —  a  most  ugly  and 
eccentric-looking  fellow." 

Other  feathered  oddities  of  New  Zealand  are  thus  described: 
"  Among  the  reeds  of  the  river-side,  and  on  a  pretty  flowering 
shrub  in  the  woods,  the  Tui,  or  Parson  Bird,  with  his  sleek  black 
coat,  and  snowy  bands  hanging  from  his  neck,  was  chattering  in  busy 
synods,  plunging  his  long  tongue  into  the  blossoms,  and  gathering 
from  them  heavy  tithes  of  honey.  This  bird  has  a  high  character 
for  elocution,  and  is  readily  domesticated.  His  mimicry  of  all  kinds 
of  sounds  when  caged  is  truly  surprising  ;  bark  of  mastiff,  yap  of 
cur,  crow  of  cock,  pipe  of  canary,  the  deep  bass  voice  and  hollow 
cough  of  the  old  man,  and  the  shrill  laugh  of  the  young  girl,  are  all 
within  the  compass  of  the  Tui,  whose  size  is  rather  less  than  that 
of  the  English  blackbird.  High  above  our  heads  flapped,  with 
heavy  wing,  the  cumbrous  Kawkaw,  an  ugly  brown  parrot,  with  a 
note  like  his  name  pronounced  by  a  cabman  with  a  cold. 

*  These  birds  are  only  known  as  inhabitants  of  New  Zealand,  and  the  di- 
nornis  is  believed  to  be  recently  extinct.  Sir  Charles  Lyell  thinks  no  mammals 
shared  the  land  with  these  huge  fowls  "  in  their  day." 
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"  Although  remarkably  deficient  in  indigenous  animals,  some 
very  curious  birds  are  peculiar  to  this  country.  The  Moa  I  neither 
saw,  nor  do  I  know  any  one  in  New  Zealand  who  ever  actually  set 
eyes  on  this  gigantic  apteryx.  If  not  extinct,  the  living  specimens 
must  be  very  rare.  The  Moa,  a  sort  of  wingless  roc,  must  have 
looked  down  upon  her  unfeathered  brother-biped,  man,  from  con- 
siderably more  than  twice  his  height.  From  the  length,  size,  and 
weio-ht  of  the  bones  that  have  been  found,  this  immoderate  stork 
may  have  been  fourteen  or  fifteen  feet  high,  and  as  strong  as  an 
elephant.*  The  Kiwi,  a  small  species  of  the  same  family,  I  saw 
more  than  once,  although  it  is  now  scarce.  It  looked  like  a  wing- 
less turkey,  with  grey  plumage,  more  like  hair  than  feathers. 

"  The  Rev.  T.  Jackson,  then  Bishop-Designate  of  Lyttleton,  in 
returning  from  New  Canterbury  to  England,  brought  with  him  to 
Sydney,  where  I  saw  it,  a  living  specimen  of  the  Kakapo,  or  night- 
parrot,  a  very  singular  and  rare  bird,  with  the  rudiments  of  wings,  but 
no  power  of  flight ;  half  owl  and  half  parrot,  it  seemed  a  wretched  and 
abortive  creature.  The  poor  bird  shunned  the  light,  could  not  bear 
notoriety,  and  died  very  shortly, — killed,  as  I  verily  believe,  by  human 
kindness.  Its  colours  were  dull-green,  black,  and  yellow  ;  its  size, 
that  of  a  common  fowl.  But  of  all  the  fowls  of  the  air  in  New 
Zealand,  commend  me  to  him  known  there  by  the  name  of  '  More 
Pork,'  so  called  from  his  constant  repetition  of  these  two  words." 

With  one  more  freak  of  dame  Nature,  but  a  most  aston- 
ishing one,  we  must  leave  this  part  of  the  subject : 

*'  Of  all  the  strange  fungi  that  I  ever  met  with,  not  excepting 
the  luminous  toadstool  of  Australia,  by  which  you  may  see  to  shave 
yourself  at  midnight,  the  vegetable  caterpillar,  whereof  I  saw  several 
specimens  found  in  this  district,  is  the  most  strange.  I  believe  the 
insect  is,  at  one  stage  of  its  existence,  a  large  grey  moth,  at  another 
it  becomes  a  caterpillar.  When  tired  of  a  somewhat  dull  life,  it 
buries  itself  in  the  earth,  and,  after  death,  assumes  a  fungous  form  ; 
or,  at  least,  there  springs  from  its  skeleton  a  fungous  excrescence 
like  a  bulrush,  which  pierces  and  rises  several  inches  above  the 
ground." 

Of  the  state  of  religion  the  author  does  not  give  a  very- 
definite  account  ;  but  all  that  he  does  say  certainly  counte- 
nances an  idea  which  was  not  new  to  us,  that  the  harvest  which 
is  reaped  by  the  various  Protestant  sectaries  is  rather  one  of 
dollars  than  of  souls.  On  the  heathen  natives  little  or  no 
permanent  impression  seems  to  be  made  ;  and  one  reason  of 
the  failure  must  be  given  in  the  significant  words  of  the  Colonel 
himself,  who  is  evidently  an  orthodox  adherent  to  the  Angli- 
can communion  "  as  by  law  established :" 

♦  The  Moa  (we  believe)  is  the  native  term  for  the  Dinornis.  The  statements 
ia  the  text  are  surely  to  be  taken  cum  grano  salts, — Ed. 
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"  One  cannot  doubt  that  the  success  of  the  Christian  missions 
would  have  been  incalculably  greater  —  perhaps  literally  catholic, 
universal,  throughout  the  native  population  of  these  islands  —  had 
there  been  one  uniform  creed  and  priesthood.  It  is  only  wonderful, 
I  think,  that  a  shrewd  and  cautious  people  should  have  so  readily 
adopted  a  new  religion,  the  proft  ssors  of  which — at  first  ranked  by 
them  under  the  one  generic  term  of  Mihonari — they  soon  found  to  be 
subdivided  into  innumerable  parties, — Episcopalian,  Pikopo,*  Wes- 
leyan,  Baptist,  Independent,  with  Jews  dissenting  from  them  all." 

"The  observant  Maori  (New  Zealander)  cannot  be  blind  to  such 
open  and  wide  schism,  nor  deaf  to  the  virulence  of  sectarian  animo- 
sity. He  hears  of  heresy,  of  antichrist,  of  the  beast!  One  zealous 
Christian  minister  offers  brazen  crucifixes,  images  of  saints,  and  pre-  » 
cious  relics ;  another  anathematises  graven  images  of  all  sorts  and  ajj 
sizes  ;  a  third  denounces  both  the  former.  Poor  Jack  Maori  stands 
aghast,  halting,  as  well  he  may,  between  two  opinions  ;  for  he  is 
sharp  enough  to  perceive  these  anomalies  in  a  religion  professing 
universal  love,  the  unity  of  the  spirit  in  the  bond  of  peace.  Unfor- 
tunately, it  is  an  undoubted  fact,  and  certainly  no  original  remark, 
that  Christian  zeal  and  Christian  charity  rarely  go  hand  in  hand  ;  and 
that  our  religion,  excellent  as  it  may  be,  is  no  bond  between  men 
where  the  shadow  of  a  difference  of  opinion  exists." 

It  does  not  seem  to  have  occurred  to  our  author,  that  he 
was  penning  in  these  words  the  notes  and  evidences  of  a  false 
religion  with  suicidal  truthfulness. 

A  visit  to  the  Protestant  Bishop,  the  zealous  and  inde- 
fatigable Dr.  Selwyn,  and  his  missionary  college  of  St.  John's, 
near  Bishop's  Auckland,  is  amusing  enough.  The  Bishop  re- 
ceived his  guests  in  full  canonicals,  and  in  that  condition  gave 
them  a  pretty  severe  scramble  through  the  "  bush,"  to  the 
serious  "  solution  of  continuity"  in  their  nether  garments.  The 
chapel  was  "  built  and  lined  throughout  with  a  dark  mahogany- 
like wood,  and  of  which  I  should  without  stint  or  reservation 
have  admired  every  feature,  had  it  not  been  for  a  certain  cluster 
of  tall  tapers  upon  the  altar !"  Puseyism  at  the  Antipodes ! 
The  boys  in  the  college  seem  to  have  had  too  much  work  and 
too  little  play,  at  least  in  their  own  opinion ;  and  apparently 
the  Colonel  was  disposed  to  agree  with  them.  "  I  must  say, 
there  was  among  the  young  faces  here  a  dull  aspect  that  jarred 
upon  my  feelings ;  and  if  the  industrial  system  as  carried  out 
at  St.  John's  be  a  good  one,  why  are  there  not  more  students  ?" 
Ah  !  why  not,  indeed  ? 

Of  the  "  Canterbury  settlement,"  Colonel  Mundy  seems  to 

have  no  exalted  opinion.     It  is  generally  allowed  to  have  been 

a  failure  ;  for  though  neither  zeal  nor  money  nor  interest  w;"-' 

spared  in  its  promotion,  the  very  idea  of  planting  an  exclusive  T 

*  "  Pikopo,  Roman  Catholic,  from  Episcopns." 
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"high"  Church-of-England  colony,  apart  from  what  its  pro- 
moters pleasantly  called  sectarian  influences,  was  a  self-evident 
absurdity.  The  last  account  we  saw  was,  that  the  pious  in- 
habitants had  deserted  their  churches  and  run  off  to  the  Aus- 
tralian diggings.  What  else  was  to  be  looked  for  ?  Or  can 
we  doubt  the  truth  of  Colonel  Mundy's  prediction:  "Long 
before  the  streets  of  the  new  town  are  laid  out,  some  noncon- 
formist Poundtext  will  be  found  mounted  on  a  tree-stump  in 
the  market-place,  and  will  not  wait  long  for  a  flock  !"* 

In  Australia  (as  in  every  English  colony,  we  believe  with- 
out exception)  the  Catholic  religion  alone  seems  to  thrive;  and 
one  at  least  of  the  obvious  reasons  of  this  phenomenon,  so 
ungrateful  to  British  statesmen  and  Protestant  divines,  the 
Colonel  is  candid  enough  to  record : 

"  In  the  Protestant  church,  on  Sunday  morning,  I  found  about  sixty 
grown-up  persons,  exclusive  of  the  minister  and  an  individual  in  ahol- 
land  blouse  and  clarionet,  personating  the  organ.  The  Roman  Ca- 
tholics here,  as  generally  in  these  colonies,  appear  to  have  increased  in 
numbers  and  consequence  at  a  much  greater  ratio  than  other  de- 
nominations. The  reason  is  obvious.  Union  is  strength  :  the  Ro- 
manists (!)  are  devoted  to  one  set  of  tenets, — bound  up  in  one  com- 
mon cause, — presenting  the  strongest  'formation'  for  resistance, 
if  not  for  conquest.  The  Protestants  are  split  into  sects  ;  every 
man  must  set  up  a  creed  for  himself;  and  dissent  appears  to  be  the 
rule  rather  than  the  exception.  A  handsome  stone  chapel,  neatly 
furnished,  will  shortly  replace  the  present  modest  wooden  edifice. 
The  priest,  it  need  hardly  be  added  (!),  possesses  a  most  comfortable 
cottage,  a  clever  hack,  and  a  sleek  exterior." 

We  may  pardon  the  flippancy  of  this  passage  for  the  sake 
of  its  honest  acknowledgment  of  a  fact  which  most  Protestant 
writers  would  certainly  have  concealed. 

With  reluctance  we  pass  over  the  interview  with  Smith 
O'Brien — a  state-prisoner,  on  the  most  indulgent  terms  ac- 
cording to  Colonel  Mundy's  account,  in  perhaps  the  most 
beautiful  and  salubrious  island  in  the  whole  world ;  but  we 
need  hardly  say  that  our  author,  being  a  staunch  monarchist, 
has  no  sympathy  with  that  expatriated  gentleman.  Like  the 
Canterbury  settlers,  we  too  must  hasten  to  the  diggings.  The 
Colonel  having  a  few  months  at  his  disposal  before  returning 
to  England,  resolves  upon  a  visit  to  the  gold-fields,  and,  as  in 
duty  bound,  even  takes  a  turn  at  the  pick  and  cradle  for  a  few 

*  The  author  says  in  a  note:  **  Towards  the  end  of  1S50  I  was  informed, 
that  at  this  essentially  Church-of-England  plantation  the  only  churchman  present 
was  a  Roman  Catholic  priest.,  to  whom  all  the  children  were  taken  for  baptism 
and  other  rites." 
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hours  on  his  own  account.     We  may  introduce  the  reader  to 
the  Turon  diggings  without  any  ceremony : 

"At  length  the  main  features  of  the  country  became  more  decided 
in  character.  Amid  a  chaos  of  minor  swells  it  was  easy  to  trace 
two  leading  sierras,  dominating  and  marking  the  direction  of  a  long 
and  tortuous  valley.  This  valley  forms  the  bed  of  the  river  Turon, 
the  Pactolus  of  the  antipodes.  Thin  wreaths  of  bluish  smoke  indi- 
cated the  position  of  the  mines,  far  below  and  as  yet  invisible.  As 
we  topped  a  ridge,  the  last  of  a  series  I  thought  interminable,  my 
companion  suddenly  said,  '  Stop  and  listen.'  I  pulled  up  my 
horse,  and  heard,  as  I  imagined,  the  rushing  of  some  mighty  cataract. 
*  It  is  the  cradles,'  said  he ;  and  so  it  was,  the  grating  of  the  gravel 
or  rubble  on  the  metal  sifters  of  five  hundred  rockers !  I  shall  not 
easily  forget  the  impression  made  on  me  by  this  singular  acoustic 
effect.  Looking  down  into  that  wild  mountain  glen,  it  was  almost 
incredible  that  this  uniform  and  ceaseless  crash  could  be  produced 
by  the  agency  of  a  crowd  of  human  beings,  not  one  of  whom  was 
visible,  nor  any  sign  of  their  existence.  There  was  no  pause  nor  the 
slightest  variation  in  the  cadence  as  it  floated  up  to  us  on  the  still 
air  ;  and  I  have  no  doubt  that  had  we  listened  for  an  hour,  not  the 
slightest  check  in  the  monotonous  roar  would  have  been  detected. 
Presently,  as  we  descended  upon  the  creek,  tents  and  huts  and 
every  other  kind  of  temporary  tabernacle  were  descried  dotting  the 
slopes  and  levels  up  and  down  and  on  either  bank  of  the  stream,  in 
indiscriminate  confusion." 

Another  point  visited  was  "  Golden-horn  ;"  and  here  the 
author  takes  a  somewhat  closer  inspection  of  the  process : 

"  I  asked  one  of  the  diggers,  whose  head  and  shoulders  just  pro- 
truded from  the  grave-like  hole  he  was  digging,  whether  the  ore  was 
visible  to  the  eye  in  the  soil.  *  Get  in,'  said  he,  laconically, — for 
the  miners  have  no  breath  to  waste  in  chattering.  I  turned  in  with 
him  accordingly,  and  my  black-bearded  friend  made  me  observe  a 
delicate  layer  or  stratum  of  yellow  dust,  like  flour,  in  one  corner  of 
the  hole.  Without  further  ado,  he  shovelled  dirt,  gravel,  and  gold 
together  into  a  sort  of  canvass  hand-barrow,  and  two  or  three  spade- 
fuls seemed  to  have  exhausted  the  precious  vein,  for  it  ceased  to  be 
perceptible.  This  was  the  only  occasion  on  which  I  succeeded  in 
detecting  with  the  naked  eye  gold  in  its  deposit,  except  indeed  on 
the  following  day,  when  I  saw  a  man  pick  a  piece  the  size  of  a  pea 
out  of  an  old  root  in  a  dry  gully." 

"  The  upper  stratum  of  the  ground  they  were  working  upon  was 
of  gravel  of  every  size,  from  a  pumpkin  to  a  pea,  and  of  various 
materials,  volcanic,  silicious,  slaty,  &c.  Then  came  a  rich  brownish 
soil ;  and  in  many  spots  a  thick  layer  of  clay  was  spread  above  the 
rock  that  formed  the  true  bed  or  trough  of  the  creek.  All  the  su- 
perstrata are  composed  of  mere  detritus,  washed  down  together  with 
the  gold  by  the  mountain  storms.  The  very  finest  atoms  of  the  ore 
frequently  find  lodgment  among  the  lighter  soil  or  gravel.      The 
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medium  grains  are  caught  and  retained  by  the  clay,  whilst  the  heavi- 
est particles  work  their  way  down  to  the  rock." 

Though  the  Colonel  was  not  rewarded  by  a  single  speck  of 
gold  in  his  own  attempt  at  digging,  he  purchased  some  500/. 
worth  at  the  miners'  prices,  which,  at  the  Mint  value  in  Eng- 
land, left  about  90/.  clear  profit.  It  is  fair  to  add,  that  he 
merely  adopted  this  as  a  convenient  means  of  remitting  to 
England  the  proceeds  of  the  sale  of  his  effects  on  leaving  Aus- 
tralia. 

On  the  vexata  qucEstio  of  the  contemplated  gold-glut  Col. 
Mundy  wisely  is  silent:  wisely,  because  no  mortal  man  can 
possibly  tell  when  the  world  at  large  will  have  so  much  gold, 
that  it  will  begin  to  be  less  valued.  Time  was  when  the  enor- 
mous deposits  of  copper  at  the  Burra-Burra  mines  in  Australia 
were  thought  likely  to  ruin  the  less  productive  English  mines ; 
yet  within  the  last  half-year  copper  has  risen  to  twice  its  former 
value :  a  halfpenny  now  is  literally  equal  to  a  penny  then,  ac- 
cording to  market  prices  !  As  we  now  wonder  how,  not  twenty 
years  ago,  the  traffic  of  the  country  was  conducted  by  coaches 
and  wagons,*  and  how  people  could  contrive  to  transact  busi- 
ness without  electrict  elegraphs  and  when  every  letter  cost  on 
the  average  a  shilling  for  postage,  so  in  a  few  years  shall  we 
wonder  how  the  monied  world  contrived  to  pay  its  way  with 
the  "  few  handfuls"  of  gold  then  in  circulation.  We  may  rest 
assured  that  the  Providence  which  gave  us  coal  and  iron  for 
our  good  will  not  give  us  either  gold  or  silver  for  our  hurt, 
apart  from  the  evils  naturally  attendant  on  the  abuse  of  wealth. 
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Rosaries,  compiled  for  the  Use  of  the  English  Church, 
London,  Joseph  Masters. 

In  the  form  of  a  small  and  prettily  got-up  volume,  with  rubrical 
edges,  very  slender  and  very  flexible,  attired  in  episcopal  pur- 
ple, and  embossed  (though  almost  invisibly)  with  the  title  "Ro- 
saries," we  have  been  presented  with  a  new  manual  of  devo- 
tion, which  Protestants  will  regard  with  dismay,  and  which  no 
Catholic  can  regard  with  respect.  Yet  it  has  two  aspects,  and 
may  be  looked  upon  either  as  imitation  or  as  aspiration.  Con- 
sidered in  the  former  point  of  view,  it  must  meet  with  the  dis- 
approbation of  the  Catholic  ;  not  because  it  decks  itself  in  bor- 
rowed plumes,  or  because  the  Church  can  suffer  any  diminution 
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when  a  fragment  is  snatched  from  her  exhaustless  stores,  but 
because  what  is  thus  appropriated  can  tend  only  to  keep  up  a 
dangerous  delusion.  This  little  book  goes  further  than  any  we 
have  yet  seen  in  the  way  of  turning  Catholic  devotions  to  the 
use  of  a  school  in  the  Protestant  Establishment.  It  seems  also 
to  indicate,  what  indeed  might  have  been  expected,  that  since 
the  Gorham  case,  all  opinions,  however  opposed,  are  equally 
secure  of  toleration  in  the  Anglican  Church.  To  pass  her  line 
of  latitude  would  apparently  be  an  undertaking  still  more  dif- 
ficult than  that  of  "finding  the  longitude."  It  is  hard  to  say 
with  what  feelings,  on  the  whole,  such  books  should  be  re- 
garded. There  will  perhaps,  for  several  years  to  come,  be 
found  a  class  of  readers,  full  of  their  own  high  aspirations,  and 
ignorant  of  the  actual  state  of  things  around  them,  who  may 
profit  by  them,  receive  from  them  deeper  impressions  of  Catho- 
lic truths,  and  be  gradually  led  on  from  the  shadow  to  the  sub- 
stance. As  for  their  more  learned  compilers,  we  should  have 
thought  that  recent  circumstances  had  been  plain  enough  to 
decide  that  Protestantism  on  stilts  is  not  Catholicism;  and  that 
no  imaginable  amount  of  incubation  can  make  a  chicken  come 
out  of  a  piece  of  chalk  mistaken  for  an  egg. 

The  book  consists  of  a  series  of  Rosaries  taken  from  ancient 
sources,  but  docked  here  and  there,  very  irreverently,  to  suit 
not  indeed  the  Church  of  England,  but  some  section  of  some 
school  in  that  body.  "  The  *  Hail  Mary'  in  its  modern  form," 
we  are  told  in  the  introduction,  "  was  never  used  in  the  Eng- 
lish Church."  No  attempt  is  made  to  prove  this  statement  ; 
nor  indeed  does  it  appear  that  the  compiler  himself  objects  to 
the  "  '  Hail  Mary'  in  its  modern  form,"  that  is,  in  the  form 
in  which  it  is  used  by  Catholic  Christendom.  That  form  is 
printed;  and  then  comes  a  rather  equivocal  comment:  "For 
this  form,  if  objected  to,  maj^  be  substituted  some  other  prayer, 
such  as  this :  '  Hail,  Virgin  Mary,  Mother  of  God,  full  of 
grace,  the  Lord  is  with  thee;  blessed  art  thou  amongst 
women,  and  blessed  is  the  fruit  of  thy  womb,  which  gavp 
birth  to  the  Saviour  of  our  souls.'"  The  prayer  to  our  Lad 
is  supposed  to  be  thus  o::nitted;  or  rather  a  disputable  case  i» 
raised  as  to  whether  the  address,  as  it  remains,  be  not  in  fact 
an  interjection,  not  a  prayer.  "  Our  Prayer  Book,"  continues 
the  compiler,  "fully  sanctions  the  use  of  salutations,  since  we 
employ  a  whole  string  of  similar  addresses,  e.g,  in  the  hymn 
of  Benediciie  omnia  opera.'^  According  to  this  reading,  it  will 
be  an  open  question,  whether  the  Salutation  be  really  a  prayer 
to  her  whom  all  generations  call  blessed,  or  whether  she  be 
only  addressed  in  the  same  sense  as,  "  O  ye  frost  and  snows 
fulfilling  his  word  !"     Another  question,  however,  is  likewise 
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left  open,  viz.  whether,  after  all,  it  may  not  be  quite  as  well 
to  discard  the  hypothetical  objection  altogether,  and  conde- 
scend to  use  the  '*  Hail  Mary"  as  the  Church  uses  it. 

Another  equally  equivocal  expression  is  to  be  found  in  the 
following  comment  on  the  Rosary :   "  These  two  concluding 
apocryphal  mysteries  (the  Assumption  of  the  Blessed  Virgin 
and  her  coronation)  form  no  unapt  symbolism  of  the  risen 
life  in  Christ,  and  the  final  triumphs  of  His  Church."     Whe- 
ther this  remark  implies  such  a  belief  in  the  two  above-named 
mysteries  as  Protestants  accord  to  those  books  still  read  for 
"examples  of  life  and  manners,"  or  whether  they  are  regarded 
as  among  the  superstitions  of  Popery,  we  are  not  informed. 
In  the  expurgated  version  of  the  Rosary  here  given,  however, 
the  fourth  and  fifth  glorious  mysteries  relinquish  their  ancient 
titles,  and  pass  under  the  alias  of  "  the  triumph  of  the  Church 
in  the   saints,"   aud  "  the    consummation    of   glory  and   the 
beatific  vision."    Here  again  we  presume  that  a  certain  lati- 
tude is  to  be  allowed  to  individual  taste.      Among  those  who 
use  this  Rosary  there  will  be  some  who  cannot  but  remark, 
that  in  the  case  of  the  other  mysteries  a  profound  symbolical 
meaning  is  borne  in  upon  us  in  and  with  a  great  objective  fact  ; 
and  who  will  therefore  see  no  sufficient  reason  for  removing  the 
objective  statement  in  the  case  of  the  two  concluding  myste- 
ries, and  thus  altering  the  general  character  of  the  devotion  by 
a  change  as  unharmonious,  as  if  two  figures  were  cut  out  of  a 
picture  by  Raphael,  and  two  corresponding  figures  from  an  en- 
graving substituted  in  their  place.      We  are  told  also  that  "  it 
has  been  objected  that  in  the  Roman  Catholic  Rosaries,  the 
devotions  to  the  Blessed  Virgin  predominate  over  those  to 
God,  since  there  are  one  hundred  and  fifty  Aves  to  fifteen  Pa- 
ters."     Here  again  no  hint  is  dropped  enabling  us  to  deter- 
mine how  far  the  compiler  sympathises  with  this  objection. 
An  arithmetical,  like  a  geographical  solution  for  questions  of 
theology,  has  difficulties  as  well  as  attractions  of  its  own ;  and 
some  fallacy  must  surely  lurk  in  a  calculus  which  would  prove 
that  the  devotion  of  Catholics  to  the  Blessed  Virgin  is  precisely 
ten  times  what  they  feel  for  Almighty  God.     Neither  can  the 
compiler  himself  be  deceived  by  this  fallacy,  since  he  knows 
that  our  Blessed  Lord  is  the  chief  subject  of  meditation  in 
almost  all  the  mysteries,  and  indeed  expressly  says,  that  "  the 
great  argument  in  favour  of  the  Rosary  is,  that  it  promotes 
prayer  by  way  of  meditation  on  the  Crucified  and  the  mysteries 
of  the  Gospel."     Nevertheless,  in  deference  to  this  objection, 
other  prayers  are  substituted  for  those  to  our  Lady  with  which 
each  mystery  ought  to  terminate.     They  are  taken  from  Ca- 
tholic sources,  and  are  therefore  unexceptionable;  but  of  course 
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we  can  have  no  sympathy  with  this  change,  any  more  'than  we 
can  approve  of  the  substitution  of  texts  from  Holy  Scripture 
for  those  brief  but  touching  and  simple  statements  which  in 
Catholic  practice  are  always  prefixed  to  the  mysteries.  Doubt- 
less, these  also  are  a  tribute  to  "  Popular  Protestantism  ;  "  but 
one  great  objection  to  them  is,  that  they  present  so  many 
images  to  the  mind  as  rather  to  impede  than  assist  the  intensity 
and  singleness  of  each  act  of  meditation.  This  substitution 
clearly  shews  that  the  compiler  has  not  fully  perceived  the  dif- 
ference between  the  Rosary  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  and  other 
forms  of  devotion.  Its  mysteries  are  the  great  objective  facts 
of  Christianity,  at  once  historically  true  and  of  the  deepest 
spiritual  import.  Through  these  mysteries,  which  are  as  the 
signs  of  a  spiritual  zodiac  clasping  our  whole  religious  sphere, 
the  Christian  passes  successively.  Upon  each  in  turn  he  gazes 
in  wonder  and  awe,  not  removing  from  it  his  ken,  but  penetra- 
ting its  depth  more  and  more,  and  finding  in  eacli,  as  it  were, 
a  vista  into  a  new  world.  While  the  intellect  is  thus  held  in 
tension,  the  heart  and  will  are  made  to  accompany  it  by  a  cor- 
responding energy  of  their  own,  and  with  a  concurrent  move- 
ment, as  closely  connected  as  the  words  and  the  music  of  a 
song.  This  is  effected  by  the  introduction  of  the  *  Hail  Mary/ 
a  prayer  so  simple  and  familiar  to  the  Catholic,  and  also  so  en- 
twined with  the  tenderest  associations,  that  it  carries  his  heart 
onward  into  the  light  without  diverting  his  intellectual  gaze 
from  the  object  of  its  contemplation.  This  prayer  also  (the 
seal  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Incarnation,  as  the  '  Gloria  Patri'  is 
the  seal  of  that  of  the  Trinity),  from  the  very  fact  that  it  is  the 
simplest  of  all  prayers,  confessing  that  primal  truth  which  is 
the  root  of  all  Christianity,  and  praying  but  in  general  terms 
for  aid  in  life  and  death,  adapts  itself  equally  to  all  the  mys- 
teries; assuming  a  jubilant  character  with  the  joyful  mysteries,  a 
penitential  character  with  the  sorrowful,  a  triumphant  character 
with  the  glorious;  and  thus  changing  its  aspect  as  the  sea 
changes  its  colour  in  sympathy  with  the  heavens.  Equally  ap- 
propriate is  the  short  prayer  to  the  Blessed  Virgin  at  the  con- 
clusion of  each,  beseeching  her  with  childlike  humility,  and  yet 
with  a  childlike  familiarity  and  importunity,  to  implore  for  us  of 
her  Divine  Son  that  grace  which  the  mystery  especially  typifies. 
By  her  it  is,  as  the  Mother  of  God  in  His  humanity,  that  the 
Christian  suppliant  is  led  on,  in  this  devotion,  from  sign  to  sign. 
Her  presence  is  a  protection  and  encouragement  to  him.  Sym- 
pathy with  her  raises  him  above  himself,  and  enables  him  to  lift 
up  his  heart  with  her  heart,  and  to  magnify  the  Lord  with  her 
voice,  "  quia  exaltavit  humiles."  With  her  eyes  he  contem- 
plates the  infant  of  Bethlehem,  and  the  Redeemer  on  His  cross. 
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With  a  function  far  higher  than  that  attributed  to  the  mystic 
type  of  Theology  by  the  Italian  poet,  as  she  conducts  the 
traveller  from  earth  through  the  shining  regions  of  his  *  Para- 
dise,' the  true  mother  takes  each  of  her  children  by  the  hand, 
and  leads  them  on  from  marvel  to  marvel.  Is  it  strange  that 
at  every  new  resting-place  the  suppliant  turns  again  to  her, 
whose  office  he  so  well  knows,  with  the  same  appeal,  "  Shew  us 
thy  Son ;"  and  once  more,  ere  he  leaves  the  mystery,  with  the 
same  final  entreaty, 

"  Ora  pro  nobis,  Sancta  Dei  Genitrix ! 
Ut  digni  efficiamur  promissionibus  Christi !'' 

On  the  whole,  then,  the  compiler  must  not  deem  us  very 
hard  to  please,  if  we  do  not  think  he  has  by  any  means  improved 
the  Rosary  of  the  Blessed  Virgin.  Neither  can  we  sympa- 
thise with  the  "  feelings  of  some  surprise  and  disappointment" 
with  which  "  an  English  churchman"  abroad  discovers  that  it 
is  in  conventual  churches  or  cathedrals  that  the  Breviary  ser- 
vices are  recited,  and  that  for  the  evening  devotions  in  the 
parish  churches  he  must  commonly  content  himself  with  rosa- 
ries and  litanies.  Instead  of  enlarging  on  such  matters,  how- 
ever, we  would  rather  turn  to  those  points  in  this  last  Eigh- 
Churcli  development  which  liave  given  us  pleasure,  and  in  which 
progress  may  be  traced.  It  is  always  disagreeable  to  find  fault, 
and  especially  so  when  we  know  not  how  many  of  our  censures 
respect  matters  as  to  which  the  sympathies  of  the  censured 
party  are,  with  more  or  less  of  consciousness,  on  the  right  side. 
We  learn  from  the  preface  of  this  little  work,  that  "  in  the 
following  pages  it  has  rather  been  our  endeavour  to  shew  the 
various  uses  to  which  the  chaplet  may  be  profitably  applied, 
than  to  restore  the  more  ancient  forms  of  the  Rosary,  which, 
however  beautiful  in  themselves,  may  have  lost  their  signifi- 
cance for  persons  of  the  present  day."  We  would  fain  infer 
from  this  passage,  that  the  compiler  does  not  himself  think  that 
the  prayers  of  the  Saints  and  the  devotions  of  holy  Church 
require  to  be  reduced  and  medicated  before  they  are  worthy  of 
the  imprimatur  of  private  judgment  exercised  in  a  small  theo- 
logical school,  at  war  with  the  community  to  which  it  belongs, 
with  all  other  Protestant  communities,  as  well  as  with  the 
whole  Catholic  Church  throughout  the  world. 

To  proceed  with  the  more  agreeable  part  of  our  task.  We 
have  been  struck  by  a  decided  superiority  of  this  book  over 
most  of  the  same  kind  in  the  very  important  matter  of  dis- 
tinctness of  speech.  Notwithstanding  some  very  significant 
exceptions  which  have  been  already  mentioned,  some  doctrines 
at  least  are  put  forward  with  such  an  honest  perspicuity  as  to 
leave  no  equivocal  impression.     To  say  strong  things,  and  yet 
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leave  a  loophole  of  escape,  has  certainly  not  always  been  the 
purpose  of  the  compiler  in  his  Eucharistic  Rosary.  The  doc- 
trine of  transubstantiation,  for  instance,  can  hardly  be  more 
plainly  put  forward  than  in  some  places  in  this  book.  Nor  is 
he  less  explicit  on  the  subject  of  the  adoration  of  the  Blessed 
Sacrament:  "  I  adore  Thee,  O  living  Bread,  descended  from 
heaven  for  my  spiritual  food ;"  and  again,  "  I  adore  Thee,  O 
my  Jesus,  hidden  beneath  the  sacramental  veil ;  let  my  life  be 
hidden  through  Thee  in  God."  Plain  as  these  expressions 
are,  it  would  have  been  easy  to  have  thrown  an  ambiguity 
over  them  by  the  addition  of  words  pointing  in  an  opposite 
direction,  or  suggesting  an  allegorical  interpretation.  No  inge- 
nious device  of  the  sort  is  here  attempted.  Again,  how  much 
mystification  has  not  been  written  oflate  on  the  subject  of  the 
Eucharistic  Sacrifice,  condemning  as  heretics  all  who  deny 
it,  and  yet  leaving  it  utterly  uncertain  whether  the  offering  in 
question  be  a  real  or  a  figurative  one ;  a  mere  memorial  rite 
affecting  to  our  imagination,  or  a  sacrifice  tendered  to  God ;  and 
if  the  latter,  in  what  it  consists  :  whether  it  be  the  offering  of 
alms,  or  of  the  sacred  elements,  or  of  our  own  souls  and  bodies, 
or  of  something  higher  than  all  these  ?  Few  things  are  more 
curious  than  the  zeal  with  wliich  Dr.  Brett  and  others  of  the 
nonjurors  examined  the  early  liturgies,  in  order  to  prove  the 
necessity  of  particular  observances  to  which  they  had  taken  a 
fancy,  such  as  the  mixture  of  water  with  the  wine;  and  at  the 
same  time  their  utter  blindness  to  matters  a  hundred  times 
more  momentous,  such  as  the  real  nature  of  the  Eucharistic 
Sacrifice,  and  the  intercession  of  the  saints,  as  set  forth  in  the 
same  formularies  :  the  Puseyite  school  is  a  real  advance  on 
the  nonjuring.  Nor  would  it  be  easy  to  enunciate  the  doc- 
trine of  the  sacrifice  of  the  Mass  more  clearly  and  powerfully 
than  we  find  it  in  these  pages.  Again,  the  Established  Church, 
we  believe,  does  not  claim  to  have  any  patriarchs.  If  so,  in 
the  following  prayer  a  higher  regard  is  shewn  for  the  Pope 
than  for  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  :  *' Jesus,  Divine  Head 
of  thy  spouse  the  Church,  purchased  and  purified  by  thy  blood, 
loave  mercy  upon  the  patriarchs  and  bishops,  and  especially 
upon  N.  our  own  bishop,  and  N.  our  own  pastor."  This  is 
an  advance  from  the  time  when  the  Church  of  England  in- 
serted into  the  portion  of  the  Litany  to  the  Saints  which  she 
retained,  the  following  prayer,  which  has  no  longer  a  place  in 
it,  though  two  years  ago  it  seemed  not  unlikely  to  recover 
one :  From  the  Bishop  of  Rome  and  his  detestable  enormities. 
Good  Lord  deliver  us. 

This  little  volume  includes  several  other  devotions,  to  which 
we  should  refer  more  at  large  if  our  space  permitted  us.     It 
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contains  the  Angelus,  omitting  only  {if  it  he  objected  to,  we 
suppose)  the  latter  portion  of  each  Hail  Mary.  It  contains 
also  the  Benediction  of  the  Blessed  Sacrament,  as  used  in 
the  Catholic  Church,  with  a  good  translation  of  the  hymn, 
*'  Tantum  ergo  Sacramentum."  It  contains  two  Rosaries  for 
the  Faithful  Departed,  the  Chaplet  used  at  Notre  Dame  de 
la  Garde  near  Marseilles,  the  Mysteries  of  the  Sacred  In- 
fancy, and  Rosaries  of  the  Holy  Trinity,  of  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ  (in  honour  of  His  seven  blood-sheddings),  of  our  Lord's 
Passion  (addressed  to  each  of  His  sacred  wounds),  and  of  the 
Heart  of  Jesus.  In  these  devotions  there  are  many  expres- 
sions which  prove  that  the  compiler  has  in  many  respects 
understood  the  true  character  and  depth  of  Catholic  prayers, 
especially  as  realising  the  infinite  merits  of  our  Blessed  Re- 
deemer and  the  grace  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  He  has  not  thought 
it  necessary  to  discard  language  which  would  be  stigmatised 
as  *  erotic'  or  'histrionic'  by  those  whose  fastidiousness  is 
affronted  by  wdiatever  goes  beyond  the  ceremonial  fence  laid 
down  by  the  cast-iron  orthodox}^  of  an  establishment,  or  whose 
timidity  shrinks  from  whatever  does  not  bear  the  imprimatur 
of  that  great  modern  prophet,  public  opinion.  His  discern- 
ment in  such  matters  is  that  which  makes  us  believe  that 
he  cannot  share  that  very  superficial  delusion  which  makes 
Protestants  fancy  that  an  opposition  must  exist  between  de- 
votion to  our  Lord  and  devotion  to  His  saints.  Not  thinking 
this,  we  conclude  he  must  see  the  truth  of  the  converse  prin- 
ciple ;  since  if  the  saints  be  not  pretenders  and  rivals,  they 
must  be  in  some  sort  representatives  of  their  Lord,  and 
honour  paid  to  them  must  therefore  be  paid  to  Him.  Hence 
we  trust  that  it  is  in  a  very  restricted  sense  that  the  following 
suggestion  is  to  be  received :  "  It  is  possible  that  the  Rosary 
may  have  become  popularly  identified  with  undue  adoration  of 
our  Blessed  Lady"  (the  italics  are  our  own);  or  else  that  other 
possibilities  will  be  recognised  as  not  less  capable  of  explaining 
a  circumstance  so  little  surprising,  as  that  communities  which 
separated  from  the  orbis  terrarum  did  not  retain  that  super- 
natural charity,  and  those  instincts  of  a  divine  consanguinity, 
which  can  alone  preserve  a  living  bond  between  the  trium- 
phant Church  and  Christians  still  in  via. 

In  return  for  the  interest  and  the  partial  satisfaction  with 
which  we  have  read  this  little  manual,  let  us  be  permitted  to 
make  one  friendly  suggestion  to  those  for  whose  use  it  has  been 
compiled.  It  is  this  ; — Would  it  not  be  well,  since  in  religion 
sincerity  is  all  in  all,  to  ask  oneself  what  one  really  means  by 
the  latter  part  of  that  "  Act  of  Faith,"  p.  68,  which  is  per- 
haps the  most  solemn  passage  in  the  volume  :  "  Moreover,  I 
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believe  whatsoever  else  the  Catholic  Church  proposes  to  be 
believed ;  and  this  because  God,  who  is  the  Sovereign  Truth, 
and  can  neither  deceive  nor  be  deceived,  has  revealed  all  these 
things  to  this  His  Church?"  No  devotions,  however  elevated, 
expansive,  or  profound,  are  Catholic  in  a  sense  so  vital  as  the 
principle  of  this  passage,  which  establishes  the  true  nature  of 
faith ;  in  the  absence  of  which  a  revealed  religion  is  absolutely 
impossible  to  us,  and  the  noblest  fabric  of  doctrinal  orthodoxy, 
devotional  beauty,  and  ascetic  practice,  is  but  a  cloud-vision 
without  a  basis,  if  not  a  mockery  —  0  quanta  species^  et  cere- 
brum nan  hahet !  Now  what  does  this  passage  mean  ?  Out 
of  our  own  mouth  shall  we  be  judged;  and  it  becomes  us  to 
know  the  meaning  of  our  words.  The  Church,  not  private 
judgment,  according  to  this  statement,  is  the  means  by  which 
we  know  the  revealed  will  and  ways  of  God.  Then  what 
Church?  Does  "this  His  Church"  mean  simply  the  Church 
of  England  ?  Surely  not ;  otherwise,  why  those  prayers  for 
foreign  patriarchs  ?  Does  it  mean  the  aggregate  of  all  com- 
munities, Protestant  or  Catholic,  which  call  themselves  Chris- 
tian ?  This  is  not  consistent  with  devotions  which  most  Pro- 
testant bodies  would  stigmatise  as  simple  idolatry.  Does  it 
mean  the  invisible  Church  of  elect  souls,  known  to  God  only? 
But  such  a  Church,  being  invisible,  could  be  no  guide  to  us  in 
divine  things.  Does  it  mean  the  Latin  Church,  together  with 
the  Greek  and  the  United  Church  of  England  and  Ireland  ? 
But  these  Churches  no  more  constitute  one  united  Church 
than  three  nations  at  war  with  each  other  constitute  one  nation. 
Whatever  a  few  individuals  may  wish  or  dream,  the  fact  is 
patent,  that  they  have  not  even  a  single  characteristic  of  unity. 
They  differ  in  faith ;  they  do  not  communicate  in  sacraments ; 
one  of  them  anathematises  the  other  two,  as  distinctly  as  ever 
heresy  or  schism  was  anathematised  in  early  days ;  and  the 
other  two,  so  far  from  having  "  a  moral  if  not  organic  unity," 
are  bitterly  at  war  both  with  the  third  and  with  each  other. 

Again  then  we  must  ask.  What  does  "  this  His  Church" 
mean  ?  Does  it  mean  the  undivided  Church  of  East  and  West 
as  it  existed  previous  to  the  Greek  schism?  But  that  Church, 
so  characterised,  belongs  to  the  past ;  and  we  are  dealing  with 
the  present.  What  it  held  is  the  very  point  in  dispute;  and 
as  it  cannot  speak  for  itself,  and  its  documents  are  variously 
interpreted,  such  a  dispute  can  only  be  solved  either  by  private 
judgment,  which  this  book  repudiates,  or  by  the  existing 
Church — in  which  case  we  return  to  the  question,  What  is  the 
Church  ?  Is  it  the  Church  of  the  future  ?  and  if  so,  is  it  the 
Chevalier  Bunsen's  Church  of  the  future  ?  or  is  it  that  Church 
of  the  future  appealed  to  by  those  Anglican  teachers  who  have 
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so  often  promised  implicit  obedience  to  the  decrees  of  a  General 
Council,  whenever  it  may  be  possible  to  hold  one  ?  The 
appeal  to  "posterity," like  that  to  the  "human  race,"  is  always 
a  safe  one;  but  this  appeal  seems  also  to  be  deficient  in 
sincerity ;  it  is  eminently  unreal ;  it  is  an  appeal  to  what  the 
appellants  themselves  know  full  well  is,  in  their  sense  at  least, 
manifestly  impossible.  Once  more,  then.  What  is  the  Church  ? 
If  the  "  English  churchman"  will  but  throw  off  a  local  and 
narrow  tradition,  and  take  the  Bible  and  the  creeds  as  his 
guides,  he  will  find  a  very  plain  account  of  a  matter  which,  if 
not  very  plain  indeed,  far  from  allowing  the  Gospel  to  be 
preached  to  the  poor,  would  place  divine  truth,  as  an  objective 
revelation,  beyond  the  reach  of  the  human  race,  and  render 
the  exercise  of  faith  as  a  supernatural  gift  and  organ  of 
spiritual  certainty  impossible.  Catholicity  and  unity  are  set 
forth  as  marks  of  the  Church.  One  community  only  unites 
them.  Apostolicity  is  another  note.  One  community  only 
instructs  and  enacts  with  apostolic  authority.  Is  not  the 
matter  plain,  on  such  principles,  at  least,  as  this  little  book 
puts  forward  ?  Why  wait,  then,  in  vain  expectation  till  the 
bitter  stream  has  flowed  by  ?  Must  not  the  torrent  of  vain 
opinion  divide  for  ever  the  sects  from  the  Eden  of  the  Church? 
There  is  no  solid  nourishment  in  such  sweet  odours  as  the 
casual  gust  blows  across  the  stream.  They  have  done  their 
part  when  they  have  given  notice  of  the  better  land. 

We  will  end  by  entreating  those  who  use  this  book,  and 
use  it  for  their  souls'  behoof,  to  restore  to  its  proper  place, 
after  the  fifth  joyful  mystery,  one  of  the  omitted  prayers  :  "  O 
most  Blessed  Virgin,  more  than  martyr  in  thy  sufferings,  and 
yet  the  comfort  of  such  as  are  afflicted  ;  by  that  unspeakable 
joy  wherewith  thy  soul  was  fillet!  when  at  length  thou  didst 
find  thy  well-beloved  Son  in  the  Temple,  teaching  in  the 
midst  of  the  doctors,  obtain  of  Him  that  we  may  so  seek  Him 
and  find  Him  in  His  holy  Catholic  Church,  as  never  more  to  he 
separated  from  Him.     Amen'' 
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The  contents  of  the  April  Number  of  the  Dublin  Review  (Richardson 
and  Son)  are  varied,  and  most  of  them  are  good:  two  very  able  and  in- 
teresting political  articles,  one  a  propos  of  Burke,  the  other  of  Mont- 
alembert ;  a  learned  and  elegantly-written  theological  article  on  the  wor- 
ship of  the  Saints;  a  severe  but  well-merited  castigation  of  Sir  Francis 
Head  for  his  Fortnight  in  Ireland;  an  article  on  the  Madiai,  which 
needs  no  other  recommendation  to  our  readers,  than  that  they  should 
know  that  it  is  from  the  pen  of  one  who  has  both  ability  and  authority 
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to  speak  on  this  matter;  and  the  Number  concludes  with  an  article  on 
Father  Newman's  trial,  going  over  the  same  ground  as  was  taken  by 
ourselves  in  an  article  that  appeared  in  our  Number  for  March. 

A  very  serviceable  book  of  meditations  for  persons  who  have  not 
time  for  much  readinz  is  that  commonly  known  by  the  name  oi' Peach's 
Practical  Reflections  (Dublin,  J.  Duffy);  the  Rev.  E.  Peach,  however, 
having  only  edited  and  enlarged  them,  their  original  authorship  being 
still  a  matter  of  some  doubt.  As  at  present  arranged,  they  provide 
plain  practical  reflections  for  every  day  in  the  year,  with  special  lessons 
for  the  more  solemn  seasons,  such  as  Advent,  Lent,  &c.  The  number  of 
editions  this  work  has  gone  through  attests  its  usefulness;  and  the  pre- 
sent publisher  has  done  all  that  good  clear  print,  decent  paper,  and 
cheapness  of  price  can  do  to  increase  its  poi)ularity. 

From  the  same  spirited  ])ublisher  we  have  also  An  Analysis  or  fami- 
liar Explanation  of  the  Gospels  as  read  in  the  Mass  on  all  the  Sundays 
and  Festivals  throughout  the  year,  by  the  Rev.  J.  Appleton  (Dublin,  J. 
Duff'y).  The  title  of  this  work  sufficiently  indicates  its  contents;  there  is 
one  essential  point  of  difference,  however,  between  this  work  and  others 
apparently  of  the  same  class.  Those  are  for  the  most  part  confined  to 
an  explanation  of  one  or  more  particular  verses  selected  from  the 
gospel  of  the  daj^,  and  made  the  text  of  a  short  discourse.  In  the  work 
before  us  there  is  a  connected  explanation  of  the  ichole  gospel,  which  is 
obviously  far  more  valuable.  It  is  written  in  a  very  easy  familiar  style, 
and  will  be  found  a  useful  book  of  instruction  to  place  in  schools,  lending 
libraries,  &c. 

Tiie  same  may  be  said  of  a  new  translation  o^  St.  Francis  de  Sales* 
Treatise  on  the  Love  of  God  (Dublin,  J.  Duffy).  This  admirable  trea- 
tise is  intended  for  the  use  of  persons  \\ho  have  already  made  some  pro- 
gress in  the  practice  of  devotion  ;  not,  like  the  Introduction  to  a  Devout 
Life,  for  mere  beginners.  At  the  same  time  it  does  not  treat  of  those 
extraordinary  paths  whereby  some  souls  are  led  to  a  sublime  degree  of 
perfection,  but  rather  of  what  may  be  experienced  by  all  who  are  in  a 
state  of  grace,  and  aim  at  making  continual  progress  in  the  paths  of 
virtue.  It  commences  with  a  consideration  of  the  origin  of  divine 
love,  and  then  goes  on  to  examine  the  laws  of  its  growth,  the  danger 
of  its  diminution  and  decay,  its  operations  and  properties,  its  advantages 
and  excellences  ;  and  although  it  is  not  necessary,  in  order  to  attain  di- 
vine love,  that  a  man  should  know  any  thing  of  its  theory,  yet,  as  the 
saintly  author  truly  says,  "  I  can  promise  those  who  read  this  work  with 
devotion,  that  they  will  derive  advantage  even  from  those  portions  which 
seem  to  have  least  claim  to  the  tender  unction  of  piety." 

The  last  Number  of  the  Clifton  Tracts  (Burns  and  Lambert),  No.  55, 
Preaching  the  Gospel  defensible  only  on  Catholic  principles ;  a  dialogue 
held  in  the  streets  of  Bristol,  is  in  a  different,  and  in  our  opinion  very 
superior  style  to  many  others  of  the  series.  While  yielding  to  none  in 
depth  of  thought  and  soundness  of  principle,  it  is  written  in  a  lively, 
popular,  and  telling  style,  calculated  to  render  it  eminently  useful.  We 
strongly  recommend  it  to  our  readers,  and  think  they  will  agree  with  us 
that  it  is  one  of  the  very  best  that  has  yet  been  issued. 

Lazarine ;  or,  Duty  once  ynderstood^  religiously  fulfilled  (London, 
Dolman)  is  a  tale  cleverly  written,  thoroughly  Catholic,  and  very  in- 
teresting. It  is  translated  from  the  French  ;  and  works  of  fiction,  espe- 
cially if  the  characters  be  taken  not  from  the  public  history  of  the  past, 
but  from  the  private  every-day  life  of  the  present  day,  necessarily  suffer 
more  in  translation  into  a  foreign  language,  than  works  of  a  more  solid 
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character,  \vlietlier  historical  or  scientiHc.  The  moral  of  this  little  book, 
however,  is  sufficiently  plain,  and  belongs  to  all  people  in  all  nations. 
The  incidents  of  the  tale  are  full  of  life  and  interest,  so  as  to  engage  the 
reader's  liveliest  attention  ;  whilst  the  important  lesson  to  be  gathered 
from  them  is  so  cleverly  interwoven  with  the  narrative,  as  necessarily  to 
impress  it  upon  the  mind,  without  being  made  the  subject  of  those  te- 
dious ''  preachments"  or  moral  dissertations,  which  are  but  too  common 
in  works  of  this  kind,  but  which  all  readers  are  apt  to  resent  as  unwel- 
come interruptions,  even  if  they  do  not,  like  most  young  readers,  alto- 
gether '^skip''  them. 

The  third  volume  of  De  Pontes  Meditations  is  now  published  (Rich- 
ardson and  Son) ;  the  Meditations  which  it  contains  are  amongst  the 
most  generally  useful  in  the  whole  series.  After  clearly  explaining  the 
nature  of  the  active  and  contemplative  lives,  first  considered  separately 
from  one  another,  and  afterwards  as  united,  they  proceed  to  dwell  upon 
all  the  details  of  the  public  life  of  our  Blessed  Lord  during  the  time  of 
His  ministry  as  exhibiting  a  perfect  specimen  of  this  mixed  life,  a  life 
uniting  the  excellences  both  of  action  and  contemplation.  To  Protest- 
ants who  think  that  Catholics  know  and  care  very  little  about  the  Bible, 
it  would  be  scarcely  possible  to  present  a  more  striking  book,  or  one 
better  suited  to  dispel  such  ignorant  prejudices.  Here  are  fifty-eight 
meditations,  in  this  single  volume,  entirely  upon  the  miracles  or  parables 
or  other  parts  of  our  Lord's  public  life,  as  recorded  in  the  Gospels  ;  each 
is  made  the  subject  of  minute  examination  and  most  reverent  contem- 
plation, and  then  practically  applied  to  the  heart  and  conscience  of  the 
reader  in  a  w^ay  that  (so-called)  biblical  Christians  not  only  have  never 
attained  to,  but  cannot  even  comprehend. 

Dr.  Crookall's  Mass  for  Four  Voices  in  E-fiat  (Burns  and  Lambert) 
exhibits  a  very  decided  advance  in  the  qualifications  of  a  musician  on 
the  same  waiter's  previous  publications.  Dr.  Crookall  has  attained 
more  unity  in  style,  more  fluency  and  originality  in  melody,  and  more 
ease  and  richness  in  the  conduct  and  colouring  of  his  parts.  The  latter 
portion  of  the  Mass,  beginning  with  the  Credo,  is  the  most  original 
and  successful  of  the  whole ;  but  the  entire  work  w^ould  be  creditable  to 
any  musician ;  and  as  the  work  of  an  amateur,  whose  clerical  and  aca- 
demic duties  command  no  litile  portion  of  his  time,  it  is  much  more 
than  creditable.  We  strongly  recommend  it  to  choirs  of  tolerable  skill, 
who  are  in  want  of  a  very  pleasing  and  serviceable  addition  to  their 
stock  of  Masses. 

The  second  volume  of  that  useful  little  publication,  The  Catholic 
School  (Burns  and  Lambert),  is  now  completed.  The  first  article  in  the 
concluding  number  is  both  interesting  and  important,  as  its  title  sufii- 
ciently  indicates — Acta  et  Agenda.  The  Acta,  or  what  has  been  done 
amongst  us  in  the  way  of  education  during  the  last  four  or  five  years, 
Ave  may  presume  our  readers  to  be  more  or  less  acquainted  with.  The 
Agenda,  or  what  yet  remains  to  be  done,  are  thus  summed  up  :  1.  "to 
pay  off  the  debts  upon  old  schools,  and  legally  settle  them  ;  2.  to  build 
more  fine  schools,  especially  amidst  dense  masses  of  people,  but  likewise 
in  all  country  missions;  3.  to  found  a  training  institution  for  religious 
schoolmistresses;  and  4.  to  publish  a  series  of  Catholic  school-books.'* 
On  the  first  two  of  these  requisites  we  apprehend  that  there  is  no  room 
for  difference  of  opinion.  We  are  not  so  clear,  however,  about  the  third  ; 
this,  we  think,  will  prove  to  be  no  very  easy  ta>k,  if  it  is  to  be  carried  out 
precisely  in  the  way  laid  down  in  this  article,  viz.  that  "the  bishops 
should  select  some  one  community  specially  charged  with  the  care  of  an 
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institution  for  the  general  supply  of  trained  religious  teacbers  to  schools 
throughout  the  kingdom."  The  number  of  religious  orders  of  women 
now  engaged  in  the  work  of  education  in  this  country  is  very  consi- 
derable ;  some  of  these  communities  are  of  recent  origin,  and  but  very 
few  of  them  can  be  said  to  have  had  time  and  space  for  the  full  develop- 
ment of  their  respective  systems.  Still  it  cannot  be  denied  that  special 
qualifications  and  systematic  preparation  are  requisite  to  form,  even 
among  religious,  the  perfect  teacher ;  and  a  house  devoted  to  this  single 
purpose  could  not  but  be  confided  to  one  community.  The  fourth  want, 
a  series  of  good  Catholic  school-books,  appears  to  us  to  deserve  the  very 
first  place,  or  at  least  as  high  a  place  as  any,  in  the  list  of  Agenda, 
Some  most  excellent  remarks  were  made  in'  former  numbers  of  The 
Catholic  School  upon  this  subject,  in  a  series  of  papers  which  appeared 
under  the  title  of  "a  Nun's  Plan  of  Education  ;"  and  we  suspect  that 
something  of  the  kind  there  recommended  would  certainly  ere  this  have 
been  prepared  and  given  to  the  public,  were  it  not  for  the  well-grounded 
fear,  recognised  in  the  article  now  before  us,  that  the  publication  of  such 
books,  "as  a  commercial  speculation,  -would  entail  a  probable  loss." 
There  are  many  Catholics,  we  do  not  doubt,  who  would  be  both  able 
and  willing  to  compile  such  books  as  we  want,  and  who  would  not 
grudge  the  necessary  time  or  labour,  provided  only  that  some  benevo- 
lent individual  or  society  could  be  found  to  guarantee  them  against 
pecuniary  loss  by  the  publication.  Would  it  be  quite  impossible  for 
the  Catholic  Poor-School  Committee  itself  to  take  this  matter  in  hand  ? 
We  know  indeed  that  their  funds  are  miserably  inadequate  to  the  de- 
mands which  are  already  made  upon  them  ;  yet  we  venture  to  think 
that  two  or  three  hundred  pounds,  or  even  less,  by  way  of  trying  the 
experiment,  might  be  most  judiciously  expended  in  this  way.  It  would 
not  indeed  make  any  sensible  addition  to  the  number  of  our  schools,  but 
it  would  be  of  incalculable  benefit  in  increasing  both  their  intellectual 
and  religious  efficiency, 

Joe  Baker ;  or,  the  One  Church  (Burns  and  Lambert).  We  have 
been  favoured  with  a  sight  of  this  striking  little  narrative  in  its  progress 
through  the  press.  It  is  one  of  a  class  which  we  should  wish  to  see 
more  numerous  in  this  country.  It  is  written  for  the  people,  in  the 
language  of  the  people,  by  one  who,  it  is  plain,  not  only  knows  them 
well  from  close  personal  observation,  but  is  able  to  enter  into  their 
thoughts,  and  understands  the  way  to  their  hearts.  There  is  a  strong 
common  sense  and  a  broad  human  interest  about  the  narrative,  which 
we  consider  essential  requisites  for  interesting  and  proHting  the  poor. 
W^e  do  not  like  that  dwarted  and  artificial  way  of  writing  for  the  le«s- 
educated  classes,  which  has  been  so  common,  any  more  than  we  like 
little-good-boy  stories  affectedly  and  pointedly  intended  for  smaller 
readers.  We^  believe  the  style  of  composition  to  which  we  allude  to 
be  intellectually  offensive  to  both  children  and  the  poor,  although  they 
may  not  be  themselves  fully  conscious  of  what  it  is  that  nmkes  such 
productions  so  uninteresting  to  them.  It  should  be  remembered  that 
all  the  rudiments,  both  moral  and  intellectual,  of  the  human  mind,  sub- 
sist perfectly  in  children  and  in  the  uneducated,  although  in  an  imper- 
fectly developed  state.  The  subject-matter  of  narratives  intended  for 
such  readers  should  be  simple,  striking,  and  such  as  is  easily  grasped  ; 
but  it  need  not,  therefore,  be  puny  or  trivial,  nor  made  the  obvious 
vehicle  of  conveying  an  impertinent  lecture  addressed  ad  honiinem.  In 
fine,  the  story  should  be  such  that,  while  it  is  suited  for  the  class  for 
which  it  is  pritjcipally  intended,  it  is  so  founded  upon,  and  addressed 
to,  all  the  sympathies  of  human  nature,  that  it  cannot  fail  of  interesting 
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even  the  inost  advanced  and  refined  mind.  Now  such  a  story  we  con- 
ceive Joe  Baker  to  be  ;  and  its  style  is  in  keeping  with  these  conditions, 
being  natural,  clear,  and  vigorous.  The  author  hits  oft"  admirably  the 
double  purpose  apparently  intended,  both  of  shewing  that  the  Catholic 
Church  alone  satisfies  the  needs  of  the  human  soul,  and  also  of  exposing 
the  utter  helplessness  and  unreality  of  what  is  called  religion  in  this 
country  ;  or  rather  suffering  it  to  expose  itself  in  a  kind  of  experimental 
manner,  which  no  Protestant  can  well  gainsay,  however  reluctant  he 
may  be  to  admit  the  conclusion  to  which  it  so  naturally  leads.  Our 
readers  will  have  observed  that  this  little  story  is  announced  as  the  first 
of  a  series  which  hns  been  commenced  by  the  editors  of  the  "Clifton 
Tracts ;"  we  can  only  hope  that  it  will  proceed  with  equal  talent  and 
spirit.  Sure  we  are  that  such  an  undertaking,  supplying,  as  it  does,  an 
acknowledged  desideratum,  ought  to  meet  with  the  zealous  encourage- 
ment of  all  who  have  at  heart  the  spiritual  interests  of  the  great  body 
of  our  countrymen. 

We  lately  had  occasion  to  speak  of  funeral  sermons  pronounced  at 
the  obsequies  of  men  of  renown, — warriors,  noblemen,  and  artists;  to- 
day we  have  a  funeral  sermon  of  a  very  different,  and  to  ourselves  of  a 
far  more  engaging  kind, — Sanctity  the  only  True  Gj-eatness  {London, 
Dolman),  preached  at  St.  John's,  Islington,  by  the  Very  Rev.  F.  Oake- 
ley,  on  occasion  of  the  burial  of  a  poor  Irishman,  who  had  been  door- 
keeper to  that  church  for  two  years,  and  who  seems  to  have  performed 
all  the  duties  of  his  office  with  the  devotion  of  a  saint.  "  The  deceased,'' 
says  the  preacher,  "  was  one  of  the  very  best  specimens  (and  such  spe- 
cimens, thank  God,  are  anj'-  thing  but  rare)  of  the  body  of  the  Irish 
Catholics."  It  appears  that  he  had  never  learned  even  so  much  as  to 
read  and  write;  but  "this  disadvantage  was  no  obstacle  whatever  to 
the  practice  of  meditative  devotion.  He  prized  his  beads  far  more  than 
the  most  enthusiastic  student  his  books  ;" — but  we  will  quote  no  more ; 
for  we  have  no  space  for  the  whole,  and  the  whole  is  well  worth  reading, 
and  well  worth  distributing  as  a  tract. 


THE  THANKS  OF  THE  MAN  OF  GOD. 

A  TALE  OF  STRATH  CLYDE.* 

Deep  and  long-hid  the  gracious  ways  of  Him 
Who  gently  breathes  beneath  the  silent  ground 

On  seed  and  kernel,  until  spreading  limb 

And  branch  and  leaf  in  pomp  and  power  abound, 

High  in  the  sunshine  and  the  golden  air : 

Even  so  His  wisdom  hides,  and  tends,  and  answers  Prayer, 

Whether  'tis  breathed  within  the  chamber  lone, 
Or  in  the  lonelier  breast  within  the  crowd, 

Or  on  high  festival,  amid  the  tone 

Of  organ,  pipe,  and  choral  anthem  loud  ; 

Humbly  consigned  to  His  deep  heart  unseen. 

It  slowly  gathers  life,  to  burst  in  sudden  green. 

*  The  incidents  are  real.. 
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'Tis  many  a  year  since,  from  his  toil  released 

For  a  brief  hour,  away  from  smoke  and  din 
Of  wheel  and  toil,  slow  paced  the  wearied  Priest, 

A  true  Heaven's  soldier  worn  in  war  with  sin. 
Some  miles  away  he  would  seek  simple  food 
For  humble  joy  and  thanks,  'mong  flowers  and  leafy  woci. 

With  pensive  step,  and  brow  to  breezes  bared, 
He  trod  the  glade,  or  hung  above  wild  flowers 

Athirst  for  bliss.     Far  off  the  furnace  glowed, 

The  hot  smoke  rolled  from  the  Cyclopean  towers ; 

But  ah,  the  peace  within  those  tents  of  God, 

Greenly  pavilioning  the  rare-enamelled  sod  I    • 

Brief  foretaste  of  the  things  to  come,  how  sweet ! 

Now  he  reclined,  now  stood,  now  slowly  ranged, — 
The  brook  leaped  gurgling  past  his  dusty  feet. 

Leaves  lisped  and  trembled,  light  and  shadow  changed ; 
Gravely  the  pillared  pine  hung  overhead, 
And  the  light  ash  its  net  of  fairy  verdure  spread. 

'Tis  past:  eve  forms  her  isles  and  lakes  of  red 
Athwart  the  sulphurous  clouds  above  his  home. 

And  thoughts  of  his  high  labour — never  dead 
Within  his  breast,  howe'er  his  feet  may  roam — 

Bid  him  depart ;   but  first,  with  kindled  eye. 

He  prays  as  one  caught  up  and  tranced  in  charity : 

**  Thou  God  of  all  these  beauteous  gentle  things, 
That  have  so  soothed  Thy  wearied  servant  here, 

And  have  bedewed  with  gracious  drops  the  wings 
Of  his  faint  soul  all  weak  with  pain  and  fear, — 

Grant  the  possessors  of  this  blessed  place 

To  drink  Thy  Church's  streams,  the  sevenfold  founts  of  grace ! 

Bring  them  within  the  one  and  living  fold  ! 

I  know  them  not — but  what  is  theirs  hath  been 
Somehow  to  me  far  more  than  gifts  of  gold ; 

I  love  them  for  this  brook  and  wild  wood  green. 
Lead  them  from  Schism's  proud  error,  Father  dear, 
And  give  them  better  things  than  earth's  ephemeral  cheer ; 

And  through  them  bless,  when  I  am  far  away. 

The  people  I  have  fed.     None  know  as  yet 
The  splendour  of  Thy  truth  and  the  One  Way 

In  this  wide  region  full  of  mammon's  fret, 
But  my  poor  handful  of  the  sons  of  toil : 
Oh,  bless  with  their  pure  faith  the  lord  of  this  fair  soil ! 

For  I  faint  slowly,  and  my  race  is  done, 
So  raise  protectors  of  Thy  flock  oppressed  ! 
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Oft  hath  that  flock  unconscious  blessing  won, 

From  this  dear  scene  when  I  have  here  been  blessed, 
For  my  strength  hath  been  theirs  in  deed  and  word ; 
Then  bless  their  unknown  friend — him  and  all  his — 0  Lord !" 

He  went.     Rarely  again  he  sought  the  spot, 

Yet  then  breathed  o'er  it  such  strong  spell  of  prayer, 

That  pleadings  sweet  seemed  haunting  bower  and  grot. 
And  meek  Amens  to  sigh  from  stream  and  air. 

More  shadowy  wan  he  came  each  month  and  year. 

And  then  he  passed  away  beyond  all  grief  and  fear. 

Dying,  he  one  day  told  of  this  stray  hope 

And  these  fond  prayers.     Years  vanished  day  by  day, 

And  now  men  point  the  mansion  on  the  slope 
Beyond  the  glen,  and  mutter,  "  Well  a  way ! 

Wonders  will  cease  not — he  that  owns  yon  home 

Hath  ta'en  to  the  old  faith,  and  is  a  son  of  Rome." 

Yes — praise  to  God — he,  wife,  and  children  bright, 

Sole  worshippers  of  Unity  and  Truth 
Of  all  their  class  in  all  that  region's  night. 

Stand  champions  of  the  faith's  immortal  youth  ; 
And  oft  when  those  glen  flowers  their  glad  eyes  meet. 
They  own  the  might  of  Prayer,  and  bless  the  dying  Priest. 

R.  M. 


DEATH  OF  THE  RIGHT  REV.  DOMINGO  DE  SILOS 

MORENO,  O.S.B.  BISHOP  OF  CADIZ. 

This  venerable  prelate  died  at  Cadiz  on  the  9th  of  March.  He  was 
born  at  Canas,  in  the  diocese  of  Calatorra,  on  the  23d  of  July,  1770. 
He  entered  tbe  holy  order  of  St.  Benedict,  and  was  professed  in  the 
monastery  of  St.  Domingo  de  Silos.  In  the  year  1818  he  was  conse- 
crated in  his  monastery  for  a  bishopric  in  America ;  but  owing  to  revo- 
lutions in  the  Spanish  colonies  on  that  continent,  he  was  prevented 
from  going  to  his  see,  and  was  in  1824  appointed  to  the  church  of 
Cadiz.  In  an  article  on  Spain  in  the  Dublin  Review  for  June  1845, 
the  well-known  pen  of  an  illustrious  writer  tells  of  the  zeal  of  this  good 
bishop  for  the  beauty  of  God's  house,  and  how,  after  wonderful  labours 
and  great  perseverance,  he  completed  and  consecrated  the  magnificent 
cathedral  of  his  city.  When,  in  the  Spanish  disturbances,  the  most  holy 
prelates  were  selected  as  objects  of  persecution,  an  order  for  banishment 
was  prepared  for  the  Bishop  of  Cadiz;  but  when  the  ministers  were  as- 
sured that  the  issue  of  the  notice  would  be  followed  by  a  revolution  in 
that  city,  and  that  the  whole  population  would  rise  to  a  man  in  defence 
of  their  beloved  bishop,  it  was  thought  more  prudent  to  withhold  the 
order  for  his  proscription.  The  affection  of  his  flock  found  a  ready  and 
incere  return  in  the  heart  of  their  pastor ;  for  when  an  order  of  a  differ- 
ent nature  would  have  caused  his  removal  from  those  whom  he  always 
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called  and  treated  as  his  children,  on  his  election  to  the  archbishopric 
of  Seville,  he  could  not  allow  himself  to  be  torn  away  from  the  faithful 
people  of  Cadiz.  Though  a  bishop,  yet  he  never  forgot  that  he  was  a 
monk ;  and  he  had  oftentimes  been  lieard  to  say,  that  it  would  be  a  spe- 
cial mark  of  God's  love  to  him,  if  He  would  grant  him  the  grace  of 
dying  amongst  the  brethren  of  his  order.  This  would  seem  to  be  hoping 
against  hope,  for  the  calamities  of  the  revolution  had  not  yet  been  so  far 
retrieved  as  to  allow  the  Church  to  witness  the  return  of  the  Benedictines 
into  Spain.  And  yet,  by  a  singular  coincidence,  his  eyes  were  alU^wed 
to  see  the  salvation  for  which  he  .sighed  ;  for  it  happened  that  Dr.  Sal- 
vado,  a  Benedictine  monk.  Bishop  of  Port  Victoria,  who  had  recently 
sailed  from  England,  was  waiting  for  a  few  days  in  Cadiz  with  several 
other  monks  on  their  way  to  Australia.  Hearing  of  the  illness  of  the 
bishop.  Dr.  Salvado  proceeded  to  the  episcopal  residence,  and  with 
twenty-four  monks  knelt  at  the  bedside  of  the  dying  prelate,  adminis- 
tered to  him  the  last  comforts  of  reliijion,  and  received  his  last  i-^igh. 
Nunc  dimittis  servum  tuum  Domine  in  pare,  quia  viderunt  oculi  mei  salu- 
tare  tuum.  The  holy  bishop  died  in  the  84th  year  of  his  age,  and  the 
35th  of  his  episcopacy.     R.  I   P. 

On  the  day  of  the  funeral,  all  the  inhabitants  of  Cadiz  vied  with 
each  other  in  testifying  their  respect  and  grief  for  their  deceased  pastor. 
The  ceremonies  commenced  at  half-past  nine  in  the  morning,  and  con- 
cluded at  half  past  three  in  the  afternoon.  The  procession  from  the 
palace  to  the  cathedral  moved  slowly  through  thickly-crowded  streets, 
the  whole  population  pourmg  out  to  witness  the  prelate  borne  for  the 
last  time  along  the  very  roads  througii  which  he  had  so  often  scattered 
benedictions.  The  children  of  the  various  schools,  the  members  of  the 
confraternities,  the  clergy  of  the  different  parish-churches,  moved  for- 
ward bearing  crosses,  lighted  tapers,  or  banners,  all  joining  in  a  sad  but 
earnest  chorus  of  prayer  for  the  repose  of  his  soul ;  while  the  body,  vested 
in  episcopal  robes,  was  exposed  to  public  view,  and  was  borne  on  the 
shoulders  of  priests,  the  Archbishop  of  Seville  and  the  Bishop  of  Port 
Victoria  walking  by  its  side.  In  the  centre  of  the  cathedral  was  pre- 
pared a  rich  catafalque,  on  which  was  laid  a  cedar  coffin  with  a  glass  lid, 
within  which  were  laid  the  cherished  remains,  which  are  thus  to  be  pre- 
served, with  the  features  always  able  to  be  seen  by  those  to  whom  his 
memory  is  so  dear.  The  bishop  had  composed  his  own  simple  epitaph  : 
"  Here  lies  Brother  Domingo  de  Silos  Moreno,  unworthy  monk  of  the 
order  of  St.  Benedict,  and  still  more  unworthy  Bishop  of  Cadiz."  In 
his  will  he  requests  that  his  body  shall  not  be  embalmed,  that  there  shall 
be  no  funeral  oration  at  his  burial,  lest  the  merits  of  the  dead  should  be 
unduly  extolled  by  the  affection  of  the  living,  but  that  all  the  rites 
should  be  performed  as  prescril)ed  by  the  Roman  Ritual.  The  expetises 
he  desires  to  be  paid  by  his  heirs,  though  they  inherit  nothing  what- 
ever ;  for  the  building  of  his  cathedral,  and  his  abundant  charities  to  the 
poor,  caused  him  to  die  as  he  had  lived,  in  a  state  of  apostolical  poverty. 
In  memoria  ceterna  erit  Justus  .  .  .  Dispersit  dedit  pauperibu8,justiiia 
ejus  manet  in  sceculum  scbcuU. 

ISirti). 

At  Corby  Castle,  County  Cumberland,  on  Monday  the  14th  of  March,  the  lady  of  Philip 
Henry  Howard,  Esq.,  of  a  son  and  heir.  On  the  evening  of  Wednesday  the  16th  the  infant 
was  baptised  by  the  Rev.  Wm.  Ryan,  of  St.  Mary's  Warwick-bridge,  in  the  Oratory  at  Corby 
Castle,  and  received  at  the  font  the  names  of  Philip  John  Canning.  The  sponsors  weie  Henry 
Granville  Fitzallan  Howard,  Earl  of  Arundel  and  Surrey  ;  the  Rit,'ht  Hon.  Emma  Agnes  Lady 
Peire  (aunt  to  the  infant)  being  repre.sented  by  Marmaduke  Constable  Maxwell,  Esq.,  of 
Terregles,  Dumfriesshire,  and  Miss  Cookson,  of  Meldon  Park,  Northumberland,  as  proxies. 
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To  Correspondents. 

The  Title  and  Index  of  Vol.  XI.  are  unavoidably  omitted  in  the 
present  No.  * 

Correspondents  who  require  answers  in  private  are  requested  to  send 
their  complete  address,  a  precaution  not  always  observed. 

We  cannot  undertake  to  return  rejected  communications. 

All  communications  must  be  postpaid.  Communications  respecting 
Advertisements  must  be  addressed  to  the  publishers,  Messrs.  Burns  and 
Lambert  ;  but  communications  intended  for  the  Editor  himself  should  be 
addressed  to  the  care  of  Mr.  Reader,  9  Park  Street,  Bristol. 
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CHARITABLE  TRUSTS,  ANCIENT  AND  MODERN. 

CATHOLIC  TRUSTS  SINCE  THE  REFORMATION. 

We  come  now  to  the  last  and  most  interesting  division  of  our 
subject — the  history  of  Catholic  trusts  from  the  Reformation  to 
the  present  time.  We  might  say  their  secret  history ;  for  they 
have  been,  ever  since  that  era  of  spoliation,  necessarily,  more  or 
less,  kept  secret.  As  soon  as  they  ceased  to  be  legal,  they 
were,  of  course,  covert  and  concealed  ;  and  there  is  clear  evi- 
dence, from  the  very  first,  of  the  rise  and  origin  of  these  secret 
and  sacred  trusts  for  keeping  up  the  Catholic  faith  in  this 
realm.  Thus,  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth  there  was  a  convey- 
ance by  one  recusant  to  another  in  trust,  to  employ  the 
profits  "to  the  relief  of  poor  people  at  his  discretion,  according 
to  the  intent  of  the  donor  : "  as  to  which  it  was  held  by  a  court 
of  law  to  be  apparent  "  that  the  donor  and  donee  being  recur 
sants,  the  intent  could  only  be  the  relief  of  poor  recusants, 
which  is  not  agreeable  to  law."  And  in  another  case,  in  the 
reign  of  James  I.,  a  recusant  made  a  gift  of  land  to  divers 
others,  "  in  the  hope  that  they  would  apply  the  profits  to  the 
use  of  poor  scholars  in  Oxford  or  Cambridge,  or  elsewhere, 
being  such  as  studied  divinity  and  took  orders,"  which  the 
courts  construed  to  mean  Popish  priests.  It  is  sufficiently 
clear  that  the  courts  were  perfectly  correct  in  their  conclu- 
sions, and  that  these  are  the  earliest  instances  of  the  secret 
trusts  whereby  the  old  faith  was  kept  up  in  those  dark  times. 
In  the  same  reign  occurs  a  curious  passage  in  one  of  Lord 
Coke's  Reports,  revealing  another  of  the  pious  devices  by 
which  Catholic  trusts  were  sought  to  be  concealed :  "  Resolved, 
that  if  a  man  devise  to  any  of  his  kindred  to  superstitious  uses, 
although  he  directed  them  only  to  pay  certain  sums  to  those 
uses,  no  other  consideration  shall  be  supposed  but  that  which 
they  in  those  times  thought  to  be  the  service  of  God  ; "  that 
is  to  say,  it  shall  not  be  presumed  that  the  intention  was  to 
benefit  the  kindred,  though  this  was  professed  to  be  partly  the 
purpose  of  the  testator,   but   that  his  real  object  was   the 
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"  superstitious  use."     And  the  judges  go  on  to  say :  "  This 
was  the  most  worthy  consideration  for  which  the  devise  was 
made  to  friends ;  more  trust  was  imposed  in  them  than  in 
others,  therefore  were  they  picked  out."     It  is  singular  that 
the  same  species  of  reasoning  is  employed  by  the  judges  after 
the  Revolution  in  construing  the  atrocious  "Popery  acts"  of 
William  III.,  prohibiting  Catholics  from  holding  lands.     In 
the  great  case  of  Roper  v.  RatclifTe,  which  went  to  the  House  of 
Lords,  we  find  the  judges  arguing  thus  :  "  Wives,  daughters, 
sisters,  cousins,  and  other  dear  friends  are  within  the  act ;  for 
if  men  put  confidence  in  their  kindred  and  friends  for  temporal 
goods,  how  much  more,  when  they  intended  to  dispose  of  their 
temporal  possessions  for  the  good  of  their  souls  (as  was  then 
thought),  they  would  convey  them  to  those  in  whom  they  had 
the  greatest  confidence ;  and  in  these  cases  of  divine  service 
concerning  the  health  of  the  soul,  it  shall  not  be  understood 
as  for  the  advancement  of  testator's  family  or  any  earthly  con- 
siderations, but  all  shall  be  intended  for  the  continuance  of  the 
divine  services,  as  things,  without  all  comparison,  most  worthy 
and  excellent :  and  he  who  betrays  such  trust  is  a  greater 
offender  than  he  who  doth  not  perform  trust  or  confidence 
concerning  temporal  things."     This  was  in  the  reign  of  George 
I. ;  and  it  is  obvious  that  the  system  of  secret  spiritual  trusts 
had  been  carried  down  from  the  era  of  the  Reformation,  and 
still  continued.     We  cannot  better  describe  their  origin  than, 
in  the  pathetic  language  of  the  pious  founder  of  one  such  trust, 
which  was  created  at  this  very  period  and  still  continues.     In 
1719,  a  Mr.  Stephenson  conveyed  certain  land  absolutely  to  a 
Mr.  Thornbergh,  leaving  a  letter  behind  him  at  his  death 
directed  to  that  gentleman,  in  which  he  thus  wrote  :  *'  Because 
in  these  evil  times  we  cannot,  without  hazard  of  trouble  and 
seizures,  leave  any  alms  to  pious  uses  by  express  deeds  or 
declarations  ;  nevertheless  such  religious  legacies  are  beneficial 
to  our  souls,  a  charitable  help  to  salvation,  and  a  necessary 
relief  to  poor  Catholics,  and  a  support  to  the  ministers  of  God's 
Church,  and  therefore  not  to  be  omitted,  but  to  be  contrived 
with  all  possible  secrecy,  even  from  our  trustees  themselves 
till  convenient  time,  lest  by  inquiries  and  oaths  they  may  be 
obliged  to  forced  disclosures ; — for  these  reasons  I  did  not  ex- 
press my  intentions  to  you,  but  have  left  this  letter  to  declare 
my  purposes  and  legacies,  depending  entirely  on  your  known 
friendship  and  honesty  that  you  will  cause  them  to  be  observed 
and  performed.     I  do  therefore  declare  it  is  my  will,  that  the 
lands,  &c.  be  applied  to  the  maintenance  of  a  priest  of  the 
secular  clergy  of  Douay  College  to  assist  the  poor  Catholics  in 
the  parish  of  Kendal ;  and  I  require  of  you  and  your  heirs  and 
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assigns,  and  all  others  holding  from  you,  that,  with  all  due 
regard  to  honour,  conscience,  and  our  holy  religion,  you  shall 
perpetuate  these  uses  in  the  safest  manner.  This  is  the  trust 
reposed  in  you  with  much  confidence,  and  recommended  to 
you  and  your  posterity  and  assigns  in  the  name  of  God." 

There   were,    however,   trusts  more  secret,   more  purely 
spiritual  than  such  as  this  was.     Some  years  ago,  a  witness 
before  a  committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  stated  that  the 
laws  against  the  Catholic  religion,  or  the  law  against  charitable 
bequests,  passed   in  the   reign  of  George  II.,  were  evaded 
systematically  by  the  donations  or  devises  being  made  to  the 
bishop  or  some  other  person  who  knew  very  well  that  it  was 
meant  for  charitable  purposes,  though  the  intention  to  make 
the  gift  was  never  perhaps  communicated  to  him  by  the  donor 
or  testator,    and  though  there  was  no  express  trust.      The 
witness   (a  Protestant)  added  :  "  Traditionally  among  them- 
selves, the  Roman  Catholics  know  it  ought  to  be  devoted  to 
the  maintenance  of  the  priests,  or  some  purpose  of  that  kind. 
These  trusts  have  a  religious  sanction  on  them,  among  a  body 
of  religionists  where  that  sanction  operates  very  strongly  ;  and 
I  do  not  think  you  would  often  find  a  man  (even  though  his 
moral  character  was  not  very  good)  belonging  to  the  Roman 
Catholic  body  who  would  violate  a  trust  of  that  sort."    Another 
witness  (Mr.  Gibson,  a  Catholic  solicitor  in  extensive  practice 
at  Manchester)  stated  :  "  I  have  in  my  experience  found  that 
parties  desirous  to  leave  property  to  Catholic  charities  leave  it 
absolutely  to  clergymen  of  the  Church  of  Rome,  relying  on 
their  integrity  and  honour  to  apply  it  to  charitable  purposes ; 
thus  leaving  it  entirely  to  their  discretion  as  to  what  particular 
purposes  to  apply  it  to,  they  being  perfectly  ignorant  of  the 
donor's  intentions.     I  am  satisfied  that  those  clergymen  who 
have  these  trusts  imposed  on  them  act  most  honourably  and 
honestly,  and  devote  every  farthing  of  the  money  to  charitable 
purposes."     He  adds :  "  The  laity  do  not  interfere  with  funds 
known  to  be  under  the  control  of  the  clergy  without  express 
trusts ;  we  know  that  there  may  be  secret  trusts  existing,  which 
if  brought  to  light  might  upset  the  bequests.     As  to  funds 
about  which  no  dispute  can  arise,  and  which  are  held  under 
express  trusts,  the  clergy  do  not  conceal  any  thing  from  the 
laity."     Here  we  have  clearly  pointed  out  the  reason  of  the 
secrecy  of  these  Catholic  trusts,  the  history  of  which  we  have 
thus  shortly  but  sufficiently  traced  from  the  reign  of  Elizabeth 
to  the  reign  of  Victoria,  and  the  secrecy  of  which  is  still  in 
many  cases  necessary.     Another  witness  stated  :  "  If  I  wanted 
to  leave  a  sum  to  a  chapel  or  college,  I  would  leave  it  to  a 
priest,  who  would  not  fail  to  hand  it  over."     And  another, 
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very  hostile  to  the  clergy,  Mr.  Eastwood,  the  hero  of  the 
Brindle-will  case,  said,  speaking  of  this  very  property,  "  I 
believe  the  bishops  v^ould  compel  him  to  apply  it  to  the  pur- 
poses intended,"  ^.  e,  religious  purposes. 

This  brings  us  to  the  next  head  of  our  article,  which  is — 
after  having  shewn  the  existence  of  these  secret  Catholic  trusts 
from  the  era  of  the  Reformation — to  inquire  into  their  admi- 
nistration. It  is  obvious  that  the  result  of  the  Reformation 
was  simply  to  deprive  them  of  the  protection  of  the  secular 
law.  That  was  all.  This  placed  them  in  precisely  the  posi- 
tion they  occupied  before  the  secular  law  enforced  these  spi- 
ritual trusts ;  that  is  to  say,  they  were  left  exclusively  under 
spiritual,  i.  e.  episcopal  control.  In  our  first  article  on  the 
subject*  we  shewed,  that  from  the  origin  of  Christianity  the 
bishops  were  always  considered  the  sole  supreme  arbiters  of 
the  administration  of  charitable  trusts.  We  shewed  that  on 
the  foundation  of  the  Catholic  Church  in  this  country,  Pope 
Gregory,  in  his  instructions  to  St.  Augustine,  the  Apostle  of 
England,  upheld  the  same  principle  of  exclusive  episcopal 
control  as  laid  down  in  the  apostolical  constitutions.  From 
the  Saxon  laws  it  will  be  seen,  that  when  the  state  recog- 
nised the  Catholic  Church,  and  made  it  an  established  Church, 
the  only  consequence  was,  that  the  secular  law  enforced  the 
decrees  of  the  spiritual  tribunals.  We  have  shewn  that  up 
to  the  Reformation  the  administration  of  all  religious  or  cha- 
ritable trusts  was  exclusively  under  episcopal  control.  At  the 
Reformation  the  law  could  only  take  away  what  it  had  given, 
its  own  recognition  and  protection.  It  no  longer  protected 
and  enforced,  but  prohibited  and  proscribed  Catholic  trusts. 
It  could  not,  however,  by  the  law  of  nature  and  the  law  of 
God,  deprive  men  of  the  right  to  apply  their  property  to  reli- 
gious purposes  according  to  their  conscience,  nor  interfere 
with  that  obligation  to  obey  episcopal  control  which  the  con- 
sciences of  Catholics  could  not  but  recognise  and  acknowledge. 
The  change  in  the  law  left  all  the  obligations  of  conscience 
just  where  they  were;  and  conscience  would  at  once  dictate 
the  duty  of  providing  for  religion  and  charity,  and  the  duty 
of  obeying  episcopal  direction  in  the  administration  of  pro- 
perty devoted  to  such  purposes.  Of  course  we  do  not  mean 
that  it  was  out  of  the  power  of  testators  or  donors  to  devise 
their  property  for  specific  objects  of  charity,  or  to  entrust  its 
administration  to  the  discretion  of  any  persons  they  could  place 
confidence  in,  laymen  or  clergymen ;  but  that  according  to 
the  law  of  the  Church  Catholic,  which  was  not  affected  by  any 
change  of  the  law  secular,  the  supreme  administration  and  ulti- 
*  See  Rambkr  for  AprU. 
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mate  authority  was  reposed  in  episcopal  hands;  and  the  bi- 
shops, when  questions  arose  for  decision,  or  where  room  was 
left  for  the  exercise  of  discretion,  enjoyed  of  right  a  general 
control.  Such  a  control  had  been  theirs  long  before  the 
state  established  the  Church ;  what  the  state  had  never  given, 
it  could  not  take  away.  The  law  no  longer  enforced  their 
jurisdiction ;  on  the  contrary,  it  ignored  their  existence  :  but 
as  no  Catholic  could  acknowledge  any  force  in  the  law  to  de^ 
prive  them  of  their  spiritual  power  or  functions,  so  neither 
could  any  Catholic  acknowledge  any  force  in  the  law  to  affect 
their  exercise  of  an  authority  incidental  to  their  episcopal 
office,  and  attached  to  it  from  the  foundation  of  the  Church. 
Practically,  the  matter  was  purely  one  of  conscience.  It  had 
been  so  in  the  days  of  Ethelred;  it  was  so  again  in  the  days 
of  Elizabeth. 

There  would  be,  of  course,  a  natural  and  necessary  distinc- 
tion between  the  two  great  classes  of  trusts  we  have  mentioned 
in  our  cursory  sketch  of  their  history, — express  trusts  and  secret 
trusts ;  or  rather  (to  distinguish  more  truly)  spiritual  trusts ; 
for  express  trusts  might  be  secret,  and  the  trusts  loosely  called 
secret  were  not  necessarily  so  :  they  were  in  reality,  in  a  legal 
sense,  not  trusts  at  all,  whether  secret  or  not,  since  they  were 
simple  and  absolute  donations  or  bequests,  without  any  trust 
obligatory  upon  the  receiver  and  requiring  any  particular  ap- 
plication of  the  property.  This  species  of  trust  was  recognised 
by  the  law  in  the  earlier  times.  Our  oracles  of  the  common  law, 
fromBracton  to  Littleton,  i.e.  from  the  reign  of  Henry  III.  to 
the  reign  of  Henry  VI.,  lay  it  down,  that  when  property  was 
simply  given  to  a  bishop  or  an  abbot,  and  his  successors,  they 
took  absolutely  (in  their  ecclesiastical  character  of  course), 
and  there  was  no  trust  of  which  the  law  took  cognisance,  but  a 
duty  over  which  the  spiritual  superiors  alone  had  exclusive  con- 
trol ;  though  where  the  property  was  specifically  given  for  cer- 
tain particular  purposes,  the  law  would,  supposing  those  pur- 
poses lawful — as  masses  for  the  dead,  for  instance,  were  at 
common  law,  and  as  all  Catholic  purposes  except  masses  for 
the  dead  are  now, — create  a  legal  trust  enforceable  in  the 
**  Courts  of  Conscience,"  or,  as  we  must  now  say,  the  "  Court 
of  Chancery."  The  result  of  this  distinction  would  be,  that 
where  property  was  left  absolutely  and  simply  to  any  person, 
layman  or  clergyman,  and  the  receiver  in  conscience  was  com- 
pelled to  acknowledge  the  donor's  intention  was  that  it  should 
be  applied  to  religious  purposes,  the  bishop  would  have  a  gene- 
ral power  of  disposition;  but  that  with  respect  to  express  trusts, 
the  bishop  would  be  bound  to  follow  the  directions  of  the  tes- 
tator so  far  as  it  was  possible  or  reasonable,  preserving  still 
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that  general  control  which  would  involve  a  power  of  commu- 
tation or  variation,  should  such  he  really  necessary  in  order 
to  adapt  an  endowment  to  the  altered  circumstances  of  mo- 
dern times.  In  treating  of  the  Protestant  administration  of 
trusts  in  our  last  article,  we  shewed  the  absurdities  which 
constantly  resulted  from  an  ahsence  of  such  a  power  of  varia- 
tion, commutation,  and  control,  and  from  the  hard  and  literal 
way  of  construing  trusts  which  necessarily  prevails  in  a  secular 
tribunal,  or  at  least  has  always  prevailed  in  our  Court  of 
Chancery  since  it  became  a  secular  tribunal.  Under  such  a 
system,  if  an  endowment  were  for  a  school,  or  chapel,  or 
divine  service  in  a  particular  place,  and  the  income  either  so 
augmented  as  to  be  immeasurably  superfluous  for  that  pur- 
pose, or  on  the  other  hand  the  school  or  congregation  in  the 
particular  locality  became  so  diminished  as  to  produce  the 
same  disproportion  between  the  endowment  and  the  object,  and 
other  districts  were  very  much  in  want  of  some  assistance  for 
schools  or  chapels,  the  funds  could  not  be  applied  to  such  dis- 
tricts as  long  as  a  single  scholar  or  a  solitary  worshipper 
remained  in  the  original  seat  of  the  endowment.  No  doubt, 
to  every  extent  consistent  with  reason  and  good  sense,  the  in- 
tentions of  the  testator  ought  to  be  observed,  and  the  canon 
law  is  extremely  strict  upon  this  point;  but  it  is  especially 
true  as  to  the  construction  of  trusts,  that  "  the  letter  killeth, 
and  the  spirit  giveth  life."  There  could  not  be  conceived  a 
more  refined  species  of  hypocrisy  than  that  which,  under  the 
pretence  of  performing  strictly  and  literally  the  intentions  of 
the  testator,  should  virtually  defeat  and  frustrate  his  pious 
purpose  and  his  paramount  object.  The  hypocrisy  of  this  is 
proved  by  the  fact,  that,  whether  in  ancient  or  modern  times, 
those  who  have  stickled  for  this  strictness  in  the  construction 
of  spiritual  trusts  have  been  the  most  unscrupulous  in  their 
spoliation  of  them.  Curiously  enough,  this  is  exemplified  in 
the  very  earliest  instance  extant  in  our  law  of  any  inter- 
ference by  the  secular  law  in  respect  to  such  trusts.  The  law 
never  interposed  to  administer,  but  only  to  confiscate  and  spo- 
liate. Thus,  when  the  Norman  dynasty  was  established,  a  sta- 
tute passed  (of  Edward  I.)  enacting  that  if  any  land  should  be 
given  to  find  a  chaplain  or  a  mass  or  a  light  in  a  church,  and 
the  services  should  cease  for  two  years  {i.  e.  in  that  particular 
church),  the  land  should  revert  to  the  heirs  of  the  donor. 
That  is  to  say,  if,  a  century  after  the  endowment,  circum- 
stances rendered  the  particular  church  inconvenient  for  the 
services,  and  in  the  discretion  of  the  bishop  they  were  best 
performed  elsewhere,  the  secular  law  confiscated  tlie  property, 
under  the  pretence  of  zeal  for  the  intention  of  the  testator  I 
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If  the  law  had  been  dictated  by  any  sincere  desire  for  that 
end,  it  could  have  directed  its  power  to  compel  the  precise 
performance  of  the  trust,  whereas  it  proceeded  by  way  of 
confiscation :  yet,  when  it  suited  their  purpose,  the  lawyers 
could  see  and  could  say,  as  it  was  said  by  a  court  of  law  in 
the  reign  of  Plenry  IV.,  "  Divine  service  is  a  spiritual  thing, 
and  can  be  performed  as  well  in  one  chapel  as  another."* 

"We  need  scarcely  remind  our  readers  that  it  was  under 
the  pretence  of  repressing  abuses  of  spiritual  trusts,  that  the 
iniquitous  spoliations  of  the  Reformation  were  perpetrated. 
Nor  need  we  do  more  than  recal  to  their  remembrance  that 
the  result  of  that  awful  revolution  was  really  to  erect  the 
royal  supremacy,  and  the  secular  power  of  which  it  is  the 
impersonation,  in  the  place  of  the  episcopal  authority,  and 
that  spiritual  power  of  which  it  is  the  embodiment.  Nor 
need  we  labour  to  shew,  that  though  in  its  ultimate  develop- 
ment the  claim  of  the  royal  supremacy  is  necessarily  rejected 
by  all  Catholics,  yet  that  the  subtle  spirit  of  it  could  scarcely 
fail  to  infect  and  infuse  itself  into  the  minds  of  English  Ca- 
tholics, so  long  living  among  heretical  fellow-countrymen, 
under  the  pressure  of  penal  laws.  The  fruits  of  this  infection 
and  infusion  are  not  unfrequently  to  be  detected  in  the  tone 
and  temper  of  certain  English  Catholics  at  this  day  respecting 
the  authority  of  the  bishops  in  the  administration  of  spiritual 
or  charitable  trusts.  They  insensibly  fall  into  the  habit  of 
regarding  every  thing  relating  to  property  as  out  of  the  epis- 
copal authority;  just  as  their  ancestors  of  the  age  of  the  sta- 
tutes of  prcemuiiire  were  seduced  into  imagining  that  with 
the  temporalities  of  religious  endowments  the  Holy  See 
could  not  interfere ;  a  theory  of  which  the  hypocrisy  and 
iniquity  are  as  obvious  as  its  inconsistency  with  the  principles 
and  practice  of  the  apostolic  age,  or  the  regulations  of  our 
own  early  Anglo-Saxon  Church.  Nor  is  this  all;  in  some 
instances  they  have  even  seemed  to  adopt  another  principle  of 
Protestantism,  the  practical  result  of  which  has  been  to  deny 
the  bishops  the  exercise  of  their  proper  pastoral  functions. 
In  the  Catholic  system,  the  bishop  is  the  supreme  and  pri- 
mary pastor  of  his  diocese ;  and  necessarily,  by  virtue  of  the 
very  nature  of  his  office,  has  supreme  paramount  control  over 
every  thing  relating  to  pastorship.  But  those  Catholics  who 
discarded  the  obligations  imposed  on  conscience  by  the  an- 
cient and  undoubted  Catholic  system,  have  maintained  that 
wherever  any  emoluments  were  annexed  to  a  mission  (or,  to 
use  hierarchical  language,  a  cure  or  parish),  the  pastorship 
was  a  valuable  temporal  right,  i.  e,  of  temporal  value,  and 
♦  Year  Book,  2  Henry  IV.  Mich.  Term,  25. 
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therefore  not  of  spiritual  cognisance ;  but  that  the  heir  of  the 
founder  or  donor  of  the  endowment  (to  use  again  hierarchical 
or  legal  language),  the  patron,  and  not  the  bishop,  was  entitled 
to  present  to  the  endowment ;  and  that  further,  as  this  entitled 
the  priest  to  a  temporal  right  of  temporal  value,  the  bishop 
could  not  deprive  him  of  it,  except  for  such  crimes  as  absolute- 
ly merited  suspension,  and  that  disobedience  to  the  bishop's 
directions  as  to  the  appointment  in  question  did  not  consti- 
tute such  an  offence.  It  is,  of  course,  palpable  that  virtually 
this  came  to  the  claim  of  irremovability  in  any  case  of  an  en- 
dowment; i,  e.  it  amounted  to  this,  that  the  effect  of  an  endow- 
ment was  to  remove  a  mission  from  the  bishop's  control.  It 
amounted,  however,  to  more,  to  much  more.  It  was  a  vir- 
tual denial  of  the  episcopal  authority,  and  depriving  him  of 
his  pastoral  power.  For  many  reasons  it  might  happen  that 
the  pastorship  of  a  mission  would  be  best  entrusted  to  another 
priest,  and  that  the  flock  might  be  injured  by  his  continuance. 
Practically,  however,  the  bishop  was  deprived  of  any  discre- 
tion, wherever  there  was  an  endowment,  by  means  of  this  Pro- 
testant doctrine, — the  precise  doctrine  of  the  statutes  oi prcs- 
munire,  those  precursors  of  the  Reformation, — the  doctrine 
that  the  temporality  annexed  to  the  spirituality  was  the  prin- 
cipal, and  the  spiritual  the  accessory ;  whereas  the  law  of  the 
Catholic  Church  and  the  ancient  law  of  England  held  di- 
rectly the  contrary,  that  the  spiritual  was  the  principal,  and 
the  temporal  the  accessory.  And  Bracton  lays  it  down,  that 
the  forum  follows  the  nature  of  the  principal,  not  of  the  acces- 
sory ;  and  that  spiritual  courts  have  cognisance,  therefore,  not 
only  of  spiritualities,  but  temporalities  annexed  to  spiritual- 
ities. And  surely  it  must  be  obvious  that  in  spiritual  trusts, 
such  as  those  we  are  speaking  of,  the  primary  object  of  the 
trust  is  spiritual,  viz.  the  dispensation  of  the  spiritual  minis- 
trations intended  by  the  founder ;  and  the  temporal  emolu- 
ments must  be  auxiliary  and  subordinate,  purely  incidental 
to  the  spiritual  right  which  is  the  principal.  The  instant, 
therefore,  that  a  priest  loses  the  spiritual  right  to  carry  on  a 
mission,  he  loses  the  temporal  right  to  receive  the  emolument ; 
because  the  purpose  of  the  trust  is  not  the  receipt  of  the  in- 
come, but  the  spiritual  provision  ;  and  he  who  is  not  in  a  posi- 
tion to  dispense  that,  cannot  execute  the  primary  object  of 
the  trust,  and  so  is  not  entitled  to  its  incident,  the  emolument. 
This  surely  is  self-evident  upon  any  rational  principles,  legal, 
equitable,  or  theological ;  nay,  the  reasonableness  of  it  is,  to  a 
great  extent,  recognised  and  acted  upon  in  the  Court  of  Chan- 
cery. It  has  been  laid  down  by  Lord  Eldon,  that  "  the  pri- 
mary object  of.endowments  was  to  have  the  service  performed ;" 
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and  the  act  of  William  IV.,  commonly  called  O'Connell's  Act; 
legalising  the  holding  of  property  for  the  purposes  of  the  Ca- 
tholic religion,  provided  that  endowments  for  such  purposes 
shall  be  placed  in  the  same  position  as  those  of  Protestant 
Dissenters.  Lord  Eldon  also  laid  it  down,  that  the  peculiar 
rules  of  Dissenting  communities  would  be  regarded  in  adjudi- 
cating on  the  rights  of  parties  to  endowments ;  and  that  where 
there  was  doubt  as  to  their  discipline,  the  court  would  follow 
by  analogy  the  practice  of  the  Church  of  England.  There 
never  can  be  doubt  as  to  the  discipline  of  the  Catholic  Church, 
there  being  a  final  and  supreme  authority  for  its  decision  ;  and 
the  Court  of  Chancery  will  enforce  it  in  any  case  brought 
before  it. 

But  no  case  can  be  safely  brought  before  it  where  the  title 
to  the  trust  property  is  insecure,  as  the  defect  of  title  would 
be  disclosed  and  destroy  the  trust.  Hence  it  must  be  a  neces- 
sary part  of  any  bill  for  the  better  administration  of  charitable 
trusts,  that  the  existing  trusts  should  be  relieved  from  the 
operation  of  the  statute  of  George  II.,  and  the  future  ones 
from  the  operation  of  the  statute  of  Superstitious  Uses,  which 
prevents  enrolment  in  many  cases  under  the  other  act.  And 
these  provisions  were  introduced  into  the  bill  of  Sir  John 
Romilly  in  1847.  Without  such  provision,  any  measure  must 
be  one  of  confiscation,  and  not  of  administration.  A  curious 
illustration  of  the  difficulty  Catholic  trusts  must  encounter  in 
Chancery,  occurs  in  a  case  which  was  the  first  that  came  before 
the  court  after  the  passing  of  O'Connell's  Act ;  the  "  leading 
case,"  as  lawyers  call  it,  on  the  subject.  The  bequests  were 
partly  to  chapels,  and  partly  to  priests  for  masses.  The  coun- 
sel for  the  relatives,  who  desired  to  confiscate  the  bequests, 
was  Mr.  Bickersteth,  the  late  Lord  Langdale ;  and  he  argued 
thus :  "  The  object  of  the  testator  was  to  make  proselytes,  and 
to  promote  the  spread  of  the  Roman  Catholic  religion.  Then 
that  is  a  trust  which  cannot  be  carried  into  execution  by  this 
court ;  for  if  it  could,  what  would  be  the  consequence  ?  The 
court  must  refer  it  to  the  Master,  to  approve  of  a  scheme 
whereby  the  Roman  Catholic  religion  may  be  promoted  in 
the  most  eflfectual  manner."  This  plainly  appeared  to  the 
learned  counsel  a  reductio  ad  absurdum,  and  to  a  "  good  anti- 
Popery  man"  it  really  would  look  like  one.  The  Chancellor, 
however,  negatived  this  view,  and  declared  that  trust  legal. 
Mr.  Bickersteth  had  admitted  that  a  bequest  for  the  purpose 
of  maintaining  a  Roman  Catholic  church  or  school  would  be  a 
good  charitable  trust ;  of  course  the  consequence  followed  in 
these  cases  which  he  had  deprecated,  viz.  that  it  would  be 
*.*  referred  to  the  Master"  to  devise  the  best  scheme  for  pro- : 
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moting  the  spread  of  the  Catholic  faith,  and  for  providing  for 
the  support  of  the  Catholic  worship.  Some  of  our  readers 
may  doubt  how  far  a  Protestant  Master  in  Chancery  (acting 
under  a  Vice-Chancellor  like  Sir  Page  Wood)  would  be  likely 
to  make  a  good  arbiter  in  such  matters.  So  it  is,  however.  It 
is  true  Masters  in  Chancery  have  been  abolished,  but  substan- 
tially the  same  system  continues;  for  the  matters  before  re- 
ferred to  the  Master  are  now  referred  to  the  chief  clerks  of 
the  Vice-Chancellors,  i.  e.  Sir  P.  Wood  or  Sir  John  Romilly. 
The  latter  learned  judge  is  a  liberal  and  enlightened  man,  as 
the  bill  he  introduced  on  this  subject  (to  which  we  have  already 
referred)  sufficiently  shews,  for  it  contained  clauses  relieving 
Catholic  trusts  from  the  statute  of  Superstitious  Uses.  What 
an  injurious  effect  that  statute  has  upon  those  trusts  can  be 
shewn  from  the  very  case  just  cited,  in  which  the  Master  of 
the  Kolls  held  some  gifts  void,  because  mixed  up  (in  his 
opinion)  with  superstitious  uses.  This  is  the  mischief,  that 
so  many  Catholic  trusts  for  chapels  or  schools  are  "  mixed  up" 
with  those  "  superstitious  uses ;"  and  in  such  cases  the  court 
is  a  hostile  tribunal,  and  it  is  vain  to  talk  of  referring  Catholic 
trusts  to  its  adjudication  until  this  fatal  defect  of  title  is 
settled;  it  is  equally  vain  to  think  of  any  charitable  trusts 
act  as  likely  to  be  of  any  benefit  to  Catholic  trusts,  which 
does  not  relieve  them  from  this  difficulty. 

While  we  are  adverting  to  the  Court  of  Chancery,  we  may 
as  well  notice  what  would  be  the  course  taken  upon  its  rules 
as  to  the  administration  of  trusts  according  to  the  intention  of 
the  donor.  This  was  exemplified  in  a  simple  case,  which  we 
will  cite  as  an  illustration.  A  grammar-school  was  founded  at 
Market  Bosworth ;  it  appeared  that  it  would  be  for  the  benefit 
of  the  inhabitants  that  the  scheme  of  education  should  be  ex- 
tended beyond  the  purposes  of  a  grammar-school ;  so  it  was 
referred  to  the  Master  to  settle  a  scheme  of  more  general  in- 
struction. He  did  so,  and  reported  that  there  was  still  a  sur- 
plus of  500/.  a  year ;  whereupon  there  was  a  fresh  reference 
to  Chancery  to  know  what  to  do  with  it.  The  Master  of  the 
Rolls  said  :  "  This  Court  has  full  jurisdiction  to  extend  the 
application  of  the  income  of  charity-property  beyond  the  mere 
literally  expressed  intention  of  the  testator,  provided  the  in- 
come be  applied  to  subjects  connected  with  that  intention. 
In  this  case  let  it  be  referred  to  the  Master  to  consider  of  a 
further  scheme  for  the  application  of  the  income,  having  regard 
to  the  testator's  will,  the  former  scheme,  and  other  subjects 
connected  with  that  scheme  ;"  that  is  to  say,  connected  with 
the  same  town.  It  is  rarely,  if  ever,  that  a  trust  for  a  par- 
ticular place  is  extended  beyond  it ;  and  the  reason  of  this  is 
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obvious.     There  is  no  power  in  the  Court  analogous  to  that 
reposed  in  the  episcopate,  of  marshalling  the  resources  of  a 
diocese  or  a  district,  and  bringing  them  to  bear  upon  the  most 
distressed  portions.     Nor  do  we  say  that  the  canon  law  allows 
so  large  a  power  of  discretion ;  on  the  contrary,  the  canon  law 
is  very  strict  in  the  construction  of  trusts  according  to  the 
donor's  intention.     But  then  it  is  important  to  observe  that 
the  canon  law  only  applies  where  there  is  a  regular  hierarchy, 
and  indeed  never  existed  until  there  was  a  Church  established 
and  endowed  ;  and  its  whole  scope  and  character,  therefore, 
naturally  relate  rather  to  an  endowed  hierarchy  than  to  a  mis- 
sionary country.     And  this  should  be  considered  not  only  in 
estimating  the  importance  of  a  power  of  episcopal  commuta- 
tion, but  also  perhaps  in  judging  of  the  intentions  of  testators. 
Assuming  a  testator  to  have  died  a  good  Catholic  (which  one 
may  of  course  naturally  assume  from  the  fact  of  the  donation), 
his  intention  might  fairly  be  understood  to  be  to  leave  a  larger 
discretion  to  a  missionary  episcopate  than  under  a  regular  and 
endowed  hierarchy ;  and  he  could  scarcely  be  supposed  to  con- 
template a  strict  application  of  the  rules  of  canon  law  in  the 
construction  of  his  trust,  knowing  that  in  point  of  fact  it  did 
not  exist  in  the  country.     We  do  not  say  this  from  any  desire 
to  undervalue  or  depreciate  the  importance  of  a  faithful  ad- 
ministration of  trusts  according  to  the  expressed  intentions  of 
the  founder ;  but  we  say  it  for  the  purpose  of  promoting  a 
charitable  and  candid  consideration  of  the  conduct  of  the  Ca- 
tholic episcopate  in  this  country  with  reference  to  charitable 
trusts  during  the  dreary  period  which  elapsed  from  the  Revo- 
lution to  the  Reform  Bill,  when  Catholic  trusts  were  illegal, 
when  therefore  all  about  them  was  carried  on  under  all  the 
embarrassments  of  illegality  and  consequent  secrecy,  and  when 
this  was  merely  a  missionary  country,  so  that  the  Catholic 
trusts  had  none  of  the  protection  of  the  secular  law  on  the 
one  hand,  nor  of  the  canon  law  on  the  other.     To  apply  to  an 
administration  of  trusts  executed  under  such  a  system  the  strict 
rules  of  canon  law  or  of  the  Court  of  Chancery,  would  often 
entail  ruin  and  confiscation  upon  innocent  individuals.     Let 
us  start  fair  (so  to  speak)  with  the  regular  establishment  of 
canon  law  under  our  restored  hierarchy,  and  concurrently  with 
that  let  us  have  a  good  charitable  trusts  bill  (if  we  can  get  it), 
making  equitable  provision  for  a  domestic  arbitration  of  past 
administration  of  Catholic  trusts,  and  relieving  them  from  all 
measures  of  penal  legislation  for  the  future. 

But  further,  practically  the  Court  of  Chancery  cannot  be 
prudently  resorted  to  by  any  charity  except  a  very  large  one, 
on  account  of  the  costliness  and  cumbrousness  of  its  proce- 
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dure ;  characteristics  which  still  to  a  great  degree  continue  to 
attach  to  it,  notwithstanding  the  undoubted  advantages  of  re- 
cent reforms.  And  then  arises  the  question  as  to  the  nature 
of  the  tribunal  or  forum  to  be  established.  Now  here,  as  on 
other  points,  the  analogy  of  the  act  of  Elizabeth  surely  may 
be  appealed  to.  That  analogy  has  already  been  sanctioned  in 
some  degree  by  the  present  Master  of  the  Rolls  in  his  bill  of 
1847,  for  he  so  far  imitated  it  in  its  healing  and  medicinal 
properties  as  to  relieve  existing  trusts  from  the  operation  of 
hostile  laws.  It  will  be  remembered  that  one  great  charac* 
teristic  of  the  act  of  Elizabeth  was,  that  for  the  purpose  of 
facilitating  recourse  to  its  jurisdiction,  the  commissioners  un-r 
der  it  had  power  to  establish  any  trust-title  upon  any  disposi- 
tion of  property,  however  invalid  by  law,  provided  that  there 
was  a  disposing  power  in  the  founder  or  donor,  and  an  inten- 
tion to  make  the  disposition.  We  contend  that  this  principle 
ought  to  be  adopted  in  any  charitable  trusts  bill,  for  the  future 
as  well  as  for  the  past,  so  as  to  give  charities  confidence  and 
encouragement  to  disclosure.  And  again,  we  contend  that 
the  analogy  ought  to  be  adhered  to  also  as  to  the  constitution 
of  the  tribunal.  Under  the  act  of  Elizabeth,  for  Protestant  cha- 
rities the  first  and  principal  commissioners  were  the  Protestant 
bishop  and  his  chancellor.  By  the  law  we  are  told  the  Catho- 
lic and  Protestant  religions  are  placed  upon  a  perfect  equality. 
Then  clearly,  in  any  commissions  for  Catholic  charities,  the 
bishop  and  his  vicar-general  ought  to  be  principal  and  primary 
members.  And  further,  as  no  Catholics  were  to  be  upon  the 
commission  for  Protestant  charities,  so  neither  should  there  be 
Protestants  upon  any  commission  for  Catholic  charities.  The 
principle  has  been  so  far  sanctioned  by  the  legislature,  that  in 
the  Irish  Charitable  Bequests  Act  of  1844,  the  commission  is 
to  consist  of  certain  persons,  including  Catholic  prelates  ;  and 
questions  relating  to  Catholic  doctrine  or  discipline  are  to  be 
decided  by  reference  to  Catholic  sub-committees  of  the  com- 
missioners :  still  the  principle  is  violated  by  the  general  and 
final  decision  being  reserved  to  a  mixed  tribunal  of  Protestants 
and  Catholics.  What  have  Protestants  to  do  with  Catholic 
property  at  all  ? 

Nor  is  this  all.  Any  such  measure  must  be  unjust,  unless 
it  establish  as  a  principle  an  adherence  to  the  Catholic  **  doc- 
trine and  discipline  "  as  to  the  administration  of  religious 
trusts ;  for  instance,  as  to  episcopal  control  and  the  power  of 
commutation  of  trusts.  The  adoption  of  this  principle  is  the 
more  plainly  just,  because  it  was  the  ancient  principle  of  the 
law  of  England,  of  which  the  traces  can  in  some  degree  be 
■recogpised  to  this  day.     To  adopt  a  contrary  principle  would 
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be  to  administer  Catholic  trusts  on  Protestant  principles,  which 
would  be  absurd.  Moreover,  it  would  be  contrary  to  all  ana- 
logy ;  for  the  Catholic  community  ought,  like  any  other 
community,  to  have  its  by-laws  or  internal  discipline,  as  the 
Dissenters  have ;  and  we  have  seen  that  episcopal  control  over 
religious  trusts  is  of  the  essence  of  the  Catholic  system.  Such 
are  the  general  principles  of  any  just  measure  for  the  adminis- 
tration of  charitable  trusts,  so  far  as  the  Catholics  are  con- 
cerned. Successive  governments  have  introduced  various 
measures  for  the  purpose,  of  which  it  is  enough  to  say  that 
they  all,  more  or  less,  were  opposed  to  these  principles,  and 
were  of  course  opposed  by  the  bishops.  The  worst  was  that 
of  last  session,  happily  defeated.  The  best  was  that  of  1847, 
brought  in  by  Sir  J.  Romilly.  A  better  bill  was  drawn  up, 
we  believe  under  the  auspices  of  the  bishops,  by  Mr.  Bag- 
shawe,  a  Catholic  chancery  barrister  of  eminence,  who  has 
known  how  to  combine  legal  learning  with  a  religious  spirit. 
But  its  success  was  prevented  mainly  by  the  mischievous 
agency  and  misdirected  energy  of  Mr.  Anstey ;  an  injury  to 
the  Catholic  body  which  for  many  generations  probably  it  will 
have  to  lament. 

The  present  government  have  brought  in  a  bill  upon  the 
subject  to  which  we  adverted  in  our  last  Number,  and  to  which 
we  now  think  we  scarcely  did  justice.  We  then  derived  our 
idea  of  it  from  a  statement  (necessarily  short  and  imperfect) 
made  by  Lord  John  Russell  in  his  speech  upon  education. 
We  have  since  seen  the  bill  itself,  and  are  bound  to  say  that 
it  contains  valuable  provisions  for  the  redress  of  abuses  without 
recourse  to  litigation.  Still  it  is  open  to  all  our  arguments 
against  secular  administration  of  charitable  trusts,  and  against 
superseding  instead  of  adapting  the  excellent  act  of  Elizabeth, 
under  which  charitable  commissions  could  be  issued  to  the 
Protestant  bishop  of  each  diocese  and  his  chancellor,  with 
eight  other  "  proper  and  discreet  persons,"  empowering  them 
to  inquire  into  and  adjudicate  upon  all  Protestant  charities ; 
and  under  an  adaptation  of  which  similar  commissions  could 
issue  to  the  Catholic  bishop  of  every  diocese  and  his  vicar- 
general,  and  eight  other  Catholics,  clerical  or  lay,  to  inquire 
into  and  administer  Catholic  charities.  This  alone  would  be 
a  meet  and  just  measure  ;  and  any  thing  short  of  that 
must  be  imperfect  and  unjust.  It  is  to  be  observed,  however,; 
that  the  measure  now  proposed  only  relates  to  legal  charitable, 
trusts,  i.e.  trusts  legal,  as  distinguished  from  spiritual.  And  the-, 
trusts  must  relate  to  a  legal  charity,  which  is  thus  defined : 
"  every  endowed  foundation  or  institution  coming  within  the 
meaning  or  provision  of  the  act  of  Elizabeth,  or  as  to  thei 
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administration  of  which  the  Court  of  Chancery  has  jurisdiction ;" 
which  includes  trusts  for  cathedrals,  chapels,  colleges  or  schools, 
since  they  were  rendered  legal  by  O'Connell's  Act  in  1832, 
and  so  the  Court  of  Chancery  recognises  them,  and  has  juris- 
diction over  their  administration.  It  is  provided  by  the  bill 
that  a  Charity  Board  shall  be  appointed  by  the  Crown,  all  of 
whom  may  be  Protestants,  as  also  all  the  inspectors  they 
appoint;  but  the  trustees  of  Catholic  charities  are  to  be 
Catholics.  And  it  expressly  provides  that  no  litigation  can 
take  place  without  the  approval  of  the  board  ;  that  the  board 
may  settle  disputes  virtually  by  their  own  advice,  for  the 
following  of  which  parties  are  to  be  indemnified;  and  that 
they  shall  not  have  power  under  the  act  to  require  disclosures 
from  parties  claiming  to  hold  property  free  from  any  charitable 
trust,  i,e»  any  legal  trust.  If  we  are  right  in  this  construction 
of  the  act,  it  may  do  good  and  cannot  do  harm ;  and  in  these 
days  probably  that  is  as  much  as  we  can  hope  for.  Any  how, 
we  cannot  regret  the  labour  we  have  taken  to  contribute  some- 
what towards  the  information  of  our  fellow-Catholics  as  to 
the  sound  principles  of  this  very  important  subject. 


EMIGKATION  CONSIDERED  WITH  REFERENCE  TO  ITS 
INFLUENCE  ON  THE  SPREAD  OF  CATHOLICITY. 

Of  the  great  colonising  movement,  which  may  be  said  to  be 
the  distinguishing  phenomenon  of  the  present  day,  and  which 
appears  to  mark  a  new  epoch  in  the  world's  history,  we  have, 
in  all  probability,  as  yet  only  witnessed  the  commencement. 
Australia,  Algeria,  India,  Southern  Africa,  and  the  boundless 
prairies  and  primeval  forests  of  America,  are  only  beginning 
to  emerge  from  the  darkness  which  has  overshadowed  an 
unknown  world.  Their  agricultural  capabilities,  their  vast 
mineral  wealth,  their  adaptation  for  commercial  purposes, 
their  importance  as  respects  the  mutual  relations  of  the  old 
European  powers,  and  the  sustenance  and  advancement  of  the 
high  degree  of  civilisation  already  attained  by  the  mother 
countries  which  have  undertaken  the  task  of  colonisation,  are 
every  day  becoming  more  and  more  developed.  To  statesmen 
and  philosophers  a  new  page  has  been  opened.  They  are  be- 
ginning to  perceive  that  their  duties  and  speculations  are  no 
longer  to  be  limited  within  the  old  boundaries ;  that  their  whole 
mission  does  not  consist  in  tiding  over  a  difficulty,  or  compos- 
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ing  a  parliamentary  squabble ;  that  the  feverish  stir  in  the  old 
communities  is  irrepressible,  and  must  be  directed  with  an 
enlarged  vision  and  a  prudent  forethought. 

The  period  at  which  it  becomes  necessary  for  the  well-being 
of  the  state  to  open  the  safety-valve  of  emigration  is  not  the 
same  in  all  countries.  It  may  be  delayed  by  a  prudent  legis- 
lation, or  accelerated  by  tyranny,  corruption,  and  class-legis- 
lation. It  depends  much  also  upon  national  character;  that 
mysterious  power  which  vindicates  the  great  moral  law  of 
retribution,  by  becoming  so  often,  after  centuries  have  elapsed, 
a  scourge  to  the  descendants  of  those  who  have  moulded  it 
into  what  it  is.  But,  sooner  or  later,  emigration,  if  not  used 
in  time  as  a  means  of  prevention,  must  be  the  ultima  ratio  for 
redressing  the  unjust  balance,  for  restoring  the  proportion, 
between  population  and  the  means  of  subsistence,  and  for  re- 
moving those  evils  which  are  the  natural  fruit  of  advanced 
civilisation,  and  which  clog  all  social  and  moral  progress. 

The  removal  of  a  surplus  population  from  their  ancient 
homes  to  new  and  comparatively  uncivilised  countries  deserves, 
however,  a  deeper  consideration  than  that  which  merely  refers 
to  the  advantage  which  emigrating  states  derive  immediately 
from  such  a  movement.  It  must  be  so  guided,  so  systematised, 
as  to  prevent  as  much  as  possible  the  recurrence  of  those  evils 
at  home  which  have  rendered  it  necessary,  to  lay  the  founda- 
tion of  great  and  good  communities,  and,  lastly,  to  secure  the 
spiritual  advancement  of  mankind.  It  must  be,  not  an  irre- 
gular and  fortuitous  emigration,  but  a  wise,  beneficent,  and 
Christian  colonisation.  Such  should  be  the  first  object  of 
legislative  care.  Such,  unfortunately,  has  not  been  the  ten- 
dency during  late  years  of  England's  colonial  policy.  She 
founded  penal  colonies,  as  though  she  expected  that  the  con- 
centration of  her  vice  could  prove  the  germ  of  a  great  people  ; 
and  when  the  energy  or  the  misery  of  individuals  sent  them 
forth  from  her  shores,  she  let  them  go  without  guides,  without 
assistance,  and  without  system.  Of  course  it  is  not  to  be 
expected  that  Protestant  England  should,  by  any  direct  legis- 
lation, encourage  the  spread  of  Catholicity  in  her  colonies ; 
but  she  might  at  least  have  provided  with  a  parental  solicitude 
for  the  social  well-being  and  the  morality  of  those  who  w^ere 
Hesh  of  her  flesh  and  bone  of  her  bone ;  and  it  was  her  boundea 
duty  so  to  do.  If  she  had  done  so ;  if,  by  a  timely  beneficence, 
she  had  sustained  the  patriotism  of  her  colonists;  if  she  had 
cherished  family  ties ;  if  she  had  not  permitted,  with  a  fatal 
blindness,  that,  during  the  voyage  out,  misery  and  degradation 
and  temptation  should  be  heaped  upon  the  suffering  and  weak, 
destroying  their  moral  and  physical  energy  when  most  required, 
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and  rendering  them  incapable  of  exertion  for  self-support ;  if 
she  had  watched  over  their  social  interests  in  the  new  country, 
we  will  not  say  with  that  gratitude  which  they  deserved,  but 
with  that  gratitude  which  has  been  defined  as  a  sense  of  fa- 
vours to  come, — then,  indeed,  she  would  have  left  the  soil  in 
a  state  fit  to  receive  the  good  seed ;  and  Catholics  would  have 
asked  no  more,  except  full  liberty  to  organise  both  at  home 
and  abroad  their  missionary  system. 

The  misconduct  of  the  legislature  has  produced  the  results 
which  might  have  been  anticipated.  It  is  unnecessary  now  to 
advert  to  the  scandals  in  Australian  society  revealed  in  the 
Parliamentary  Blue-books,  redeemed  though  they  be  by  the 
philanthropic  exertions  of  a  Mrs.  Chisholm ;  but  let  us  look  to 
America.  Of  the  vast  numbers  of  those  who  have  emigrated 
there  from  the  British  islands  within  the  last  ten  years,  the 
great  bulk  of  whom  were  Irish,  nine-tenths,  at  the  lowest 
estimate,  may  be  supposed  to  have  become  fixed  in  the  United 
States.*  If,  unfortunately,  troubles  were  again  to  arise  in 
Canada,  we  very  much  doubt  whether  there  would  be  found 
amongst  the  Irish  settlers  there  that  attachment  to  the  British 
connexion  which  saved  the  province  during  the  late  rebellion. 
But  what  are  the  dispositions  towards  England  of  those  who 
have  settled  in  the  States  ?  surely  not  those  of  gratitude  or 
aflfection.  Supposing  we  were  to  concede,  what  we  by  no 
means  are  disposed  to  grant,  that  even  if  the  British  govern- 
ment had  done  for  its  colonists  all  that  it  was  bound  to  do,  the 
great  proportion  of  emigrants  would  still  have  been  attracted 
to  the  United  States  by  the  superior  energy  and  more  developed 
resources  of  that  country, — yet,  we  would  ask,  is  the  moral 
condition  of  Irishmen  there  of  no  moment  to  England  ?  Does 
it  signify  nothing  to  her  whether  that  body  of  men  who  are 
the  labourers  in  the  dockyards,  the  manufactories,  the  canals 
and  railways,  who  are  rapidly  becoming  a  large  integral  part 
of  the  agricultural  population,  who  fill  the  ranks  of  the  army, 
and  who  now  constitute  a  great  political  power  in  the  Union, — 

•  The  proportion  of  United  States  to  Canadian  emigrants  has  for  many  years 
been  steadily  increasing.  The  returns  for  1852  would  shew  a  proportion  of 
nearly  1 8  to  1 .  The  number  of  emigrants  who  sailed  from  the  port  of  Liverpool 
to  the  United  States  and  Canada  in  the  year  1852  was  191,835,  of  whom  only 
3873  took  their  passage  for  Canada,  leaving  an  accession  of  nearly  188,000  indi- 
viduals to  the  United  States.  The  numbers  who  sailed  directly  from  Irish  ports 
during  the  same  year  was  32,523.  The  total  number  from  Liverpool  and  the 
Irish  ports  was  therefore  224,358.  Now,  assuming  that  of  the  direct  Irish  emi- 
gration one-fourth,  or  8130,  remained  in  Canada,  the  relative  numbers  would 
stand  thus  for  the  year:  United  States,  212,355;  Canada,  12,003.  Of  the 
gross  number,  considerably  more  than  two-thirds  were  Irish.  The  remainder 
were  a  motley  crew, — English,  Scotch,  Swiss,  and  emigrants  from  Central  Eu- 
rope. Of  those  even  who  sail  to  Canada,  many  pass  on  directly  to  join  their 
friends  in  the  Western  States. 
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whether  these  men  should  or  should  not  be  bound  by  social 
ties,  restrained  by  religion,  orderly,  sober,  and  obedient  ?  It 
is  England's  interest  that  they  should  be  so;  but  it  was  England's 
duty  to  keep  them  so,  and  that  duty  she  has  neglected.  It  is 
not  too  late  to  profit  by  experience.  If  the  past  cannot  be 
retrieved,  at  least  future  evils  may  be  averted.  A  new  era  of 
emigration  is  opening,  and  we  hope  that  the  state  will  no  longer 
be  blind  to  its  duties,  or  to  the  policy,  nay  the  necessity  of 
performing  them.  It  will  remain  for  the  Church,  under  the 
Divine  guidance,  to  employ  this  mighty  movement  for  the 
spread  of  the  truth;  and  for  all  sincere  Catholics,  each  in  his 
own  sphere,  to  endeavour  to  foster  that  missionary  spirit,  by 
which,  in  the  end,  the  battle  will  be  fought  and  won. 

In  tracing  the  history  of  emigration  from  the  remotest 
ages  since  the  patriarchal  times,  its  character  seems  to  have 
been  threefold,  according  to  the  different  epochs  at  which  it 
took  place.  It  appears  to  have  been  at  first  accomplished  by 
violence,  and  based  upon  a  thirst  for  conquest;  such  was  the 
system  pursued  by  the  Greeks,  the  Romans,  the  powers  of 
central  Asia,  the  hordes  of  the  North,  and  the  Mahommedan 
conquerors.  The  second  epoch  was  marked  by  an  emigration 
partly  of  conquest  and  partly  commercial;  which  were  the  cha- 
racteristics of  the  Spanish  and  Portuguese  settlements  in 
America.  The  spirit  of  modern  emigration  may  be  said  to  be 
purely  commercial.  Yet  in  all  three  the  missionary  character 
is  more  or  less  developed.  In  the  first,  the  settlers  took  care  to 
bring  with  them,  not  only  their  household  eflfects,  but  their 
household  gods ;  and  it  was  only  in  a  few  instances,  in  which 
a  less  civilised  power  established  a  footing  amidst  one  more 
civilised,  that  they  failed  in  promulgating  their  own  religion. 
In  emigration  of  the  second  sort,  the  conversion  of  the  invaded 
was  put  forward  as  the  excuse  and  origin  of  the  war;  nor  can 
we  safely  conclude,  from  the  acts  of  rapacity  and  injustice  which 
disgraced  the  struggle,  that  this  great  object  was  not  sincerely 
entertained.  We  find  from  the  historians  of  the  Mexican  and 
Peruvian  invasions  that  the  conquerors  omitted  no  endeavours 
to  convert  their  opponents,  and  that  in  many  remarkable  in- 
stances their  efforts  were  crowned  with  success.  In  all  their 
greatest  dangers  they  openly  had  recourse  to  devotional  exer- 
cises. They  repudiated  the  great  advantage  they  might  have 
derived  from  the  superhuman  powers  attributed  to  them  by 
the  natives,  and  exposed  themselves  unnecessarily  to  the  utmost 
peril,  in  order  to  manifest  their  hatred  of  idolatry.  In  the 
commercial  emigration  of  the  third  epoch,  that  of  the  present 
day,  the  missionary  spirit  is  still  to  be  found ;  but  the  desire  of 
propagating  religious  truth  is  no  longer  a  primary  object.     It 
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is  merely  incidental,  and  belongs  not  to  the  entire  body,  but 
to  individuals.  It  is,  without  doubt,  a  lamentable  thing  that, 
when  a  great  nation  sends  forth  her  children,  with  whom,  as  it 
were  with  outstretched  arms,  to  embrace  the  uttermost  corners 
of  the  earth  and  draw  them  to  her  own  heart,  her  first  thought 
should  not  be  for  the  eternal  welfare  both  of  her  own  and  of 
her  adopted  offspring,  but  that  she  should  leave  it  to  the 
enthusiasm  and  exertions  of  individuals  to  assist  the  infant 
colony  to  stumble  into  Christianity  as  best  it  may.  Yet,  even 
herein  may  we  not  discern  the  watchful  care  of  a  Divine 
Master  ?  England,  the  great  colonising  power  of  modern 
times,  is  a  Protestant  state,  but  the  vast  majority  of  her  emi- 
grants are  Catholics.  But,  at  the  same  time,  the  interests  of 
religion  are  no  longer  dependent  on  the  state ;  they  must  be 
advanced  by  the  exertions  and  devotion  of  individuals ;  and 
therefore,  the  care  of  the  Church  is  removed  from  the  hands  of 
her  enemies,  and  entrusted  to  those  of  her  own  children. 

We  have  thus  received  an  indication  of  how  we  ought  to 
act,  what  agencies  we  ought  to  employ.  Our  mode  of  opera- 
tion is  as  clearly  spread  before  us  as  our  path  of  duty.  We 
repeat  it,  we  demand  nothing  from  the  state  but  protection  to 
the  morals  and  physical  wants  of  the  emigrants;  such  a  system 
as  will  support  social  and  family  ties,  and  the  withdrawal  of  all 
that  tends  to  shackle  missionary  organisation;  the  care  of  the 
Church  and  individual  devotion  will  accomplish  the  rest. 

When  America  was  discovered,  and  whilst  its  settlement 
was  going  forward,  the  great  commercial  and  colonising  powers 
were  Catholics.  It  cannot  be  denied  that  the  Church  has  de- 
rived important  advantage  from  this  fact ;  but  it  is  a  mournful 
retrospect  to  look  back  to  the  far  greater  amount  of  benefit 
which  she  might  have  attained,  and  which  was  lost  because,  on 
so  many  occasions,  the  lust  of  conquest  and  of  gold  obscured 
the  love  of  God  and  of  man.  Conversion  had  been  adopted 
as  a  national  object,  and  individuals  imagined  that  the  state 
having  undertaken  that  duty,  had  relieved  them  from  all  re- 
sponsibility. They  gloried  in  the  name  of  *  conquestadors' 
rather  than  of  the  missionaries  of  a  Christian  army.  The  con- 
sequences were  cruelty,  rapacity,  and  injustice.  Still,  a  found- 
ation for  better  things  was  laid.  Religion  was  endowed,  and 
noble  churches  were  founded.  Holy  men  followed  with  fear- 
less self-devotion  ;  and  although  they  trod  upon  ground  red 
with  blood,  they  preached  the  Faith  successfully,  and  Christian 
nations  remain  their  monuments.  After  some  time,  the  rela- 
tive position  of  the  great  European  states  became  altered.  The 
Catholic  states  ceased  to  colonise.  With  difficulty  able  to 
protect  themselves,  they  neglected  their  colonies,  which  crum- 
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bled  from  their  hold,  sometimes  achieving  their  independence, 
and  sometimes  yielding  to  the  growing  greatness  of  a  rival 
power,  England,  taking  advantage  of  the  peculiar  capabilities 
of  her  position,  and  the  adaptation  of  her  people  to  commercial 
pursuits,  moved  onward  witli  a  giant's  stride.  She  covered 
the  sea  with  her  ships,  founded  emporiums  for  commerce  in  the 
remotest  regions,  engrossed  to  herself  a  traffic  which  hitherto 
she  had  been  content  to  share,  and,  impelled  by  the  restless 
energy  of  her  national  character,  became  the  greatest  colonis- 
ing nation  of  the  world.  The  troubles  which  distracted  her  at 
home  served  to  increase  her  colonial  greatness,  and  religious 
persecution  then,  as  now,  sent  her  people  forth  to  seek  for 
liberty  of  conscience.  If  England  had  been  exclusively  a  Pro- 
testant country,  as,  during  this  period,  she  was  a  Protestant 
state,  the  interests  of  Catholicism  would  have  been  seriously 
endangered  by  the  extension  of  her  colonial  empire ;  but  such 
has  not  been  the  case.  Incorporated  with  England  was  a 
country,  first  the  sport  of  her  ambition,  next  of  her  rapacity, 
lastly  of  her  injustice,  and  which  adhered  to  the  true  faith 
with  unalterable  constancy.  The  outcasts  of  Ireland  became 
the  Catholic  colonists  of  a  Protestant  state.  Throughout  the 
colonies  you  may  ask,  "  Who  are  those  crowds  kneeling  before 
the  cross  ?  Who  maintain  the  Catholic  priest  ?"  The  answer 
will  still  be  the  same;  "the  Irish."  If  you  demand,  "Who 
built  this  temple  of  the  faith  ?"  the  reply  will  be  the  same  as  is 
inscribed  on  the  magnificent  Catholic  church  at  St.  Catharine's 
in  Western  Canada : — 

D.  O.  M. 

Et  sub  invocatione  beatse  Catharinse 

Virg.  et  Mart. 

Hoc  fidei  ac  pietatis  raonumentum 

Erexerunt 

Hibernici  in  canal.  Villand.  laborantes, 

18M. 

Nor  has  the  beneficial  influence  of  Irish  Catholics  been  ex- 
ercised only  within  the  limits  of  the  British  dependencies  ;  they 
have  spread  themselves  throughout  those  parts  of  the  United 
States  which,  having  been  originally  colonies  purely  English, 
were  exclusively  either  Protestant  or  heathen,  but  in  which 
the  vigorous  growth  of  Catholicity  is,  through  the  influence 
of  Irish  emigrants,  becoming  every  day  more  and  more  deve- 
loped. But  rapid  and  successful  as  the  progress  of  the  Church 
has  been  in  the  seaboard  states,  it  is  not  to  them  that  her 
greatest  efforts  have  been  directed.  The  valley  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi, containing  within  itself  capabilities  for  becoming  the 
greatest  country  of  the  world,  was  but  a  few  years  since  a 
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luxuriant  wilderness.     Although  nineteen-twentieths  of  tliis 
vast  tract  are  yet  untenanted,  its  population  now  exceeds  ten 
millions.     Thriving  villages,  nay  magnificent  cities  rise,  as  it 
were  by  magic,  upon  the  wreck  of  the  primeval  forest.     Rail- 
roads and  canals  intersect  the  heretofore  pathless  jungles  and 
morasses.     A  rank  waste  of  vegetation  is  giving  way  to  the 
productions    of  agricultural    industry.      Mills    and    factories 
abound  ;  and  the  great  river,  throughout  a  course  of  more 
than  two  thousand  miles,  is  covered  by  fleets  of  sailing  and 
steam  vessels  bearing  the  richest  freights.       The  energy  of 
man  is  waging  a  war  of  progress  against  the  waste  of  nature, 
and  the  soldiers  of  the  peaceful  army  are  Irish  Catholics.     It 
is  to  this  wonderful  district  that  the  missionary  efforts  of  the 
Church  are  most  energetically  directed.     We  quote  the  ac- 
count given  in  1848  by  a  Protestant  eye-witness,  that  intelli- 
gent and  accurate  observer,  Mr.  Mackay,  whose  religious  pre- 
judices are  strongly  adverse  to  Catholicism.     "  In  her  opera- 
tions the  Church  of  Rome  does  not  confine  herself  to  the  more 
populous  portions  of  the  valley,  her  devoted  missionaries  pene- 
trating its  remotest  regions  wherever  a  white  man  or  an  Indian 
is  to  be  found.      Wherever  the  Protestant  missionary  goes,  he 
finds  that  he  has  been  forestalled  by  his  more  active  rival, 
whose  coadjutors  roam  on  their  proselytising  mission  over  vast 
tracts  of  country  into  which  the  Protestant  has  not  yet  fol- 
lowed him  with  a  similar  object.     Catholicism  is  thus,  by  its 
advance-guards,  who  keep  pace  with  population  whithersoever 
it  spreads,    sowing  broadcast  the   seeds  of  future  influence. 
In    many   districts  the   settler  finds   no   religious  counsellor 
within  reach  but  the  faithful  missionary  of  Rome,  who  has 
thus  the  field  to  himself — a  field  which  he  frequently  cultivates 
with  success.     In  addition  to  this,  seminaries  in  connection 
with  the  Church  are  being  founded  not  only  in  places  which 
are  now  well  filled  with  people,  but  in  spots  which  careful 
observation  has  satisfied  its  agents  will  yet  most  teem  with 
population.    Ecclesiastical  establishments,  too,  are  being  erec- 
ted, which  commend  themselves  to  the  people  of  the  districts 
in  which  they  are  found,  by  the  mode  in  which  they  minister  to 
their  comforts  and  their  necessities  when  other  means  of  minis- 
tering to  them  are  wanting.     The  Sisters  of  Charity  have  al- 
ready their  establishments  amid  the  deep  recesses  of  the  ibrest, 
prescribing  to  the  diseased  in  body,  and  administering  conso- 
lation to  the  troubled  in  spirit,  long  before  the  doctor  or  the 
minister  makes  his  appearance  in  the  settlement.     Both  at  St. 
Louis  and  New  Orleans  some  of  the  best  seminaries  for  young 
ladies  are  Catholic  institutions,  and  not  a  few  of  those  who 
attend  them  become  converts  to  the  Church.     But  it  is  in  the 
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remote  and  yet  comparatively  unpeopled  districts  that  the 
probabilities  of  her  success  in  this  respect  are  greatest.  She 
has  thus,  in  the  true  spirit  of  worldly  wisdom,  left  Protestant- 
ism to  exhaust  its  energies  amongst  the  more  populous  com- 
munities ;  and  going  in  advance  of  it  into  the  wilderness,  is 
fast  overspreading  that  wilderness  with  a  net-work  which  wall 
yet  embrace  multitudes  of  its  future  population.  How  can  it 
be  otherwise  when,  as  settlements  arise,  they  find  at  innumer- 
able points  the  Church  of  Rome  the  only  spiritual  edifice  in 
their  midst  ?"*  This  testimony  is  from  a  source  at  once  accu- 
rate and  impartial.  There  is  abundant  authority  to  prove  the 
energ}^  and  success  of  Catholic  missionary  efforts  in  Canada  also. 
Mrs.  Jameson  informs  us  that  "one  thing  is  most  visible,  certain, 
and  undeniable,  that  the  Roman  Catholic  converts  (amongst 
the  Red  men)  are  in  appearance,  dress,  intelligence,  and  general 
civilisation,  superior  to  all  the  others."  She  continues :  "  The 
English  Church,  said  one  of  our  most  intelligent  Indian  agents, 
either  cannot  or  will  not,  certainly  does  not,  sow  ;  therefore 
cannot  expect  to  reap.  The  Roman  Catholic  missions  have 
been,  of  all,  the  most  active  and  persevering;  next  to  these 
the  Methodists.  The  Presbyterian  and  English  Churches  have 
been  hitherto  comparatively  indifferent  and  negligent." 

We  must  resist  the  temptation  of  tracing  the  labours  of 
Catholic  missionaries  throughout  their  vast  extent.  Wherever 
we  should  follow  them,  whether  in  Australia,  Africa,  or  the 
most  inaccessible  parts  of  the  East,  we  should  find  them  cha- 
racterised by  the  same  devoted  energy,  and  rewarded  with  the 
same  success.  There  is  an  ample  body  of  Protestant  testi- 
mony which  acknowledges,  though  reluctantly,  both  the  one 
and  the  other,  though  it  may  not  scruple  to  call  energy  bi- 
gotry, and  to  attribute  success  to  causes  and  motives  dis- 
honouring both  the  converters  and  converted.  But  such  an 
inquiry  would  necessarily  far  exceed  our  present  limits ;  nor 
does'  it  belong  to  our  present  purpose,  which  is  not  to  boast 
of  what  has  been  done,  but  to  shew  how  much  more  may  yet 
be  done  by  fostering  the  seeds  of  missionary  progress  contained 
in  ordinary  emigration. 

In  the  first  place,  then,  let  us  observe  that  the  rapid  in- 
crease of  population  in  the  New  World  demands  a  propor- 
tionate increase  of  clergy;  nor  can  the  required  proportion 
be  estimated  at  the  same  ratio  as  that  which  in  old  and 
settled  countries  should  subsist  between  the  clergy  and  the 
people.  A  larger  number  of  the  former  are  clearly  necessary 
for  securing  the  proper  amount  of  ecclesiastical  ministrations 
for  a  scattered  than  for  a  condensed  population.  However 
*  The  Western  World,  by  Alexander  Mackay,  Esq.,  vol.  iii,  pp.  264,  266. 
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great  may  be  the  spiritual  zeal  of  our  priests,  there  are  limits 
to  their  powers  of  physical  exertion ;  and  where  the  great  ex- 
tent of  their  cures  renders  it  impossible  to  visit  their  remoter 
parishioners  more  frequently  than  once  in  a  month,  or,  as 
often  occurs  even  in  the  better  settled  parts  of  Canada,  once 
in  six  months,  and  sometimes  for  much  longer  periods,  the 
effects  upon  the  religion  of  the  flock  must  be  most  lamentable. 
Let  us  make  the  case  our  own.  If  we  were  to  be  deprived 
during  such  periods  of  all  religious  consolation  and  of  all  par- 
ticipation in  the  sacraments ;  if  for  so  long  a  time  the  holy 
sacrifice  of  the  Mass  were  to  be  denied  to  us ;  and  if  nothing 
but  our  early  religious  impressions  remained  to  counteract 
the  influence  of  temptations,  what  would  be  the  effect  ?  But 
if  the  eflfect  upon  the  parent  settlers  be  injurious,  what  must 
it  not  be  upon  their  children?  The  parents  are  generally  poor, 
and  often  ignorant ;  they  are  utterly  unable  to  impart  to  their 
families  the  religious  education  for  which  the  young  must  de- 
pend alm.ost  entirely  upon  them.  Even  if  they  were  able, 
their  mode  of  life,  calling  forth  to  the  utmost  their  physical 
exertions  to  secure  a  precarious  existence,  would  unfit  them 
for  the  ofiice  of  Christian  instructors.  They,  indeed,  have 
had  the  advantage  of  an  early  religious  training;  they  have 
left  the  old  country  when  of  full  age ;  their  religion  has  be- 
come to  them  not  only  a  matter  of  conviction,  but  a  matter  of 
habit ;  it  has  grown  with  their  growth,  and  is  sanctified  and 
strengthened  by  old  and  dear  associations.  But  their  children, 
born  in  the  wilderness,  have  never  been  taught  the  first  prin- 
ciples of  the  religion  they  profess ;  how  can  they  understand 
it,  or  reverence  it,  or  love  it  ?  Even  at  home,  with  our  clergy 
at  our  doors,  how  imperfect  is  the  religious  training  of  the 
young !  how  much  remains  to  be  imparted  in  riper  years  1 
How  often,  too,  does  it  happen  that  the  lessons  of  early  virtue 
are  obscured  in  after-life !  Then,  again,  the  faithful  priest  is 
at  hand ;  he  brings  to  the  repentant  sinner  the  sacraments  of 
reconciliation.  It  is  not  so  with  the  children  of  our  exiles. 
Uninstructed  from  the  first,  unaided,  and  unreproved,  they 
have  nothing  to  quell  their  increasing  pride,  nothing  to  check 
their  growing  passions.  The  sin  committed  is  unrepented ; 
an  indistinct  natural  consciousness  alone  informs  them  that  it 
was  a  sin.  They  have  seen  the  young  grow  up  without  bap- 
tism, and  the  old  die  unshriven.  They  have  perhaps  heard  of 
a  Church,  but  they  see  it  not;  it  does  not  teach  them;  it  has 
no  voice,  no  ear,  no  sacraments ;  it  has  for  them  no  real  ex- 
istence ;  they  cannot  be  said  to  believe  in  it.  If  they  attempt 
to  reason,  the  workings  of  sinful  pride  and  of  their  heated 
imagination  plunge  them  deeper  and  deeper  in  the  mire  of 
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infidelity.  As  they  grow  up,  carelessness  sinks  into  unbelief; 
and  in  the  next  census  these  unhappy  victims  write  them- 
selves down,  without  a  blush,  as  '*  of  no  religion." 

Such,  we  fear,  has  been  the  career  of  many.  And  whilst  we 
utterly  deny  the  truth  of  many  widely-circulated  statements 
founded  upon  statistical  details  which  have  been  triumphantly 
refuted,  we  acknowledge  with  shame  that  much  of  the  benefit 
which  the  Church  ought  to  have  derived  from  emigration  has 
been  heretofore  lost  not  by  the  perversion  to  Protestantism  of 
our  settlers,  but  by  the  want  of  means  to  sustain  their  devotional 
feelings  and  to  educate  the  young,  and  their  consequent  lapse 
into  infidelity.  We  have  pointed  to  the  causes  of  our  losses;  let 
us  now  ask  ourselves  whether  we  have  done  all  that  could  have 
been  done  to  avert  them ;  whether  we  have  done  our  best  to 
excite  and  cherish  in  our  emigrants  that  spirit  of  devotion  which 
is  required  for  their  high  vocation  of  Christian  missionaries  ? 
Have  we  instilled  into  them,  before  they  left  our  shores,  or 
after  their  arrival  in  their  adopted  country,  the  determination 
to  extend  the  Faith  to  others,  or  even  to  preserve  it  in  their 
own  children  ?  Jf  so,  have  we  given  them  such  an  education 
as  would  enable  tliem  rightly  to  employ  a  generous  zeal  ? 
Have  we  so  fostered  the  missionary  spirit  abroad  and  at 
home,  and  so  consolidated  our  missionary  organisation,  as 
to  secure  the  spread  of  truth  and  the  extension  of  God's 
Church  through  the  ministrations  of  a  sufficient  number  of 
clergy  ? 

There  are  peculiarities  in  the  social  structure  of  America 
which  render  it  especially  difficult  adequately  to  recruit  the 
ranks  of  the  clergy  by  any  efforts  there.  The  democratic 
nature  of  its  institutions  is  unfavourable  to  the  development 
of  that  spirit  of  perfect  obedience,  which  is  as  essential  for  a 
Christian  clergy  as  its  co-relative  humility  is  for  a  Christian 
people.  Moreover,  a  preponderating  energy  about  secular 
things  has  a  fatal  tendency  to  dim  spiritual  aspirations.  Con- 
sequently it  is  difficult  to  obtain  a  sufficient  number  of  vocations 
to  supply  the  clergy  (especially  the  regular  clergy)  needed  for 
the  people,  exclusive  of  emigrants  ;  and  it  must  be  recollected 
that  in  a  country  such  as  the  United  States,  where  no  religion 
is  specially  fostered  by  the  legislature,  a  larger  number  of 
clergy  is  required,  because  a  more  unrestricted  field  is  laid 
open.  It  is  not,  therefore,  reasonable  or  just  to  expect  that 
America  should  furnish  priests  for  her  immigrants.  Whence, 
then,  are  they  to  be  obtained  ?  What  country  is  to  enjoy  the 
glorious  privilege  of  propagating  and  sustaining  the  Truth? 
That  country  which  sends  forth  the  great  mass  of  Catholic 
emigrants.     Yes ;   Ireland,  which  for  so  many  centuries  has 
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strained  the  Truth  to  her  heart ;  which  when  persecuted  has 
refused  to  abandon  it,  and  when  offered  bribes  has  refused  to 
sell  it ; — Ireland,  which  has  preferred  her  Faith  to  food,  to 
raiment,  to  liberty,  even  to  life ;  which  has  loved  it  with  an 
orphan's  love,  and  reverenced  it  with  a  filial  duty ; — Ireland, 
which,  amid  the  barbarism  of  ancient  times,  sent  forth  her 
Christian  saints  and  sages  to  teach,  and  save,  and  shine  through- 
out all  time  like  stars  through  a  moral  darkness.  She  has 
been  heretofore  the  witness  of  the  Faith  ;  once  again,  though 
unconsciously  to  herself,  she  has  undertaken  the  solemn  duty 
of  propagating  it.  She  is  pouring  forth  her  peasant  mission- 
aries by  hundreds  of  thousands ;  a  band  of  unconscious  cru- 
saders, who,  whilst  they  imagine  that  they  are  but  flying  from 
the  pressure  of  physical  wants,  or  escaping  from  social  serfdom, 
religious  persecution,  or  political  degradation, — or  that  the 
gratification  of  a  restless  love  of  change,  or  the  acquisition  of 
an  almost  fabJed  wealth,  are  the  sole  end  of  their  movements, 
—  are  in  truth  obeying  a  divine  impulse,  and  will  prove,  in 
the  fulness  of  time,  to  have  been  the  apostles  of  Catholicism. 
Let  her  remember,  then,  that  she  contains  within  herself  the 
power,  under  God,  to  render  this  her  necessity  effective  to 
the  salvation  of  man.  She,  and  she  alone  of  all  the  nations  of 
the  earth,  can  supply  the  materials  and  the  organisation  neces- 
sary for  success.  Let  her  have  the  aspiration  to  accomplish 
the  will  of  the  Almighty.  She  has  the  power,  and,  if  she  uses 
it  aright,  shall  have  the  reward. 

If  she  has  been  afflicted  by  pestilence  and  famine ;  if,  for 
centuries,  she  has  been  lashed  into  rebellion,  and  lashed  back 
again  into  servitude;  if  she  has  been  a  by-word  of  reproach 
amongst  those  who  could  not  understand  and  would  not 
appreciate  her,  calling  her  piety  bigotry,  and  her  resignation 
slothfulness;  she  may  yet  have  to  bow  the  head  in  thankfulness 
to  Him  who  has  ordained  that  her  very  wrongs  and  miseries 
shall  be  the  means  of  sending  her  forth  to  cover  the  earth  with 
His  Faith.  He  has  gathered  the  waters  in  His  hand,  and 
poured  them  over  the  four  quarters  of  the  world,  and  they 
bear  upon  their  ample  bosom  the  emblem  of  salvation,  the 
cross  of  Christ. 

We  are  aware  that  the  supply  of  clergy  necessary  for  the 
Church  even  in  Ireland  can  with  difficulty  be  obtained  there 
at  present,  and  that  it  may  therefore  appear  paradoxical  to 
assert  that  from  Ireland  a  sufficient  number  of  clergy  may  be 
obtained  to  accompany  emigrants,  and  enable  them  to  fulfil 
their  mission;  but  we  believe  this  difliculty  to  arise  from  causes 
which,  if  not  immediately  removable,  yet  at  least  admit  of 
important  modification.     Certainly  the  materials  (so  to  speak) 
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for  ecclesiastical  vocations  are  abundant  in  that  country.     The 
character  of  the  Irish  people  is,  to  a  remarkable  degree,  both 
intelligent  and  devotional ;  and  in  the  combination  of  these 
two  qualities,  which  but  too  frequently  are  not  found  to  co- 
exist, may  be  recognised  the  fruit  and  the  reward  of  a  dutiful 
obedience  to  the  Church.     Both  qualities,  however,  are  sus- 
ceptible of  very  great  increase,  if  cultivated  with  care ;  and 
for  this  cultivation  we  look  with  confidence  to  the  exertions 
of  the  Irish  clergy.     Faithful  and  assiduous  as  their  ministerial 
labours  have  ever  been  during  centuries  of  obloquy  and  per- 
secution, they  are  becoming  every  day  even  more  energetic ; 
and  that  energy  cannot  but  be  still  further  increased  by  the 
immediate  necessities  of  Ireland  itself,  and  the  misguided  zeal 
of  those  by  whom  those  necessities  are  employed  as  the  weapons 
of  a  proselytising  war.     Before   the  famine,   the    enormous 
amount  of  population  committed  to  the  charge  of  the  pastors; 
its  extreme  destitution ;  the  unsettled  and  mendicant  habits 
of  a  large  proportion  of  the  poor ;  the  arduous  struggle  for 
religious  liberty ;  and,  we  may  perhaps  truly  add,  a  certain 
false  security  which  was   generated  by  a  system  apparently 
working  well, — had  a  tendency  to  impede  the  exertions  of  the 
clergy,  and  disposed  the  people  to  be  contented  with  fidelity 
to  their  Faith,  rather  than  to  aspire  after  any  high  standard 
of  sanctity.     Now,  a  diminution  of  nearly  one-fourth  of  the 
population  has  lessened  the  numbers  of  those  to  whom  spiritual 
ministrations  are  to  be  applied.     The  poorest  of  the  poor  have 
been   condensed  into  masses  in  the  workhouses,  and  placed 
under  the   immediate    watchfulness   of  the   chaplains.     The 
whole  nation  is  thoroughly  aroused  to  the  necessity  of  defend- 
ing the  liberty  of  its  Faith  from  the  attacks  of  its  political 
enemies.     The  prodigious   increase   of  Irish  emigration  has 
manifested  the  necessity  of  fortifying  the  faith  of  the  people, 
so  as  to  enable  it  to  withstand  the  trials  which  are  sure  to 
assail  it ;  and  the  renewed  vigour  with  which  sectarian  ani- 
mosity,   and   an    unscrupulous    propagandism    supported    by 
English  gold,  have  recommenced  their  warfare  against  Irish 
Catholicism,  is  calling  forth,  daily  more  and  more,  the  energy 
of  the  people  and  of  the  Church,  and  teaching  them  to  co- 
operate in  organising  adequate  measures  of  defence. 

It  is  not  for  us  to  speak  of  those  improvements  in  the 
ecclesiastical  and  social  system  which  have  been  already  so 
well  begun  by  those  to  whose  province  they  belong.  Never- 
theless, there  are  certain  minor  accessories  on  which  we  will 
venture  to  say  a  few  words,  as  being  within  the  legitimate 
sphere  of  lay  co-operation.  And  first,  it  is  certain  that  much 
may  be  done  by  investing  all  that  belongs  to  the  service  of  the 
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altar  with  that  pomp  and  beauty  and  perfection  which  the 
Church  has  appointed,  but  wliich  it  was  difficult,  not  to  say 
impossible,  for  a  persecuted  Church  fully  to  sustain.  That 
reverence  for  the  majesty  of  the  Almighty  which  shewed  itself 
in  the  adornment  of  all  that  is  specially  consecrated  to  His 
service,  extending  downwards  to  the  minutest  article  of  eccle- 
siastical use,  from  the  gigantic  proportions  of  the  mediaeval 
cathedrals,  with  their  towers  and  pinnacles,  their  windows — 
the  glory  of  the  most  distinguished  artists — their  rich  fret- 
work and  their  solemn  aisles,  which  seemed,  as  it  were,  over- 
burdened with  the  presence  of  the  Deity,  until  the  majestic 
voice  of  the  organ  pealed  forth,  and  the  incense  of  the  holy 
offering  set  free  the  power  of  adoration,  and  uplifted  the  heart 
of  man  to  commune  with  his  God, — all  this  outward  display 
of  reverence  was  not  only  a  tribute  to  Him  at  whose  feet  it 
was  offered,  but  was  nlso  inculcated  by  the  Church  as  a  means 
for  animating  devotional  fervour.  The  pomp  and  circum- 
stance of  Catholic  w^orship  always  contains  a  hidden  meaning, 
and  is  emblematical  of  veiled  truths ;  and  the  imagination  of 
man,  th^-t  attribute  in  which  he  may  be  said  to  have  the  nearest 
affinity  to  the  divine  essence,  was  wisely  appealed  to  for  the 
purpose  of  bringing  him  nearer  to  his  Creator.  The  Irish  are 
a  people  of  an  active  imagination.  It  has  often  led  them  into 
faults  and  follies,  but  if  cultivated  in  the  manner  to  which  we 
have  alluded  would  be  productive  of  the  happiest  results.  We 
apprehend  that  there  are  but  few  parishes  in  Ireland  in  which 
it  would  not  be  possible  to  organise  altar-societies,  which,  under 
the  proper  clerical  superintendence,  might  undertake  the  care 
of  the  sanctuary,  collect  a  sufficient  contribution,  and,  as  they 
sought  for  aid  and  explained  their  object,  prepare  the  public 
mind  to  appreciate  and  derive  benefit  from  the  improvement. 
It  is  before  the  altar  that  the  aspirant  after  Christian  chivalry 
must  watch  his  armour — from  the  altar  that  he  must  gain  his 
strength;  and  all  that  tends  to  add  splendour  and  magnificence 
to  the  altar,  tends  also  to  purify  and  elevate  the  minds  of  those 
who  worship  at  it. 

Another  means  for  improving  at  once  the  intellectual  and 
religious  culture  of  the  people  might  be  found  in  the  institu- 
tion, on  a  general  scale,  of  reading  societies,  accessible  even  to 
the  very  poor.  The  system  of  national  education,  valuable 
as  it  has  proved  for  the  imparting  of  secular  information,  and 
which,  under  the  present  circumstances  of  the  country,  is 
perhaps  the  only  system  universally  practicable,  is  nevertheless 
wholly  unsuited  for  the  communication  of  religious  knowledge, 
or  the  calling  forth  of  devotional  fervour.  Reading  societies, 
such  as  we  allude  to,  might  do  much  to  supply  these  deficiencies. 
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It  would  not  be  difficult  to  make  tliem  self-supporting.  A 
small  subscription  (if  it  were  only  of  two  or  three  shillings 
a-year)  from  each  family,  would,  at  the  present  prices  of  books, 
secure  a  considerable  store  of  valuable  reading  for  the  whole 
society  ;  and,  at  the  close  of  the  year,  the  books  might  become 
the  property  of  the  subscribers.  The  society  would  of  course 
be  under  the  guidance  of  the  parish  priest,  who  would  prepare 
lists,  embracing  not  only  w^orks  of  a  strictly  religious  character, 
but  publications  of  general  interest  and  amusement, — and  above 
all,  the  records  of  missionary  enterprise — from  which  the  mem- 
bers might  select  their  orders.  Heretofore,  the  defence  of 
Catholicity  has  been  nearly  limited  to  works  of  a  controversial 
nature,  too  learned  and  too  heavy  for  the  poor  ;  but  within 
a  recent  period,  cheaper  and  better  publications  have  appeared. 
Catholic  works  of  fiction  are  coming  out  every  day,  many  of 
which  are  gracefully  written,  and  combine  instruction  with  the 
deepest  interest.  Contradictions  of  some,  at  least,  of  those 
Protestant  falsifications  of  history  which,  ever  since  the  days 
of  Hume  and  Robertson,  have  been  republished  in  every  cheap 
and  attractive  form,  can  now  be  had  upon  the  cheapest  terms, 
written  with  truth  and  ability.  Englisli  history  and  popular 
controversy  are  well  handled  in  the  "  Clifton  Tracts."  Catholic 
biographies,  Catholic  travels,  both  secular  and  missionary,  and 
Catholic  poetry,  are  in  the  field  against  their  Protestant  rivals. 
The  diffusion  of  this  class  of  literature  amongst  the  poor  would 
be  particularly  useful  in  Ireland,  where  the  publications  gene- 
rally current  in  the  cottages  are  of  a  most  frivolous  stamp,  and 
often  of  an  immoral  tendency.  The  poor  boy,  returning  from 
school,  would  feel  a  warmer  devotion  as  he  recognised  the  in- 
fluence which  religion  has  exercised  over  the  actions  of  men 
and  the  progress  of  the  arts ;  and  he  would  diffuse  what  he  felt. 
"When  the  schoolboy  has  grown  up  into  the  man,  much  can 
be  done  for  his  spiritual  edification,  apart  from  the  ordinary 
ministrations  of  the  clergy ;  as,  for  instance,  by  encouraging 
voluntary  associations  of  a  religious  character.  Societies,  imi- 
tated from  those  which  flourished  in  the  middle  ages,  have 
made  their  appearance  in  many  large  towns,  and  might  easily 
be  extended  to  populous  country  districts.  They  are  com- 
posed of  young  Catholics,  whose  days  are  devoted  to  laborious 
occupations  ;  and  their  rules  prescribe  a  diligent  performance 
of  religious  duties,  and  punish  by  expulsion  any  infraction  of 
the  moral  law.  In  the  evenings  they  meet,  listen  to  lectures 
delivered  sometimes  by  laymen,  but  more  generally  by  the 
clergy,  in  which  the  politics  of  the  day  are  a  forbidden  topic ; 
and  by  their  mutual  intercourse  they  encourage  one  another 
to  devotion,  sobriety,  and  order.     It  is  manifest  that  an  en- 
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larged  development  of  this  system  would  not  only  confer  many 
social  benefits,  but  would  sustain  the  religious  impressions 
received  in  early  youth,  would  stimulate  parents  to  secure  for 
their  children  the  advantages  which  they  had  enjoyed  them- 
selves ;  and  if  circumstances  should  hereafter  send  them  forth 
as  emigrants  to  the  New  World,  they  would  go  out  not  only 
steadfast  in  the  faith  themselves,  but  able  and  anxious  to  im- 
part it  to  others  also. 

From  a  universal  effort  in  aid  of  the  Association  for  the 
Propagation  of  the  Faith  we  might  expect  the  most  signal 
advantage.  Many  excellent  men  may  be  of  opinion  that,  in  the 
present  circumstances  of  Ireland,  this  subject  is  premature,  and 
that  there  are  objects  of  more  pressing  necessity  which  call  for 
the  contributions  of  the  faithful.  Such  men  may  say,  '*  Charity 
begins  at  home,  and  our  own  people  have  need  of  all  that  we 
can  do."  But  a  little  consideration  will  shew  that  this  is  a 
narrow  and  fallacious  view,  and  not  one  which  consults  the 
best  for  the  immediate  or  ultimate  benefit  of  religion.  Men 
who  reason  thus  forget  that  the  population  of  Ireland  can  be 
no  longer  considered  as  a  fixed  body,  but  as  a  vast  community 
perpetually  on  the  move ;  and  that  those  who  have  gone,  and 
have  yet  to  go,  are  associated  with  the  old  country  by  the  ties 
of  kindred,  patriotism,  and  religion.  They  are  surely  entitled 
to  religious  sympathy  and  to  support.  Even  in  an  economic 
point  of  view,  a  narrow  is  a  mistaken  policy  ;  for  the  accounts 
of  the  association  shew  that,  out  of  funds  contributed  by  all 
Catholic  Christendom,  a  portion  has  been  devoted  to  Irish  pur- 
poses larger  than  the  amount  of  subscriptions  contributed  in 
Ireland;  and  it  is  reasonable  to  expect  that  if  those  subscrip- 
tions should  be  largely  increased,  the  same  proportion  of  outlay 
in  favour  of  Ireland  would  still  continue.  But  such  are  not 
the  considerations  which  should  determine  our  conduct.  The 
broad  path  of  duty  lies  before  us,  clearly  defined.  Let  us  not 
dare  to  neglect  it,  lest  we  should  hereafter  be  called  to  account 
for  souls  lost  through  our  apathy  or  selfishness.  Let  us  remem- 
ber what  Catholicity  is,  and  wherein  it  differs  from  all  other 
religions ;  that  its  spirit  is  universal,  every  where  pervasive. 
It  is  limited  to  no  country,  confined  within  no  boundaries.  It 
is  set  like  a  sun  in  the  highest  heavens,  and  the  great  world 
is  spread  out  like  a  sea  before  it  to  be  enlightened  by  its  rays. 
It  is  by  the  inculcation  of  this  doctrine,  founded  as  it  is  upon 
the  illimitable  nature  of  divine  love,  and  belonging  to  the  very 
essence  of  the  Catholic  Church,  that  the  devotion  of  Catholics 
may  be  most  powerfully  excited ;  and  we  cannot  see  any  op- 
portunity for  more  amply  illustrating  it,  and  more  vigorously 
calling  it  forth  to  life  and  action,  than  when  the  priest  exhibits 
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to  his  flock,  as  St.  Paul  did  to  the  early  Christians,  the  toils, 
the  sufferings,  the  perseverance,  the  ardent  zeal  tempered 
hy  meekness,  the  patient  love,  the  steadfast  faith,  the  glorious 
success,  and  the  still  more  glorious  martyrdoms  of  the  apostles 
and  missionaries  of  the  Cross.  Every  penny  contributed 
by  each  poor  man  will,  when  the  nature  of  the  contribution 
is  rightly  explained,  enlarge  the  sphere  of  his  religious  vision, 
and  be  a  fountain  of  love  to  his  fellow-men.  Moreover,  if 
we  attempt  to  circumscribe  our  Christian  charity,  where  are 
the  limits  to  be  laid  down  ?  They  will  not  stop  at  a  kingdom, 
or  a  province,  or  a  parish.  They  will  soon  come  down  to 
families  or  to  individuals,  and  that  universal  sympathy  which 
is  the  very  genius  of  Catholicity  will  be  lost  in  utter  selfishness. 
A  martyrdom  in  China  ought  to  send  a  vibration  to  the  heart 
of  every  Catholic  parish  in  England  or  Ireland.  The  boldest 
policy  is  the  safest  also.  The  extension  of  Catholicity  abroad 
will  have  its  reaction  here;  and,  if  we  may  be  permitted  to 
draw  an  analogy  between  temporal  and  spiritual  things,  we 
may  remember  that  the  Roman  empire  did  not  accomplish  the 
conquest  of  Italy  until  it  had  spread  its  dominion  o.ver  the 
continents  of  Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa. 

The  system  of  education  adopted  by  the  National  Board 
is,  as  we  have  said,  not  well  calculated  to  call  forth  devotional 
tendencies.  It  is  clear,  therefore,  that  for  this  important 
purpose  it  is  necessary  not  only  to  improve  to  the  utmost  the 
national  system  by  affording  the  greatest  amount  of  spiritual 
cultivation  which  can  be  given  without  violating  its  rules,  but 
to  have  Church  schools  in  addition.  We  have  observed  with 
pleasure  the  establishment  of  Catholic  Ragged  Schools  in  Dub- 
lin ;  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  admirable  educational  in- 
stitutions of  the  Christian  Brothers  *  may,  by  degrees,  spread 
themselves  over  the  country.  If  the  parochial  clergy,  in  the 
instruction  of  their  Sunday  classes,  had  to  deal  with  children 
already  grounded  in  the  rudiments  of  their  creed,  they  would 
be  able  to  address  themselves  more  to  their  hearts  ;  and  if  their 
pulpit  discourses  were  to  be  delivered  to  persons  who  had 
previously  had  a  careful  moral  training  in  a  really  religious 
school,  they  would  be  enabled  more  successfully  to  excite  their 
devotional  fervour,  and  to  give  to  that  object  a  portion  of  the 
time  which  is  now  necessarily  occupied  in  explaining  to  them 
the  doctrines  of  their  religion  or  the  requirements  of  the  moral 

*  The  Christian  Brothers'  schools  in  England  and  Ireland  amount  to  105, 
in  which  15,910  children  are  taught.  In  Ireland  there  are  81  schools,  and  10,370 
scholars  ;  but  of  these,  46  schools  and  60 10  scholars  are  in  the  cities  of  Dublin, 
Cork,  Waterford,  and  Limerick,  and  nearly  all  the  remainder  are  to  be  found  iij 
the  large  towns. 
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law.  But,  important  as  the  more  general  infusion  of  the  religious 
element  into  the  ordinary  course  of  education  would  be,  more 
still  would  be  required  for  the  development  of  that  character 
to  which  we  must  look  for  supplying  the  necessary  number  of 
clergy.  Special  training  for  that  special  purpose  is  needed ; 
and  until  it  is  adequately  supplied — more  especially  for  the 
middle  and  upper  classes,  for  whom  at  present  there  is  least 
provision, — we  cannot  feel  that  all  has  been  done. 

We  should  be  wanting  in  gratitude  if  we  were  not  to  ac- 
knowledge with  the  deepest  thankfulness  the  exertions  of  the 
Christian  Doctrine  Confraternities,  which  give  religious  in- 
struction in  Dublin  to  nearly  14,000  pupils  ;  and  those  of  the 
eminent  ecclesiastics  who  have  devoted  themselves  gratuitously 
to  the  education  of  young  missionaries  in  the  college  of  All 
Hallows,  at  Drumcondra,  near  Dublin.*  This  admirable  insti- 
tution now  contains  nearly  100  students,  and  every  subscrip- 
tion or  bequest  of  ten  pounds  annually  secures  a  place  for  one 
additional.  Ten  pounds  a  year,  contributed  by  pence  out  of 
the  earnings  of  the  poor,  or  a  like  sum  from  a  rich  man,  saved 
by  declining  the  purchase  of  some  superfluity,  may  thus  be 
the  means  of  administering  spiritual  consolation  to  at  least  a 
thousand  of  our  emigrant  fellow-countrymen.  It  cannot  be 
expected  that  this  college,  with  the  addition  of  a  few  brought 
up  for  missionary  purposes  in  the  colleges  of  Carlovv  and 
Thurles,  should  supply  the  demands  of  an  emigration  which 
for  several  years  will  probably  number  150,000  annually,  and 
will  cause  in  America  an  annual  demand  for  at  least  150 
additional  priests  :  but,  if  properly  supported,  it  would  do  a 
great  deal ;  and  we  must  always  recollect,  what  we  have  al- 
ready insisted  upon,  that  every  effort  in  the  cause  of  charity 
and  religion  will  tend  to  excite  and  to  sustain  religious  fervour, 
and  to  make  those  who  leave  our  shores  lay,  if  not  ecclesi- 
astical, missionaries. 

We  have  now  pointed  to  a  few  of  the  more  prominent 
means  by  which  the  great  wants  that  we  have  described  may 
be  in  part  supplied,  and  the  great  opportunity  vouchsafed  to 
us  improved.  Many  of  our  observations  apply  to  England  as 
well  as  Ireland,  though  we  have  spoken  chiefly  of  that  country 
of  which  the  Catholic  population  is  comparatively  large,  and 
the  emigrants  of  which  are  Catholic.  We  are  painfully 
conscious  of  the  imperfections  of  our  sketch  ;  but  we  have 
considered  it  our  duty  to  lay  before  our  readers  the  paramount 
necessity  of  the  case,  and  the  serious  responsibility  connected 

*  Since  this  article  was  in  type,  we  have  received  an  interesting  letter  on  the 
subject  of  this  college,  which  will  be  found  in  the  "  Correspondence,"  and  to 
vhich  we  desire  to  call  our  readers'  particular  attention. 
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with  this  particular  period.  A  few  years,  and  the  opportunity 
may  have  passed.  Let  us  not  leave  it  to  the  sects  to  avail 
themselves  of  it.  Our  suggestions  have  not  been  made  in  the 
spirit  of  undue  interference,  but  have  been  prompted  by  an 
honest  desire  to  promote  Catholic  interests,  and  to  extend 
the  knowledge  of  the  truth.  In  speaking  of  Ireland,  and  en- 
deavouring to  shew  that  that  country  may  be  made,  what  it 
deserves  to  be,  the  great  nursery  of  missionary  enterprise,  we 
acknowledge,  with  sentiments  of  the  deepest  respect,  admira- 
tion, and  gratitude,  the  learning,  the  piety,  the  constancy,  and 
untiring  exertions  of  the  clergy  of  that  country  ;  and  we  antici- 
pate with  confidence  that  they  will  in  time  accomplish  all  and 
a  great  deal  more  than  we  have  ventured  to  recommend.  In 
America  the  arrears  of  the  past  constitute  the  opportunity  of 
the  present,  and  leave  a  great  harvest  to  be  rapidly  gathered 
in,  or  finally  lost.  A  subject  of  such  importance,  and  em- 
bracing so  many  details,  can  only  be  touched  upon  in  the  most 
cursory  manner  within  our  present  limits  ;  but  even  a  few 
words  may  direct  attention  to  the  great  principles  involved, 
and  the  great  issues  at  stake ;  and  when  we  look  to  all  that 
has  been  done  in  Ireland  within  the  last  few  years,  we  cannot 
but  feel  trustful  as  to  the  future.  It  would  be  idle  to  suppose 
that  the  work  before  us  could  be  accomplished  all  at  once.  It 
is  of  a  nature  which  especially  requires  time,  and  demands 
steady  perseverance.  Nor,  we  fear,  would  it  be  reasonable  to 
calculate  upon  the  possibility  of  at  once  obtaining  the  funds 
necessary  for  carrying  it  out  to  its  fullest  extent.  A  certain 
amount  of  sacrifice  must  indeed  be  made  at  first.  But  for  what 
object  is  it  required  ?  For  extending  the  Faith  to  countless 
millions ;  for  sustaining  in  the  truth  and  love  of  God  those 
poor  outcasts,  our  own  flesh  and  bone,  to  whom  we  can  no 
longer  offer  shelter  or  support  at  home ;  for  effecting  this 
through  the  instrumentality,  under  God,  of  a  country  that  has 
loved  the  truth  and  suffered  for  it.  Ireland  is  called  upon  to 
make  this  sacrifice  by  every  feeling  of  devotion,  every  senti- 
ment of  patriotism  ;  Catholic  England  by  religious  duty,  and 
by  gratitude,  remembering  that  to  Ireland  she  is  indebted  for 
a  support  which  has  broken  the  force  of  the  recent  persecution, 
that  her  exertions  won  Emancipation,  and  that  if  the  great 
English  manufacturing  towns  are  enlightened  by  Catholic 
preaching,  and  preserved  from  infidelity  by  the  ministration 
of  Catholic  priests,  it  is  in  a  great  measure  due  to  that  very 
spirit  of  missionary  emigration  which  she  is  now  called  upon 
to  foster.  But  the  cause  is  not  that  of  England  and  Ireland 
only.     It  is  the  cause  of  all  Catholic  Christendom.     It  is  the 
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battle  of  the  Faith ;  and  Catholics,  wherever  they  may  be,  are 
required  to  contribute  their  aid. 

The  spirit  of  emigration,  though  apparently  resulting  from 
human  agencies,  we  look  upon  as  a  providential  indication  of 
the  Divine  will.  We  cannot  control  it,  but  we  may  direct  it; 
and  if  we  do  not,  we  are  guilty  of  sacrilege  in  disposing  of  the 
gifts  of  God.  We  neglect  at  once  our  duty  to  our  Creator  and 
to  our  fellow-creatures.  He  who,  by  His  miraculous  inter- 
position, has  preserved  the  Truth  in  the  hearts  of  a  faithful 
people,  now  commands  them  to  disperse  that  treasure  through- 
out the  world.  He  commands  His  Church  to  assist  that  people 
to  fulfil  their  destiny.  We  may  not  dare  to  doubt  the  result. 
We  shall  see  our  people  leaving  our  shores  accompanied  by 
the  ministers  of  God,  going  forth  not  as  exiles  and  outcasts, 
but  with  the  fearless  spirit  and  high  aspirations  of  Christian 
missionaries.  We  shall  see  them,  when  settled  in  foreign 
lands,  not  devoting  themselves  to  the  headlong  pursuit  of 
wealth,  forgetful  of  all  Christian  duties,  but  honest  and  obe- 
dient subjects,  humble  and  faithful  Catholics,  assisting  their 
brethren  by  their  charity,  directing  them  by  their  advice,  cheer- 
ing them  if  they  faint,  teaching  them  if  they  be  ignorant,  con- 
soling them  in  their  affliction,  confirming  the  faith  of  the 
wavering,  and,  by  their  example  and  their  teaching,  educating 
their  own  children  in  the  purity  of  the  Faith,  and  spreading 
its  holy  influence  around  them. 

Per  varios  casus,  per  tot  discrimina  rerum, 

Tendimns  in  Latium ; 

Durate,  et  vosmet  rebus  servate  secundis. 


MADELEINE,  THE  ROSlfiRE. 

CHAPTER  VIII. 

"  And  now,  Madeleine,^'  said  her  father,  drawing  her  to  a 
chair  beside  his  own,  when  the  hostess  had  quitted  the  room, 
"  I  want  to  speak  seriously  to  you."  His  manner  was  totally 
changed ;  it  was  polished,  almost  elegant ;  so  much  so,  that, 
combined  with  the  language,  she  stared  with  amazement, 
asking  herself  the  question — "  whether  this  man  ever  could 
have  been  a  workman  ?"  Then  her  unsophisticated  nature 
arranged  all,  by  concluding  that,  forced  by  poverty  to  gain  a 
living  by  any  honest  means,  he  had  subdued  his  pride  to  la- 
bour manually,  and  to  seem  what  by  birth  he  was  not.  For  she 
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knew  her  father  had  been  decently  educated,  and  bred  up  for 
better  things  than  his  fate  afterwards  destined  him  to.  "  In 
the  first  place,"  he  continued,  **  we  must  change  your  name ; 
I  have  my  reasons  for  that,  which  you  need  not  know  at  pre- 
sent; I  will  arrange  secrecy  with  Madame  Leon.  Drop  the 
Madeleine  awhile ;  you  must  be  called " 

"  Let  me  be  called  Therese,  then,  my  poor  mother's 
name,"  she  anxiously  asked. 

*•'  No,"  he  replied,  "  that  will  not  do  either ;  what  signi- 
fies the  name  you  bear  for  a  while  ?  Justine  will  do  as  well 
as  any  other ;  so  let  it  be  Justine.  Remember  this,  for  'tis  of 
consequence,  breathe  neither  name  nor  history  to  any  one :  I 
will  say  you  have  been  at  school  in  Normandy ;  say  as  little 
as  possible  about  it." 

"  But  all  this  will  be  untrue,  father,"  she  said,  looking 
up  in  his  face.     "  I  cannot  tell  a  falsehood." 

*'  Pshaw,  child !  you  will  tell  many  before  you  die.  But  as 
you  have  a  scruple ;  why,  I  suppose  you  have  been  at  school  ? 
the  Bertrands  sent  you  to  one  ?" 

''  Yes,  father.  But  how  do  you  know  all  about  them  so 
well  ?"     And  her  eyes  distended  with  surprise. 

"  Never  mind  that ;  I  knew  you  lived,  and  all  about  you, 
you  see ;  still  1  had  not  resolved  when  to  claim  you.  You 
were  well  off;  I  not  rich ;  I  would  not  bring  you  to  poverty." 

"  My  dear,  kind  father,"  she  cried,  pressing  his  hand  ; 
and  her  heart  began  almost  to  trust  and  love,  where  she 
had  feared  so  much  at  first.  "  Yes,  I  have  been  at  school," 
she  added,  "  several  years ;  but  only  a  day-scholar." 

"  Never  mind,  that  will  do;  as  you  are  so  very  scrupulous 
about  the  truth,  if  asked,  you  can  say  you  have  been  at  school. 
I  will  arrange  the  rest,  for  you  will  meet  few  persons  except 
in  my  company,  and  young  ladies  should  be  reserved."  A 
smile  lit  up  his  cold  face. 

"  Young  ladies  !"  she  cried.  "  But  you  are  only  a  poor 
man,  are  you,  father  ?  And  I  have  come  to  share  and  help 
your  poverty." 

"  This  is  very  good  of  you,"  he  answered;  "and  though 
I  am  not  rich,  yet  I  am  not  so  poor  as  you  imagine." 

*'  But  you  were  working  for  Monsieur  Lafon  ?" 

"  True ;  a  momentary  poverty.  I  have  inherited  some 
money  lately,  and  am  about  taking  a  cottage  outside  the  Bar- 
riere  here ;  I  daresay  I  shall  make  you  comfortable  enough, 
if  you  are  a  good  girl.  But  a  propos,  Justine,  tell  me  how 
and  why  you  left  Nogent  ?" 

Madeleine  sighed  heavily ;  the  excitement  of  the  past 
hour  had  driven  home,  for  it  was  her  heart's  home,  from  her 
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thoughts.  She,  however,  briefly  related  all  particulars  to  her 
father — her  love  for  Alexis,  the  scene  in  the  church,  and  the 
one  in  her  chamber  at  midnight.  When  she  named  this, 
Gilles  stared  in  wonder  and  amazement,  he  was  speechless 
for  awhile ;  then  rising  hastily,  paced  the  room,  convulsed 
with  laughter.     Madeleine  stared  like  one  bereft  of  sense. 

"  Why,"  he  said  at  last,  struggling  to  be  calm,  "  you 
must  be  the  victim  of  some  jest,  or  mad  somnambulist,  or 
something  of  the  sort,  to  tell  me  such  a  tale  expecting  me 
to  believe  it." 

"  Father,"  she  exclaimed  energetically,  "  go  and  ask  le 
cur4  if  I  am  not  speaking  truth." 

"  I  do  not  doubt  your  belief  in  it,  but  it  could  never  have 
happened ;  no  man  would  convict  himself.  Were  you  other 
than  you  are,  child,  I  should  say  you  had  been  taking  strong 
drink ;  as  it  is,  you  have  dreamed  it." 

"  No,  father,  it  occurred  as  I  tell  you ;  for  Alexis  has 
since  written  to  a  friend,  saying  he  had  found  a  substitute; 
and  how  procure  that  without  money  ?  Then  the  flowers  left 
in  my  room  were  found,  the  prints  of  the  ladder ;  how  ac- 
count for  all  this  ?" 

"  Well,  never  mind,"  he  hastily  said;  "  you  acted  foolishly 
in  betraying  him.     Where  is  he  ?" 

"  The  gendarmes  were  sent  to  bring  him  a  prisoner,"  she 
uttered  in  deep  suffering. 

"  What  a  stupid  affair!"  he  cried,  rising  impatiently  and 
making  a  few  steps  forward ;  then  stopping  and  facing  her, 
he  added,  "  mind,  speak  to  no  one  of  this.  I  would  not  have 
your  name  implicated  in  such  an  affair ;  drop  Nogent  alto- 
gether. And  hearken,  Justine,  it  will  be  necessary  for  me  to 
leave  you  here  a  few  days ;  but  1  shall  be  near  you,  with  you 
I  should  say ;  the  fact  is,  I  have  not  yet  quite  decided  upon 
a  house.  This,  though  a  very  humble  auberge,  is  kept  by  a 
most  excellent  woman  ;  one,  too,  with  whom  I  wish  to  be  on 
terms,  for  reasons  too  lengthy  to  tell  you;  but,  remember, 
whilst  we  stay,  not  one  word  of  your  past  life — of  Nogent, 
the  Bertrands,  any  thing,  in  short — but  she  will  not  question 
you  ;  keep  in  your  own  room,  unless  I  take  you  out.  By  the 
way,  what  clothes  have  you  ?  have  you  no  bonnet  ?  only  that 
cap?" 

"  No,  father,  I  left  all  behind  me.  I  thought  my  father 
a  poor  workman ;  I  came  as  his  child  should  come." 

"  Very  humble  and  very  meek,"  and  he  patted  her  bowed 
head  ;  "  I  see  I  shall  be  able  to  mould  you  to  my  wishes, — 
my  habits,  I  mean, — I  am  odd  to  deal  with  at  times;  but  I 
will  see  to  all,  or  Madame  Leon  shall.     You  must  have  a 
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bonnet  and  veil,  and  never  go  out  without  the  latter  down ; 
these  Bertrands  will  of  course  seek  you,  and  I  cannot  afford 
to  part  with  my  child  now  I  have  found  her.  Adieu,  Justine. 
I  will  send  Madame  to  you  presently.  Remember  all  I  have 
said ;  be  silent."  And  embracing  her  affectionately,  he  quitted 
the  room,  and  she  heard  the  key  grate  in  the  lock. 

Poor  Madeleine,  left  alone,  fell  into  deep  thought.  Her 
greatest  trouble  was  a  strange  feeling  of  disappointment  that 
her  father  should  be  other  than  slie  had  fancied  him — a 
simple  workman.  It  was  not  a  romantic  idea,  but  a  noble 
one.  She  had  fled  in  search  of  him  as  a  duty,  to  cheer  his 
poverty,  and  perhaps  comfort  and  soothe  him  in  trouble ;  she 
came  to  find  a  gay,  prosperous  man,  towards  whom,  though 
her  father,  she  could  not  approach  unfearingly,  so  much  had 
her  first  impression  of  repulsion  left  a  trace  on  her  heart. 
Depend  upon  it,  reader,  that  this  is  an  instinct  given  us  by 
Heaven's  gift — nature;  we  have  it  in  common  with  the  ani- 
mal, bird,  and  insect.  We  should  always  look  warily  upon 
the  person  against  whom  our  heart  revolted  at  first  sight, 

Madame  Leon  came  soon  afterwards  to  that  room,  whose 
occupant  had  been  weeping  over  past  scenes,  lost  friends,  and, 
above  all,  Alexis's  trouble,  of  which  she  had  been  so  un- 
happily the  cause.  Not  a  question  was  asked  by  this  woman ; 
her  manner  was  kind,  motherly,  and  affectionate ;  without  a 
remark,  she  prefaced  her  conversation  by  calling  her,  with 
respect  but  not  servility,  "  Mademoiselle  Justine,"  as  if  to 
shew  her  that  she  had  been  tutored,  and  could  be  trusted. 
She  went  on  to  say,  that  as  a  great  many  persons  frequented 
the  house,  some  a  little  wild, — 

"  A  woman  alone,  a  widow  as  I  am,"  she  said,  "  cannot 
always  restrain  them,  so  your  father  wishes  you  to  remain 
entirely  in  the  room  I  will  prepare  for  you  upstairs ;  but  you 
shall  not  be  dull,  I  will  come  to  you  and  bring  you  some 
books  ;  do  you  like  play-books  ?" 

"  I  never  read  any ;  I  don't  think  I  should,"  she  replied. 

"  How  strange!"  ejaculated  the  woman;  "  but  then  Mon- 
sieur Fremont"  (it  was  Monsieur  Fremont  now,  not  Gilles) 
*'  tells  me  you  have  been  very  strictly  brought  up ;  well,  what 
can  I  give  you  to  amuse  you,  my  child  ?" 

"  I  can  work  very  well,  or  embroider,  if  you  have  any  to 
do,  Madame,"  answered  poor  Madeleine,  thinking  at  the  same 
time  that  at  dear  Nogent  she  had  never  needed  to  seek  amuse- 
ment ;  for  when  not  employed  at  home  she  was  engaged  in 
some  way  for  the  cure,  visiting  his  poor  or  sick,  or  decorating 
the  chapel. 

"  What  are  you  thinking  of.  Mademoiselle  Justine  ?" 
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Instead  of  answering,  Madeleine  began  to  weep  in  silence, 
—those  tears  which  chill  the  very  heart,  they  fall  so  hopeless 
and  cold. 

"  Ah,  well !  I  must  not  inquire,"  continued  the  woman 
kindly,  and  herself  affected ;  "  but  there,  my  child,"  and  she 
took  her  hand,  "  don't  think  me  a  cold-hearted  mere  hostess 
of — of — this  auberge,"  she  added,  as  if  lost  for  a  word  ;  "  I 
had  a  heart  as  gentle  as  your  own  once,  perhaps  circum- 
stances make  us — "  again  she  seemed  at  a  loss,  "  worldly," 
she  concluded ;  "but  if  you  ever  want  a  friend,"  and  she 
lowered  her  voice  cautiously,  "  and  you  may,  come  fearlessly 
to  me,  I  will  be  one  to  you;  for  you  have  interested  me  much, 
poor  child !" 

Madeleine  pressed  her  hand,  and  gratefully  thanked  her, 
adding  at  the  same  time, — 

"  But  I  think  I  shall  be  able  to  make  my  father  love  me, 
and  he  will  be  kind  to  me." 

"  Perhaps ;  but  men  are  changeable.  He  is  still  young, 
he  may  marry,  or  neglect  you,  or — in  short,  remember  what 
I  have  said,  and  keep  it  to  yourself.  Now  I  will  go  and  make 
your  room  comfortable."  And  kissing  the  fair,  smooth  brow, 
she  quitted  the  room ;  and  again  the  key  turned  in  the  lock 
outside. 

CHAPTER    IX. 

A  fortnight  after  the  above  events,  the  hostess  of  ^  Au  bon 
Enfant'  sat  in  the  room  we  have  just  quitted,  and  a  man 
beside  her,  but  of  a  style  totally  different  from  Giiles  Fremont, 
though  about  the  same  age.  He  was  rather  tall,  and  assuredly 
had  been  handsome,  but  care  or  toil  had  made  sad  ravages  in 
his  appearance  ;  his  countenance  was  sad,  almost  approaching 
to  gloom  and  sullenness ;  he  looked  like  one  who  had  passed 
all  his  noon  of  life  on  the  edge  of  a  running  stream,  striving  to 
stay  the  ever- fleeting  shadows  of  the  sun,  finding  only  at  last, 
when  the  luminary  sank  to  rest  and  set  in  all  his  western  glory, 
that  they  were  hut  shadows,  and  the  night,  cold  and  chill, 
around  him.  There  was  a  restlessness  in  his  eye  too,  painful 
to  behold,  a  look  of  terror  and  suspicion.  With  all  these 
faults  of  countenance,  he  was  a  man  of  any  thing  but  im- 
pleasing  aspect ;  he  rather  inspired  confidence  and  liking  ; 
his  cL'iss  was  more  the  mechanic,  as  indicated  both  by  dress 
and  language,  than  the  gentleman  ;  with  him  too  Madame 
Leon  seemed  quite  at  her  ease. 

"  Pierre  Prison,"  she  said,  in  continuation  of  their  previous 
conversation,  "I  wish  you  would  go  at  once  to  Fremont's;  I 
don't  quite  like  the  way  he  is  acting ;  you  know  it  is  a  rule 
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I  make  never  to  betray  a  secret  confided  to  me,  when  I  have 
promised  to  keep  it ;  it  wouldn't  do  in  my  position  here ;  so 
I  can  tell  you  no  more  than  this,  that  he  has  kept  this  girl's 
existence  concealed  up  to  the  present  time,  for  reasons  best 
known  to  himself;  he  has  educated  her  well,  but  never  scarcely 
went  to  see  her,  and  she,  tired  of  school  and  the  friends  he 
had  confided  her  to,  ran  away,  and  came  alone  to  Paris  to 
seek  him." 

"  But  how  did  she  trace  him  ?"  asked  the  other  in  surprise, 
and  thoughtfully. 

"  Oh,  she  had  an  address,  or  clue,  I  suppose,  but  more  than 
this  I  cannot  say.  But  what  I  want  you  to  do  is  this — "  she 
paused  an  instant  and  looked  down.  "Look  here,  Pierre 
Prison,"  she  said  at  last  resolutely,  "  there  is  a  chord  left  un- 
touched by  the  world,  however  bad  we  may  be,  in  most  persons' 
hearts ;  this  girl  has  found  mine,  and  made  it  resound  ;  lost  as 
we  may  be,  it  is  impossible  to  come  in  contact  with  a  creature 
like  Justine,  and  not  bow  down  before  her  ;  her  simple  purity, 
firm  truth,  and  uncanting  religion,  even  the  few  days  she  was 
here,  have  made  me  think  much.  I  have  seen  much  that  is 
good  and  worthy  in  you,  Pierre ;  I  know  you  will  not  laugh  at 
what  I  say ;  but  it  would  almost  break  my  heart  to  know  wrong 
came  to  that  child." 

"  What  can  I  do  ?"  he  asked  coldly ;  "  she  is  with  her 
father ;  surely  he  will  see  no  evil  happens  to  her." 

"  He  !"  she  cried  contemptuously  ;  "  don't  you  yet  know 
what  Gilles  Fremont  is  ?  will  he  spare  any  one,  if  to  act 
otherwise  would  suit  him  better  ?  This  girl  he  has  placed  at 
the  head  of  an  establishment,  a  pavilion  surrounded  by  gardens 
and  high  walls  at  Batignolles,  and  there  she  serves  by  her 
beauty,  most  unconsciously,  as  a  decoy  for  young  men  who  are 
plundered  by  him  and  his  associates." 

"  You  have  suddenly  grown  very  scrupulous,"  he  replied 
sarcastically. 

"  And  you  reckless,  Pierre  ;  when  first  I  knew  you,  a  year 
since,  you  were  not  thus.  Whatever  you  might  have  done, 
still  you  had  feeling  ;  but  since  that  last  affair  at — " 

"  Hush !"  he  exclaimed  with  an  oath,  "  do  not  speak  of 
that ;  what  I  did  before  was  in  fair  war  ;  if  men  are  fools,  and 
will  play  with  wiser  hands,  they  must  expect  to  lose,  'tis  all 
fair  ;  when  I  could  get  honest  work,  however  humble,  I  did 
it,  and  set  the  rest  aside ;  but  a  man  cannot  starve ;  but  this 
last  affair  has  made  a  felon  of  me,  and  I  am  hand  and  foot  in 
Fremont's  power  :  I  would  to  Heaven  I  had  never  met  that 
man!" 

"Well  but,  Pierre,"  she  said  soothingly,  "you  did  not 
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profit  by  it ;  you  were  drunk  when  you  did  it ;  you  gave  all 
to  him." 

"  True,  but  I  helped  to  commit  the  act,  and  it  hangs  like 
a  curse  over  me.  I  cannot  be  honest  now.  I  went  to  seek 
work  the  other  day ;  but  I  have  not  returned  since,  though  it 
was  promised  me.  This  curse  is  over  me :  I  would  I  had  never 
seen  that  man !" 

"  And,  Pierre,  'tis  with  such  a  man  you  would  leave  a  per- 
fectly innocent  girl,  though  his  child." 

"  What  would  you  have  me  do  ?"  he  asked  again. 

**  Go  and  see  him,  and  go  often  ;  I  have  confidence  in  you." 

"  But  he  fights  shy  of  me ;  I  met  him  the  other  day,  dash- 
ingly dressed,  and  I  suppose  he  didn't  like  my  shabby  clothes, 
for  he  just  gave  me  a  nod,  and  hurried  on ;  besides,  he  comes 
here  no  more." 

**  Go  there,  Pierre ;  he  dare  not  refuse  to  receive  you ;  go 
boldly,  go  to-night :  he  has  a  party,  I  know  ;  some  of  ours  are 
to  be  there,  and  several  strangers ;  tell  Justine  privately  that 
I  bade  you  see  her ;  for,  poor  child,  she  grew  confiding  in  me 
before  she  left,  and  she  went  downhearted  enough,  I  can  tell 
you." 

"  I'll  see  her  to-night,"  was  Pierre's  reply,  though  gloomily 
given ;  "  I  should  be  sorry  evil  befel  an  innocent  girl ;  if  I  can 
avert  it,  I  will ;  there  are  enough  bad  ones  in  the  world  by 
inclination  ;  if  I  can  keep  one  well-intentioned  right,  I'll  do  it ; 
she  is  just  sixteen,  you  say  ?  poor  child,  only  sixteen !"  and 
the  man  sighed. 

Madame  Leon  had  told  the  exact  truth.  Madeleine  had 
found  a  father,  but  he  was  one  better  never  known  to  one  like 
herself;  and  yet  the  unsophisticated  child  of  village  life  was 
blinded  to  his  mode  of  existence  and  her  own  position  ;  but 
she  was  most  unhappy,  all  her  expectations  in  finding  him  had 
been  crushed  ;  she  came  to  win  and  receive  a  father's  love,  and 
great  as  her  efibrts  were,  she  could  not  give  hers  ;  all  true 
aflfection  must  be  based  on  respect;  without  it,  'tis  a  gossamer's 
web  broken  by  a  breeze.  How  respect  a  man  who  surrounded 
her  with  falsehood  ?  and  how  disentangle  herself?  True,  she 
only  tacitly  permitted  it,  by  not  revealing  her  real  name ;  but 
every  day  she  had  to  encounter  some  painful  scene  with  him, 
where  her  strict  probity  and  truthfulness  made  war  against 
some  effort  of  his  to  destroy  them,  by  leading  her  to  duplicity, 
or  abetting  him  in  schemes  revolting,  though  incomprehensible 
to  her.  Over  her  prudent  conduct  with  regard  to  his  many 
visitors  he  alone  watched  with  almost  more  than  a  father's 
jealous  eye,  though  no  such  watching  was  needed,  for  all  her 
thoughts  were  with  Alexis,  and  he  perhaps  in  prison ;  for  of 
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his  fate  she  could  ascertain  nothing,  and  this  suspense  and 
ignorance  about  all  she  loved  were  killing  her.  Her  father 
had  made  her  solemnly  promise  to  communicate  with  no  one 
unknown  to  him ;  she  promised,  and  even  he  had  perfect  faith 
in  her  truth.  It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  one  so  fair  as  she 
was  passed  unnoticed  among  her  father's  guests.  No,  this 
would  not  have  suited  him ;  she  was  in  his  house  to  allure  and 
attract.  Richly  dressed,  she  shone  as  a  bright  gem  alone  in 
the  company  of  mere  fossils,  unpolished  and  dim  ;  all  paid 
court  and  homage  to  this  fair,  cold  girl ;  her  very  manner 
pleased  her  father  more  than  a  livelier  nature  would  have  done  ; 
it  piqued  all  to  win  her  to  smile,  until  it  was  well  known  to 
him,  that  she  stood  as  a  magnet  to  attract  many ;  and  it  became 
a  summons  of  pleasurable  anticipation  to  more  than  one  man 
of  some  fashionable  club  in  Paris,  "  Let  us  go  to-night  and  see 
Fremont's  fair  daughter." 

And  thus  his  salons  were  renowned  and  filled.  Madeleine 
always  retired  early ;  this  heightened  the  desire  to  see  her :  she 
was  not  allowed  to  sell  her  society  too  cheaply,  and  with  joy 
she  quitted  the  rooms,  where,  though  there  w^as  not  high  play 
until  she  retired,  still  she  saw  enough  to  grieve  and  wound  her. 
Then  too,  in  consequence  of  her  firm  refusal  to  meet  Fremont's 
views  in  something  not  clear  to  her  right  judgment,  he  had 
forbidden  her  even  to  go  to  church  or  her  duties  ;  indeed,  from 
the  first  permission  to  fulfil  the  latter  was  unwillingly  accorded ; 
like  all  acting  wrongly,  he  had  a  fear  and  detestation  of  the 
priesthood.  In  vain  she  implored,  entreated ;  he  seized  the 
first  excuse  to  prohibit  even  Mass  to  her :  here,  however,  she 
was  firm  in  a  refusal  to  promise  not  to  go.  "  Father,"  she 
said,  and  the  girl  was  all  woman  in  spirit,  "  only  in  this  must 
I  disobey  you  ;  you  are  my  earthly  parent  tis  'true,  but  I  have 
One  above  you ;  He  has  never  deserted  me,  and  His  laws  I 
must  obey." 

"I  dare  you  to  go,  Justine,"  he  cried  in  anger;  "I  defy 
you,  unless  I  choose." 

"  Perhaps  so,  father,"  she  said  meekly  ;  "  but  if  I  can,  I 
shall ;  nothing  shall  extort  a  contrary  promise  from  me." 

"  But  I  tell  you,  Justine,  you  cannot,  unless  I  choose ;  I 
am  master  here." 

"  I  know  that,  father,  and  must  submit ;  but  you  cannot 
control  my  thoughts  or  prayers.  I  can  pray  for  you  and 
myself,  even  in  my  chamber,  and  placing  faith  where  it  is 
due,  I  trust  to  be  heard,  and  I  know  I  shall  be  upheld  in  all 
trials."  And  as  she  crept  upstairs  in  tears  to  her  room,  the 
same  shadow  with  silken  wings  so  meekly  folded,  which  had 
walked  beside  her  when  she  quitted  Nogent  to  seek  her  father. 
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glided  step  by  step  up  the  stairs  with  her,  and  stood  looking 
upon  her  in  peace  and  love,  as  she  knelt  down  and  oiFered 
herself  to  Him  who  had  made  her  so  upright,  yet  so  suffering. 

It  was  to  this  girl  Pierre  Frison  came  an  unwelcome  guest 
in  her  father's  house.  When  he  entered — for  he  came  early — 
only  one  or  two  were  assembled,  and  these  were  men  evidently 
of  their  own  stamp,  known  to  each.  Fremont's  brow  knit  in 
ill-suppressed  rage  when  Pierre  was  announced. 

"  I  came,"  said  this  latter,  assuming  a  tone  of  cheerfulness 
widely  different  to  the  one  he  had  used  when  speaking  to 
Madame  Leon,  "  Fremont,  to  be  presented  to  your  handsome 
daughter  ;  every  one  is  speaking  of  her." 

"  Where  ?"  asked  Fremont  sulkily;  "people  are  very  busy." 

"  What !  does  that  annoy  you  ?  you  should  close  your 
doors,  then  ;  and  on  the  contrary,  I  hear  of  your  fetes  from  all 
the  world ;  I  did  not  venture  sooner,  for  I  am  a  homely  man, 
and  I  was  not  in  great  funds,  nor  dressed  well  enough  to  meet 
your  visitors ;  but  to-day  a  friend  lent  me  some  money  and 
this  suit  of  clothes,  so  I  have  come  ;  I  knew  you  would  be  glad 
to  see  me." 

"  So  I  am,  Pierre,  don't  doubt  it,"  answered  the  master, 
clearing  his  brow  by  an  effort ;  '*  but  I  doubt  if  Justine  will 
come  down  this  evening,  I  hear  she  is  not  very  well ;  I  will  go 
and  see."  And  he  hurried  towards  the  door,  purposing  to 
desire  her  not  to  appear  that  evening,  for  some  motive  best 
known  to  himself ;  but  as  he  approached  the  door,  it  opened, 
and  Madeleine  herself  entered.     Fremont  started  back. 

"  I  heard  you  were  ill,  and  not  coming  down,"  he  said 
hurriedly. 

"  No,  father,"  she  replied,  "  I  am  quite  w^ell :  who  told 
you  so  ?" 

*'  Well,  Josephine,  I  think  ;  but  never  mind,  I  rejoice  to 
see  you  ;  here  is  an  old  friend  of  mine  wishing  to  be  presented 
to  you,"  and  he  led  her  towards  Pierre  Frison. 

Frison  stared,  as  if  some  magnetic  influence  attracted  him  ; 
then  bowing  awkwardly,  said  with  homely  warmth,  very  dif- 
ferent to  the  polished  phraseology  of  those  who  generally  met 
in  her  father's  rooms,  "  Oh,  how  lovely  mademoiselle  is ! 
very  lovely  !  they  did  not  speak  half  highly  enough  of  her, 
and  she  looks  so  good.  Permit  an  old  man  to  shake  you  by 
the  hand."     And  he  suited  the  action  to  the  word. 

Though  the  words  were  all  praise  of  her  beauty,  still  there 
was  nothing  of  gallantry  in  them  ;  they  were  naturally  uttered, 
and  nature  spoke  to  her  own  child  in  Madeleine.  She  started 
at  the  homely  voice,  it  recalled  her  village  home ;  and  giving 
Jier  hand  freely,  she  looked  up  in  the  speaker's  face  with  a 
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smile,  which  many  of  her  gay  young  gallants  from  club  and 
hall  would  have  envied. 

Fremont,  the  keen  man  of  the  world,  saw  in  an  instant 
this  freemasonry  of  thought  between  them,  and  again  he 
frowned. 

"  Come,  Frison,"  he  said,  "  though  you  call  yourself  old, 
you  are  my  junior,  and  I  allow  no  one  of  any  age  to  make 
free  with  Justine,  not  even  an  old  friend  like  yourself;  hands 
off,  Pierre." 

"  I  forgot  my  polished  manners,"  he  replied,  smiling; 
''but  mademoiselle  looked  so  natural,  so  unlike  our  grand 
ladies  in  general,  that  I  thought  I  was  once  more  in  my  vil- 
lage, and  not  Paris."  And,  awkwardly  bowing,  he  followed 
Fremont  to  a  seat  beside  his  own  ;  but  the  train  was  lighted, 
the  two  village  hearts  had  met  in  a  world  of  spirits,  ever 
above  our  heads,  guiding  sympathising  souls  together.  They 
sat  apart,  but  both  wished  to  be  beside  one  another;  and 
when  fresh  arrivals  poured  in,  despite  the  obvious  vigilance 
and  uneasiness  of  Fremont,  Pierre  in  his  awkward  unpolished 
manner  drew  near  Madeleine,  and  the  girl  smiled  again  as  he 
dropped  into  a  seat  near  her  own,  and  said  in  a  low  tone, 
without  preface : — 

"  Mademoiselle,  a  friend,  a  sincere  one  of  yours,  Madame 
Leon,  urged  me  to  come  to-night ;  she  fears  you  may  not  be 
happy,  and  she  bade  me  tell  you  always  to  remember  her ;  if 
she  can  serve  you,  you  may  rely  upon  her ;  she  is  well  and 
honestly  disposed  towards  you." 

And  Madeleine  firmly  believed  it,  because  he  said  so ;  so 
much  does  true  honesty  of  purpose  gild  the  humblest  page  of 
the  human  countenance,  and  make  us  read  it  in  clear  bold 
characters.     Her  reply,  though  in  questioning,  proved  this. 

'*  Shall  you  come  here  often  ?  I  hope  you  will.  Do, 
Monsieur  Frison,  and  tell  Madame  Leon  I  never  shall  forget 
her  kindness,  or  fail  to  seek  it  in  my  need." 

"  I  am  glad  I  came,  and  I  did  not  want  to  do  so,"  he  said, 
in  the  same  low  tone ;  "  for  I  saw  the  other  day  that  Fre- 
mont looked  coldly  upon  me,  and  I  see  it  more  so  to-night ; 
but  I  neither  know  the  cause,  nor  care.  I  shall  return  soon ; 
and  take  care  of  yourself,  ^e^^^^,  for  you  are  here  alone  among 
all  these  wild  men." 

'*  But  my  father  never  leaves  me,"  she  replied.  Frison 
seemed  about  to  say  something  serious;  twice  he  essayed, 
then  checking  himself  added,  after  a  peculiar  look  towards 
Fremont — ■ 

"  Don't  trust  any  one  here ;  fathers  cannot  always  watch ; 
be  on  your  guard ;  I  will  see  you  again  soon  somehow.    Now, 
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good-night,  mafille;  I  see  Gilles  wishes  me  gone ;  take  care 
of  yourself." 

And  unseen  by  Fremont,  whose  attention  had  been  mo- 
mentarily drawn  aside,  for  he  had  scarcely  taken  his  eyes  off 
them,  being  unable  to  leave  a  table  where  ecarte  was  being 
arranged, Pierre  grasped  her  hand  again  with  his  homely  grasp, 
and  Madeleine  almost  burst  into  tears  as  he  rose,  so  much  had 
his  manner,  his  ^^ petite'''  and  ^^majille,''  recalled  Nogent  and 
its  associations. 
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Discourses  on  the  Scope  and  Nature  of  University  Education, 
By  J.  H.  Newman,  D.D.,  President  of  the  Catholic  Uni- 
versity of  Ireland,  &c.     Dublin,  J.  Duffy. 

This  work  of  Father  Newman's,  which  we  ought  to  have 
noticed  sooner,  and  cannot  even  now  notice  as  it  deserves, 
consists  of  ten  discourses,  with  a  preface  and  an  appendix. 
The  first  discourse  is  partly  personal  to  himself,  and  contains, 
among  other  things,  an  apology  for  appealing  so  mucli  to 
Protestant  authorities,  and  to  his  own  convictions,  which  were 
gradually  matured  during  the  period  while  he  was  still  an  alien 
from  the  Church.  In  the  next  four  discourses  he  first  assumes 
that  a  university  is  a  place  for  teaching  universal  knowledge, 
and  thence  proves  that  it  cannot  consistently  do  this  without  the 
Church ;  because  general  knowledge  is  connected  together  in 
one  system  or  circle,  so  as  to  be  one  philosophy,  and  theology 
is  a  constituent  element  of  this  circle ;  further,  because  the 
nature  of  the  intellect  is  such,  that  it  will  complete  its  circle  of 
knowledge  for  itself,  and  will  fill  up  the  gaps  left  by  its  ignor- 
ance of  certain  branches  of  science  by  an  unwarrantable  ex- 
tension of  the  adjacent  sciences,  so  as  to  cover  the  vacant 
spaces.  Hence  not  only  is  knowledge,  considered  as  a  unity, 
damaged  by  the  omission  of  a  constituent  element,  but  also  its 
other  branches  are  distorted  and  misapplied  in  being  made  to 
fulfil  ends  for  which  they  are  not  adapted.  In  the  sixth  and 
two  following  discourses  he  examines  that  precise  work  which 
is  the  aim  and  scope  of  university  education,  and  which  is  in 
fact  liberal  knowledge,  the  perfection  and  beauty  of  the  in- 
tellect ;  an  end  to  be  sought  for  itself,  though  it  bring  no  other 
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fruit.  It  is  not  an  aggregate  of  mental  acquirements,  like  the 
miscellaneous  aimless  learning  of  a  Jeremy  Taylor ;  but  it  is 
the  system,  the  form,  the  life,  which  a  philosophy  gives  to 
these  acquirements,  and  that  true  view  of  things,  that  ver- 
satility of  power  and  facility  of  acquirement,  which  such  a 
philosophy  confers  on  the  intellect.  Again,  it  is  liberal,  not 
useful  knowledge ;  not  but  that  all  liberal  knowledge  is  useful, 
for  all  good  is  productive  of  good  :  still,  the  scope  of  a  univer- 
sity education  is  not  to  give  just  so  much  science  as  is  necessary 
to  a  man  for  his  professional  pursuits, — for  the  law-court,  the 
pulpit,  or  the  field, — but  to  place  his  intellect  in  such  an  attitude 
with  regard  to  truth  of  all  kinds,  that  he  is  able  to  take  up  with 
success  any  pursuit  to  which  he  may  determine  to  devote  him- 
self. In  the  ninth  discourse  the  connexion  between  this  state 
of  mind  and  religion  is  pointed  out;  and  the  writer  shews  that 
its  good  taste  and  moral  perception  possess  many  advantages, 
though  they  may  also  lead  to  many  evils  in  religion.  Hence 
then  universities,  as  places  for  the  formation  of  the  mind, 
have  a  definite  ethical,  religious,  and  intellectual  character  of 
their  own  ;  and  unless  the  Church  is  present  to  control  them, 
they  will  at  first  ignore,  then  actively  oppose  her.  The  tenth 
and  last  is  partly  occupied  with  a  resume  of  the  eight  preced- 
ing ones,  and  partly  enters  into  a  new  subject — the  relations 
of  science  and  literature  with  religion. 

It  would  not  have  been  difficult  to  have  given  a  more 
ample  analysis  of  these  lectures,  and  to  have  quoted  many 
beautiful  passages  by  way  of  illustration  ;  most  of  our  readers, 
however,  will  probably  have  studied  the  book  already  for 
themselves,  and  certainly  we  have  no  wish  to  furnish  any  one 
with  an  excuse  for  not  doing  so.  We  would  rather  take  this 
opportunity,  therefore,  of  making  a  few  remarks  on  the  style 
and  method  of  argument  which  Dr.  Newman  has  followed  in 
these  pages,  and  which  do  not,  properly  speaking,  admit  of  an 
analysis.  He  does  not  propound  a  system,  like  the  Organon 
of  Aristotle,  which  can  be  studied  almost  with  as  much  advan- 
tage in  one  of  the  usual  compendiums  as  in  the  original  book. 
He  does  not  give  us  a  treatise,  like  that  of  Euclid  on  geometry, 
commencing  from  axiomatic  principles,  and  by  a  gradual  pro- 
cess of  deduction,  leading  on  the  mind  to  unexpected  results. 
Neither,  again,  does  he  lead  us  by  a  process  of  induction 
to  the  acknowledgment  of  truths  which  are  the  precise  result 
of  the  induction,  neither  less  nor  more.  Mr.  Brownson  has 
somewhere  said  of  him,  that  "  he  will  seize  on  a  particular  fact, 
and  generahse  it  into  the  basis  of  a  universe,"  and  adds  that 
his  "  is  a  purely  inductive  mind."  With  all  deference  to 
an  authority  so  respectable,  we  venture  to  object  that  such 
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a  process  would  not  be  induction  at  all.  A  "  purely  inductive 
mind"  would  use  "  pure  induction,"  and  would  never  general- 
ise further  than  the  given  instances  permitted  ;  it  would  never, 
except  on  hypothesis,  "generalise  a  particular  fact  into  the 
basis  of  a  universe  :"  such  a  process  is  either  completely  un- 
philosophical,  or  it  must  rest  on  difterent  grounds  from  ordi- 
nary induction  or  deduction.  But  is  there  any  such  process  ? 
Is  there  any  method  that  is  neither  induction  nor  deduction  ? 
There  is,  as  Dr.  Newman  shews,  the  method  of  literature,  as 
distinguished  from  that  of  natural  science,  though  we  cannot  con- 
sent to  apply  his  rather  disparaging  description  of  that  method 
to  his  own  peculiarly  beautiful  style.  "  Literature,"  he  says, 
(p.  361)  ^^  does  not  argue,  but  declaims  and  insinuates;  it 
is  multiform  and  versatile  ;  it  persuades  instead  of  convincing, 
it  seduces,  it  carries  captive  ;  it  appeals  to  the  sense  of  honour, 
or  to  the  imagination,  or  to  the  stimulus  of  curiosity;  it  makes 
its  way  by  means  of  gaiety,  satire,  romance,  the  beautiful,  the 
pleasurable."  Dr.  Newman  had  to  furnish  a  formula  that 
■would  apply  to  the  worst  as  well  as  the  best  specimens  of  the 
literary  method.  But  they  all  rest  on  one  ultimate  principle ; 
they  contemplate  the  human  soul  in  the  concrete,  as  a  knowing 
faculty  guided  by  desire ;  they  study  these  desires  and  wants 
of  the  soul,  and  seek  to  answer  questions  which  the  illiterate 
soul  has  not  skill  to  put,  to  satisfy  its  dumb  wishes,  to  put  into 
words  its  vague  prepossessions,  and  to  justify  its  scarcely 
recognised  presumptions.  It  is  a  skill  something  like  that  of 
Socrates,  as  descrilaed  in  the  Theaetetus  of  Plato,  a  kind  of 
midwifery,  by  which  he  brings  to  light  the  ideas  which  were 
shut  up  in  the  unlettered  soul.  Hence  the  great  arm  of  this 
method  is  the  power  of  statement;  that  poetical  eloquence 
which  makes  the  reader  feel  that  he  has  at  length  found 
the  true  expression  of  some  vague  misgiving,  or  desire,  or 
imagination,  which  he  had  often  tried  in  vain  to  apprehend; 
that  literary  style  in  which  the  language  is  as  pellucid  as  glass, 
where  the  words  seem  to  be  things  and  the  sentences  thoughts, 
because  they  express  only  things  and  thoughts  with  which  we 
are  indistinctly  familiar,  so  that  when  the  expression  comes  to 
us  we  at  once  adopt  it  as  our  own.  '*  Literature,"  then,  "  does 
not  argue ;"  it  insinuates  by  simple  and  luminous  statement, 
and  appeals,  not  to  the  process  of  induction  nor  to  that  of 
deduction,  but  to  the  deep-seated  principles  of  our  nature. 
When  it  is  satirical,  it  does  not  use  the  syllogism,  "that  which 
is  ridiculous  is  false,  this  is  ridiculous,  ergOy'  &c.,  but  it  simply 
ridicules,  and  there  leaves  the  matter;  it  acts,  and  does  not 
tell  us  the  reason  of  its  action;  as  knowing  that  if  its  action 
touches  a  chord  of  human  nature,  the  response  will  be  heard, 
though  the  string  may  not  know  why  it  vibrates. 
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Thus  also  the  examples  which  this  method  uses,  and  in 
such  abundance  that  they  look  like  "tables  of  instances" 
collected  for  the  purpose  of  a  Baconian  induction,  are  not 
at  all  what  they  seem — are  not  steps  of  an  inductive  proof,  but 
simple  "instances  in  illustration."  Aristotle  has  said  that 
"in  rhetoric  examples  should  follow,  not  precede  the  state- 
ment of  principles :  if  they  precede,  the  method  appears  to  be 
inductive,  which  is  not  proper  for  rhetoric;  but  if  they  follow, 
they  are  like  testimony;  and  the  testimony  of  one  respectable 
witness  is  enough."*  Even  this,  however,  scarcely  seems  to 
us  adequately  to  describe  Br.  Newman's  method, — rather  we 
would  use  his  own  expressions  to  explain  his  plan.  "  We 
know,"  he  says,  "  not  by  a  direct  and  simple  vision,  not  at  a 
glance,  but  as  it  were  by  piecemeal  and  accumulation,  by  a 
mental  process,  by  going  round  an  object,  by  the  comparison, 
the  combination,  the  mutual  correction,  the  continual  adapt- 
ation of  many  partial  notions,  by  the  joint  application  and 
concentration  upon  it  of  many  faculties  and  exercises  of  mind.'* 
The  examples  are  brought  forward  as  so  many  symbols  of  one 
idea.  The  true  induction  makes  an  abstraction  of  all  the 
points  of  difference  in  the  instances  adduced.  Dr.  Newman 
in  his  method  makes  a  synthesis  of  them,  and  composes  a 
whole  by  "  comparison,  combination,  correction,  and  adapt- 
ation." The  two  processes  are  radically  distinct.  Prove  by 
strict  induction  from  natural  phenomena  the  power  and  being 
of  God,  and  it  follows,  as  Hume  says,  "  that  He  possesses 
that  precise  degree  of  power,  intelligence,  and  benevolence 
which  appears  in  His  workmanship,  but  nothing  further  can  be 
proved."  Take,  on  the  other  hand,  these  same  phenomena  as 
but  symbols  of  a  great  truth,  dimly  though  really  present  to 
our  minds,  namely,  "  the  infinite  power  and  divinity"  of  God, 
and  they  are,  as  St.  Paul  says,  clear  proofs  of  it ;  for  in  them 
this  great  truth  is  clearly  seen,  not  by  induction,  but  by  illus- 
tration and  expression. 

Thus  we  see  how  this  poetical  and  literary  method  can  be 
also  a  religious  method.  St.  Paul  may  be  said  to  enunciate 
the  principle  almost  in  a  proverbial  form  in  his  celebrated 
words  to  the  Athenians,  "'  what  you  worship  in  ignorance,  that 
I  preach  to  you  " — that  which  you  feel  and  know,  but  cannot 
express,  I  put  into  words  for  you.  Dr.  Newman  in  the 
sermons  which  he  preached,  while  yet  a  Protestant,  before 
the  University  of  Oxford,  even  went  so  far  as  to  found  a  defi- 
nition of  faith  on  a  similar  conception.  Pie  assumes  the 
natural  want  or  demand  for  faith,  and  takes  this  as  even  the 
evidence  on  which  it  is  received.     "  The  main  evidence  of 

*  Rhet.  ii.  20. 
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faith,"  he  says,  "  is  its  desire."  Again,  "  The  word  of  life  is 
offered  to  a  man,  and  on  its  being  offered  he  has  faith  in  it. 
Why  ?  On  these  two  grounds, — the  word  of  its  human  mes- 
senger, and  the  likelihood  of  the  message.  And  why  does 
he  feel  the  message  to  be  probable  ?  Because  he  has  a  love 
for  it,  his  love  being  strong,  though  the  testimony  is  weak." 
We  do  not  quote  this  as  a  theological  verity,  for  we  suppose 
that  as  a  definition  it  is  simply  untenable,  and  that  Dr.  Newman 
would  now  express  himself  very  differently.  To  us  it  appears 
to  savour  much  more  of  that  Puseyite  exclusiveness  which  was 
aptly  denominated  the  **  gentleman  heresy,"  which  considered 
a  man's  "  tone"  to  be  all  in  all,  and  which  would  say  with 
Milton,  "  fit  audience  let  me  find,  though  few,"  than  of  that 
Catholic  spirit  which  addresses  itself  to  the  whole  race.  Pu- 
seyism  addressed  itself  to  a  certain  element  oi  religiosity  (if  we 
may  use  such  a  term)  in  the  soul.  Where  this  aspiration  was 
wanting,  the  Puseyite  had  no  chance  of  success.  The  Church 
might  "  propose,"  but  the  individual  would  never  "  prove  " 
nor  approve.  But  the  Catholic  missionary  addresses  himself 
not  to  any  one  class  of  minds,  but  to  all ;  in  consequence,  he 
does  not  demand  any  "  desires  "  or  "  wants  "  as  the  foundation 
on  which  to  build,  but  he  only  asks  his  hearers'  attention.* 
Let  them  only  listen  and  be  honest,  and  they  will  be  con- 
vinced, whatever  their  character  of  mind  may  be,  whether 
they  have  naturally  a  religious  or  an  irreligious  turn,  whether 
their  desires  lead  them  to  mysticism,  to  hard-headed  science, 
to  business,  or  to  sensual  enjoyment.  We  cannot,  therefore, 
accept  the  description  as  a  definition  of  faith,  or  as  any  thing 
else  in  religion  than  a  method  to  be  adopted  by  the  missionary 
who  "  makes  himself  all  things  to  all  men  "  in  addressing  pecu- 
liar minds ;  but  we  accept  it  as  an  exposition  of  Dr.  Newman's 
literary  method,  and  an  excellent  ground  for  its  defence.  In 
the  volume  before  us  Dr.  Newman  is  not  addressing  the  mul- 
titude, but  "an  accomplished  and  philosophical  audience," 
•who  all  acknowledge  a  particular  want,  that  of  university  edu- 
cation; he  has,  therefore,  nothing  to  do  but  to  describe  to 
them  what  they  want,  to  set  it  before  them  in  words,  to  lead 
them  round  and  round  it,  so  as  to  examine  every  detail ;  and 
no  words  of  ours  can  adequately  express  the  beauty  and  per- 
fection with  which  he  has  done  this.  But  we  must  not  expect 
more  than  this.  The  method  has  no  similarity  with  the  dry 
scholastic  way  of  definition  and  deduction,  which,  though 
necessary  in  science,  is  quite  out  of  place  in  literature.     A 

•  "  All  that  the  evidence  requires  is  to'  be  brought  home  or  applied  to  the 
mind.  If  belief  does  not  then  follow,  the  fault  lies  with  the  will."— Xow  and 
Gain,  p.  342. 
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definition  can  never  embrace  the  totality  of  anything,  except 
of  a  pure  intuition  or  production  of  our  own  minds  ;  we  can 
produce  a  triangle  or  a  straight  line  in  our  intuition,  therefore 
we  can  define  it.  But  as  we  cannot  produce  a  subsisting  thing, 
such  as  a  lion  or  a  tree ;  so  neither  can  we  produce  its  perfect 
idea ;  and  therefore  we  cannot  adequately  define  it  in  the  sense 
of  describing  entirely  what  it  is,  though  we  can  define  it  in  the 
sense  of  separating  it  from  that  which  it  is  not.  Dr.  Newman 
has  somewhere  summed  up  this  plain  truth  in  the  sentence,  "It 
were  as  easy  to  create  as  to  define."  Definition,  therefore,  is  of 
no  use  in  the  first  formation  of  ideas,  but  only  for  the  accurate 
use  of  them ;  ideas  must  be  created  as  intuitions,  before  they 
can  be  defined.  When  a  man  would  give  us  a  new  stock 
of  them,  he  must  not  begin  by  definitions,  but  by  descriptions : 
a  definition  is  an  abstraction,  or  dividing  off  of  a  portion  ;  but 
an  idea  is  produced  by  a  synthesis,  or  a  collection  of  consti- 
tuent elements  into  a  whole.  Synthesis,  therefore,  must  come 
before  abstraction,  poetry  before  philosophy,  the  Bible  before 
St.  Thomas.  Dr.  Newman  furnishes  the  mine  of  ideas  in 
which  the  future  systematiser  may  quarry. 

To  this  peculiarity  of  method  adopted  by  Father  Newman 
are  to  be  attributed  two  or  three  cliaracteristics  of  style  which 
we  will  briefly  notice.  In  the  first  place,  the  ideas  are  not 
analysed,  and  exposed  first  in  their  central  principle,  then  in 
their  details ;  but  we  are  presented  with  a  succession  of  views 
of  this  idea  from  different  points,  exhibited  to  us  in  examples 
and  analogies,  which  are  as  it  were  variously-coloured  media 
through  which  to  observe  it ;  hence,  as  the  same  idea  is  pre- 
sented from  contrary  points  of  view,  we  naturally  meet  with 
seeming  contradictions  in  its  successive  expositions.  To  take 
as  an  example  the  very  idea  of  a  university,  which  it  is  one 
main  object  of  this  book  to  create.  In  the  preface  we  are 
told  that  it  is  "  a  place  of  teaching  universal  knoivledge  ;"  not 
for  the  sake  of  knowledge  itself,  but  for  the  sake  of  the  stu- 
dents, for  the  formation,  namely,  of  their  intellectual  character. 
**  It  contemplates  neither  moral  impression  nor  mechanical 
production  ;  it  professes  to  exercise  neither  in  art  nor  in  duty  ; 
its  function  is  intellectual  culture,  and  it  has  done  its  work 
when  it  has  done  as  much  as  this.  It  educates  the  mind 
to  reason  well  in  all  matters,  to  reach  out  to  truth,  and  to 
grasp  it "  (p.  203) ;  and  it  does  this  "  by  teaching  all  branches 
of  knowledge,  and  in  no  other  way."  Yet  again,  a  university 
is  not  a  congeries  of  lecture-rooms  in  which  the  various  sciences 
are  professed,  it  is  not  a  bazaar  where  all  kinds  of  knowledge 
are  exposed  for  sale.  So  far  from  it.  Dr.  Newman  prefers 
a  university  which  only  brings  together  a  number  of  young 
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men  for  three  or  four  years  and  then  sends  them  away,  without 
any  attempt  at  instruction,  to  one  which  exacts  of  its  members 
an  acquaintance  with  every  science  under  the  sun  (p.  233). 
The  aim  of  a  university  is  not  universality  of  knowledge,  but 
a  method  and  system  of  knowledge :  a  smattering  in  a  dozen 
branches  of  study  is  shallowness,  not  enlargement  of  mind 
(p.  226) ;  but  a  thorough  acquisition  of  any  one  science  (such 
as  chemistry,  geology,  astronomy,  political  economy,  modern 
history,  biography,  &c.)  is,  as  far  as  it  goes,  a  real  education 
of  the  mind  (p.  231).  Hence  the  universality  of  the  subject- 
matter  is  not  necessary  to  the  actual  existence  of  a  university, 
whatever  it  may  be  to  its  idea;  for  (p.  SSS)  it  is  only  impli- 
citly that  "all  branches  of  knowledge  are  its  subject-matter:" 
its  object  is  "  a  formation  of  the  mind ;  the  preparation  for 
knowledge,  and  the  imparting  of  knowledge  in  proportion  to 
that  preparation  "  (p.  232).  So  that  the  actual  amount  of 
knowledge  imparted  does  not  seem  to  enter  into  the  definition 
of  a  university ;  indeed,  its  highest  aim  can  only  be  to  impart 
a  portion  of  the  all-embracing  philosophy  (p.  218).  Then 
again,  personal  influence  seems  more  of  the  essence  of  a  uni- 
versity than  the  knowledge  imparted  ;  this  is  Dr.  Newman's 
reason  for  his  preference  of  the  do-nothing  university  over  the 
universal-knowledge  bazaar.  Hence  he  illustrates  what  he 
hopes  to  do  in  a  university  by  the  example  of  die  personal 
influence  which  St.  Philip  Neri  obtained  over  the  young  men 
of  his  day  (p.  365). 

In  what  sense,  then,  is  universal  knowledge  the  subject- 
matter  of  university  education  ?  It  is  as  that  ^^ pJiilosophia 
prima,  primitive  or  summary  philosophy,"*  which  disposes  and 
locates  all  other  branches  of  knowledge,  and  which,  without 
affecting  the  will  or  moral  power,  nor  the  energy  or  pro- 
ductive power,  gives  to  the  intellect  such  a  form  as  it  might 
receive  from  the  practice  of  art  and  of  virtue ;  which,  without 
giving  a  man  the  power  of  the  craftsman  or  the  virtue  of  the 
Christian,  may  give  him  the  same  intellectual  gifts  as  these 
acquire  by  practice.  It  gives  him  intellectual  knowledge 
both  in  form  and  in  substance,  and  the  form,  without  the 
substance,  of  artistic  power  and  of  moral  virtues.  Though 
it  is  not  really  practical,  it  appears  to  be  so  in  its  results. 
Its  first  work  is  to  take  the  conceit  out  of  a  man,  by  making 
him  aware  of  his  own  deficiencies.  We  might  almost  illus- 
trate Father  Newman's  idea  of  education  by  Socrates'  de- 
scription of  his  own  method.-f-  He  tells  us  that  when  the 
oracle  pointed  him  out  as  the  wisest  of  the  Athenians,  he 
went  round  to  the  professors  of  different  sciences,  in  order 
♦  Bacon's  Adv.  of  Learning,  ii.  f  Plat  ApoL  8oc.  yiii.  10. 
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to  find  out  how  he  could  possibly  be  wiser  than  they ;  and 
after  questioning  the  politicians,  the  poets,  and  the  artisans, 
he  found  that  **' each,  because  he  excelled  in  the  practice 
of  his  art,  thought  that  he  was  very  wise  in  other  most 
important  matters,  and  this  mistake  of  theirs  obscured  the 
wisdom  that  they  really  possessed."  This  attractive  method 
soon  secures  that  personal  influence  which  makes  a  man, 
instead  of  a  mere  philosopher,  the  founder  of  a  university. 
*' Young  men,"  says  Socrates,  "who  have  much  leisure,  and 
belong  to  the  wealthiest  families,  following  me  of  their  own 
accord,  take  great  delight  in  hearing  men  put  to  the  test,  and 
often  imitate  me,  and  themselves  attempt  to  put  others  to  the 
test."  It  is  quite  clear  that  in  such  a  society  the  various 
branches  of  science  are  unable  to  usurp  more  than  their  own 
place,  extravagant  pretensions  w^ould  immediately  be  laughed 
down ;  no  Combe  could  exalt  phrenology,  nor  a  Broussais 
physiology,  into  the  one  master-science,  which  explained  and 
gave  the  law  to  all  others.  No  wonder  that  the  ridicule  with 
which  such  pretensions  would  be  received  by  these  young  men 
should  excite  the  wrath  of  the  sophists,  and  set  them  to  under- 
mine the  credit  of  the  whole  method.  '*  Hence,  those  who 
are  put  to  the  test  by  them  are  angry  with  me,  and  not  with 
them,  and  say  that  there  is  one  Socrates,  a  most  pestilent 
fellow,  who  corrupts  the  youth  ;'*  that  is,  who  teaches  the 
3'outh  that  the  part  is  not  the  whole;  that  Arago,  because  he 
knows  astronomy,  or  Lamartine,  because  he  can  write  a  ro- 
mance of  history,  is  not,  therefore,  infallible  as  a  concocter  of 
political  constitutions;  and  that  Humboldt,  because  he  invented 
the  science  of  the  "geography  of  plants"  and  the  isothermal 
lines,  need  not,  therefore,  be  able  to  invent  with  the  same 
success  a  new  religion  or  a  new  mental  philosophy.  A  young 
man  brought  up  in  such  a  school  is  not  likely  to  assume  that 
because  he  is  a  lawyer,  therefore  he  understands  theology ;  or 
because  he  is  a  theologian,  therefore  he  is  a  competent  judge 
of  geology. 

Hence  it  may  be  seen,  that  to  form  such  a  state  of  mind, 
not  universal  knowledge  considered  in  its  separate  branches 
is  requisite,  but  a  science  which  considers  the  ground  of  all 
knowledge ;  a  kind  of  geometry  of  the  spaces  occupied  by  the 
sciences,  which  does  not  do  more  than  mark  off  their  outlines, 
leaving  each  science  to  treat  of  its  own  contents  or  subject- 
matter.  It  is  clear  that  a  man  may  know  exactly  the  limits 
and  scope  of  medicine,  anatomy,  geology,  and  other  sciences, 
without  knowing  any  thing  of  the  sciences  themselves;  for  the 
principles  on  which  sciences  are  founded  do  not  properly 
belong  to  the  sciences  themselves,  but  to  this  general  master- 
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philosophy  of  which  we  are  speaking.  Nay,  more  than  this, 
the  principles  of  a  science,  though  absolutely  and  apodictically 
true  for  the  science  itself,  are  not  therefore  necessarily  true  in 
nature.  The  universal  and  necessary  in  each  science,  even  in 
mathematics,  says  Aristotle  (Phys.  ii.  c.  9),  results  from  the 
hypothesis  on  which  the  science  is  founded.  Thus  physics 
goes  on  the  hypothesis  that  the  quantum  in  nature  is  eternal — 
omnia  mutatitur,  nil  interit,  et  ex  nihilo  nil.  To  deny  this 
hypothesis  is  to  destroy  the  science,  which  only  contemplates 
the  changes  in  a  given  quantum  of  matter ;  make  this  a  vari- 
able quantity,  and  the  possibility  of  physics  vanishes.  Now  if 
a  man  gives  himself  up  to  the  study  of  the  natural  sciences, 
it  is  necessary  that  the  principle  which  lies  at  the  root  of  all 
his  successful  experiments  and  consistent  theories  should  be 
accepted  as  necessarily  and  universally  true  in  itself;  in  making 
his  own  the  highest  science,  he  excludes  all  idea  of  a  higher 
philosophy,  in  which  his  ultimate  principle  is  but  a  subordinate 
one,  or  at  best  but  a  part  of  a  whole.  Hence  he  not  unfre- 
quently  rejects  the  doctrine  of  creation  as  impossible,  because 
it  is  incompatible  with  physical  philosophy ;  and  it  is  so,  because 
the  forces  which  physical  philosophy  contemplates  are  only 
mutative  and  motive,  not  creative.  Hence  if  physical  philo- 
sophy is  made  universal,  and  not  merely  a  part  of  philosophy, 
creation,  and  therefore  religion,  becomes  simply  impossible. 
So,  again,  in  mathematics,  the  determinations  of  space  and 
number  are  universally  and  necessarily  true  in  a  sense  very 
different  from  that  in  which  the  objective  existence  of  space 
itself  is  true.  To  deny  that  two  and  two  are  four  is  to  be 
simply  irrational ;  to  deny  the  reality  of  space  has  earned  for 
some  speculators  the  title  of  philosophers.  Propositions  con- 
cerning the  realities  of  things,  concerning  substance  and  the 
''enigma  of  existence,"  belong  either  to  metaphysics  or  to 
revelation,  '*  which  furnishes  facts  to  the  other  sciences  which 
those  sciences  would  never  reach."  "What  is  true  in  the  more 
abstract  sciences  is  true  in  the  more  particular  and  partial  ones. 
To  use  Dr.  Newman's  example,  political  economy  teaches  how 
to  get  wealth,  assuming  that  wealth  is  to  be  got,  without  any 
of  the  limitations  which  Christianity  or  ethics  may  impose  on 
the  pursuit  of  wealth.  Exalt  political  economy  to  a  universal 
science,  and  you  make  money-getting  the  final  end  of  religion, 
ethics,  and  politics. 

But  we  have  wandered  too  far  from  our  purpose.  We  were 
shewing  that  Father  Newman,  in  his  process  of  generating  an 
idea,  is  not  particular  about  apparent  contradictions :  he  accu- 
mulates the  most  varied  observations  in  order  to  build  up  his 
idea,  and  the  result  would  not  be  complete  if  he  ehminated 
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all  that  appeared  contradictory;  rather  he  gives  us  the  synthesis 
of  his  rich  and  multifarious  observation,  accumulated  not  in 
the  order  which  would  be  observed  in  a  scientific  treatise,  but 
in  that  which  befits  the  literary  method,  in  which  Dr.  Newman's 
own  taste  is  an  unerring  judge. 

Another  result  of  the  adoption  of  this  method  is  the  rela- 
tive importance  of  the  illustrations  as  compared  with  the  state- 
ment of  principles.  The  scientific  enunciation  of  principles  is 
tolerated ;  the  illustration  of  them  in  instances  and  symbols 
is  the  real  aim  of  the  method,  which  has  rather  to  do  with 
intuition  than  with  system  ;  "system  is  not  necessary  to  intui- 
tion "  (p.  168).  Hence  "whatever  is  exact  and  systematic" 
displeases  that  attitude  of  mind  of  which  St.  Philip  is  made  the 
representative  (p.  363).  System  and  scholastic  method,  when 
they  occur,  are  but  the  casket  or  the  frame  ;  the  illustration  is 
the  gem  and  the  picture.  Dr.  Newman's,  therefore,  is  not  the 
method  of  Bacon,  the  aphoristic,  for  there  "  illustration  and 
excursion,  variety  of  examples,  deduction  and  connection,  are 
forbidden,  and  only  a  sufficient  body  of  observations  is  allowed  '* 
(De  Aug.  lib.  vi.  cap  2.),  though  perhaps  he  abandons  the  scho- 
lastic method  for  much  the  same  reason,  "because 

,    ,     .  '  Tantum  series  juncturaque  pollet ;' 

SO  that  a  system  often  bears  the  aspect  of  great  art,  which 
when  resolved  into  its  elements  is  found  to  be  worth  nothing." 
Nothing  tries  the  solidity  of  a  man's  observations  so  much  as 
absence  of  system.  How  many  absurd  philosophies  are  sup- 
ported only  by  an  appearance  of  internal  self-consistency,  and 
when  taken  to  pieces  are  found  to  consist  of  nothing  but  prin- 
ciples misunderstood  and  misapplied !  Hence,  as  Bacon  says, 
it  is  only  when  a  man  is  conscious  that  he  has  really  something 
to  say,  that  he  will  willingly  choose  the  unsystematic  method; 
when  he  can  afford  to  set  forth  his  principles  on  their  own  pro- 
per strength,  without  giving  them  the  adventitious  support 
of  a  forced  mutual  connection.  It  is  not,  then,  in  methodical 
treatment  that  Dr.  Newman's  strength  lies ;  it  is,  as  we  have 
said  before,  in  statement ;  and  yet  not  direct  statement,  but 
rather  in  illustration,  in  analogy,  in  symbol.  And  we  may 
notice  this  peculiar  beauty,  that  his  illustrations  not  only  bear 
on  the  point  under  discussion,  but  also  settle  some  minor  con- 
troversy. For  instance,  his  illustrations  of  the  possible  anta- 
gonism of  the  fine  arts — painting,  sculpture,  and  architecture — 
to  religion  (pp.  112-117),  not  only  set  forth  the  kind  of  con- 
nection between  religion  and  the  imaginative  arts,  but  also 
throw  out  hints  which  will  go  far  in  many  minds  towards 
settling  the  present  controversies  concerning  the  use  of  screens. 
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of  Gregorian  chant,  and  of  pre-Raphaelite  design.  His  in- 
stances of  the  misapplication  of  principles  are  not  taken  from 
times  or  subjects  in  which  at  present  no  interest  is  felt,  but 
from  just  those  very  things  which  are  now  occupying  thinking 
men.  We  feel  in  reading  him,  that  we  have  to  do  with  one 
who  knows  what  has  engaged  our  thoughts,  and  who,  without 
professing  to  do  so, — indeed,  while  professing  to  speak  to  us 
only  on  a  particular  subject, — is  answering  our  doubts  and 
speculations  on  most  subjects  of  importance.  He  seems  to 
absorb  the  learning  of  his  times  ;  his  half-sentences,  his  words, 
his  characteristic  epithets  serve  to  suggest  a  whole  philosophy, 
or  to  confute  some  popular  system  or  some  well-known  sophism. 
When  he  seems  to  be  farthest  from  his  subject,  he  is  close  to 
it;  he  grapples  with  it  not  in  its  naked  definitions,  but  in  its 
analogies,  in  its  applications  and  manifestations.  We  could 
easily  fancy  some  Callicles  interrupting  him,  "  By  the  gods, 
you  never  cease  talking  about  shoemakers,  fullers,  cooks,  and 
physicians,  as  if  our  discourse  were  about  them."  But  it  is 
just  these  illustrations  which  are  the  symbols  of  the  whole  idea, 
these  things  are  the  language  which  must  express  his  meaning ; 
so  that  in  reading  Dr.  Newman  we  have  instruction  on  both 
hands ;  a  new  idea  is  created  in  us,  and  during  the  process  we 
find  that  w^e  have  been  receiving  information  on  almost  all  the 
subjects  of  thought  on  which  we  could  wish  to  inquire.  Thus 
if  he  has  to  give  an  example  of  miscellaneous  and  aimless  learn- 
ing, he  quietly  gives  a  back-handed  blow  to  the  admirers  of 
the  "  Standard  English  Divinity,"  and  by  a  delicious  criticism 
of  Jeremy  Taylor  (p.  2^2)  shews  the  incomparable  absurdity 
of  minds  of  that  class.  If  he  has  to  illustrate  the  scholastic 
ideas  of  "form,"  his  illustration  becomes  a  beautiful  and  philo- 
sophic defence  of  the  Catholic  idea  of  worship  (p.  145).  If  he 
has  to  shew  what  literature  is,  his  exposition  becomes  an  un- 
answerable argument  in  favour  of  that  secular  learning  which 
the  Abbe  Gaume,  or  at  least  some  of  his  disciples,  have  seemed 
to  wish  to  extrude  from  all  seats  of  Catholic  education  (p.  359, 
199).  If  he  has  to  speak  on  the  methods  of  science  and  re- 
ligion, he  takes  the  opportunity  to  correct  misapprehensions 
of  his  doctrine  of  developments  (p.  348-9).  In  a  word,  all  his 
illustrations,  even  taken  by  themselves,  are  beautiful  objects, 
and  the  book  would  be  a  rich  mine  of  thoughts,  even  if  they 
were  unconnected  ;  but  brought  as  they  all  are  under  one  idea, 
the  separate  gems  have  arranged  themselves,  as  in  the  kaleido- 
scope, into  a  form  of  exquisite  symmetry  and  beauty. 

These  two  peculiarities  of  the  literary  method, — the  unsys- 
tematic way  in  which  the  idea  is  unfolded,  and  the  essential 
importance  of  the  illustrations  and  subordinate  parts, — consti- 
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tute  the  difficulty,  or  rather  impossibility,  of  making  a  good 
analysis  or  abstract  of  this  book.  Such  an  analysis  would  na 
more  represent  the  contents,  than  the  argument  of  a  book  of 
Homer  represents  his  poetry.  In  the  literary  method  the 
different  parts  are  animated  by  the  idea,  as  the  members  of  the 
body  by  the  soul.  Anatomy  can  only  investigate  the  lifeless 
members,  and  analysis  the  dead  formula.  Dr.  Newman  treats 
a  philosophical  subject  from  the  point  of  view  of  a  poet, — 
with  poetical  intuition,  not  with  scientific  system. 

Whether  or  not  this  is  the  characteristic  of  the  highest 
class  of  writers,  we  care  not  to  inquire.  A  man  will  always 
judge  of  a  writer's  merit  by  his  own  wants  at  the  time  :  a  man 
who  wants  clear  views  will  naturally  be  drawn  towards  system  ; 
a  man  who  wants  information  as  the  basis  of  his  views  will 
go  to  him  who  can  best  evoke  an  idea,  and  present  it  to  the 
apprehension.  As  simple  apprehension  comes  before  judgment, 
so  must  sight  before  system. 

We  are  very  conscious  that  we  have  said  but  little  of  the 
book  immediately  before  us ;  but  we  think  it  useful  to  warn 
our  readers  that  they  must  not  expect  to  find  Dr.  Newman's 
book  any  thing  but  what  it  professes  to  be.  It  consists  of 
"  discourses,"  it  is  not  therefore  a  "treatise ;"  and  though  the 
details  of  the  subject  will  be  found  to  be  pretty  well  exhausted, 
they  do  not  follow  on  one  another  as  the  questions  and  articles 
in  a  scholastic  treatise  ;  the  book  is  a  whole,  not  mechanically, 
by  articulation  of  parts,  but  morally,  from  the  unity  of  the 
pervading  idea  which  is  its  "form." 


PROTESTANTISM  AND  CATHOLICITY  COMPARED  IN 
THEIR  ACTION  UPON  SLAVERY. 

The  Key  to  Uncle  Tom's  Cabin.     By  H.  B.  Stowe.     London, 
Clarke,  Beeton,  and  Co. 

In  our  review  of  the  book  to  which  this  is  the  key,  we  ex- 
pressed our  regrets  that  the  authoress  should  not  have  ad- 
duced some  historical  documents  or  independent  witnesses  to 
vouch  for  the  real,  or  at  least  the  possible  and  probable,  exist- 
ence of  the  several  characters  and  incidents  which  she  had  in- 
troduced into  her  tale ;  and  at  a  later  period — only  a  few  days, 
indeed,  before  the  appearance  of  this  Key — we  called  attention 
to  what  seemed  to  us  a  very  significant  and  regretable  omis- 
sion from  the  same  volume,  viz.  a  sketch  of  the  course  of 
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action  which  had  been  pursued  by  Protestantism,  as  a  religious 
system,  towards  this  very  important  subject  of  slavery,  and  at 
the  same  time  we  did  our  best  to  supply  the  deficiency.*  The 
new  volume  that  has  now  been  issued  furnishes  so  direct  a 
reply  both  to  our  former  and  our  later  article,  that  it  would 
be  dishonest  in  us  not  to  notice  it;  and,  indeed,  we  are  not  sorry 
on  other  accounts  to  have  an  opportunity  of  recurring  to  the 
subject.  With  regard  to  the  first  point — the  authority  for 
the  several  incidents  of  her  tale — the  title-page  of  the  present 
work  distinctly  promises  to  lay  before  us  "  the  original  facts 
and  documents  upon  which  the  story  is  founded,  together  with 
corroborative  statements  verifying  the  truth  of  the  whole ;" 
and  with  regard  to  the  second — the  course  of  action  that  has 
been  pursued  by  Protestants,  or  by  the  '*  American  Church," 
as  Mrs.  Stowe  would  fain  have  us  call  them, — this  forms  the 
main  subject  of  the  fourth  and  last  part  of  the  book,  and  is 
honestly  told.  We  have  a  few  words  to  say  upon  both  these 
points ;  for  whilst  slavery  continues  to  occupy  so  prominent  a 
position,  and  to  engross  so  much  of  the  public  attention,  it  is 
very  desirable  that  Catholics  should  be  both  fully  informed, 
and  have  their  views  upon  the  subject  accurately  defined. 

First,  then,  whilst  we  are  bound  to  acknowledge  that  the 
authoress  has  satisfactorily  established  the  possible,  nay  the 
actual  truth  of  the  greater  portion  of  her  work,  she  has  not 
at  all  removed  our  objections  to  it  considered  with  reference 
to  its  avowed  object,  as  an  instrument  of  religious  and  poli- 
tical propagandism.  She  has  proved  that  slavery,  as  it  ac- 
tually exists  in  the  United  States  and  as  it  is  defined  and 
sanctioned  by  American  laws,  is  a  monstrous  and  a  brutal 
thing,  a  disgrace  to  any  nation  calling  itself  Christian ;  but 
she  has  not  shewn — what  the  most  clamorous  of  her  admirers 
on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic  would  fain  insist  upon — that  the 
immediate  and  total  abolition  of  "  the  institution"  would  be 
the  best  and  wisest  remedy  for  the  evil.  She  confounds,  as 
we  said  at  the  first,  slavery  itself  with  a  particular  form  of 
slavery,  the  institution  itself  with  its  worst  abuses ;  and  this 
faulty  process  of  logic,  which  in  a  mere  work  of  fiction  would 
not  be  worth  noticing,  becomes  frightfully  important,  and  pro- 
lific of  the  most  disastrous  consequences,  when,  as  in  the  pre- 
sent instance,  it  becomes  generally  adopted,  and  is  sought  to 
be  made  the  foundation  of  practical  measures  in  religion  and 
politics.  It  is  a  work  of  charity,  therefore,  to  expose  it.  Mrs. 
Stowe  considers  that  all  the  evils  which  she  has  so  graphically 
described  and  so  artistically  combined  in  Uncle  Touts  Cabin — 
the  destruction  of  family  ties,  the  condenmation  of  a  whole 
*  See  Rambler  for  November  1852  and  April  1853. 
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class  of  human  beings  to  a  state  of  concubinage,  the  brutal 
mutihition  or  murder  of  men  and  women  with  impunity, — 
that  these  and  their  kindred  miseries  are  necessary  and  inse- 
parable accidents  of  slavery  ;  not,  of  course,  in  the  case  of  every 
individual  slaveholder, — for  she  freely  acknowledges  that  many 
will  be  restrained  through  the  influence  of  the  principles  of 
humanity  and  religion, — but  on  the  whole,  in  a  greater  or  less 
degree,  in  every  slaveholding  community  or  country.  This  is 
not  the  error  of  Mrs.  Stowe  only ;  it  is  the  deliberate  asser- 
tion of  the  General  Assembly  of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  to 
which  Mrs.  Stowe  belongs.  In  their  declaration  on  the  sub- 
ject of  slavery  in  1818  occurs  the  following  passage : 

"  Slavery  creates  a  paradox  in  the  moral  system  ;  it  exhibits 
rational,  accountable,  and  immortal  beings  in  such  circumstances  as 
scarcely  to  leave  them  the  power  of  moral  action.  It  exhibits  them 
as  dependent  on  the  will  of  others,  whether  they  shall  receive  re- 
ligious instruction  ;  whether  they  shall  know  and  worship  the  true 
God  ;  whether  they  shall  enjoy  the  ordinances  of  the  gospel ;  whether 
they  shall  perform  the  duties  and  cherish  the  endearments  of  hus- 
bands and  wives,  parents  and  children,  neighbours  and  friends ; 
whether  they  shall  preserve  their  chastity  and  purity,  or  regard  the 
dictates  of  justice  and  humanity.  Such  are  some  of  the  conse- 
quences of  slavery ;  consequences  not  imaginary,  but  which  connect 
themselves  with  its  very  existence  J* 

Now  if  this  were  indeed  really  true,  if  this  awful  category 
of  evils  were  really  and  necessarily  the  strict  natural  conse- 
quence of  slavery  wherever  it  existed,  no  Christian  man  could 
conscientiously  bear  a  part  in  it  under  any  circumstances  or 
in  any  form  whatever.  It  would  be  an  institution  simply  dia- 
bolical in  its  nature,  and  to  be  resisted  every  where  and  at  all 
costs,  even,  if  it  were  necessary,  at  the  risk  of  life.  A  Chris- 
tian and  an  Abolitionist  would  be  convertible  terms ;  or  at 
least  a  Christian  slaveholder  would  be  an  utter  impossibility. 
The  juxtaposition  of  those  two  words  would  involve  a  self- 
evident  absurdity,  as  great  as  to  speak  of  a  Christian  Pagan 
or  a  Christian  Mahometan.  And  no  doubt  there  are  some 
persons  who  really  believe  this;  some  persons  who  are  so  con- 
fident in  the  soundness  of  their  views  on  the  natural  rights  of 
man,  and  of  their  interpretation  of  certain  texts  in  the  Bible, 
that  they  would  not  scruple  to  maintain  the  extravagant  con- 
clusion which  we  have  drawn,  even  though  it  should  involve 
the  un-Christianising  of  the  whole  Church  of  God  during  the 
first  ten  or  twelve  centuries  of  the  Christian  era.  Catholics, 
however,  if  only  they  are  true  to  their  own  principles  and  to 
the  history  of  their  forefathers,  and  do  not  allow  themselves 
to  be  carried  away  by  a  blind  subjection  to  the  only  recognised 
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teacher  of  the  nineteenth  century — public  opinion — are  in  no 
danger  of  falling  into  such  excesses.  They  know  that  this 
was  not  the  doctrine  preached  by  the  Apostles,  nor  the  prin- 
ciple of  that  gentle  persevering  course  of  action  so  steadily 
pursued  by  the  Church  in  each  succeeding  age  in  her  warfare 
against  slavery,  and  which  was  at  last  so  eminently  successful. 
"What  that  doctrine  and  principle  was,  will  best  appear  by  tracing 
some  of  its  developments  in  history,  contrasting  them,  as  we 
go  along,  with  the  developments  of  the  Protestant  principle. 

The  history  of  the  action  of  nearly  all  the  Protestant 
bodies  in  this  matter,  as  recorded  by  Mrs.  Stowe,  may  be 
accurately  summed  up  in  a  very  few  words.  They  began  by 
denouncing  slavery  as  one  of  the  most  accursed  evils  on  the 
face  of  the  earth,  and  all  slave-holding  as  absolutely  and  ne- 
cessarily sinful,  "wholly  opposed  to  the  law  of  God,  and  totally 
irreconcilable  with  the  precepts  of  the  gospel  of  Christ ;"  and 
at  the  end  of  about  sixty  years  they  have  come  to  the  con- 
clusion that  slave-holding  is  no  sin  at  all,  that  it  is  "a  mere 
question  of  political  economy,  with  which  ecclesiastical  judi- 
catories have  not  the  smallest  right  to  interfere ;"  nay  more, 
that  slavery  is  "  not  even  a  moral  evil,"  but  rather  "  a  blessing 
both  to  master  and  slave."  "  If  we  look  over  the  history  of  all 
denominations,"  says  Mrs.  Stowe,  "  we  shall  see  that  the  anti- 
slavery  testimony  has  every  year  grown  weaker  and  weaker.'* 
The  Presbyterian  Assembly,  which  in  1793  declared  slave- 
holding  to  be  the  highest  kind  of  theft,  in  1816  expunged 
that  declaration,  and  in  1836  resolves  "that  it  is  not  expe- 
dient for  the  Assembly  to  take  any  further  order  in  relation 
to  this  subject."  The  Methodist  Conference,  which  in  1780 
resolved  that  "  slavery  was  contrary  to  the  laws  of  God,  man, 
and  nature,  and  to  the  dictates  of  conscience  and  true  reli- 
gion," and  which  in  1784  excluded  from  "the  Lord's  supper" 
all  slave-buyers,  sellers,  or  holders,  in  1836  resolves  that  "they 
are  decidedly  opposed  to  modern  abolitionism,  and  wholly  dis- 
claim any  right,  wish,  or  intention  to  interfere  in  the  civil  and 
political  relation  between  master  and  slave;"  in  the  same  year 
they  refuse  also  to  publish  an  address  from  their  brethren  in 
England  affectionately  remonstrating  on  the  subject  of  sla- 
very, and  further  resolve,  that  "  no  one  shall  be  elected  a 
deacon  or  elder  in  the  Church,  unless  he  will  give  a  pledge  to 
the  Church  that  he  will  refrain  from  discussing  this  subject;'* 
that  is,  from  discussing  a  subject  which  but  fifty  years  before 
they  considered  the  very  test  of  practical  Christianity. 

Surely  never  was  the  impotency  and  absurdity  of  Pro- 
testantism as  a  rule  and  guide  for  men's  souls  in  moral  action 
more  strikingly  exhibited  than  in  these  melancholy  histories. 
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Let  us  compare  with  them,  for  a  moment,  the  course  pursued 
by  the  ancient  Church.  That  Church  began  with  enforcing 
in  every  possible  way  the  apostolic  precept,  "  Slaves,  be  obe- 
dient to  them  that  are  your  lords  according  to  the  flesh,"  "  be 
subject  to  your  masters  with  all  fear,"  &;c.  &c.;  yet  in  the  end 
the  fruit  which  it  bore  was  universal  emancipation.  One  of 
the  very  earliest  acts  of  ecclesiastical  legislation  on  this  subject 
of  which  we  have  any  record,  was  a  canon  of  the  Council  of 
Gangres,  a.d.  824,  excommunicating  those  who,  under  pre- 
tence  of  piety,  taught  that  slaves  ought  to  quit  their  masters 
and  withdraw  from  their  service ;  yet,  before  the  period  of 
the  Reformation,  Christian  and  Catholic  Europe  was  delivered 
from  slavery.  Scarcely  had  Christianity  been  introduced  into 
Ireland,  than  a  decree  was  passed  (in  the  council  commonly 
known  by  the  name  of  the  Synod  of  St.  Patrick,  a.  d.  450), 
declaring  that  the  clergy  must  not  teach  slaves  to  run  away 
from  their  masters,  but  if  they  wish  to  set  them  free,  they 
must  pay  their  value  and  redeem  them  honestly  out  of  bond- 
age; yet  seven  or  eight  hundred  years  afterwards,  in  the  Coun- 
cil of  Armagh,  a.d.  1172,  the  whole  body  of  the  Irish  clergy 
assembled  together  decree  that  all  Englishmen  who  are  detained 
as  slaves  in  any  part  of  the  country  should  immediately  be  set 
free.  The  dates  of  these  decrees  are  not  fortuitous  ;  it  would 
not  have  been  possible  to  reverse  their  chronological  order,  and 
yet  to  reap  the  same  fruit  from  them:  the  decree  of  the  Council 
of  Armagh  introduced  into  the  beginning  of  the  fifth  century, 
might  have  hindered  the  conversion  of  Ireland  ;  it  might  have 
given  rise  to  civil  commotions,  conspiracies,  and  rebellions, 
but  it  certainly  would  not  have  issued  in  the  total  and  peace- 
able abolition  of  slavery  at  the  end  of  the  twelfth  century. 
American  Protestantism  would  fain  reverse  the  process,  and 
we  have  seen  how  abortive  are  the  results. 

The  American  Anti-Slavery  Society  sets  forth  in  its  own 
programme  the  following  ends  as  the  objects  of  its  labours, 
and  it  sets  them  forth  in  the  following  order  :  "  1st,  the  imme- 
diate abolition  of  slavery  throughout  the  United  States  ;  2d, 
as  a  necessary  consequence,  the  suppression  of  the  American 
slave-trade;  3d,  the  ultimate  elevation  of  the  black  popula- 
tion to  an  equality  with  the  white  in  civil  and  religious  privi- 
leges." Read  this  programme  backwards,  and  we  have  a  far 
nearer  approach  to  the  order  and  succession  of  events  which 
true  prudence  would  recommend,  and  which  the  heavenly- 
guided  wisdom  of  the  Church  has  actually  pursued.  The 
Church,  in  all  her  contests  with  evil,  aims  at  a  real,  not  a 
merely  nominal  victory ;  she  desires  a  radical  cure,  and  would 
not  willingly  be  a  party  to  any  process  which  should  only  re- 
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move  tlie  evil  out  of  sight.     Thus,  the  name  of  slavery  has  dis- 
appeared from  the  northern  portion  of  the  United  States  ;  nay, 
its  essence  too  has  been  withdrawn  in  so  far  as  that  essence 
consists  in  the  compulsory  and  unrequited  labour  of  the  slave  ; 
but  its  worst  and  bitterest  ingredient,   that  which  is  most 
essentially  anti-Christian  in  it,  still  remains, — contempt  of  the 
servile  race,  disdain,  and  humiliation.     Emancipation  such  as 
this  is  no  work  of  the  Church  ;  slie  would  not  care  to  have  it 
made  universal  through  the  whole  length  and  breadth  of  the 
world  to-morrow,  even  if  she  had  the  power.     Her  work  goes 
far  deeper  ;  she  begins  at  the  very  foundation.     What  the 
American  programme  puts  last,  and  calls  *'  the  ultimate  eleva- 
tion of  the  black  population  to  an  equality  with  the  white  in 
civil  and  religious  privileges,"  is  what  the  Church  would  aim 
at  first.     Equality  in  religious  privileges,  being  wholly  in  her 
own  power,  she  does  give  to  the  poor  slave  absolutely  and  at 
once  ;  she  did  so  in  days  of  old  throughout  the  dominion  of 
Pagan  Rome,    and  she  does  so  now  throughout  Protestant 
America.     It  is  impossible  to  take  up  any  work  treating  on 
the  subject  of  slavery   in  that  country,  or  any  respectable 
journal  even  of  the  most  bigoted  traveller  passing  through  it, 
without  finding  this  fact  broadly  and  distinctly  acknowledged, 
that  in  all  that  concerns  religion  the  Church  of  Rome  treats 
freemen  and  slaves,  black  men  and  white,  on  a  perfect  equality, 
and  that  she  is  the  only  religious  body  which  does  so.    We  will 
not  load  our  pages  with  quotations  to  prove  a  fact  about  which 
there  is  no  dispute.    And  then  as  to  civil  rights  and  privileges, 
these,  indeed,  in  America,  it  is  not  in  her  power  to  bestow ;  but 
wherever  her  influence  has  been  of  any  real  weight  in  the 
disposal  of  such  matters,  it  has  been  uniformly  exerted  in  this 
direction,  and  with  a  view  to  this  final  result.     Witness  the 
canons  of  her  earliest  councils  upon  this  matter  ;  they  were 
aimed  almost  exclusively  at  obtaining  for  the  unfortunate  and 
oppressed  servile  class  a  practical  recognition  of  equality  in  the 
eyes  of  the  law,  so  far  at  least  as  to  secure  to  them  its  powerful 
protection — to  shield  them  from  all  wanton  injury  and  violence 
from  the  hands  of  their  masters,  and  to  substitute  right  for 
might  in  the  code  which  regulated  their  treatment.     Witness 
the  slave-laws  at  the  present  day  in  any  Catholic  countries, 
and  compare  them  with  those  which  disgraced  the  statute- 
book  of  the  British  West  Indies  but  a  few  years  since,  and 
those  which  disgrace  the  American  statute-book  even  now. 
In  the  British  colony  of  Bermuda,  for  instance,  an  act  was 
passed  in  1730  with  reference  to  the  killing  of  slaves  either  by 
excessive  correction  or  by  wilful  murder ;  and  the  preamble 
of  this  act  recited,  that  whereas  "  slaves,  for  brutishness  of 
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their  nature,  be  no  otherwise  valued  or  esteemed  amongst  us 
than  as  our  goods  and  chattels  or  other  personal  estates,"  there- 
fore, it  goes  on  to  enact,  "  if  a  master  should  happen  to  kill  a 
slave  in  the  process  of  correcting  him,  he  shall  not  be  liable  to 
any  imprisonment,  fine,  penalty,  or  forfeiture  whatever ;  but  if 
he  should  do  it  wilfully  and  maliciously  (in  other  words,  should 
he  be  guilty  of  wilful  murder),  he  shall  pay  a  fine  of  10^.  into  his 
majesty's  treasury."  The  principle  of  this  most  atrocious  act 
is  neither  more  nor  less  than  the  old  Pagan  theory  about  slaves, 
whereby  they  were  considered  to  be  not  persons  but  things ; 
and  it  is  stated  in  the  most  undisguised  manner  in  the  law- 
books of  South  Carolina  at  the  present  moment,  in  the  follow- 
ing words  :  "Slaves  shall  be  deemed,  sold,  taken,  reputed,  and 
adjudged  in  law  to  be  chattels  personal  in  the  hands  of  their 
owners  and  possessors,  to  all  intents,  constructions,  and  purposes 
whatsoever.'"  We  will  not  stop  to  inquire  what  variations  of 
practice  in  the  application  of  this  principle  may  be  tolerated 
according  to  the  diiferent  laws  of  the  various  States  of  the 
Union  ;  we  must  refer  those  of  our  readers  who  are  curious  in 
such  matters  to  the  pages  of  Mrs.  Stowe  herself.  It  is  enough 
for  us  to  know,  as  a  sample  of  the  spirit  that  pervades  the  whole 
system,  that  it  has  been  decided  in  an  American  court  of  jus- 
tice, that  a  master  can  bring  no  action  for  an  assault  and  bat- 
tery committed  upon  his  slave  by  a  stranger,  unless  the  injury 
he  such  as  to  produce  a  loss  of  service  (p.  1^5)  ;  that  it  has  been 
decided,  with  equal  precision,  that  the  owner  or  hirer  of  a 
slave  cannot  be  indicted  for  the  malicious,  cruel,  and  excessive 
beating  of  that  slave,  provided  only  that  it  do  not  destroy  life 
(p.  151) ;  that  the  right  of  the  master  cannot  be  brought  into 
discussion  in  the  courts  of  justice  ;  that  his  power  must  be 
absolute,  to  render  the  submission  of  the  slave  perfect ;  that 
the  slave,  to  remain  a  slave,  must  be  made  sensible  that  there 
is  no  appeal  from  his  master,  for  that  the  master's  power  is  in 
no  instance  usurped,  but  is  conferred  by  the  laws  of  man  at 
least,  if  not  by  the  law  of  God  (p.  146).  It  is  enough,  we  say, 
that  we  should  quote  grave  judicial  decisions  like  these,  and 
then  set  by  their  side  the  corresponding  laws  of  a  Catholic 
country  tolerating  slavery.  The  following  extracts  are  taken 
from  a  royal  ordinance  for  the  government  and  protection  of 
slaves  in  the  Spanish  colonies,  issued  by  the  king  of  that 
country  in  1 789,  and  ordered  to  be  printed  by  our  own  House 
of  Commons  on  May  31,  1811 : — 

"  A  master  or  his  steward  may  punish  his  slaves  for  neglect  of 
duty,  according  to  the  nature  of  their  offence,  with  prison,  chains, 
or  lashes,  wh'icli  must  not  exceed  the  number  of  twenly-fve,  and  those 
must  be  given  in  such  a  manner  as  not  to  cause  any  contusion  or  effu- 
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s'lon  of  blood.'*  [In  the  American  code  the  sentence  runs  thus,  "  thirty- 
nine  lashes  well  laid  on  the  bare  back  ;"  and  for  the  meaning  of  this 
when  carried  into  practice,  see  the  testimony  of  Dr.  Howe  in  the 
Key^  p.  60.]  *'  If  a  slave  commits  a  crime  which  requires  greater 
punishments  than  these,  a  lawsuit  shall  be  commenced  against  him  in 
the  audience  of  the  slave's  master,  and  of  the  attorney  who  defends 
the  cause  of  the  former ^  and  a  punishment  imposed  upon  him  accord- 
ing to  the  importance  and  circumstances  of  the  offence  ;  observing  in 
every  thing  what  is  ordered  by  the  laws  with  resj)ect  to  the  causes  of 
other  delinquents  in  general."  [In  Virginia  there  are  no  less  than 
seventy-one  offences  punishable  by  death  if  committed  by  slaves,  by 
imprisonment  only  if  committed  by  freemen  ;  and  generally  through- 
out the  United  States,  punishments  of  much  greater  severity  are  in- 
flicted upon  slaves  than  upon  freemen  for  the  same  offences  (p.  144)]. 
*'  If  a  master  or  his  steward  is  guilty  of  excess  in  punishing  the 
slaves,  causing  them  contusion,  effusion  of  blood,  or  mutilation  of 
members,  besides  paying  a  fine  of  fifty,  one  hundred,  or  two  hundred 
dollars,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  offence,  he  shall  be  prosecuted 
as  a  criminal,  and  have  a  punishment  inflicted  upon  him  according  to 
the  crime  which  he  has  committed  ;  and  the  slave  shall  he  confiscated 
and  sold  to  another  mastery  and  his  price  shall  be  put  into  the  fine- 
chest,  &c.  No  other  person  who  is  not  their  master,  or  his  steward, 
shall  injure,  chastise,  wound,  or  kill  a  slave,  without  incurring  the 
punishment  enacted  by  the  laws  against  those  who  commit  the  like  ex- 
cesses towards  free  people ;  and  the  master  of  the  slave  who  has  been 
injured,  chastised,  or  killed,  shall  commence  a  lawsuit  against  the 
criminal,  and  the  attorney,  as  protector  of  slaves,  shall  defend  his 
cause." 

Need  we  quote  more  from  this  Royal  Cedula  to  prove  the 
truth  of  what  we  asserted,  viz.  that  in  any  country  where  the 
Church  has  real  power  and  influence,  she  does  her  best  to  pro- 
vide for  the  servile  class,  that  they  shall  at  least  enjoy  equal 
protection  from  the  laws,  even  though  it  be  impossible  that 
they  should  be  admitted  to  an  equality  of  political  rights  and 
privileges  ?  Neither  can  it  be  necessary  that  we  should  speci- 
fically mention  that  she  provides  also  for  every  thing  that 
concerns  their  physical,  moral,  and  religious  well-being.  This 
very  ordinance  from  which  we  have  already  quoted  contains 
provisions  for  the  food  and  clothing  of  the  slaves,  that  it  should 
be  "  the  same  as  the  work-people  who  are  free  have  ;"  for  their 
occupation,  that  none  should  be  forced  to  work  who  were  more 
than  sixty  years  old  or  younger  than  seventeen,  and  that  all 
should  be  allowed  '^  two  hours  a  day  to  themselves,  to  be  em- 
ployed in  manufactures  or  occupations  for  their  own  advan- 
tage;" for  their  habitations,  that  "they  must  be  commodious, 
with  beds,  blankets,  and  every  thing  necessary,  and  that  each 
man  shall  have  his  own  bed,  and  there  shall  be  no  more  than 
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•two  in  a  room  ; "  for  their  marriages,  that  they  are  '^  to  be  en- 
couraged," and  that  marriages  between  the  slaves  of  different 
masters  are  not  to  be  hindered,  but  that  the  master  of  the  hus- 
band shall  buy  the  wife  at  a  fair  valuation,  that  so  the  object 
of  marriage  may  be  fulfilled;  or  if  he  refuse  to  do  so,  the  master 
of  the  wife  shall  buy  the  husband ;  and  above  all,  for  their 
religious  education,  that  "  the  owners  of  the  estate  shall  be  at 
the  expense  of  maintaining  a  priest  to  say  Mass  for  them,  and 
to  explain  to  them  the  Christian  doctrine,  as  likewise  to  ad- 
minister the  Holy  Sacraments ;  and  that  every  day,  as  soon  as 
their  work  is  finished,  they  shall  say  the  rosary  together  with 
the  greatest  composure  and  devotion."  We  have  been  more 
particular  than  we  otherwise  should  have  been  in  quoting  at 
length  from  this  Spanish  document,  because  Mrs.  Stowe,  when 
wishing  to  dilate  upon  the  extreme  severity  of  the  American 
law  of  slavery,  says,  "  She  has  not  at  hand  the  means  of  com- 
paring French  and  Spanish  slave-codes,"  and  proceeds,  there- 
fore, to  compare  the  American  with  the  ancient  Roman  law ; 
a  comparison,  the  result  of  which,  we  may  mention  by  the  way, 
is  on  the  whole  decidedly  in  favour  of  the  Pagan  over  the  Pro- 
testant legislation.  We  regret  extremely  that  she  should  not 
have  been  more  successful  in  her  attempts  to  become  acquainted 
with  the  slave-codes  of  the  countries  she  has  named,  and  cannot 
help  feeling  a  shrewd  suspicion  that  she  was  not  extravagantly 
diligent  in  her  search,  for  we  observe  elsewhere  in  the  course 
of  her  work  very  significant  indications  of  a  general  knowledge 
that  those  codes  are  very  superior  to  that  of  her  own  country ; 
as,  for  instance,  in  a  note  to  page  134,  where  she  says,  that 
*'  owing  to  the  influence  of  the  French  code  in  the  State  of 
Louisiana,  many  really  humane  provisions  prevail  there  ; "  and 
a  few  pages  further  on  she  even  attempts  to  account  for  the 
greater  humanity  of  the  French  and  Spanish  codes  by  referring 
it  to  the  natural  constitution  of  those  people  being  "  more 
impulsive,  passionate,  and  poetic,"  whilst  "  the  Anglo-Saxon 
race  are  more  coldly  and  strictly  logical,  and  have  an  unflinch- 
ing courage  to  meet  the  consequences  of  every  premise  which 
they  lay  down."  Now  this  is  precisely  what  the  Anglo-Saxon 
race  are  not  specially  remarkable  for  ;  it  is  not  their  ordinary 
characteristic  to  follow  to  their  extreme  but  legitimate  results 
all  the  principles  which  they  profess ;  otherwise  we  should  not 
have  had  so  many  imperfect,  half-developed  phases  of  Pro- 
testantism in  this  country,  but  the  reformed  faith  would  have 
run  here  the  same  course  as  it  has  in  German}^,  and  would 
be  already  merged  in  the  abyss  of  infidelity.  No  ;  the  true 
cause  of  the  difference  between  Spanish  and  American  slave- 
laws  is  to  be  sought  elsewhere.    There  has  been  an  element  at 
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•work  in  the  council-chambers  of  French  and  Spanish  legis- 
latures which  has  tempered  the  natural  cruelties  of  slavery, 
and  introduced  into  the  laws  that  regulate  it  the  same  wise  and 
humane  provisions  which  were  introduced  by  Christianity  at 
the  first  into  the  slave-code  of  Pagan  Rome,  and  whose  ulti- 
mate and  natural  fruit  is  liberty ;  and  this  element  was  both 
wanting  to  the  British  legislature  of  the  West  Indies  as  long 
as  slavery  was  established  there,  and  is  wanting  to  the  Ameri- 
can legislature  of  the  present  day ;  we  mean,  of  course,  the 
important  element  of  the  influence  of  the  Catholic  Church. 
Had  this  influence  been  stronger  than  it  was,  had  the  French 
and  Spanish  governments  been  always  faithful  and  obedient 
servants  of  the  Church,  slavery  would  never  have  been  re- 
produced in  the  New  World  after  its  final  abolition  in  the 
Old :  Rome  raised  her  warning  voice,  but  she  was  not  attended 
to ;  the  greedy  thirst  after  gain  so  hardened  men's  hearts  that 
they  refused  to  listen  to  her  decrees,  and  slavery  was  re-estab- 
lished. And  as  time  went  on,  and  the  mightiest  nations  of 
the  earth,  both  Protestant  and  Catholic,  became  more  and 
more  deeply  engaged  in  the  detestable  trafiic,  Rome  still  did 
not  keep  silence.  At  the  very  time  when  Protestant  England 
had  entered  into  a  treaty  with  Catholic  Spain,  whereby  our 
country  secured  to  itself  the  exclusive  right  of  carrying  on 
the  slave-trade  to  La  Plata,  and  engaged  to  transport  to  the 
Spanish  Indies,  for  a  period  of  30  years,  4800  slaves  a-year 
at  a  certain  duty  per  head, — at  that  very  time  the  voice  of  "  a 
feeble  old  man  at  Rome,"  Pope  Benedict  XIV.,  was  raised  in 
indignant  remonstrances  addressed  to  the  bishops  in  Brazil 
and  other  countries  which  it  concerned,  calling  upon  them  to 
use  their  utmost  exertions  to  check  the  evil.  And  this  was 
done,  not  from  any  special  degree  of  humanity  belonging  to 
Pope  Benedict  himself  as  an  individual ;  he  was  only  con- 
tinuing the  same  earnest  testimony  that  had  been  already 
given  by  his  illustrious  predecessors,  Urban  VIII.  in  1639, 
Paul  III.  in  1573,  and  Pius  II.  in  1482.  The  see  of  Rome 
was  ever  faithful  to  her  duties  as  the  appointed  guardian  of 
morals  and  religion  ;  she  never  ceased  to  lift  up  her  voice  on 
behalf  of  oppressed  humanity,  and  to  inculcate  those  lessons 
of  mercy,  liberality,  and  enlightenment  for  which  the  nine- 
teenth century  would  fain  take  such  credit  to  itself.  But  she 
shone  as  a  light  in  a  dark  place  ;  the  public  mind,  even  in 
Catholic  countries,  was  no  longer  possessed  with  that  spirit  of 
religion  and  dutiful  obedience  to  the  Vicar  of  Christ,  which 
had  been  the  safeguard  and  bulwark  of  European  society 
during  the  "  dark"  ages ;  and  the  enslaving  of  the  poor  negroes 
"Was  persevered  in,  spite  of  the  denunciations  of  Rome.     Yet 
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though  the  Church  of  Rome  could  not  effect  all  that  she  de- 
sired, her  efforts  were  not  on  that  account  altogether  thrown 
away.  It  was  true  she  could  not  prevent  the  evil  seed  from 
being  sown  in  the  New  World ;  but  wherever,  and  exactly  in 
proportion  as,  her  influence  extended,  she  could  and  she  did 
prevent  the  noisome  plant  from  bringing  forth  the  same 
hateful  fruits  that  it  had  borne  in  unregenerate  Heathendom, 
and  that  it  has  borne  again  in  the  congenial  soil  of  Protestant- 
ism. Every  one  acknowledges  that  even  the  Code  Noir  of 
France  is  a  great  improvement  on  that  of  the  British  West 
Indies  or  of  the  United  States  ;  but  in  Spain  and  Portugal, 
those  countries  in  which  the  influence  of  the  Church  has  been 
so  much  stronger,  and  which  are  on  that  account  upbraided  by 
our  fellow-countrymen  as  bigoted,  ignorant,  and  superstitious, 
and  are  seldom  or  never  spoken  of  without  these  qualifying 
epithets, — there,  as  we  have  seen,  the  laws  which  regulate 
slavery  are  lenity  personified  ;  and  not  only  do  they  secure 
every  thing  that  can  be  secured  for  the  well-being  of  the 
slaves  as  long  as  they  remain  slaves,  but  also  they  have  a  very 
strong  and  unmistakeable  tendency  towards  abolishing  the 
institution  altogether.  Our  limits  will  not  allow  us  to  enu- 
merate here  the  several  enactments  which  were  introduced  into 
the  Spanish  slave-code  for  the  express  purpose  of  encouraging 
emancipation  ;*  it  is  enough  to  refer  to  the  testimony  of  modern 
Protestant  travellers  of  intelligence  and  honesty,  who  distinctly 
acknowledge  that  "  slavery  in  those  countries  is  fast  approach- 
ing to  its  end ;  and  if  the  African  slave-trade  be  once  totally 
abolished,  before  the  expiration  of  half  a  century  there  will 
not  a  slave  be  found  in  either  Spanish  or  Portuguese  America."f 
Moreover,  one  fact  at  least  speaks  for  itself,  viz.  that  the 
Popish  "semi-barbarous"  Mexicans,  as  the  Americans  de- 
lighted to  call  them,  actually  had  driven  out  slavery  altogether 
from  their  dominions,  before  the  war  with  America  re-intro- 
duced it,  and  with  it  Protestantism. 

But  to  return  more  directly  to  our  argument,  from  which 
we  have  been  insensibly  digressing.  We  have  said  that  the 
course  of  action  which  Mrs.  Stowe  and  the  American  abo- 
litionists generally  have  marked  out  for  themselves  begins  pre- 
cisely where  it  should  end,  and  that  the  whole  process  would 
be  materially  improved  by  being  read  backwards  ;  and  we  have 
shewn  the  truth  of  this  observation  with  reference  to  their  third 
and  last  object,  the  raising  of  the  servile  class  to  an  equality 

*  The  reader  will  find  much  interesting  information  on  this  subject  in  Slavery 
of  the  British  West  India  Colonies  deliheated,  by  J.  Stephen,  Esq  :  London,  1824, 
pp.  376,  382.  See  also  Appendix  (No.  V.)  to  Granville  Sharpe's  Jusi  Limitation 
of  Slavery,  1776. 

t  See  White  Slave,  eh.  xxxvi. 
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of  civil  and  religious  privileges  with  freemen ;  a  step  which 
the  Church  aims  at  bringing  ohont  first,  as  far  as  the  circum- 
stances of  each  case  render  at  all  practicable,  being  well  as- 
sured that  when  once  she  has  established  a  fellowship  between 
slaves  and  their  masters  in  Christian  charity,  it  will  not  be 
difficult  to  unite  them  in  the  fellowship  of  social  and  political 
freedom.  With  regard  to  the  two  other  propositions,  it  cannot 
be  necessary  to  waste  many  words  on  proving  that  here  also 
our  Transatlantic  friends  have  strangely  inverted  the  natural 
order  of  things;  they  propose  first  "to  effect  the  immediate 
abolition  of  slavery  throughout  the  United  States,  and  then, 
as  a  necessary  consequence,  to  suppress  the  American  slave- 
trade."  Rather  suppress  the  American  slave-trade,  and  by 
and  by  you  will  have,  as  a  sure  and  necessary  consequence, 
the  cessation  of  slavery  throughout  the  States.  And  such  was 
the  judgment  and  the  practice  of  the  Church  in  the  early  ages : 
she  did  not  denounce  slave-holding  as  a  sin  which  should  sub- 
ject her  children  to  excommunication  or  to  ecclesiastical  cen- 
sures of  any  kind,  nor  did  she  clamour  for  the  instant  emanci- 
pation of  slaves;  but  she  checked  the  slave-trade,  by  imposing 
certain  restrictions  upon  it,  distinguishing  slaves  from  other 
kinds  of  property  with  which  they  had  been  hitherto  con- 
founded, and  from  which,  we  may  add,  they  are  in  no  wise 
distinguished  in  Protestant  America  even  at  the  present  day. 
The  advertisement-columns  of  the  journals  of  that  enlightened 
country  exhibit  negroes  for  sale,  *'  tumbled  promiscuously  out 
before  the  public,"  says  Mrs.  Stowe,  *'  with  horses,  mules,  second- 
hand buggies,  cotton-seed,  bedsteads,"  &c. ;  and  they  are  sold 
precisely  on  the  same  principles  as  any  other  piece  of  property 
or  article  of  furniture  that  a  man  may  wish  to  get  rid  of,  viz.  to 
the  highest  bidder.  The  ancient  councils  of  the  Church,  on  the 
other  hand,  fulminated  the  most  severe  anathemas  against  those 
Christians  who  should  dare  to  sell  their  slaves  into  the  hands 
of  Jews  or  other  enemies  of  the  Christian  faith  :  "  by  the  ninth 
canon  of  the  Council  of  Chalons,  held  in  650,  it  was  forbidden," 
says  Balmez,  '*  to  sell  slaves  out  of  the  kingdom  of  Clovis,  lest 
they  should  fall  into  the  power  of  Jews  or  Pagans  ; ''  other 
canons  went  still  further,  and  prohibited  slaves  who  were  the 
property  of  the  Church  from  ever  being  sold  at  all ;  they  were 
to  be  considered  as  dedicated  to  God,  and  though  they  might 
be  set  at  liberty,  and  every  facility  and  encouragement  was 
given  for  this  purpose,  it  was  not  allowed  to  sell  them  into  the 
hands  of  other  masters.  *'  This  limit  to  the  power  of  sale  was 
a  great  step,"  observes  the  same  judicious  author,  **  towards 
declaring  open  war  against  the  property  in  slaves  itself,  and 
abolishing  it  by  all  legitimate  means."     The  modern  Church 
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follows  faithfully  in  the  same  prudent  and  merciful  course. 
Without  condemning  all  holding  of  men  in  slavery  as  in  itself 
necessarily  sinful,  she  distinctly  denounces  the  traffic  in  these 
unfortunate  beings,  "  the  buying  and  selling  of  the  blacks  as 
though  they  were  mere  impure  animals,"  as  a  scandalous  crime  ; 
she  visits  with  the  most  severe  censures  all  those  who  reduce 
them  into  servitude,  who  strip  them  of  their  property,  separate 
them  from  their  wives  and  children,  neglect  their  education,  or 
cruelly  ill-treat  them  ;  and  thus,  whilst  seeming  only  to  prohibit 
the  excesses  and  abuses  of  the  system,  she  does  in  effect  strike  a 
really  fatal  blow  at  the  root  of  the  whole  matter ;  so  that  sooner 
or  later,  wherever  her  influence  is  acknowledged,  it  must  needs 
come  to  an  end.     It  would  be  a  blessed  thing  indeed  for  the 
three  millions  of  slaves  in  America,  if  the  apostolic  letters  of 
the  3d  of  November,   1839,   of  Pope   Gregory  XVI.,  could 
become  part  and  parcel  of  the  law  of  the  land  ;  nay,  something 
far  short  of  this,  the  decrees  and  canons  of  the  earliest  provincial 
councils  which  legislated  on  this  subject  at  all,  would  bring 
about  an  unspeakable  amelioration  of  their  condition.     Mrs. 
Stowe  would  then  no  longer  have  to  tell  of  "  thousands  of  her 
fellow- creatures  writhing   under  the   lash,  often  injticted  hy 
ministers  and  elders  of  the  Presbyterian  ChurcK'  (p.  4*13);  of 
a  Presbyterian  elder  whipping  his  own  slaves  "  with  a  cow- 
hide until  the  blood  dripped  from  their  backs,"  "  rebuking" 
his  son  for  sympathising  with  the  unfortunate  sufferers,  teach- 
ing, assisting,  and  encouraging  that  son  to  whip  them  himself, 
and  finally  separating  a  husband  and  wife  by  the  sale  of  the 
former  amid  "  a  heart-rending  scene*'  (p.  23) ;  of  another  elder 
of  the  same  church  refusing  to  sell  a  girl  to  her  own  mother, 
and  choosing  rather  to  send  her  away  to  the  southern  market 
(p.  2SQ) ;  of  a  third  minister  of  the  same  Christian  community 
knowingly  selling  a  married  woman  to  one  who  coveted  her, 
that  he  might  make  her  lead  a  life  of  sin  (p.  304)  ;  in  a  word, 
of  all  those  frightful  enormities  committed  by  Baptists,  Me- 
thodists, or  Presbyterian  ministers,  which  make  her  last  work 
so  painful  yet  so  instructive  a  study. 

And  this  brings  us  to  a  consideration  of  the  other  point 
on  which  we  were  anxious  to  say  a  few  words,  viz.  the  course 
of  action  that  has  been  pursued  upon  this  whole  question  of 
slavery  by  the  legislative  powers  of  the  various  sects  of  Pro- 
testantism. We  have  already  given  a  brief  but  sufficient 
sketch  of  the  general  character  of  their  proceedings,  both  in 
the  present  and  in  a  former  article,  and  we  will  not  repeat  it 
here,  especially  since  it  may  be  found  very  fully  and  honestly 
exposed  by  Mrs.  Stowe  in  the  fourth  part  of  her  Key.  One 
word,  however,  we  may  be  allowed  to  add  as  to  the  cause  of 
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the  melancholy  weakness  which  this  history  exhibits  in  the 
Protestant  mode  of  dealing  with  an  evil  which  once  they  so 
pathetically  lamented  or  so  vehemently  denounced.  Whence 
comes  this  perpetual  oscillation  of  opinions,  or  rather  this 
steady  deterioration  both  of  theory  and  of  practice,  with  regard 
to  so  growing  an  evil  ?  The  true  secret  of  this  weakness  is  to 
be  found  where  Mrs.  Stowe  and  her  co-religionists  are  least 
inclined  to  look  for  it, — in  the  fundamental  theory  of  Pro- 
testantism, that  the  Bible  and  the  Bible  only  is  the  rule  of 
faith.  It  is  not  an  uncommon  thing  in  Protestant  controversy 
to  hear  men  boasting  of  this  rule  as  something  specially  firm 
and  inflexible,  that  cannot  be  bribed,  cannot  be  affected  in 
any  way  by  the  manners  and  customs  of  any  particular  age  or 
country,  but  must  necessarily  remain  fixed  and  unalterable, 
always  the  same,  and  always  supreme  over  every  thing ;  yet  all 
the  while  we  see  them  making  it  in  practice  a  very  rule  of 
Lesbos,  a  rule  that  gives  and  bends  in  their  hands,  and  accom- 
modates itself  to  every  whim  and  caprice  and  idle  fashion  of 
the  hour.  The  very  same  people  who  but  a  short  time  since, 
when  slavery  was  generally  unpopular  in  the  United  States 
and  thought  to  be  on  the  decline,  saw  clearly  that  it  was 
contrary  to  conscience  and  forbidden  by  God's  Word,  now 
quote  with  complacency  the  example  of"  those  good  old  slave- 
holders and  patriarchs,  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob,  who  are 
in  the  kingdom  of  heaven,"  and  pass  a  formal  decree,  de- 
claring that  "  without  a  new  revelation,  no  man  is  entitled  to 
pronounce  slavery  wrong."  Some  few,  however,  belonging  to 
the  same  denomination  remain  faithful  to  the  language  of  their 
earlier  formularies,  and  still  maintain  that  slave-holding  is 
*'  in  every  instance  wrong,  unrighteous,  and  oppressive,"  and 
clearly  condemned  by  God's  law.  How  is  the  controversy  to 
be  settled?  Both  parties  appeal  to  the  Bible;  but  the  Bible 
has  no  living  voice,  and  cannot  speak ;  the  true  sense  to  be 
put  upon  its  written  words  is  the  very  question  at  issue  ;  the 
dispute,  therefore,  can  never  be  ended  thus.  The  real  good 
that  might  be  done  by  the  combination  of  many  zealous  men, 
acting  upon  mistaken  principles  perhaps,  yet  working  together 
towards  the  same  benevolent  end,  is  lost  amid  the  din  of  sec- 
tarian strife;  and  meanwhile  the  poor  unhappy  slaves  are 
abandoned  to  a  life  of  degradation  and  of  misery  in  this  world, 
without  being  prepared  or  instructed  for  the  attainment  of 
everlasting  happiness  in  another.  And  this  is  not  all;  the 
testimony  of  the  protesting  party,  of  those  who  disapprove  of 
slavery  and  would  fain  do  their  best  to  abolish  it,  grows  every 
day  weaker  and  weaker;  and  the  reason  is  obvious.  The 
party  which  is  interested  in  the  support  of  slavery  is  a  very 
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strong  party ;  "  it  is  confessedly  the  dominant  power  of  the 
nation  \'  lust,  cupidity,  and  every  evil  passion  is  enlisted  on 
its  side ;  it  is  emphatically  the  power  of  the  world ;  and  we 
know  but  of  one  power  which  is  greater  than  the  world,  to 
whom  it  is  given  "  to  overcome  the  world,"  and  that  power 
is  not  Protestantism.      Mrs.  Stowe  herself  acknowledges  this 
with  the  utmost  simplicity :  *'  The  decision,"  she  says,  "  has 
always  gone  in  this  way ;  the  slave-power  will  not  concede — 
we  must,''    And  again.  Dr.  Wilberforce,  Protestant  Bishop  of 
Oxford,  says  virtually  the  same  thing.     After  relating  the 
history  of  Dr.  Onderdonk,  Protestant  Bishop  of  New  York, 
who  refused  to  admit  into  the  General  Theological  Seminary 
a  young  candidate  for  holy  orders,  otherwise  perfectly  eligible, 
on  the  score  of  his  "identity  with  the  people  of  colour,"  and 
who  confessed  to  the  young  man  himself,  whom  he  was  thus 
unjustly  depriving  of  certain  advantages  to  which  he  was  both 
morally  and  legally  entitled,  that  he  was  "  yielding  to  the  un- 
righteous prejudice  o^  ihe  community,^' — Bishop  Wilberforce 
goes  on  to  say,  "  The  Episcopalian  body  in  America  plainly 
has  not  been  conscious  of  possessing  power  to  stand  up  in 
God's  name  and  to  rebuke  the  evil  one  :"*  he  would  have  spoken 
still  more  correctly,  if  he  had  said  that  "  plainly  they  have 
been  conscious  of  not  possessing  "  any  such  power.     It  is  pre- 
cisely the  same  with  all  the  denominations.     Ask  a  Baptist 
minister  at  New  Orleans  why  he  makes  no  attempt  to  interfere 
in  improving  the  existing  relations  between  masters  and  slaves, 
and  his  answer  is  prompt  and  candid, — "  It  would  render  us 
and  our  churches  unpopular,  and  thereby  destroy   our  use- 
fulness."f     The  Unitarian  Parker  reveals  the  whole  truth  by 
the  use   of  the   same  word :  "  Most  of  the  churches  in  the 
United  States,"  he  says,   "  exercise   the  power  of  excluding 
a  man  from  their  communion  for  such  offences  as  they  see  fit, 
for  any  unpopular  breach  of  the  moral  law."J     Popularity  and 
unpopularity,  these   are  the  real  touchstones,  the  Protestant 
tests  of  right  and  wrong,   the    secret   springs  of  Protestant 
ecclesiastical  discipline.     Protestant  ministers  do  not  claim  to 
have  any  real  supernatural  authority  to  expound  the  law  of 
God  and  to  enforce  its  observance,  and  nobody  dreams  of  con- 
ceding it  to  them;  they  are,  as  some  wit  has  cleverly  described 
them,  "  respectable  gentlemen,  dressed  in  black,  who  get  into 
the  pulpit  every  Sunday  to  say  reasonable  things ;"  reasonable 
or  unreasonable,  as  the  case  may  be,  and  the  congregation  is 

*  History  of  the  Church  in  America,  p.  430. 

t  See  American  Scenes  and  Christian  Slavery,  by  E.  Davies,  p.  72.     London, 
1849. 

X  Letter  to  the  People  of  the  United  States,  p.  71.     Boston,  1848. 
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the  judge  of  this ;  and  if  they  say  what  is  very  offensive  to 
men's  pride,  very  injurious  to  their  pockets,  or  very  incon- 
venient in  its  interference  with  their  social  and  political  habits, 
they  are  apt  to  decide  that  it  is  very  unreasonable  ;  the  remedy 
is  easy,  and  the}^  are  not  slow  to  avail  themselves  of  it ;  "  they 
withdraw  from  the  preacher,"  says  Mrs.  Stowe,  "and  choose 
another." 

This,  then,  is  one  great  secret  of  the  retrograde  course  of 
Protestant  action  in  the  matter  of  slavery,  viz.  the  absence 
of  any  living  authority  to  declare  with  infallible  certainty  the 
law  of  God  concerning  the  questions  at  issue ;  and  another 
thing  closely  connected  with  this,  and  scarcely  less  important, 
is  the  absence  of  any  direct  and  intimate  communication  in  the 
Protestant  system  between  the  conscience  of  the  individual 
and  the  authority  of  God's  minister,  so  as  to  secure  obedience 
to  the  law  once  expounded.  It  is  true  indeed  that  some, 
if  not  all,  of  the  Protestant  sects  have,  in  theory  at  least, 
retained  or  revived  the  form  of  excommunicating  grievous 
offenders;  but  in  the  first  place,  it  is  obvious  that  the  very 
essence  of  Protestantism  deprives  that  last  and  mightiest 
weapon  of  the  Church  of  all  its  terrors.  An  excommunication 
which  is  not  endorsed  by  the  dogma.  Extra  ecclesiam  nulla 
salus,  is  a  mere  hrutum  fulmen.  It  would  be  really  ludicrous, 
if  the  subject  were  less  solemn  and  the  interests  at  stake 
something  less  valuable  than  immortal  souls,  to  see  the  way  in 
which  the  puny  arms  of  some  Protestant  sect  attempt  to  wield 
this  terrible  and  trenchant  weapon  of  the  Church  Catholic. 
One  of  the  American  pamphlets  lying  before  us  presents  us 
with  two  specimens,  one  only  more  ridiculous  than  the  other. 
The  first,  dated  Salem,  October  14,  1842,  is  addressed  to  a 
Miss  Maria  French,  and  signed  by  Brown  Emerson  and  Jacob 
Hood,  Committee  {/);  and  warns  the  said  Miss  French  that 
"  excision  from  a  church  of  Christ  is  a  distressing  and  awful 
event,"  since  every  one  who  is  '^justly  cut  off  from  a  true 
church  of  Christ  and  does  not  return,  is  given  up  of  Him  to 
a  reprobate  mind."  The  second,  dated  from  Boston,  June  1, 
1840,  and  signed  by  N.  Adams,  Pastor  of  Essex  Street  Church, 
hints  still  more  explicitly  at  what  appears  to  be  the  ordinary 
remedy  of  excommunicated  persons  among  Protestants,  namely, 
to  pass  over  to  **  another  church."  "  It  is  my  painful  duty," 
writes  Mr.  Adams,  "  as  pastor,  to  send  you  the  above  vote. 
Now  if  you  are,  in  the  sight  of  Christ,  an  excommunicated 
person,  no  sympathy  or  protection  which  any  professed  church 
of  Christ  can  afford  you  will  lessen  your  guilt  or  restore  you 
to  membership  in  the  Saviour's  body.  If  we  have  done  ac- 
cording to  the  mind  of  Christ  in  this  matter,  whatsoever  is 
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loosed"  (surely  the  pastor  meant  to  have  said  bound)  "on 
earth  shall  be  loosed  in  heaven."  Can  any  thing  be  more  me- 
lancholy than  this  mockery  of  the  most  solemn  practice  of  the 
Church  ?  and  can  any  thing  be  more  puerile  and  powerless  as 
a  means  of  discipline  ?  But  in  the  second  place,  even  supposing 
this  remedy  of  excommunication  were  as  efficient  among  Pro- 
testants as  it  is  manifestly  worthless,  still  is  there  not  wanting 
some  more  gentle,  more  ordinary  mode  of  bringing  men's 
conduct  into  conformity  with  those  rules  and  principles  of 
action  which  the  Church  may  have  prescribed  to  them  ?  Mrs. 
Stovve,  indeed,  seems  to  think  so  lightly  of  excommunication, 
that  she  gravely  represents  it  to  us  as  the  dut}^  of"  a  generous 
Christian  man  "  to  encourage  the  authorities  of  whatever  deno- 
mination he  may  happen  to  belong  to,  to  inflict  this  punish- 
ment upon  all  slave-holders,  even  though  he  knows  with 
certainty  concerning  himself,  that,  either  from  pecuniary 
embarrassments  or  some  other  cause,  he  must  needs  continue 
to  be  a  slave-holder. 

"  Should  not  a  generous  Christian  man  say,"  asks  Mrs.  S.,  "  if 
church  excision  will  stop  this  terrible  evil,  let  it  come,  though  it  does 
bear  hardly  upon  me  ?  Better  that  I  suffer  a  little  injustice  than 
th;it  this  horrible  injustice  be  still  credited  to  the  account  of  Christ's 
Church.  Shall  I  embarrass  the  whole  Church  with  my  embarrass- 
ments ?  What  if  I  am  careful  and  humane  in  my  treatment  of  my 
slaves  ?  what  if  in  my  heart  I  have  repudiated  the  wicked  doctrine 
that  they  are  my  property,  and  am  treating  them  as  ray  brethren  ? 
what  am  I  then  doing?  All  the  credit  of  my  example  goes  to  give 
force  to  the  system.  The  Church  ought  to  reprove  this  fearful  in- 
justice, and  reprovers  ought  to  have  clean  hands  ;  and  if  I  cannot 
really  ^et  clear  of  this,  /  had  better  keep  out  of  the  Church  till 
I  can'  (p.  422). 

Others,  however,  it  is  to  be  presumed,  having  a  juster 
notion  of  what  excommunication  really  means,  and  of  the  con- 
sequences which  it  entails  when  it  means  any  thing  and  has  any 
consequence  at  all,  must  surely  look  upon  it  as  an  extreme 
remedy,  and  one  that  is  not  lightly  to  be  made  use  of;  and 
thoughtful  and  sensible  persons,  if  such  there  be  among  the 
Protestants  of  America,  must  surely  feel  the  want  of  some 
more  gentle  and  private,  yet  powerful  instrument,  whereby 
the  admonitions  and  practical  decisions  of  their  Church  may 
be  made  to  penetrate  into  the  inmost  soul  of  the  people,  and 
dutiful  obedience  to  them  be  enforced  ;  in  a  word,  such  an 
instrument  as  is  provided  by  Catholics  in  the  tribunal  of 
penance. 

There  are  many  other  points  in   Mrs,   Stowe's  book  on 
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which  we  should  have  liked  to  make  some  observations ;  for 
the  present,  however,  we  must  forbear,  and  will  only,  in  con- 
clusion, beg  our  readers  to  turn  over  in  their  minds  the  opposite 
side  of  the  picture  which  we  have  now  laid  before  them,  and 
to  observe  how,  humanly  speaking,  the  secret  of  the  Church's 
strength  and  unflinching  firmness  in  all  her  struggles  with 
evil  is  to  be  found  in  the  double  root  of  the  hierarchy  and  the 
confessional.  The  Christian  priesthood  and  episcopacy,  with 
the  Pope  at  their  head,  proclaiming  publicly  with  a  voice  of 
authority  what  is  the  law  of  God,  and  then  the  same  priesthood 
privately  in  the  tribunal  of  penance  bringing  home  that  law 
to  every  man's  conscience,  and  trying  their  work  by  it ;  these 
twD — the  one  a  more  than  human  legislator,  the  other  a  gentle 
yet  most  efficient  executor  of  the  law — are  able  to  accomplish, 
by  God's  blessing,  without  violence,  without  injustice,  and 
with  the  most  complete  success,  social  reforms  and  revolutions 
of  the  utmost  magnitude  ;  reforms  of  which  Protestantism  too 
is  very  conscious  of  the  need,  which  it  blindly  attempts  to 
compass,  but  through  its  impotency  and  its  ignorance  only 
succeeds  in  rendering  every  day  more  and  more  difficult. 
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Joe  Baker;  or,  the-  One  Church.     Burns  and  Lambert. 

James  Jordan ;  or,  the  Treasure  and  its  Price.     Dolman. 

Joe  Baker  has  the  honour  of  commencing  a  new  series  of 
the  Clifton  Tracts;  and  from  the  excellence  of  the  beginning 
we  augur  well  for  what  is  to  follow.  Those  of  our  readers  who 
have  already  enjoyed  the  agreeable  acquaintance  of  James 
Jordan,  will  not  fail  to  derive  equal  pleasure  from  an  intro- 
duction to  Joe  Baker ;  for  between  the  two  it  is  not  difficult 
to  detect  a  decided  family  resemblance.  Both  are  honest  right- 
minded  Englishmen,  in  whom  a  somewhat  rough-grained  dis- 
position, incident  to  their  birth  and  education,  is  tempered  with 
a  native  goodness  which  is  singularly  characteristic  of  many 
thousands  of  the  same  class  at  this  moment  in  our  England. 

Joe  Baker   follows  the  trade  denoted  by  his  name;   bis 
origin  is  thus  graphically  told  by  himself : 

"  I  never  knew  my  parents ;   I  can  only  guess  that  I  am  about 
fifty  years  of  age  ;  and  when,  how,  or  by  whom  my  name  of  Joseph 
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was  given  to  me  I  cannot  tell.  The  first  thing  I  recollect  is  being 
one  of  many  small  children,  clad  in  a  canvas  garment,  allowed  to 
play  in  a  yard,  and  fed  on  oatmeal,  bread,  and  potatoes.  It  was 
said  that  we  belonged  to  the  parish.  I  have  nothing  to  say  of  kind- 
ness or  unkindness  ;  we  belonged  to  the  parish,  and,  as  such,  were 
treated  as  little  animals,  and  were  kept  alive.  We  never  learnt  any 
thing  ;  and  as  I  have  since  found  out  that  I  am  able  to  learn,  I  can 
only  suppose  that  we  were  never  taught  any  thing"  (p.  1). 

About  ten  years  of  age  he  is  taken  off  the  hands  of  the 
parish  by  a  baker,  in  whose  establishment  he  is  turned  to  ac- 
count in  every  possible  way ;  he  has  plenty  to  eat,  and  his 
full  share  of  hard  words  and  hard  blows ;  but  he  grows  fast, 
becomes  strong,  hearty,  and  merry  ;  and  moreover,  for  the 
first  time  in  his  life,  gets  a  surname — the  neighbours  call  him 
Joe  Baker.  His  "  first  friend"  is  charmingly  described,  with 
much  of  the  same  true  nervous  pathos  which  went  straight  to 
our  hearts  in  James  Jordan.  By  degrees  young  Baker  recom- 
mends himself  to  his  master,  who  has  him  taught  reading, 
writing,  and  ciphering;  so  that  when  he  reaches  the  age  of 
twenty-one,  he  is  one  of  the  most  promising  young  men  in 
the  parish.  Religion  does  not  trouble  his  thoughts  much, 
except  that  a  general  regard  to  decency  of  behaviour  is  con- 
sidered by  himself  and  his  master  as  a  necessary  requisite  to 
success  in  their  trade. 

"At  last,  one  day  my  poor  old  mistress  died.  She  went  out  of 
life,  as  she  sat  in  her  chair,  just  as  you  would  blow  out  a  candle,  it 
seemed ;  and  nobody  cared  more  about  it.  Master  drank  more 
spirits  and  water,  and  took  it  stronger,  and  was  in  a  hurry  to  get 
the  dead  out  of  the  house.  I  too  was  glad  to  have  the  funeral 
over  ;  for  I  had  always  carried  myself  '  above  religion,'  always 
treated  it  as  an  unmanly  thing,  fit  for  women  and  children  only; 
and  I  found  the  corpse  a  very  uncomfortable  sight.  Where  was  the 
old  woman  ?  That  senseless  flesh  was  her,  and  yet  it  wasnt  her. 
Sometimes  I  started  in  my  work,  almost  thinking  she  might  be  by 
my  side,  come  back  to  tell  me  something ;  for  I  still  felt  that  man 
was  better  than  the  beasts,  and  that  there  was  that  in  him  which 
would  never  die. 

"  Sometimes  people  came  in  to  see  the  corpse  ;  sometimes  they 
made  remarks.  One  said,  *  that  she  had  lived  and  died  without  God; 
that  she  had  worshipped  nothing  but  money ;  that  'twas  an  awful 
sight  to  see  the  remains  of  such  as  she  was.'  Then  T  spoke  angrily, 
and  bade  them  hold  their  tongues,  and  not  judge  a  woman  who  was 
better  than  themselves.  Then  others  came,  and  said  they  remem- 
bered the  day,  twenty  years  and  more  ago,  when  she  had  been  con- 
verted ;  and  that  grace  was  never  lost,  and  that  such  would  be  saved 
in  spite  of  works,  and  that  she  was  'gone  to  glory.'  Then  1  would 
be  more  angry  still,  and  yet  laugh  at  them,  and  say  that  if  *  glory' 
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was  to  be  earned  so  cheap,  it  was  not  worth  having ;  and  so  sent  them 
away.     And  then  the  old  woman  was  buried"  (pp.  5,  6). 

Joe    Baker  now  obtains  the  consent  of  his  old  master, 
whose  business  is  wholly  managed  by  him,  that  he  should 
bring  home  a  wife  to  help  him  and  keep  the  house ;  and  we 
are  introduced  to  an  excellent  Catholic  servant,  called  Fanny 
Cowper,  to  whom  Joe  proposes.     The  scene  is  exceedingly 
well  described ;  and  though  it  ends  in  Fanny's  refusing  his 
offer,  because  she  will  never  unite  herself  to  any  one  but  a 
Catholic,  yet  they  part  good  friends,  and  he  hears  for  the  first 
time  in  his  life  a  brief  exposition  of  Catholic  truth.     Half  in 
vexation,  he  marries  a  poor  ill-educated  girl,  who  has  hitherto 
been  remarkable  in  the  village  only  for  her  love  of  tawdry- 
finery,  but  who  becomes  really  attached  to  her  husband,  and 
grows  into  a  devoted  wife.     With  the  birth  of  their  first  child 
the  real  interest  of  the  story  begins.     Fanny  Cowper  goes  to 
see  it,  among  other  friends ;  and  her  congratulations  assume 
an  earnest  tone,  while  she  says,  "  Take  care  of  it,  Baker;  take 
care  of  this  dear  creature  ;  remember  it  has  an  immortal — an 
immortal,  a  redeemed  soul ;  take  care  of  that  for  which  Jesus 
Christ  died."     The  artist  has  done  well  to  seize  upon  this  in- 
cident as  the  subject  of  his  drawing  for  the  frontispiece,  for  it 
becomes  quite  the  turning-point  of  the  narrative.     Fanny's 
words  take  possession  of  our  hero's  heart,  and  he  continues  to 
repeat  them  whenever  he  sees  his  child. 

About  this  time,  a  young  High-church  clergyman,  of 
model  orthodoxy,  succeeds  to  the  cure  of  souls  in  the  village. 
Perhaps  the  cleverest  scene  in  the  book  is  a  keen  and  ani- 
mated dispute  which  takes  place  in  Baker's  house,  between 
Mr.  Knight,  for  that  was  the  clergyman's  name,  and  a  hum- 
ble traveller  n^med  Fairfield,  who,  in  the  course  of  conversa- 
tion, turns  out  to  be  a  Catholic.  The  *'  One  Church"  is  the 
subject  of  their  debate:  for  its  details  we  must  refer  our 
readers  to  the  book  itself;  it  is  terse  and  pointed  in  an  admi- 
rable degree,  and  in  few  words  shews  up  the  anomalies  and 
inconsistencies  of  Anglican  claims  to  unity ;  in  language,  too, 
which  the  simplest  may  comprehend.  A  sentence  or  two,  on 
the  use  of  private  judgment,  are  too  good  to  be  omitted. 

**  *  T  know,  sir,'  answered  the  man,  *  that  this  person' — and  he 
laid  his  hand  on  Baker's  shoulder — '  that  this  person  is  a  Protestant ; 
and  I  look  upon  him  as  one  in  search  of  a  religion,  as  one  who  seeks. 
Now  all  who  seek  must  use  their  judgment.  They  go  on  looking, 
hearing,  reading,  and  asking.  Is  this  true  ?  is  this  ?  But  when  a 
man  has  found,  he  seeks  no  more ;  all  questioning  is  given  up  ; 
judgment  ceases,  and  faith  begins.     The  Catholic  has  found  the  one 
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Church  ;  he  has  faith.  She  teaches  him  ;  he  knows  it  to  be  the 
voice  of  God  ;  he  bows  down  his  whole  self,  and  says,  '  Speak,  Lord, 
for  thy  servant  heareth.'  He  remains  like  a  little  child,  obedient, 
loving,  full  of  faith  and  gratitude,  and  joy  and  hope.  As  a  child 
rests  upon  a  mother's  breast,  he  rests  on  Holy  Church  ;  and  that 
Mother  of  all  God's  children  guides  his  steps,  and  for  ever  points  up- 
wards to  Jesus  on  the  cross,  from  whom  come  grace  and  salvation. 
This,  sir,  is  why  a  Catholic  has  done  with  private  judgment ;  all 
judgment  is  swallowed  up  in  faith'  "  (p.  29). 

John  Fairfield  had  married  Fanny  Cowper,  and  settled  on 
a  little  farm ;  and  a  young  family  began,  in  the  course  of 
years,  to  grow  up  about  him.  Baker's  first  and  only  child 
v^^as  passing  from  infancy  into  girlhood.  His  occasional  per- 
ception of  the  truth  and  consistency  of  the  Catholic  Church, 
in  her  claims  to  unity  and  authority,  had  been  gradually  dis- 
posing him  to  desire  to  know  more  of  her,  and  at  some  inde- 
finite period  even  to  submit  to  that  authority  and  find  peace. 
But  the  world  was  yet  too  strong  for  him,  as  it  has  proved 
for  many ;  he  must  first  secure  a  competency  in  his  business ; 
when  a  fixed  sum  has  been  saved,  and  invested  for  his  old 
age  and  the  settlement  of  his  children,  then  he  will  set  to 
work  in  earnest,  and  get  this  serious  concern  of  his  soul  at- 
tended to.  Meanwhile  it  will  be  the  ruin  of  his  business  if 
he  is  even  suspected  of  a  leaning  to  that  side ;  he  is  prudent 
therefore,  and  follows  Mr.  Knight's  advice  about  Catholic 
books  and  Catholic  matters  in  general. 

Chapter  sixth  is  a  stirring  one ;  containing  a  visit  paid  by 
Baker  to  the  Fairfields,  and  his  finding,  on  his  arrival,  their 
house  in  flames,  John  himself  crippled  by  an  accident,  and 
one  of  the  youngest  children  on  the  point  of  perishing  in  the 
fire.  The  rescue  is  described  with  breathless  interest;  the 
patient  submission  of  the  ruined  family  to  their  reverse  of 
fortune  is  not  more  complete  than  may  often  be  seen  resulting 
from  the  grace  of  God ;  Baker  is  confirmed  in  his  opinion  of 
the  good  effects  produced  by  the  influence  of  Catholicity,  but 
procrastinates.  His  child  had  gone  to  visit  London,  with  a 
family  of  superior  class  which  had  taken  a  fancy  to  her;  one 
day  he  is  summoned  to  follow,  if  he  would  see  her  alive.  She 
has  been  laid  low  by  a  sudden  illness,  and  before  he  reaches 
her  she  expires.  His  agony  of  mind  may  be  conceived,  espe- 
cially with  his  stifled  convictions  of  the  truth  of  the  Catholic 
faith  ;  he  trembles  for  the  soul  of  his  child.  But  Providence 
has  been  kinder  to  her  than  her  own  father ;  in  London  she 
had  accidentally  found  the  Fairfields,  who,  as  her  father's 
friends,  were  very  kind  to  her;  in  their  humble  house  she 
saw  and  heard  much  of  Catholicity ;  and  in  her  illness  she 
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had  been  taken  into  the  Church,  and  had  died  fortified  with 
the  holy  Sacraments.  Her  father  adores  the  mercy  and  jus- 
tice of  God,  and  the  work  of  his  own  conversion  is  begun  in 
earnest. 

A  very  amusing  instance  of  Protestant  prejudice,  a  sample 
of  a  thousand  such  which  meet  us  every  where,  and  the 
subjection  of  the  '*  orthodox"  Mr.  Knight  to  the  obedience 
of  faith,  are  among  the  later  incidents  of  importance  in  the 
story. 

Joe  Baker,  like  James  Jordan,  is  addressed  especially  to 
the  yeomanry  and  the  middle  classes  of  England ;  its  modes 
of  thought,  its  phrases  and  turns  of  expression,  are  theirs  ;  its 
straightforward  reasoning,  its  honest  conclusions,  are  those 
which  are  happily  familiar  to  their  minds.  They  are  a  class 
for  whom  but  little  has  yet  been  done,  but  little  to  dissipate 
their  prejudices,  and  teach  them  what  Catholicity  really  is. 
We  do  not  know  that  there  is  in  the  English  language  a 
better  persuasive  to  examination  and  candid  search  into  the 
truth  of  the  Catholic  Church,  addressed  to  our  Saxon-English 
tradesman  or  farmer,  than  these  little  volumes.  They  tell 
their  story ;  they  plead ;  they  dissect  popular  fallacies  with  a 
skilful  hand ;  they  are  genial  and  glowing,  with  the  homely 
charm  of  English  rural  scenery,  with  a  message  of  peace  for 
the  honest  and  truthful  English  heart. 

But  even  so,  as  it  seems  to  us,  the  beneficent  mission  of 
Joe  Baker  is  onl}'  half  fulfilled.  He  appeals  not  only  to  the 
religious  instinct,  and  the  love  of  truth  and  consistency  which 
remarkably  distinguish  the  middle  classes  in  England  ;  his 
appeal  may  well  reach  the  hearts  of  English  Catholics  also,  re- 
minding them  of  what  perhaps  they  may  know  indeed  already, 
but  to  which  custom  and  other  engagements  may  have  ren- 
dered them  less  sensitive ;  we  mean,  the  spiritual  destitution 
of  hundreds  and  thousands  of  Christ's  perishing  little  ones 
in  this  land.  The  researches  of  philanthropy,  the  records  of 
crime,  present  an  appalling  picture  of  the  condition  of  the 
children  of  our  poor,  especially  of  that  numerous  class  whose 
crimes  have  reduced  them  to  the  condition  of  outcasts  and 
enemies  of  society.  Children  there  are  by  hundreds,  in  our 
large  cities,  who,  before  they  reach  maturity,  have  exhausted 
the  catalogue  of  crimes ;  young  in  years,  old  in  vice  ;  without 
God  and  without  hope.  Though  outwardly  less  dreadful,  the 
condition  of  the  children  of  our  rural  population  is  hardly  less 
distressing  to  the  observation  of  Christian  charity.  They  are 
educated,  perhaps,  in  the  rudiments  of  human  knowledge;  but 
they  are  left  in  ignorance  of  the  beauty  and  sweetness  of  re- 
ligion, so  peculiarly  adapted  to  the  instincts  and  yearnings  of 
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young  hearts.  The  cold  formalities  of  Anglican  worship  find 
no  response  in  them  ;  the  only  chance  of  obtaining  something 
like  sympathy  is  in  the  hot  fanaticism  of  Dissent.  Strange  to 
them,  as  the  occurrences  and  habits  of  another  world,  are  the 
hallowed  light  of  Catholic  altars ;  the  sweet  music  of  lita- 
nies, and  the  worship  of  the  Most  Holy  on  his  high  throne  at 
benediction  ;  the  gentle  winning  power  of  the  divine  word  in 
the  formation  and  correction  of  the  conscience  in  the  confes- 
sional ;  the  rapture  and  the  foretaste  of  heaven  on  a  day  of 
first  communion.  From  all  such  fair  and  beautiful  things  a 
great  gulf  separates  the  poor  children  of  our  once  Catholic 
England;  they  must  prepare  as  they  can  without  them  for 
the  struggle  of  life,  for  the  moment  of  death.  Few  can  read 
the  description  of  such  an  unblest  death  in  Joe  Baker  without 
tears. 

''  Then  came  Jem  and  Mary;  they  had  both  died  the  last  winter 
of '  the  fever.'  I  am  sure  that  it  would  have  been  better  for  them 
if  their  living  souls  had  had  as  many  thoughts  as  were  given  to  their 
cold  corpses.  We  sent  them  food  in  their  ilhiess  ;  Ellen  was  there 
often,  and  she  hired  a  nurse  to  help  her  mother.  But  there  lay  the 
poor,  ignorant,  worn-out  creatures,  dying,  dying  in  spite  of  the  doc- 
tors and  every  body  else.  It  would  be  nonsense  to  talk  of  these 
young  things  having  any  knowledge  of  religion ;  they  had  none. 
While  they  lay  in  their  mortal  illness,  a  Ranting  preacher  and  a 
Methodist  woman  came.  Jem  could  not  bear  the  sight  of  them  ; 
and  clasping  his  aching  head  and  throbbing  temples,  muttered  curses 
as  they  preached  or  prayed.  The  girl  was  so  frightened  that  she  be- 
came delirious;  and  so  those  poor  creatures — those  souls  for  whom 
Christ  died  —  passed  out  of  life  and  went  to  judgment.  And  I  must 
believe  that  when  the  just  Judge  of  all  mankind  passed  sentence  on 
their  souls,  he  looked  back  to  the  cause  of  their  miserable  ignorance, 
and  dealt  gently  with  them.  As  I  looked  at  their  dead  bodies,  I  re- 
peated the  words,  *  I  believe  in  one,  holy,  catholic,  and  apostolic 
Church.'  I  stopped  there,  and  then  said  to  myself,  '  I  am  sure  I  wish 
that  I  could  believe  those  words ;  I  wish  that  I  could  find  the  thing 
they  describe.  John  Fairfield  called  that  Church  his  mother.  Mother ! 
a  spiritual  mother,  given  by  our  God  and  Saviour  to  do  a  mother's 
part  to  our  souls.  What  is  a  mother's  part  ?  To  nourish,  cherish, 
guide  ;  to  shield  from  all  danger,  guide  to  all  good  ;  to  support  in 
trouble,  and  through  all  to  teach  salvation.  Surely  if  these  chil- 
dren had  known  such  a  mother,  Jesus  would  not  have  died  upon 
the  cross  in  vain  for  them.  In  vain  !'  I  cried;  'oh,  not  in  vain; 
they  are  not  lost;  they  were  never  taught.  O  God,  be  merciful'  " 
(pp.  ^Q,  37). 

Shall  it  be  so  always  ?  Shall  it  always  be  that  the  bright- 
eyed,  sunny-haired  children  of  our  Saxon  race  must  remain 
strangers  to  the  tenderness  of  a  spiritual  mother,  in  ignorance 
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of  their  holy  Mother  Mary  ?     Those  Catholics  whom  Provi- 
dence has  endowed  with  the  goods  of  this  world,  with  influ- 
ence, with  dependants,  would  do  well  to  ask  their  consciences 
what  they  are  doing,  what  efforts  or  sacrifices  they  are  making, 
to  diminish,  if  they  cannot  hope  to  remove,  this  calamity.     We 
know  of  many  who  are  doing  something  in  their  neighbourhood; 
we  know  of  a  few  who  are  spending  themselves,  as  well  as  their 
substance,  in  preaching  the  glad  tidings  of  that  Mother's  love 
to  the  little  heathens  of  their  own  district.     The  success  of 
their  labours  is  no  small  reward  of  their  piety  and  zeal  for 
souls.     Their  message  of  mercy  falls  into  the  souls  of  those 
neglected  little  ones   like  gentle  rain  into  the  parched  earth ; 
faith,  and  hope,  and  love,  spring  up  from  a  fruitful  soil ;   and 
in  some  parts  of  England  there  is  a  generation  of  Catholic 
peasantry  once  more  arising  to  rejoice  the  old  saints  of  this 
land.     The  harvest  truly  is  abundant,  but  the  labourers  are 
few ;  the  heart  sinks  at  the  thought  of  what  is  to  be  done ; 
of  the  thousands  of  children  even  now  perishing  for  want  of 
knowledge,  within  sight  of  our  churches,  within  reach  of  our 
exertions,  and  no  man  careth  for  their  souls.     We  thank  the 
author  of  Joe  Baker  for  ourselves,  and  in  the  name  of  those 
miserable  objects  of  Christian  charity,  for  this  earnest  appeal 
in  their  behalf;  and  we  trust  that  it  will  not  be  without  its 
results  in  stimulating  our  Catholic  body  generally  to  larger 
sacrifices,  to  wider  benevolence,  in  the  cause  of  poor  English 
children.     We  would  fain  hope  also,  that,  somewhere  or  other 
throughout  this  land,  the  perusal  of  Joe  Baker,  and  reflection 
on  the  destitution  of  the  means  of  grace  there  described,  may 
kindle  in  some  generous  hearts  the  desire  to  give  up  all  things 
for  the  sake  of  Christ's  little  ones ;  may  incline  them  to  do  all 
that  lies  in  their  power  to  assist  those  blessed  orders  in  holy 
religion,  whose  mission  it  is  to  love,  and  tend,  and  instruct 
them;  may  dispose  others  to  whom  *^it  is  given,"  to  qualify 
themselves  as  missionaries  of  the  Catholic  faith  among  the 
neglected  objects  of  Christ's  Passion.    If  one  such  dedication 
should  be  the  fruit  oi  Joe  Bake/'s  appeal,  the  ability  and  ear- 
nest regard  for  souls,  and  true  Christian  philanthropy  which 
are  characteristic  of  its  excellence,  will  not  be  inadequately 
rewarded. 
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We  have  received  some  additional  numbers  of  the  splendid  edition  of 
Haydock's  Catholic  Family  Bible  and  Commentary,  published  by 
Messrs.  Dunigan,  New  York  (London,  Dolman).  Eleven  numbers 
are  now  out,  and  the  work  is  to  be  completed  in  thirty-eight.  It  is, 
without  exception,  one  of  the  handsomest  and  cheapest  editions  of  the 
Bible  we  have  ever  seen. 

The  Life  of  Mrs.  Eliza  A.  Seton,  Foundress  and  first  Superioress  of 
the  Sisters  or  Daughters  of  Charity  in  America,  by  the  Rev.  C.  J, 
White,  D.D.  (Dunigan,  New  York;  London,  Dolman),  is  not  only  a 
most  important  contribution  to  American  Catholic  literature,  but   a 
very  interesting  work  to  all  Catholics  everywhere.     It  is  seldom  that 
one  has  an  opportunity  of  studying  so  much  in  detail  the  progress  of  the 
work  of  grace  in  a  soul  that  is  being  brought  out  of  Protestantism  into 
the  one  true  fold.     Mrs.  Seton's  habit  of  keeping  a  journal,  and  her 
very  voluminous  correspondence,  have  supplied  her  biographer  with 
more  abundant,  as  well  as  more  interesting  and  more  authentic  mate- 
rials for  his  work  than  usually  fall  to  the  lot  of  labourers  in  this  portion 
of  the  field  of  literature.     Some  readers,  perhaps,  will  be  disposed  to 
consider  that  the  materials  in  this  instance  have  been  almost  too  abun- 
dant, or  at  least  will  wish  that  Dr.  White  had  been  more  sparing  in  his 
use  of  them.     Considering,  however,  the  immense  importance  of  the 
work  which  Mrs.  Seton  wrought  for  the  Church  in  the  United  States, 
we   cannot  subscribe   to   this  criticism.     Neither   can  we  regret  the 
length  or  number  of  the  extracts  which  Dr.  White  has  given  both  from 
the°l  etters,  the  diary,  and  the  private  devotions  of  his  heroine  during  the 
many  years  that  she  was  a  Protestant,  especially  since  we  suspect  that 
they'are  of  a  very  different  character  from  what  many  Catholics  would 
have  anticipated.     Mrs.  Seton  was  the  second  daughter  of  an  eminent 
physician  in  New  York,  and  was  born  in  1774,  two  years  before  the  de- 
claration of  American  independence.     Her  mother  was  the  daughter  of 
an  Episcopalian  clergyman,  and  she  herself  was  brought  up  a  member 
of  that  communion.     She  was  remarkable,  even  in  fier  youth,  for  the 
interest  which  she  took  in  all  religious  matters,  and  the  zeal  with  which 
she  discharged  her  religious  duties  ;  not,  however,  altogether  according 
to  the  most  approved  forms  of  Episcopalianism :  for  we  are  told  that 
she  used  to  wear  a  small  crucifix  about  her  person,  and  expressed  her 
surprise  that  such  a  practice  should  not  be  more  common  among  her  co- 
religionists;  and  she  regretted  also  that  there  were  no  "  Protestant  nun- 
nerfes."     Moreover,  she  used  to  "sigh  of  a  Sunday  evening,  and  say, 
<  No  more  until  next  Sunday,'  as  she  turned  from  the  church-door  which 
closed  on  her,  unless  a  prayer-day  was  given  out  in  the  week  ;"  and  on 
"  Sacrament-Sundays"  she  used  to  run  from  one  church  to  another, 
that  she  might  receive  as  often  as  she  could !     It  was  not  to  be  expected 
that  dispositions  such  as  these  should  long  be  satisfied  with  the  miser- 
able empty  husks  that  are  to  be  found  in  Protestantism  ;  and  the  mer- 
ciful providence  of  God  so  disposed  the  order  of  events,  that  her  mar- 
riage (at  the  age  of  20)  with  an  American  merchant,— who  had  received 
a  part  of  his  mercantile  education  in  a  house  at  Leghorn,  and  who,  after 
nine  or  ten  years  of  married  life  (during  which  time  Mrs.  Seton  became 
the  mother  of  five  children),  was  sent  to  Leghorn  again  for  change  of 
air, — should  be  the  means  of  introducing  her  to  those  blessed  gifts  and 
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privileges  which  are  the  inheritance  of  the  faithful.  Her  husband  died 
almost  immediately  after  their  arrival  in  Italy;  but  his  old  friends  the 
Filicchis,  merchants,  who  were  Catholics  not  in  name  only  but  in  heart, 
and  whose  memory  must  ever  be  held  in  affectionate  remembrance  by  the 
Sisters  of  Charity  in  America,  were  unremitting  in  their  kindness  to- 
wards the  widow.  In  their  company  she  visited  some  of  the  principal 
galleries  and  churches  both  in  Florence  and  in  Leghorn.  Among  the 
works  of  art,  her  attention  seems  to  have  been  attracted  only  by  those 
which  treated  of  religious  subjects;  and  in  the  churches,  though  she  used 
diligently  to  repeat  "  her  own  service,"  as  she  calls  it  (meaning  the 
Anglican  form  of  daily  prayer),  yet  she  was  sensibly  struck  by  the 
numbers  of  "  old  men  and  old  women,  young  women,  and  all  soVts  of 
people,  kneeling  promiscuously  about  the  altar,  so  intent  upon  their 
prayers  and  rosary,  that  it  is  very  immaterial  what  a  stranger  does." 
In  entering  a  Catholic  church  she  felt  an  impression  of  awe  that  she 
had  never  experienced  in  a  Protestant  place  of  worship;  and  on  one 
occasion — in  the  celebrated  sanctuary  of  our  Blessed  Lady  at  Monteno, 
near  Leghorn — the  profanity  of  a  young  Englishman  who  was  present 
did  much  towards  opening  her  eyes,  and  suggesting  to  her  fruitful 
topics  of  meditation.  This  gentleman  had  selected  the  very  moment  of 
the  elevation  of  the  sacred  Host  as  a  fitting  opportunity  to  scoff  at 
"  what  they  call  their  real  presence." 

A  few  days  afterwards  she  re-embarked  for  America,  scarcely  hav- 
ing spent  more  than  a  month  in  Italy ;  but  a  storm,  and  damages  done 
to  the  vessel  by  a  collision,  obliged  her  to  return  on  shore  the  very  next 
day.  The  day  following,  her  child  (the  only  one  she  had  taken  with 
her)  proved  to  have  the  scarlet  fever ;  and  the  captain  could  not,  of 
cour«e,  receive  her  again  on  board  to  infect  the  other  passengers.  This 
detained  them  for  three  weeks  in  the  Filicchi's  house;  then,  as  soon  as 
the  child  recovered,  the  mother  sickened  vvith  the  same  complaint  and 
for  the  same  jjcriod.  Dui^g  the  whole  of  this  time,  "  the  ])atience  and 
more  than  human  kindness"  of  the  Filicchis  made  a  deep  impression 
on  Mrs.  Seton.  "You  would  say,"  she  writes  to  a  friend,  "that  it 
was  our  Saviour  Himself  they  reieived  in  his  poor  and  sick  strangers." 
Nor  was  their  kindness  confined  to  a  care  for  her  bodily  wants  ;  they 
were  still  more  zealous  for  the  conversion  of  her  soul ;  and  being  as  in- 
telligent in  mind  as  they  were  edifying  in  conduct,  and  Mrs.  S.  having 
a  most  earnest  desire  to  know  and  embrace  the  truth,  she  became  tlio- 
roughly  convinced,  at  the  end  of  three  months'  sojourn  in  Legliorn,  tiiat 
Protestantism  is  a  religion  of  man,  and  that  only  the  Catholic  faith  comes 
from  God.  Unfortunately,  however,  according  to  a  practice  only  too 
common  in  such  cases,  it  was  determined  that  God's  call  should  not  be 
obeyed  without  the  consent  and  advice  of  friends.  Mrs.  S.  was  allowed 
to  return  to  America  without  having  been  received  into  the  Church, 
there  to  submit  her  determination  to  the  judgment  of  people  who  could 
not  possibly  be  expected  to  do  otherwise  than  oppose  it.  Of  course  the 
u.sual  consequences  followed.  Friends,  relative--^,  acquaintances,  minis- 
ters of  the  gospel,  one  and  all  set  upon  the  unhappy  lady  with  various 
instruments  of . 'suasion,  threats  and  promises,  arguments  and  denuncia- 
tions ;  and  if  they  did  not  succeed  in  convincing,  at  least  they  sufficed 
to  create  doubts  and  uncertainties,  to  disturb  and  make  her  very  un- 
ea.sy.  Month  after  month  passed  away  in  this  state;  sometimes  she 
could  not  make  uj)  her  mind  to  go  to  any  church  at  all ;  then  to  church, 
but  not  to  (so-called)  communion  ;  and  lastly,  by  a  despi^rate  eftbrt,  to 
communion  also  in  one  of  the  Protestant  churches  of  New  York.  But  this 
last  was  too  much  for  her;  she  found  she  had  not  the  least  faith  in  any 
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thing  the  Protestant  Church  could  ^ive  her,  and  she  determined  never 
to  go  there  aoain.  Still  four  months  more  of  miserable  uncertainty  ; 
and  at  last,  just  about  a  twelvemonth  after  lier  mind  iiad  first  been  made 
up,  she  submitted  to  Holy  Church.  For  the  history  of  her  subsequent 
career,  we  must  refer  our  readers  to  the  volume  itself:  how  she  ex- 
perienced the  lot  of  all  converts  in  the  shape  of  neglect  or  persecution 
from  the  hands  of  her  former  friends  and  associates ;  how  this  cup  of 
trial  was  sweetened  by  the  consolations  allowed  to  some,  of  seeing  a  few 
of  her  nearest  and  dearest  relatives  become  partakers  of  the  same  hap- 
piness with  herself;  and  the  interesting  course  of  events  whereby  she 
eventually  became  the  foundress  of  an  Institute  of  Charity,  at  first 
formed  upon  the  model  of  that  followed  by  the  children  of  St.  Vincent 
of  Paul,  and  now  actually  incorporated  with  it,  and  which,  beginning 
about  forty  years  ago  in  Mrs.  Seton  and  two  other  ladies,  now  numbers 
no  less  than  420  Sisters,  and  presides  over  38  different  establishments  in 
the  United  States.  We  think  we  have  said  enough  to  interest  our 
readers  in  the  narrative,  and  to  satisfy  them  that  the  volume  in  which 
it  is  contained  (and  which  is  very  handsomely  "  got  up,")  will  be  a  very 
welcome  addition  to  any  Catholic  reading-room  or  library. 

We  do  not  precisely  see  what  practical  purpose  is  aimed  at  by  the 
republication  of  the  Rev.  P.  Green's  Letters  on  the  Catholic  Oath 
(London,  Jones,  Richardson,  &c.).  It  was  well  enough  that  the  merits 
of  that  oath  should  be  publicly  and  generally  discussed  while  yet  it 
was  ill  posse ;  but,  after  twenty  years'  practical  experience,  we  think  it 
may  safely  be  left  to  those  whom  it  more  immediately  concerns;  more 
especially  since  the  author  does  not  seem  to  have  any  thing  new  to  say 
about  it. 

It  is  too  late  for  us  to  recommend  an  abridgment  of  Father  Segneri's 
Devout  Servant  of  Mary  (Manchester,  Stutter;  London,  Dolman)  for 
distribution  among  the  poor  during  the  month  of  May.  It  will  be 
useful,  however,  at  all  times,  as  a  cheap  and  simple  manual  for  in- 
structinjj  those  Catholics  who  have  not  access  to  larger  works,  in  the 
truest  and  most  acceptable  means  of  serving  their  heavenly  Mother. 

We  have  always  considered  the  Catholic  Poor-School  Committee 
the  most  important  human  institution  that  we  have  in  England  for  the 
preservation  and  extension  of  the  Catholic  faith  throughout  the  country. 
We  are  very  glad,  therefore,  to  learn  from  the  Fifth  Annual  Beport 
(London,  sold  by  all  Catholic  booksellers),  that  its  income  during  the^ 
year  1852  exceeded  that  of  the  preceding  year  by  more  than  500Z. ; 
though  it  must  be  acknowledged  that  it  is  far  too  small  for  the  crying 
needs  which  it  is  called  upon  to  supply.  The  present  Report,  however, 
is  very  encouraging,  more  especially  as  to  the  progress  that  has  been 
made  in  that  most  important  of  all  their  undertakings,  the  establishment 
of  a  training-school  for  schoolmasters  at  St.  Mary's,  Hammersmith. 

Mr.  R.  Raby  has  deserved  the  best  thanks  of  all  English  Catholics 
for  presenting  us  with  the  invaluable  work  of  Blessed  Henry  Suso,  The 
Little  Book  of  Eternal  Wisdom,  in  English  (Richardson  and  Sou).  The 
work  itself  we  could  not  presume  to  eulogise  ;  "it  speaks,"  as  the  trans- 
lator justly  says,  "too  eloquently  for  itself."  We  venture  to  anticipate 
that,  when  once  known,  this  little  work  will  be  the  inseparable  compa- 
nion of  many  an  inmate  of  our  religious  houses,  as  well  as  of  the  devout 
in  every  state.  Mr.  Raby  appears  to  have  succeeded  in  his  difficult  task 
wonderfully  well,  on  the  whole ;  the  spirit  of  the  original  is  far  better 
preserved  by  him  in  our  cognate  language  than  in  the  existing  French 
and  Italian  translations,  which  indeed  convey  no  idea  of  the  work, 
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either  as  it  is  in  the  original  German  or  in  Susius's  admirahle  Latin 
translation.  It  would  be  invidious  to  call  attention  to  defects  in  a  trans- 
lation which  we  welcome  so  heartily  ;  otherwise  it  would  not  have  been 
difficult,  perhaps,  to  point  out  some  passages  that  are  left  needlessly- 
obscure,  and  others  that  do  not  appear  to  us  quite  to  convey  the  sense 
of  the  author  as  we  have  been  used  to  understand  him.  Certain  ex- 
pressions also  that  can  hardly  be  called  genuine  English,  as  the  fre- 
quently recurring  Oh  woe!  instead  of  Alas!  as  the  translation  of  Oh 
weh!  Before  giving  the  explanation  of  the  word  venia  in  the  preface, 
after  the  German  editor,  Mr.  llaby  would  have  done  well  to  consult 
some  one  of  the  Order  to  which  Blessed  Henry  Suso  belonged  ;  from 
whom  he  would  have  learnt  that  the  7)e.nia  is  a  manner  of  prostration 
quite  as  much  in  use  with  the  Dominicans  of  the  present  day  as  with 
those  of  the  middle  ages;  and  that  it  does  not  consist  in  kneeling  and 
kissing  the  ground,  but  in  prostrating  at  full-length  on  the  right  side. 
We  sincerely  h -pe  that  the  reception  of  tliis  Book  of  Eternal  Wisdom 
will  be  such  as  to  induce  Mr.  Raby  to  fulfil  his  promise  of  giving  to  the 
public  a  translation  of  the  very  beautiful  and  touching  life  of  its  author. 


INSPECTION  OF  CONVENTS. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Rambler. 

Sir, — In  drawing  the  attention  of  your  readers  to  a  Bill  now  before  Par- 
liament which  has  for  its  object  the  inspection  and  visitation  of  convents, 
I  may  possibly  be  thought  somewhat  premature,  as  tlie  measure  is  still  in 
its  earliest  stage,  and  the  details  are  but  imperfectly  known.  There  are 
cases,  however,  in  which  we  are  permitted  to  repel  even  the  first  pro- 
posal of  a  violation  of  rights  ;  and  that  promptly,  and  without  much 
parley  concerning  details.  Thus,  were  it  understood  that  leave  had 
been  granted  to  bring  in  a  Bill  for  the  visitation  of  every  Englishman's 
private  home,  by  commissioners  who  should  have  the  power  to  examine 
his  wife  and  children  as  to  his  private  treatment  of  them,  to  regulate 
his  expenses,  and  to  put  down  all  family  abuses,  I  think  we  should  none 
of  us  stand  much  on  the  forms  of  the  House,  or  consider  ourselves  bound 
to  wait  for  the  second  reading,  before  we  ventured  to  make  our  indig- 
nation known.  Nay,  were  the  proposed  measure  of  a  less  inquisitorial 
nature,  and,  with  only  an  over-zeal  in  the  cause  of  public  morality,  to 
propose  means  for  reducing  our  gin-palaces  and  public-houses,  or  the 
utter  abolition  of  "penny  gaffs"  and  other  places  of  theatrical  amuse- 
ment, we  can  imagine  how  quickly  the  storm  of  pofjular  resentment 
would  be  raised.  What  a  cry  from  the  vested  interests  of  the  malt>ters 
and  distillers!  what  a  fiutter  of  public  sympathy  for  the  danseuse  and 
genteel  comedian,  in  their  bani>hment  from  the  green-room  of  the  Opera 
and  Olympic!  How  sjeedily  would  they  be  raised  to  that  dignity  of 
sufibring  and  oppressed  patriotism  which  we  have  seen  successively 
filled  by  Kossuth,  Achilli,  and  the  Madiai !  Surely  every  Catholic  must 
see  in  the  measure  we  have  alluded  to,  an  infraction  of  rights  at  least 
as  sacred  as  these;  and  an  impetuosity  of  indignation  which  would  cer- 
tainly be  pardoned  in  their  case  may,  we  trust,  be  as  readily  e^ccused  in 
ours. 
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Hitherto  the  very  notion  of  any  kind  of  inquisitorial  power  has  had 
in  it  something  so  repugnant  to  English  feeling,  that  it  has  been  suffi- 
cient for  such  a  character  to  attach,  though  but  in  the  remotest  degree, 
to  any  measure,  to  rentier  it  unpopular  amongst  us.  The  Income  Tax 
owes  the  opposition  it  annually  meets  with  less  to  our  indisposition  to 
part  with  our  money,  than  to  an  instinctive  feeling  that  it  is  a  griev- 
ance for  any  State-officer  to  be  able  to  enter  our  houses  and  ask  us 
questions.  There  is  not  a  doubt  that  the  passport  system,  so  universally 
submitted  to  in  other  countries,  would  not  be  tolerated  for  a  moment  in 
our  own.  We  are  ready  to  pay  any  money  which  is  demanded,  but  we 
cannot  bear  the  tyranny  of  answering  questions  concerning  our  trade 
and  the  colour  of  our  hair.  If  this  be  so,  one  would  think  it  could  only 
be  some  grpat  and  crying  evil  which  could  induce  any  member  of  the 
Legislature  to  propose  a  measure  of  this  proverbially  odious  character. 
Great  and  crying  evils  are,  unhappily,  not  unknown  in  England.  Amid 
the  swarming  population  of  our  town  and  factory  districts,  where  crime 
and  ignorance  have  ripened  into  alarming  luxuriance,  we  can  imagine 
many  cases  where  the  most  liberal  Legislature  might  feel  it  necessary  to 
depart  from  the  usual  course,  and  to  adopt  measures  a  little  at  variance 
witb  the  forms  of  a  constitutional  government.  It  would  not  be  unna- 
tural if  some  of  those  accidental  revelations  of  the  corruption  lying  under 
the  polisiied  surface  of  English  society,  which  are  given  us  at  intervals, 
were  to  startle  us  into  an  unwilling  severity.  Some  Blue-book  or  Par- 
liamentary return,  whose  facts  were  too  bad  to  be  disregarded  ;  some 
narrative,  like  Mr.  Mayhew's,  of  what  a  man  has  seen  with  his  own 
eyes  and  heard  with  his  own  ears, — might  set  us  about  the  Augean  task 
of  cleansing  out,  and  visiting,  and  suppressing  some  of  those  haunts  of 
infamy  and  heathenism,  where  living  souls  have  hitherto  been  suffered 
to  sink  to  the  lowest  depth  of  degradation  undisturbed,  because  we  are 
accustomed  to  believe  that  the  permission  of  licentiousness  is  a  less  evil 
than  any  arbitrary  interference  with  private  rights. 

And  such  a  moment  has,  it  would  seem,  come  at  last.  At  last  the 
English  Parliament  has  found  time  to  be  moral.  At  last,  relieved  from 
those  interminable  discussions  on  the  price  of  corn  and  of  sugar,  English 
legislators  are  beginning  to  turn  their  attention  to  the  social  abuses  of 
their  country.  And  we  feel  curious  to  imagine  how  it  will  read  in 
future  histories  of  this  age,  that  at  a  time  when  one-half  of  the  English 
population  was  unbaptised,  and  ignorant  of  the  being  of  a  God  ;  when 
vice  of  all  kinds  had  assumed  so  unblushing  a  form,  that  you  might  read 
in  one  of  its  gravest  public  journals  oi  schools  where  thieving  and  lying 
were  taught  like  other  sciences,  at  so  much  a  head  ;  at  a  time  when 
two  counties  have  gained  the  enviable  title  of  the  "poisoning  counties," 
on  account  of  the  number  of  secret  murders  committed  in  them  ;  when, 
in  many  a  mine  and  colliery,  and  dark  neglected  alley  of  our  great 
towns,  human  beings  live  and  die,  and  sin,  and  neither  the  world  nor 
the  law  takes  cognisance  of  their  crimes  or  their  existence, — at  such  a 
time.  Parliament," roused  at  last  to  the  necessity  of  Christian  legislation, 
selects  for  the  first  object  of  its  newly -found  and  virtuous  indignation — 
the  Catholic  convents.  The  State,  like  a  wise  physician,  stands  over 
the  fainting  form  of  its  lepro-y-struck  child.  No  wonder  there  is  a  talk 
of  cautery  and  amputation  :  for  one-half  of  the  body  is  already  mortified. 
But — incomprehensible  wonder! — it  is  not  to  the  blackened  limbs,  the 
open  wounds  which  terrify  us  only  to  look  at,  that  the  first  glance  of 
the  physician  is  directed  ;  it  is  to  that  hand  which  the  disease  has  not 
yet  reached.  It  is  to  search  carefully  if  by  chance  there  should  happen 
to  be  there  some  possible  pin-scratch,  because  we  are  gravely  told, 
though  such  things  are  rare,  yet  cases  have  been  known,  in  other  coun- 
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tries,  where  pin-scratches  have  festered,  and  spread  up  the  arm,  and 
into  the  body  and  the  heart,  and  so  peojjle  have  died  of  them.  What 
can  we  conclude  from  such  conduct  as  this,  ihan  either  that  the  i)hy- 
sician  lias  no  real  care  for  the  life  of  his  patient,  or  else  that  he  has 
simply  lost  his  senses  ? 

1  believe  the  ostensible  object  of  the  present  inquiry  is  to  satisfy 
men's  minds  whether  or  no  the  inmates  of  convents  are  there  by  their 
own  consent  or  not.     So  utterly  incomprehensible  does  it  seem  to  Pro- 
testant intelligences  that  young  ladies  can  be  found  who  prefer  a  life 
of  prayer  and  work  for  God  to  one  of  worldly  dissipation,  or  even  of 
domestic  enjoyment,  that  nothing  short  of  the  assurance  from  their  own 
lips  to  that  effect  can  satisfy  them.     But  surely  a  moment's  reflection 
might  suggest  to  these  very  curious  inquirers,  that  if  it  is  the  Queen's 
duty  to  appoint  a  commission  for  ascertaining  if  every  one  fills  his  state 
of  life  voluntarily  or  not,  she  might  have  little  else*^to  do.     There  are 
other  states,  besides  that  of  religion,  to  which  men  and  women  are 
bound  for  life  ;  which  they  enter  when,  perhaps  (as  our  opponents  arjrue 
in  the  present  case),  they  are  too  young  to  judge  for  themselves, — over- 
persuaded  by  parents,  or  for  mercenary  motives,  whose  burden  they 
would  be  glad  enough  to  escape  from,  but  in  which  they  are  held  captive, 
not  by  bars  or  bolts,  but— singular  analogy  ! — by  the  invisible  })Ower  of 
their  own  plighted  vows.    There  is  no  noviceship  in  marriage;    no  year 
in  which  a  woman  may  try  her  own  heart  and  those  of  others,  and  test 
her  resolution  and  power  of  endurance,  and  know  a  little  of  the  reality 
of  things,  before  she  takes  that  irrevocable  vow.     The  world  is  less  mer- 
ciful than  God.     Those  who  choose  their  lot  in  the  world's  service  nmst 
do  it  with  small  preparation  ;    and  if  repentance  come  too  late,  they 
must  make  the  best  ot  it.     It  is  not  so  with  the  service  of  God.     We 
can  excuse  Protestants  for  knowing  nothing  concerning  the  patient  and 
searching  trial  which  is  undergone  by  an  aspirant  to  the  religious  life, 
before  she  '\&  permitted  to  take  those  vows  which  it  is  the  fashion  to  sup- 
pose are  so  often  forced  on  her  against  her  will.     But  we  cannot  excuse 
them  if,  with  so  plain  a  parallel  before  their  eyes,  they  advocate,  as  just 
and  necessary  in  one  case,  an  impertinent  intrusion,  which  they  would 
stigmatise  in  the  other  as  an  unheard-of  and  wanton  outrage.     Yet, 
after  all,  where  is  the  difference?     Perhaps  to  the  mover  and  seconder 
of  this  measure  it  may  be  a  new  thought  that  this  ins[)ection  of  con- 
vents may  in  some  future  day  be  made  a  ground  for  obtaining  an  in- 
spection of  their  own  private  homes.     This  principle  of  "  inspection  " 
once  sanctioned  by  the  Legislature,  if  any  honourable  gentleman  should 
feel  a  curiosity  to  know  if  '*  the  wives  of  England"  are  willing  inmates 
or  enforced  captives  in  their  husbands'  homes,  his  course  lies  straight 
before  him.     Let  him  move  for  a  "commission;"  only  he  must  not  be 
much  surprised,  should  those  on  whose  domestic  quiet  the  *'  commission" 
intrudes  take  the  summary  measure  of  kicking  it  downstairs. 

But  this  is  indeed  a  most  absurd  supposition.  The  courage  of  these 
gentlemen  will  always  be  tempered  with  discretion.  We  may  oonti- 
dently  affirm  that  they  will  contine  themselves  to  the  safe  "inspection" 
of  those  retreats  where  there  is  nothing  to  be  feared  from  husbands  and 
brothers;  where  the  weakness  of  their  victims  gives  all  limits  to  their 
powers  of  annoyance;  where  they  will  find  none  but  those  whose  only 
protection,  since  they  gave  them^elves  to  God,  has  been  the  vow  which 
they  vainly  hoped  was  to  separate  them  from  the  world  for  ever. 

I  would  beg  you  also  to  observe  a  phrase  very  constantly  used  in 
late  discussions  on  this  subject.  It  is  the  fashion  to  speak  of  religious 
houses  as  "institutions,"  and  their  inhabitants  as  "inmates  ;"  terms  of 
course  perfectly  innocent,  but  calculated  to  put  them  exactly  on  a  pur 
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with  workhouses,  hospitals,  prisons,  and  similar  places  into  which  the 
public  can  enter  whenever  it  likes,  and  make  a  display  of  intelligence  by 
])utting  sharp  questions  concerning  the  food  and  the  treatment  of  their 
inmates.  In  i'act,  there  is  a  cheap  benevolence, — something,  we  should 
rather  say,  half-way  between  benevolence  and  inquisitiveness, — which 
likes  to  do  this  sort  of  thing,  to  go  over  public  "institutions,"  to  whose 
support  perhaps  it  contributes  not  a  shilling,  and  be  very  particular  as  to 
the  quantity  of  barley  in  the  prisoners'  soup,  and  the  number  of  blankets 
on  their  beds.  This  is  the  position  in  which  it  is  now  desired  that  the 
religious  retreats  of  Catholic  ladies  should  be  placed.  True,  the  present 
proposal  goes  no  farther  than  to  inquire  concerning  their  "  personal 
liberty."  But,  sir,  once  admit  these  gentlemen  within  the  sacred  enclosure, 
how  shall  we  set  limits  to  their  benevolence  or  their  curio4ty  ?  It  may 
be  necessary  for  them  to  have  ocular  demonstration  that  besides  the 
"inmates"  brought  before  them  for  examination,  there  are  none  con- 
cealed in  secret  garrets,  and  there  tortured  with  thumb-screvv  and  rack. 
Or,  they  may  think  it  their  duty  to  rule  the  diet  as  well  as  the  other 
discipline  ot  the  house  ;  and  the  forty  days  of  abstinence,  and  fast-days  of 
obligation,  may  well  seem  unchristian  living  to  those  who  "fare  sump 
tuously  every  day."  Or,  (who  knows?)  they  may  fancy  some  change 
in  the  conventual  dress.  The  religious  costume  has  not  been  much  in 
favour  with  the  English  legislature  of  late;  and  it  would  not  be  extra- 
vagant to  anticipate  the  time  when  the  veil  and  kerchief  shall  give 
place  to  the  mob-cap  of  the  London  charity-school,  as  regards  women ; 
and  for  men,  if  the  provisions  of  the  bill  extend  to  them,  we  may 
perhaps  see  the  Franciscan  cord  and  time-honoured  scapular  of  St. 
Dominic  abolished  for  the  yellow  stockings  and  etcetera  of  Christ's 
Hospital — that  only  representative  of  a  community-dress,  which,  as 
finding  favour  in  the  eyes  of  the  fathers  of  the  British  Reformation,  has 
been  invented  or  retained  in  the  Protestant  "institutions"  of  England. 
I  feel,  sir,  I  am  transgressing  the  limits  which  I  am  bound  to  observe, 
and  perhaps  I  am  speaking  more  lightly  than  my  subject  deserves. 
There  is,  however,  one  observation  of  a  diftierent  character,  to  which 
I  desire  to  draw  your  attention.  Any  one  who  is  in  the  habit  of  looking 
at  the  life  around  him  with  a  thoughtful  eye,  may  perceive  two  marks 
on  the  society  of  our  own  day,  both  of  which  affect  the  destiny  and 
position  of  women.  In  the  upper  and  educated  classes  there  is  a  rapid 
and  extraordinary  development  in  their  intellectual  and  mental  powers, 
'i'hey  are  no  longer  the  illiterate  and  thoughtless  playthings  of  past 
centuries.  Gold,  long  ago,  taught  them  to  feel;  we  have  lately  been 
teaching  them  to  think.  But  these  powers,  combined  together,  have 
created  in  them  many  new  wants.  We  see  every  where  amongst  them 
the  signs  of  an  awakened  energy,  which,  as  yet,  has  not  found  the  object 
on  which  to  work.  This  too  at  a  time  when,  from  various  social  causes, 
the  number  of  those  who  find  their  calling  and  tiieir  contentment  in 
the  duties  of  domestic  life  is  comparatively  smalJ.  There  is,  as  it 
were,  amongst  women  of  our  day,  u  new  suffering,  quite  unknown 
before — the  suffering  of  unemployed  power;  and  it  is  worth  remarking, 
that  the  most  striking  manifestations  of  this  singular  truth  are  to  be 
found  in  the  works  of  the  female  writers  of  the  three  Protestant  coun- 
tries— England,  Germany,  and  America,  where  of  course  the  resource 
offered  by  convents  is  rarest.  From  each  of  these  I  could  select  wit- 
nesses whose  truthfulness  of  painting  would  readily  be  acknowledged, 
and  who  have  depicted  in  most  startling  colours  the  unknown  mental 
anguish  of  those  whose  minds  are  growing  too  large  for  a  little  life. 
This  on  one  side ;  on  the  other,  amongst  the  lower  classes  an  excess  of 
sin  and  ignorance  which  is  crying  for  work, — work,  too,  which  perhaps 
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only  women  can  do,  certainly  whir^h  none  can  do  so  well.  Children  to 
be  taught,  the  hungry  to  be  fed,  the  penitent  to  be  reclaimed.  There 
is,  as  it  were,  the  demand  and  the  supply  for  both  of  these  social  evils. 
The  religious  life,  in  all  its  varied  forms,  brings  these  two  extremes  in 
contact  one  with  another:  to  the  educated  woman  who  has  become 
weary  of  her  lite  without  an  object,  it  gives  an  object  vast  enough  to  live 
for;  whilst  to  the  wants  of  the  people  it  oifers  a  remedy  which  no  act  of 
parliament,  or  national  society,  or  paid  official  can  ever  give,  that 
*' unboughi  love  "  of  which  a  great  orator  of  our  own  day  speaks  so 
eloquently, — which  in  weakness  works  n)iracles  that  the  wisdom  of  the 
world  is  powerless  to  work  ;  which  brings  to  the  hospital,  the  school,  or 
even  to  the  abode  of  sin,  a  "  representative  of  Jesus  Christ/'  because  it 
brings  one  who  is  the  servant  of  all,  and  the  price  of  whose  services  is 
but  the  constraining  love  of  Him  who  is  her  plighted  spouse. 

I  would  wiJlinirly  conclu<Je  these  remarks,  sir,  with  one  word  of  con- 
solation to  those  who  are  to  be  the  victims  of  this  iniquitous  measure.  It 
offers  them  the  only  testimony  which  the  powers  of  evil  can  ever  offer  to 
the  power  of  good, — thete>timonyofy<?«r.  All  this  foaming  and  gnashing 
of  teeih,  and  casting  into  fire  and  water,  is  but  the  rage  of  the  devils 
who  recognise  the  power  which  is  about  to  cast  them  out.  The  world 
can  endure  the  Church  well  enough  when  that  Church  is  nothing  more 
than  the  English  establishment,  which  lets  men's  consciences  alone,  and 
never  intrudes  where  it  is  not  wanted.  But  a  different  power  is  now 
walking  through  the  length  and  breadth  of  England,  one  often  made 
most  manifest  in  the  weakness  of  women  ;  and  before  this  power,  whose 
duty  they  know  it  is  to  exorcise  them,  the  evil  spirits  tremble.  Hating 
the  name  of  Christ,  it  is  but  natural  they  should  hate  His  spouses ;  and 
as  they  seek,  in  their  petty  malignity,  to  deal  a  blow  at  Him,  they  do 
wisely  in  aiming  their  deadliest  thrust  there  where  the  heart  of  Jesus  is 
likeliest  to  be  found.  Happily  it  is  not  in  pages  such  as  these  that  those 
we  speak  of  will  seek  for  consolation  :  not  here,  nor  in  any  testimony  of 
human  respect  or  sympathy.  Not  in  the  tongues  of  men  or  of  angels, 
but  in  the  words  of  Him  whom  only  they  care  for  in  heaven  or  in  earth  : 
*'  The  servant  is  not  greater  than  his  Lord  ;  if  they  have  hated  me,  they 
will  hate  you  also,  hlessed  are  ye,  when  they  shall  revile  you,  and  per- 
secute you,  and  speak  all  that  is  evil  against  you  untruly  for  my  sake. 
Be  glad  and  rejoice,  for  your  reward  is  verv  great  in  heaven." 

Faithfully  yours,  T.  C. 


ALL  HALLOWS  COLLEGE,  DRUMCONDRA,  DUBLIN. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Rambler. 

Sip, — At  a  time  when  so  many  things  combine  to  invite  my  fellow- 
countrymen  to  visit  Ireland,  when  the  Great  Exhibition,  so  auspiciously 
inaugurated  last  week,  is  drawing  its  crowds  to  Dublin,  and  the  just 
completed  railway  is  carrying  them  on  to  the  wild  and  romantic 
scenery  of  Killarney,  I  hope  that  those  of  your  readers  who  intend 
to  avail  themselves  of  this  combined  attraction  will  not  be  unwilling  to 
hear  something  of  a  j)iace  which  has  special  claims  upon  their  attention, 
which  it  will  not  take  them  out  of  their  way  to  visit,  but  which,  if  not 
thus  brought  before  then),  might  escape  their  notice.  Nor  let  those 
who  cannot  come  among  us  suppose  that  that  they  have  no  concern  in 
what  I  am  going  to  write,  because  I  am  sure  that  no  yood  Catholic  can 
be  indifferent  to  the  history  of  a  work  so  fraught  with  interest  as  the 
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College  which  trains  the  greater  portion  of  those  who  are  sent  forth  on 
the  foreign  missions  by  the  Catholic  Church  in  Ireland. 

About  ten  years  ago  a  humble  and  zealous  priest  in  Dublin  was 
moved  by  the  ^'ight  of  so  many  of  his  poor  fellow-countrymen  leaving 
their  Catholic  homes  for  a  land  in  which  the  means  of  grace  were  as 
scanty  as  tho*e  of  this  world  were  plentiful,  and  undertock  the  arduous 
task  of  establishinjr  a  college  for  the  training  of  Foreign  Mis^iicmaiies. 
He  had  no  rich  friends  to  assist  him,  no  commanding  abilities  to  bring 
to  this  work;  but  he  had  what  was  far  better  and  more  needful,  an  un- 
hes^itating  faith  and  an  untiring  zeal.  So,  with  the  cordial  assent  of  his 
Archbishop,  he  started  for  Rome,  and  cast  himself  and  his  cause  at  the 
feet  of  Christ's  Vicar,  Gregory  XVI. ;  the  Holy  Father  approved  of  the 
work,  and  commended  it  to  the  support  of  the  faithful.  Strong  in  this 
encouragement,  the  zealous  priest  solicited,  with  fair  success,  the  alms 
of  the  Faithful  in  Rome  and  at  Paris;  and  returning  to  Dublin,  hecom- 
plet<^d  the  collection  of  sufficient  funds  wherewith  to  begin  his  college. 
Sufficient,  I  mean,  in  the  eyes  of  one  who  worked  in  faith;  enough  to 
hire  a  house  and  make  a  beg^inning  with,  but  very  insufficient  the  whole 
amount  would  seem  to  those  who  fear  to  do  anything  l)efore  they  can 
do  all.  He  joined  with  himself  three  other  priests,  and  began  the 
college  with  one  student!  This  was  in  184*2;  and  now  in  ten  years  the 
staft"  of  directors  has  increased  to  ten,  and  that  of  students  to  near  ninety; 
while  the  college  can  boast  of  having  sent  forth  missioi.aries  into  each 
quarter  of  the  globe  to  the  number  oi'  07ie  hundred  and  thirty. 

The  founder,  Father  Hand,  now  rests  in  peace:  his  body  lies  in  the 
little  cemetery  attached  to  the  college.  He  lived  but  a  few  years  after 
the  work  was  begun,  but  long  enough  to  impart  his  spirit  to  the  ])lace, 
and  long  enough  to  observe  the  seed  he  sowed  so  carefully  and  in  such 
generous  faith,  spring  up  and  bear  fruit  abundantly.  And  so  the  good 
work  has  gone  on.  Year  after  year  youns:  missionary  priests  have 
been  sent  forth  to  every  new  settlement  whither  their  Catholic  fellow- 
subjects  have  gone  before  them,  while  the  number  of  candidates  for 
admission  into  the  college  has  not  only  filled  the  places  thus  vacated, 
but  has  driven  the  directors  to  every  possible  contrivance  to  accommo- 
date them.  The  fine  old  mansion  was  filled  to  overflowing:,  then  the 
very  stables  were  brought  into  requisition,  then  new  buildings  arose  ; 
but  all  will  not  suffice ;  the  stream  still  flows  in  with  augmented  force, 
and  so  nothing  else  will  do  but  we  must  build  upon  a  larjre  scale,  for 
which  the  necessary  drawings  are  being  now  made  ;  and  then  the  out- 
ward form  will  accord  better  with  the  inward  spirit,  and  Holy  Church 
will  raise  another  trophy  to  her  triumph  in  this  our  day  over  the  false 
creed  which  has  usurped  her  property,  her  name  and  place  in  the  land. 
But  already  is  there  one  feature  which  marks  the  religious  destination 
of  the  place,  and  distinjruishe^  it  from  the  country  seats  which  surround 
it,  and  that  is  its  tine  Gothic  chapel,  designed  in  true  Catholic  spirit  by 
McCarthy,  one  of  Ireland's  best  architects,  and  a  worthy  disciple  of  the 
great  Pugin.  At  present  this  stands  alone,  but  soon  we  hope  it  will 
occupy  its  due  place  in  a  noble  cluster  of  collegiate  buildings. 

The  visitor  must  not  come,  however,  with  thoughts  of  our  Cam- 
bridge and  Oxford  colleges  in  his  m.ind :  ve  cannot  look  to  rival  those 
glorious  works  of  our  Catholic  forefathers,  at  least  in  outward  beauty 
and  majesty;  but  if,  with  wiser  scrutiny,  he  inquires  into  the  discipline 
and  rule  of  our  house,  he  will  find  that  which  Protestantism  has  driven 
out  of  our  ancient  homes,  that  without  which  college-life  ceases  to  be 
any  thing  better  than  literary  leisure  or  refined  idleness. 

There  are  no  salaried  jafiicers..  President  ami-directors  alike  "  hav- 
ing:  food  and  raiment"  have  learned  to  *'  be  therewith  <x>nteDt.*'    And 
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thus  all  the  funds  are  spent  upon  the  college  itself.  Tlie  students  pay 
each  a  half-pension  of  10/.  annually,  and  the  foreign  Bishops  pay  the 
other  lialffor  the  students  destined  for  their  missions.  Of  course  the 
sum  thus  raised  is  not  sufficient  to  support  so  large  an  establishment, 
containing  as  it  does  upwards  of  110  persons:  hence  the  need  of  annual 
subscrijjtions,  donations  and  legacies,  without  which  the  good  work 
must  come  to  an  end  ;  but  these,  thank  God  !  have  not  been  wanting: 
poor  Ireland  has  done  in  this,  as  in  so  many  other  instances,  what  the 
Christian  poor  invariably  do,  it  has  given  generously,  unstiniingly,  and 
beyond  its  power.  I  could  tell  of  instances,  neither  rare  nor  much  re- 
garded,— for  in  this  truly  Catholic  country  heroic  charity  shews  itself 
almost  as  a  rule, — in  which  the  careful  savings  of  years  among  the  poorer 
classes  have  been  brought  to  the  college,  and  given  to  its  funds  in  a 
quiet  matter-of-course  way,  as  though  it  were  no  great  thing  to  do;  and 
with  an  expression  of  joy  at  God's  mercy  in  accepting  the  offering. 
Again,  I  could  relate,  were  it  right  to  do  so,  what  I  cannot  think  of 
without  thankfulness  and  pleasure,  the  hanl  toil  and  years  of  self- 
instruction  and  self-denial  which  have  in  many  cases  preceded  the 
entrance  of  students  into  the  college,  by  which  they  have  raised  suffi- 
cient means  to  pay  their  small  pensions;  and  I  could  tell  of  the  sacrifice 
of  their  little  comforts — in  some  cases  of  the  very  necessaries  of  life — 
which  parents  and  kindred  have  made  to  enable  a  son  or  a  brother  to 
follow  his  vocation,  and  to  go  through  the  course  of  study  whicii  pre- 
jiares  him,  by  God's  grace,  for  the  life-long  toil  of  the  foreign  mission. 

It  is  indeed  a  high  privilege  to  share  in  such  a  work ;  and  those 
who  can  aid  us  with  money  will  rejoice  eternally  in  having  done  a  good 
work,  which  must  have  its  fruit  now  and  hereafter.  By  a  rule  of  the 
College,  any  one  by  paying  annually  10/.  obtains  the  right  of  sending  a 
student  into  the  house,  or  else  he  may  affiliate  a  student  already  there 
to  any  particular  mission. 

I  need  not  stay  to  speak  of  the  importance  of  supplying  these  foreign 
missions  with  zealous  workmen ;  the  people  they  minister  among  sire 
our  fellow-countrymen,  or  fellow- subjects,  whom  an  honest  zeal  tor  the 
welfare  of  their  families  (sometimes,  alas,  I  fear  a  miserable  and  bigoted 
persecution  at  home)  has  driven  into  other  lands.  New  temptations 
beset  them  where  means  of  grace  are  most  wanting.  Alas,  how  many 
fall  a  prey  to  Satan's  snare,  infidel  Mormonists,  or  Protestants  of  son;e 
other  denomination.  And  when  God's  mercy  raises  up  men  fit  and 
w  illing  to  do  the  work  of  i>reserving  and  guiding  these  poor  emigrants, 
shall  we  withhold  the  means  which  will  enable  them  to  enter  upon  their 
labour  of  love?  Rather  let  us  meet  sacrifice  by  sacrifice,  and  thereby 
help  forward  God's  cause,  and  bless  Him  for  permitting  us  in  any  mea- 
sure to  do  so. 

I  am  in  a  position  to  write  unhesitatingly  and  frankly  on  this  sub- 
ject ;  for  my  connection  with  the  College  is  too  recent  to  give  me  a 
claim  to  any  share  in  its  merits,  while  it  is  long  enough  to  enable  me  to 
speak  with  confidence  of  the  system,  whose  working  I  have  watched 
closely.  It  is  a  system  in  which  no  self-indulgence  is  endured,  and 
from  which  men  go  forth  and  do  the  Lord's  work  to  the  salvation  ot 
souls,  and  are  a  comfort  and  blessing  to  the  Bishops  under  whom  they 
labour,  as  several  of  the  Missi(mary  Bishops  have  themselves  assured  me. 
I  remain.  Sir,  &,c.         Henry  Bedford,  M.A. 

All  Hallows  College,  May  19,  1853.  Cantab. 
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Eobson.  Levey,  aud  Fraaklyu,  Grea  New  titiuet^  Fetter  Lane. 


